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JULY 1936 

2nd. Disquieting news came from North India towns of flood-havoc due to many 
rivers over-flowing their banka. 

3rd. The activities of the European Association In respect of the new constitutional 
reforms, were reviewed by the chairman of the Sind branch of the Association 
at Karachi. 

4th. Hindus in the districts of Bengal warmly supported the move to have the 
Communal Award adjusted in their favour. 

The need for persistent propaganda in favour of Islamic principles was stressed 
at the opening of a Moslem conference in Kumbakonam. 

5th. The Bengal Presidency Moslem League held a meeting In Calcutta where reso¬ 
lutions were carried with a view to achieve solidarity at the election. 

6th. Terrorist activity in the Chittagong district caused the authorities grave anxiety 
according to statements made by District officials when they addressed a meeting 
of the Central Committee of the local Anti-Terrorist Organization at Chittagong. 
The authorities had received information, it was stated, that a new terrorist 
party was at the moment being formed and the collection of arms for their 
purpose was being actively made. Several released detenus. It was further alleged, 
were held to be responsible for attempts to organize the movement in certain 
areas in the district and they and others had been busily engaged in secret 
recruitment to the new party. A distributing factor had been these malcontents* 
attempt to recruit boys to the terrorist ranks ; and an appeal for greater vigilance 
on the part of parents and guardians was made. 

9th. The new Howrah Bridge Commissioners accepted the tender ofiMessrs. Cleveland 
Bridge and Engineering Company (Liondon)j for the construction of the new 
Howrah Bridge in accordance with the design prepared by their consulting 
engineers, Messrs. Rondeil, Palmer and Tritton. The Cleveland Bridge and 
Engineering Company were prepared, If they could make resonable contracts, to 
use steel manufactured and fabricated In India. So, stated the Commissioners, they 
had been able to take advantage of the low rates tendered by this Company 
without aHecting Indian industry. 

The death occurred at Lahore of Sir Fazl-i-Hussin, the prominent Punjab Moslem 
leader. 

10th. Disciplinary action was taken by the C. P. Congress against certain of their 
members for an alleged breach of Congress creed, 

llih. In opening the “Anderson Khal” at Brahmanbaria H. E. the Governor re¬ 
ferred to Bengal’s latent wealth and deplored the “tragic wastage” caused by 
misconceived patriotism. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce endorsed the general terms of the 
Indian Companies Amendment Bill, 1936, but suggested certain changes. 

12th. The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, addressed a 
letter to the Government of India in regard to the employment of Dufftrin cadets. 

Strong condemnation of the Communal Award was expressed at a meeting of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held in Calcutta. 
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13th. Many problems, inclnding the coming elections and the Sarda Act, were discus¬ 
sed at a meeting of the Calcutta Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal United Moslem Party invited Mr. M. A. 
Jianah to visit Calcutta in connection with the coming elections. 

The danger of acute rivalry between rail and road transport in India was em- 
p^hasised by His Excellency tho Viceroy when he opened the Transport Advisory 
Council session In Simla. His Excellency pointed out the tendency of certain 
commodities, capable of bearing higher charges, to gravitate away from the rail¬ 
way and towards the motor lorry, might force the railways, in an attempt to 
maintain solvency, to recast the rate system, to the detriment of those classes 
of traffic least able to carry any increased charge for transportation. Such a 
process, Lord Linlithgow added, would in a very short time lead to a serious dis¬ 
location of the whole commercial structure, while upon agriculture the effects 
would be most damaging and as regards certain typos of produce it would pro¬ 
bably be lethal. 

l4lh. The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha issued a statement calling on Hindus in 
tho province to take stock of the political situation and to devise measures to 
safeguard their future position under the Reforms, 

15th. A crowded meeting of Hindus held at the Towu Hall, Calcutta, to support 
the memorial, recontly sent by Hindus of tho province to the Secretary of State for 
India, urging the holding in abeyance or modification of the Communal Award in 
Bengal. Ur. Rabindra Nath laghre presided. Most of the speakers attacked the 
Communal Award as a measure deliberately designed to punish the Hindus, and 
made it clear that their fight was not against the Mohammedans but against the 
British Government. 

16th. Tho development of agricultural research schemes was referred to by the 
Viceroy when ho addressed tho Advisory Board of tho Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research at Blmla. 

An attempt on the life of His Majesty King Edward occurred when tho King 
was riding at tho head of his troops in procession from Hydo Park after presenting 
Colours to six battalions of the Foot Guards. The King had just passed the Arch 
at tlie top of Constitution Hill when a man threw a missile at him which 
turned out to be a revolver, struck the flank of the King’s charger, which kicked 
it. The King looked round, and unperturbed, continued to ride slowly ahead. 

18th. Tho attitude of subjects pf Indian States was defined at the Indian States’ 
People’s Conferenoe at Karachi. 

Opening the Agarwal Mahasabha Session in Calcutta, Mr. D. P. Khaltan deplored 
the “sinister doctrine of provincialism” that was creeping into Indian commercial, 
social and political life. 

Tho Advisory Board of the Imperial Counoil of Agricultural Research formula¬ 
ted plana to give an Impetus to the breeding of better cattle In India. 

19lh. “A striking address was delivered Sir Oowasjee Jehanglr at the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Liberal Conference in which he reiterated that his party’s objective was 
Dominion Status for India. 

Tho attitude of the Socialists towards the Congress was explained at the Sind 
Socialist Conferenoe, held at Karachi, and attended by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The Punjab Nationllst Congress Party decided to oppose the Communal Award 
and to submit a memorial to the Secretary of State for India demanding Its repeal. 

2Sth. Resolutions protesting against tho agitation by a seotlon of Hindus against the 
Communal Award were passed at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Cential National Mohammedan Association. 

26th. Sir John Anderson attended a police parade at Dacca and after presenting 
awards for meritorious servioes made an important pronouncement on the dacoity 
menace in the Province. 
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31 tt. Pandit Nehru objected at a Rawalpindi meeting to the greater prominence 
given to a “Red” ilag in comparison with the Congress flag. 

The importance of the Co-operative movement in improving rural conditions was 
stressed by the Hon. Nawab bir K, 0. M. Faroqui in opening the Dacca Divisional 
Co-operative Conference. 


AUGUST 1936 


13th. In his presidential address at the All-India Students’ Conference at Lucknow, 
Mr. M. A. Jinnali warned students against indulging in aggressive politics. 

15th. Bengal Hindus held a Conference in Calcutta to review their position under 
the new Constitution. 

Mr. Jinnah addressed a meeting of U. P. Moslems on the alms of the Moslem 
League and the need of communal and inter-communal unity. 

16th. The Communal Award was condemned at a meeting of Bengal Hindus in 
Calcutta. 

18th. The aim of the Moslems was to attain solidarity, said (Mr. Jinnah, addressing 
Moslem students in Calcutta. 

19th. Mr. Jinnah explained the aims of the Moslem League Parliamentary Board to 
a gathering of students in Calcutta. 

20th. An appeal to Moslems of Bengal to rally round tho banner of the All-India 
Moslem League was made by Mr. M. A. Jinnah in Calcutta. 

21it. Presiding over the annual mooting of tho Provincial Council of the Boy 8couts 
Association, Bis Excellency tho Oovernor said he was pleased with the progress 
of the movement in tho province. 

22nd. The All-India Congress Committee voted against a decision on office accep¬ 
tance being taken at the Paizpiir session in December. 

23rd. A resolution demanding tliat Hindi should be tho official language of the 
Congress was lost ou the concluding day of A. 1. C. C., meeting in Bombay. 

26th. The complete unity achieved by Bengal Moslems as tho result of the agree¬ 
ment arrived at by them was emphasised by Mr. M. A. Jinnah in an interview in 
Calcutta. 

28th. The necessity of co-operation -in respect of agricultural development was 
stressed by tho Viceroy when ho addressed the opening meeting of the Govern¬ 
ing Body of tho Imperial Council of Agricultural Research at Simla. 

Addressing a meeting of the Indian Chamber of Corameroo in Calcutta Mr. B. 
M. Birla referred to the need of a favourable trade balance of India. 

Recital of the praise of the Prophet’s companions, called Madhe Sahaba led to 79 
arrests at Lucknow. The public recitation of the praises of the first three “Khalifa’s” 
or other companions of the Prophet of Islam (known as Madhe Sahaba) was 
resented by the Shiahs who regard tho first three “Khalifas” as usurpers. 
For the fourth consecutive Friday Bunni Moslems defied the ban on public 
recital and courted arrest in batches after prayers. The headquarters of the 
agitation, which had been joined by tho Ahrar “Red Shirts” was Tilla Mosque. 
Apprehending trouble, the District Magistrate promulgated curfew order on 
Thursday night, banning processions and assemblies of more than five persons. 
Three Ahrar leaders were arrested for defiance of these orders. 

1(b) 
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29th. Himalayas was climbed for tho first timo to-day. TIio conquerors of tho 
highest peak in tlie Uiitish Empire (25,060 feet) were the joint British-American 
p]xpeditioii, Jed by Brufessor Graham-Brown of Oaidiff University. Other mem¬ 
bers included Messrs. N. 0’J)ell of the 1924 Everest Expedition, and JI. W. Til- 
man of the 1905 Everest Becounaissance Ex])edition. Of tiie rest of tho party, 
there or four Americans took part in a magnificent expedition to the Mmaya 
Gongkar Massif in Wtstorn China six years ago. 


SEPTEMBER 1936 

1st. A f’iX'ss Note issued in connexion with tho Bengal Government’s plans for finan¬ 
cially aiding ex-detenus to start small factories in Bengal. 

The Congress Nationalist Party’s Working Committee, passed a resolution on the 
Congress manifesto, expressing its satisfaction in the change of the Congress atti¬ 
tude towards the Communal Award from one of neutrality to one ot rejection. 
Tile resolulu)ii ‘‘regrets that tho Congress manifesto lias not given assurance to the 
jmhlic that Congress I’opresontatives will work for tho rejection of the Award in 
and outside the legislatures ; considers it extremely unfortunate that tho Congress 
banned tho agitation against the Award ; emphasizes the necessity of a ceaseless 
and sustained agitation against tho Award ; and regards the Award as the greatest 
obstacle to the growth of Indian nationalism and its existence in the body politic 
as iiuruicions poison.” 

3rd. A long siatemout was made by tho President in tho Assembly over tho walk¬ 
out incident. 

4th, The Ijoador of the Congress Party made a statement on tho recent walk-out in¬ 
cident in tho Assembly. 

6th. Tho construction of tho Howrali bridge, the contract for wiiicli had been given 
liy the Bridge Commissioners and tlio Bengal Coveinmoui to tlie Cleveland Bridge 
and Engineeriug Company of Barliugton (England), and not to tlie Indian Combine 
“wliieli quoted a lower tender,” was the subject of interpullatious in tho Assembly 
by Mr. b. ISulyumuiti and others. 

11th. After nearly three and a half days’ debate llio Assembly approved ^ without 
dissent the motum tliat tiie Companies Ihll, us amended in Select Committee, bo 
taken into consideration. 

12th. Heavy floods In the United Provinces and Jhhar was responsible not 
only for the disoj’ganization of train traffic but also for a number of doutlis. 
t)wnig to breaches in many places, some of the East Indian Railway trains arrived 
at llowiah Station several hours late. The down Dulhi-Kalka mail was delayed by 
over nine hours and the down Bombay mail by six hours. Prom Ranchi came tlie 
news of the death, by diowniiig, of the iiev. G. C. Glossop, a missionary. While 
mossing a stieam Die ferry boat in which lie was oue of the iiassengers ovortiirued 
and was sw('pt away. A communique issued by tho U. P. Government stated that 
57 lives had been lost in the tloods in the Pindarpar patties of the Gariiwal district 
and 80 heads of cattle drowned. Tho damage to property was estimated at Rs. 10,000. 
dPe Hood .situation in Bihar was grave, the level of the Damodar river having risen 
alarmingly. 

13lh. Lucknow exiioriencod torrential rain as the result of which oyer 100 house.^ 
collapsed in the city. Nino persons were reported to have been killed and a num* 
her injured by falling debris. 

14th. The Hood situation at Patna in Bihar caused gra^o anxiety as the embankment 
south of the city was breached. Tho embankment gave way at seven o’clock 
resulting in a 26-foot breach. The water surged into tho electric power station and 
for an hour, from nine o’clock, the city was plunged in darkness. Owing to in- 
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cessant rain for two days lioavy landslips occurred at several places between 
Chubhait and Sukiia in Nortlieni Rental and all traffic between Darjeeling and 
Siliguri was suspended for some hours. 


18th. Three tliousand and 500 liouscs collapsed and 10,000 wore under water, from 
waist-deep to a man’s height, in the Patna City sub-division area alone, both rural 
and urban. The majority of the houses which co]ia[)sod were kuteha. Sixty 
mohallas of the city and 6G villages of the sub-division were badly affected. 
Several houses also collapsed in Sandalpur, Lohanipur, Piithipur and Dariapiir in 
the western part of the town. 

19th. A review of the work of the Moslem League since the constitution of its 
Central J’arliamontary Doard was mad(5 by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the president, at a 
meeting of the Hoard held at Simla. Earring a “rift in the lute” recently created 
in Pcngal, Mr. .Iinn.'ih said, eveiyono who counted in the public life of tliat pro¬ 
vince was represented on the Doard. Mr. .Jinnah had no doubt that the Doard 
there would function better than in any other firovince with the spread of the 
League’s activities. The only firovinces where no appreciable jirogress had been 
made were the Frontier, Sind, Bihar and Orissa. In Bombay the Board was in 
full vigour, in Madras a strong Board had been formed as aiso in Assam. In the 
I’unjab pi'ogress was not so satisfactory as desired, but the situation seemiMl to be 
hopeful. In the U. Jh, the support and political consciousness behind the 
League were more solid than in any other province. 

Rir Chunilal D. Mehta, Sheriff of Bombay, gave a dinner in lionour of the South 
African delegation which arrived in Bombay on a “goodwill” tour of India. Sir 
Chunilal, on behalf of the (u'tizens of Bomhav, accorded a warm welcomo to tho 
members and the ladies a(^compan\ing tho delegation. In the couiso of his speech 
Rir Chunilal exjiressed the hope that tlnyv would carry back to South Africa tho 
most pleasant and jtrofitable rnernorii'S of tlndr stay in India, and that their good¬ 
will towards the country would find its happi(^st ex])ression in a gesturo of good¬ 
will towards Indians in this country who could justl> claim to be truo children 
of Afjjcan soul. 


20ih. Tho Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay addressed tho Government of India 
on tho subject of an Indo-British trade agreement. 

2lit. Tho Viceroy sent a message of welcomo to tho South African Goodwill Dele¬ 
gation which vas on a tour of India. 

His ?]xcellency tho Viceroy refern'd to the coming constitutional changes in 
India when he addressed both tho Houses of the Legislature in Rimla. 

22nd. A remark by a Bengal member caused an nj)roar in tlio Congress benches in 
tho Assembly. 

Tho Council of State passed a resolution that India should withdraw from tho 
League of Nations. 


27th. An attcmfit was made this week-end to give Moslem candidates and voters in 
the coming elections some sort of authoritative guidance on j>aity programmes in 
general and the Congress manifesto in particular. 

28th. A Moslem delegation submitted an appeal to tlio Viceroy urging a revision 
of “repressive” British policy in Palestine. 

The Assam Council passed the Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1935, and 
Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill. 


30th. Sir Muhammad Habibullah, on tho eve of his retirement from tho Dowanship 
of Travancore, spoke of the now responsibilities facing Indian States in the 
“momentous changes” soon to take place iu India. 
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2nd. Fifty-six Bengal detenus were released on the completion of their training for 
a business career and expected to join their factories next month. 

3rd. Charges were framed by a Special Tribunal at All pore against 28 men and a 
woman who were being tried for alleged conspiracy to wage war against the 
King-Emperor. 

The Assam Legislative Council passed the Assam Court Fees (Amendment) Bill 
and the Assam Stamps (Amendment) Bill after which His Excellency Sir Michael 
Keane prorogued the Council. 

5th. The President of the Assembly placed a ban on a Calcutta news-paper and its 
representative in the Assembly. 

Europeans in Bengal took steps to select suitable men to re[)rosent them in the 
new legislatures and equij) them with all necessary information. 

7lh. Opposite views on the office acceptance i.ssue were expressed by Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Mr. 8. Satyamurti in Madras. 

Negotiations completed between the Cleveland Engineering Company and the 
Braitliwaite, Burn and Jessop Construction Company, by which the latter would 
become sub-(50ntractors for the now Howrah bridge.' 

A reference to enhanced risks arising out of the unsatisfactory methods of coal 
mining was made by the Industries Member in the Assembly. 

8ih. Hardar V. Patel and Pundit Nehru appealed to Congressmen for funds for the 
party’s election campaign. 

Allegations against the Bengal Government w^ere made and refused in the 
Assembly during a debate on the neutrality of 8tate servants in elections. 

9th. At a conference of the Mymonsingh Landholders’ Association. Mr. T. C. Gos- 
wami urged the need for a thorough inquiry into the land system in Bengal. 

Several villages were innundated and extensive damage caused to crops by floods 
in Bengal and Assam. 

lllh. The death occurred at Burdwan of Mr. Abul Kasom. 

Discifdinary action w’as taken by the Assam Congress Parliamentary Executive 
against a member wdio recently criticised the party’s policy. 

12lh. Seven official bills were passed in the Assembly to-day. 

In the Assembly Sir A. II. Ghuznavi criticised the attitude of Mr. Fazlul Haq in 
making charges against certain Bengal Ministers. 

13th. A meeting of the special committee of Ministers was held in Delhi to consi¬ 
der the replies received to tho fpiestionnairo issued by the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes regarding Federation, 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce protested against proposals by two Railways 
for enhancing the classification of certain commodities. 

14lh. Suggestions for an imjiroved quality of candidates for tho Indian Military 
Academy were made in a memorandum prepared by some members of the 
Central Legislature and in the Commander-in-Chiefs reply to it. 

15th. Serious communal rioting broke out in Bombay following the failure of efforts 
last night to arrive at a settlement of the Byculla temple-mosque dispute. The 
casualty list w;as gradually rising and the latest figures wore 13 dead and over 140 
injured. The injured included throe deputy inspectors of police and 50 constables. 
The zone of fighting was steadily widening and the military had been asked to 
stand by. Orders banning tho gathering of more than five and tho carrying of 
arms, including Lathis^ were enforced since the evening. Fifty rioters were 
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so far arrested but the combatants withdrew to narrow streets and lanes and 
cases of stray assaults aud stabbing wore increasing. 

16th. Wth the break of dawn Bombay was again plunged into an orgy of communal 
fighting—this time of severe nature than the previous day. Pitched battles 

between Hindus and Moslems were the order of the day and by nightfall 18 
persons had boon killed and over 150 injured, bringing the total number of 
ca.sualtios since the fighting began to 32 dead and over 320 wounded. Detach¬ 
ments of police were constantly on the move quelling one outbreak after another 

and opening fire on more than a dozen occasions. The entire force of the city was 

out and 500 policemen requisitioned from the districts. The Commissioner of Police 
was given full powers to cope with the situation. The Chief Presidency Magia- 
trato issued a curfew order prohibiting people from leaving their homes between 
the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a.m. 

17th. With the lifting of tho curfew this morning the rioters again took up 

strategic positions—but this time they were mucli bi'tter organized and more 
ready to hit and run or make little sallies to engage detachments of police or 
members of tho opposite community in miniature battles. Thus the third (lay of 
fighting in Bombay witnessed a much more bitter struggle as also acts of extreme 
cruelty. Mosques, temples and shops were burned and desperate battles continued 
till nightfall in streets and lamjs, sometimes barely eight feet wide. 

With a view to encouraging farming among educated youths, the Punjab 

Oovornraent granted 40 jilots of land to graduates in agri(ui!ture. 

18th. Detachments of the Durham Light Infantry wore called out to cope with tlie 
Hindu-Moslem riots in Bombay. After a comparatively quiet night, arson and 

pillage began afresh with the break of dawn, neatly 40 shops being forced open 
and looted by 2 o’clock in tho afternoon. Bhondy Bazar was again the storm 
centre of the disturbances. Hooliganism continued thioughout the morning, with a 
progressive worsening of tho situation as tho day advanced. Tho casualties now 
totalled 44 dead and 450 injured. Two temples in Bhendy Bazar burned 
down, while hardly any Hindu shop on Mahomed Ali Road escaped pillago 
Moslem shops iii Samuel Street fared the same fate. His Excellency the 

Governor, accompanied by Sir Robert Bell, Home Member, visited the disturbed 
area aud conferred with the leaders of both communities and tho 
Mayor of Bombay. 

19th. The sight of military patrols in the streets of Bombay had salutory effect on the 
mobs and no organized rioting occurred here .to-day. At 4 p, m. tho casualties 
were one dead and five wounded. The riots thus accounted for tho loss of 55 
lives. Over 5C'0 persons injured in five days. There wore, however, a number of 
cases of arson and stray assaults. The withdrawal of troops after two hours’ 
palrol duty at 5 p. m. yesterday was followed by renewed rioting and looting and 
police parties were compelled to open fire on four occasions. The Commissioner 
of Police took possession of Marumi temple in Byculla and the mosquo alongside 
under the Bomoay Police Act. 

20th. “All quiet” was tho recurring burden of tho messages hashed to-day tc) head¬ 
quarters by police vans fitted with portable wireless transmitting sots, touring tho 
affected areas in the city. Tlie work of building a Sabha Mandap in front of the 
Maruthi temple in Byculla, which started tho five-day orgy of communal rioting, 
began this morning under a strong police guard. Khumbarwada, Girgaum Road, 
Falkland Road and other localities which had witnessed many a pitched battle, all 
wore a quiet aud deserted appearance save for police pickets at street corners. 
Tho military continuod to patrol tho streets. 

21 it. Bad characters were being rounded up in Irge numbers in Bombay. The city 
was returning to normal. 

There was an uproar and the police were called in when the Hindu Mahasabha 
session began in Lahore. 

22nd. Complete quiet prevailed in Bombay and there were no cases of assault or 
looting. 

There was a talk of the Lahore seoeders organizing a parallel Hindu Mahasabha. 
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24th. A conference of C. P. Moslems considered the formation of a Moslem Leagne 
parliamentary board in the province. 

25th. Congress leaders in J3enares could not succeed in ending the dilTorencos with 
Bengal Congress over the Communal Award. 

Fifty persons walked out of the Nagpur Moslem Conference following disagree¬ 
ment with Maulana JShaukat Ah’s ruling from the chair. 

27th. The Durga Pujah festival was enthusiastically celebrated in all parts of India. 

29th. The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes mot at Bombay to decide 
the procedure to bo adopted at the joint conference of Princes and Ministers. 

30th. Caution was urged on Indian States at the joint conference of Rulers and 
their Ministers called at Bombay to consider federation. 

31st. The States Conference ended in Bombay after deciding to continue onamination 
of federation issues through two new committees. 

Indian educational problems were discussed at a conference of U. P. Depressed 
(dasses at Lucknow. 

A number of administrative and local problems wore discussed by the Bengal 
Governor in his joint rejily to addresses of welcome in Kangpur. 


NOVEMBER 1936 

1st. “Hindustan is for Hindus and Moslems cannot dictate to us,” said a Democratic 
Swaraj Parly leader at their Nasik Conferone.e when ho criticized Congress 
for making too many coiicicssions to win Moslem support. 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Hindu Babha leaders of various political 
groups recently met to arrange a concerted election programme but the Bengal 
Congress abstained. 

2nd. Mr. Fazlul Huq removed from membership of the Moslem League Central 
Parliamentary Board for alleged disloyalty to and defiance of the Board’s [tolicy. 

The Maharaja of Gwalior was installed with the full jiowors of rule by the 
Adeeroy. 

3rd. The All-India Socialist Party decided to appeal to the Congress and the country 
to prepare for a nation-wide hartal on April 1 next as a protest against the new 
India tJonstitution. 

4lh. Tea cultivation and marketing problems were dealt w^ith by the chairman at 
the annual general meeting at Dibrugarh of the Assam Valley Indian Tea Plan- 
tei's’ Association. 

5ih. The last session of the 0. P. Council under the present Constitution, was 
addressed by the Governor of the province. 

All Amendments to the U. P. Famine Relief Fund Bill made in the U. P. 
Council were opjiosed by the Finance Member and w^ere rejected. 

7tb. A Compromise arrived at between the congress and the Congress Nationalist 
Party wlio agreed to co-operate in fighting the elections in the U. P. 

Socialism was the only solution for India’s poverty and unemployment problems, 
said Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting in Calcutta, 

8th. The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee passed a resolution expressing 
satisfaction at the All-India Congress election manifesto. 
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9th. The Punjab States Council completed their survey of practically the whole 
field of federal questions. 

The curfew order was in force again in Bombay following fresh cases of 
stabbing yesterday. 

10th. Two persons were killed and thirty-five Injured in the Hindu-Moslem riots 
up to SIX o’clock this evening. The hopes raised by the quiet that followed the 
reinforcement of the Cuifew order and section 144 yesterday were belied early 
this morning when a series of stray assaults culminated in a pitched battle. The 
fight took place in Kamatipura Fifth Lane, the scone of several such battles last 
month. Two mobs of Hindus and Moslsms, each a hundred strong, collected at 
either end of the lane and bombarded one another with stones, bricks, roof tiles 
and soda water bottles. 

11th. A note of optimism in regard to the future financial prospects of the Punjab 
was struck by Sir Herbert Emerson in his address to the last session of the 
province’s Council. 

A tribute to the groat work done by the Frontier Council during the 4 and 
half years of its existence was paid by Sir Ralph Griflith in his farewell speech 
at the last session of the Council. 

The Bengal Council passed the amendment Bill which provides for the abolition 
of local boards. 

A resolution demanding the inclusion of women in India’s new Cabinets was 
passed at a meeting of the Calcutta constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. 

12lb. About 30 memborp of the C. P. Council (Opposition group) walked out of the 
chamber ns a protest against alleged ‘unconstitutional and illegal” procedure. 

The N. W. F. P. Council rejected a resolution for the removal of the Govern¬ 
ment’s ban on the “Frontier Gandhi.” 

13th. The text of the new treaty between His Majesty the King-Emperor and the 
Nizam gave the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Berars the status of a constitutional 
sovereign in the Berars. 

Presiding over the Lucknow Conference of the Indian Christian Association, 
Mr. E. Ahmad Shah declared that provincial autonomy was worth a trial and the 
community would work the reforms. 

The Maharaja of Travancore pa.ssed a decree tlirowing open the temples in 
the State to all classes of Hindus. The decision to throw oi)en all temples to all 
classes of Hindus in the State was described, among other things, as a wise and 
bold step. 

14th. When a deputation of Sunni Moslems waited on the U. P. Governor, Sir Harry 
Haig, he stressed the need of an early and lasting settlement of the Sunni—Bhiah 
dispute which at the moment divided their ranks. 

Armed men mounted on elephants tried to break up a Congress meeting at 
Bobbin, in the Andhra district, which Pandit Nehru was addressing, 

16th. The Bengal Congress party opened its election campaign with a reaflBrmation 
of its intention to wreck the new Constitution. 

The police were obliged to open fire on riotous Moslem and Hindu mobs in Bombay. 

17th. The All-India Kisan Conference arranged for a number of peasants to march 
to Faizpur to attend the Congress session there. 

19th. The U. P. Majlis Ahrar decided to suspend civil disobedience In response to 
the Governor’s statement in reply to the Sunni deputation that waited on him. 

20th. The Travancore proclamation throwing open all temples in the State to the 
Harijans created anxious problems for Coohin and Malabar. 
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21tt. The country’s debt to tho railway system was emphasized by the Viceroy 
when he opened the annual meeting of tlio Indian Railway Conference Association at 
Delhi. 

22nd. Those who talked of immediate Socialism for India were enemies of the 
Congress, said Mr. Satyamurti in a speech at Matunga, Bombay. 

Bihar’s financial integrity was referred to by His Excellency the Governor in 
his farewell address to the Council. 

A five-year programme was undertaken by the Sind Government for tho agricul¬ 
tural improvement of the province. 

24th. A resolution calling upon the Government to release all political prisoners 
and detenus, was passed at a meeting in Calcutta of the Bengal Hindu Sabha. 

The Secretary of the Allahabad branch of tho Socialist Party arrested on a 
charge of having delivered a speech on November 7 alleged to have been seditious, 

25th. The Bengal Legislative Council rejected a non-official resolution for the 
early release of detenus. 

The Bombay Congress Socialist Party passed a resolution deciding to boycott tho 
King’s Coronation. 

27th. Tho Bengal Council passed tho Government demand for Rs. 1,65,000 for 
advances to detenus to set themselves up in life after their training. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s claims to re-election as President of the Congress 
were advanced by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel who withdrew from tho contest. 

28ih. Addressing the members of the Chelmsford Club, New Delhi, at a dinner 
given in his honour, the Viceroy spoke on tho political evolution of India and 
the dovelopmont of national consciousness. 

29th. Three Moslems and a Hindu of Bombay died from stab wounds following stray 
assaults between members of the two communities. 

30th. A deputation of Travancoro Hindus submitted an address to the ruler acclaim¬ 
ing tho temple-entry edict as a “new and glorious chapter in the history of 
Hinduism.” 

Tho scheme for rendering financial aid to small industrialists in Bengal was 
»varmly supported by all parties in the Bengal Council. 


DECEMBER 1936 

Itt. The regulation of tea export had not been an iinmixod blessing, observed tho 
chairman of the Assam branch of tho Indian Tea Association at its annual meet¬ 
ing at Jorhat. 

2od. That the regulation of foreign trade on the basis of barter continued to be 
a formidable barrier in tho way of tho development of India’s trade with Germany 
is revealed in tho 1935-30 report of tho Indian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg. 

A split among Moslems in the Central Provinces resulted in the formation of a 
new Moslem political party. 

3rd. The acceptance of office under the Reforms is “an experiment well worth 
trying,” said Mr. S. Satyamurthi, president of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee. 

The Bishop of Bradford commented on “the absence of the King’s outward 
concern for religion.” 

The political situation in Britain was described officially as a constitutional issue 
over the differences between tho King and his Ministers concerning His Majesty’s 
domestic concerns. 
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The Manchester Ouardian suggested that the meeting of the Cabinet last Friday 
was concerned with “a domestic problem tliat involves aii important constitutional 
issue since it boars on the relation of the King to his Ministers”. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the Premier, had a lengthy audience with the King. 

Addressing the Madras Legislature on the last day of the present session, Lord 
Erskine made an important pronouncement concerning his Government’s now 
education policy. 

5lh. In his address at the Allahabad University Convocation Sir T. Vijayaraghava- 
charyya said that India’s educational system was justified by its results. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury trusts that those who have the duty of sjioaking 
to people, will refrain from speaking directly on matters affecting the King 
until tne ultimate decisions are known. 

Speaking at the annual convocation of Nagpur University, Mr. S. P. Mookherjee 
(Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University) defined what he considered constituted 
the perennial ideal of an Indian university. 

7th. “Qualified freedom is no freedom ; qualified independence is moonshine.” declared 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai at the Assam Political Conference. 

Speaking on India and the League of Nations Mr. C. C. Biswas claimed that 
India should have a permanent delegation at Geneva. 

8th. The co-operative movement came for much criticism at the hands of the 
Education Member to the Government of India when ho addressed a conference 
of workers at Delhi. 

“Devaluation as a panacea for a country’s economic ills is a delusion and a 
snare,” said the outgoing chairman at the annual mooting of tho Madras Chamber 
of Commerce. 

10th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru ro-olectod Frosidout of tho Indian National Congress 
for another term. 

The Congress Working Committee at Bombay passed a resolution—which will 
be tho main resolution to bo moved at tho Faizpur session—reiterating the deter¬ 
mination of the Congress to reject the now Constitution. 

His Majesty the Kiug abdicated and tho Duke of York succeeded to tho Throne. 

llth. An appeal for discipline, decorum and tho sinking of personal feelings, was 
made by Sir Henry Gidney at tho annual mooting in Calcutta of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association. 

Tho Congress Working Committee at its mooting in Bombay passed a resolution 
demanding the release of detenus. 


13th. The (ingress’ one aim was to secure India’s indopeudence, said Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru addressing a meeting In Bombay. 

13th. The reception committee of tho Faizpur Corigross session announced that thie 
village venue was chosen with tho idea of getting closer to tho heart of villags 

India. 

14th. The accession to tho Throne of King George was formally proclaimed in all 
capital towns in India. 

Imp: 

the Id festival. 

17th. The Ceylon Indian Association emphatically protested against any attempt by 
Ceylon to choose what type of Indians will be allowed into the Island while 
excluding others. 

(o) 
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20ih. Tlie nooJ of retmning first-class men to the Assemblies was emphasized at a 
meeting of Mohammedan voters in Calcutta. 

2lit His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
meeting in Calcutta./ 

22nd. The doctrine of expropriation was condemned at a meeting of the Employers’ 
Federation in Calcutta. 

The Marchioness of Linlithgow appealed to educated Indian girls to taJre up the 
nursing profession. 

A circular issued regarding the enforcement of disciplinary action among Con¬ 
gress members. 

23rd. The need of a Department of Communications to co-ordinate transport iu 
India, and the urgent necessity of accepting proposals for the Empire Air Mail 
scheme, wore stressed at the Associated Chambers’ Conference. 

24lh. The Working Committee of the Congress adopted a resolution on the need of 
a Court of Inquiry to examine the Railway Administration’s retrenchment policy. 

At the coiifereneo in Calcutta of the Associated Chambers certain desirable 
amoudments to tho Indian Companies Act were urged. 

26th. Mahatma Gandhi opened tho Khadl and Village Industries Exhibition at Faizpur. 

27th. Pandit Nehru’s address to tho 50th session of the Indian National Congress 
at Faizpur. 

Mahatma Gandhi told a Faizpur audience that In his view there was plenty of room 
in the country for Europeans and Indians to work side bv side and that the 
expulsion of Europeans had no part in his conception of Swaraj. 

Important resolutions were passed by the Congress Subjects Committee on 
several of India’s problems. 

28th. The dliferoncoR between Catholic Harijans and “caste” Catholics of Kumba- 
konam reached a climax whou the front door of tho cathedral was closed against 
tlie former. 

Replying to an address presented by Bengal landowners tho Viceroy said he 
Was conlideiit he could count on them to do all in their power to assist in 
irnitiovlng India’s cattle. 

29th, The gloiies of the Hindu empiro of Vijayanagara wore recalled at the celebra¬ 
tion belli under the auspices of tlie Vijayanagra Centenary Association. 

Ilengal Trade Unions formed a United Labour Party to safeguard their political 
inti'rcsts. 

In an address to tho Liberal Federation, Sir Oowasji Johanglr said that in trying 
both to eat their cake and have it Congress was treating the electorate with 
su])reme contempt in tlie matter of the office-aoceptauce. 

In tlie coiieludiug phases of tho Faizpur Congress the younger Sooialists made 
one mere vain attempt to impose their will on the Old Guard. 

30lh. Electionoeriug was in full cry in tho provinces and voters beginning to take an 
intelligent interest In party programmes. 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

Introduction 

A century back, when Karl Marx lived and worked, the “discovery 
of Sanskrit'^ had attracted the attention of European thinkers and 
sociolo^ijists to the life and thouj^ht of India of the past. 
^d^o-British' Knowled^i^e of these helped to throw a halo of mance, of 

relation* dignity and wisdom of India, and led to an idealization 

of her life. An Indian daily, in course of a review 
of a book on Marx, summarized two of his letters on India. This 
summary shows that his enquiring and understanding mind was directed 
to a study of the social and economic conditions of India, past and 
jmesent. Before the advent of the British the essential characteristic 
of the Indian social fabric had been the ^'village system’^; the impact 
of British methods of administration, of enlightenment, and of economic 
exploitation helped to disrupt it, producing '"the greatest social revolu¬ 
tion ever heard of in Asia'’^ This the letters just indicate, for mate- 
riah for a comprehensive discussion of the subject were not forth¬ 
coming at that time. Then the possibilities of the future, and the two 
lines of develo])ment that would enable India to win her rightful 
place in the comity of modern nations, were as succintly indicated. 
‘'The Indians will not reap the fruits of the new elements of society 
scattered among them by the British bourgeoisie till in Great Britain 
itself the now-ruling classes have been supplanted by the industrial 
proletariat^^ or till “the Hindus shall have grown strong enough^^ to 
recover control and take charge of their country's social and political 
evolution. The developments prophesied by Karl Marx have over¬ 
taken us today, and the statesmanship of the two countries will have 
to decide which of the lines of approach to the solution of the Indian 
“problern^^ will be followed. Marx was, however, positive about one 
fact, and he indicated it in the following words : 

At all ovonts wo may safely expect to see, at a more or Joss remote poiiod, tlio 
regoneratiou of that great and interesting country wliose gentle natives are, to use 
the expression of rriuco Soltykov, even in tlio most inferior classes, fins et 

adroits (jne less Italiens” (subtler and cleverer than tlio Italian), who notwithstanding 
their natural langour, have astonished tlio British ofUcers by their bravery ; whose 
country has boon the source of our languages, our religions, and wlio represent the 
^pe of the ancient German in the Jat, and the typo of the ancient Greek in the 
Brahmin”. 

In the last volume of the “Annual Register’^ an attempt has been 
made to trace the changes and developments precipitated in Indian 
« . . society by the presence of the new-comer from the West 

of *^**”new during the last hundred years and more—changes and deve- 

nationalism lopmeiits that have been paving the way to the reali¬ 
zation of Karl Marx’s hopes for India. I have tried 
to show that it did not take more than fifty years for Indian society 
to throw off the ‘‘charm” that held her captive to the culture and 
civilization of the ruling race, and to appraise these at their real value. 

3 
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This appraisal has helped Indian Society to regain something of its 
self-respect, to feel and think that in the exchange and commerce of goods, 
mental and material, she cannot long agree to be nor need she always be 
a debtor country. The growing realization of this fact is the inspiring 
motive of Indian renaissance, the driving force of the strivings for a 
better life by the classes and masses in India—a life made respectable 
because built anew by themselves, and respected by other nations as an 
ecpial among equals. For the realization of these hopes and aspirations 
the control of political power must return to Indian hands. 

llie stresses and strains under which Indian life has been working 
are the birth-throes of a development that finds its natural fulfilment 
in “Swaraj’^ It is necessary to emphasise this fact in 
Unsatisfied face of the body of opinion that is being sedulously 

Nationalism eiicouragcd to gi’ow in India which seeks to interpret 

Indians “problem*’ as more social, biological and econo¬ 
mic than it is political. It may be to the interest of the present 
regime to say so, to try to shift the responsibility for the break¬ 
down of conditions of decent life in India from off its shoulders. But 
those Indians who echo Britain’s plea in this behalf are men of 

restricted vision. To seek to minimise the causes and effects of poli¬ 

tical conflict implicit in the relationship between India and Britain is not 
the way to peace and good will between the two peoples * that way 
does not lie compromise or adjustment, for it contradicts human nature 
as we know it to-day. It is not in human nature to long tolerate or 
submit to alien corProl over the state-authority in the country. How¬ 
ever benevolent it may be, it cannot ease the “uneasy and dissatisfied 
feeling” in the subject population, engendered by loss of political 
freedom, And until and unless this freedom is regained, the people 
cannot settle down to any real, wide-reaching and eflectivc constructive 
work ; the relation between the present rulers and the ruled will ever 
be poisoned by distrust, making the growth of real human fellowship 
between them impossible. In such an atmosphere good will cannot 
grow ; fruitful associated work cannot thrive. Bernard Shaw in 
probing into the maladies of the body politic of Ireland directed atten¬ 
tion to this universal aspect of the matter in the following words : 

“Englisli nilo is such au abomination tliat no other subject can reach the people. 
Nationalism stands between Ireland and (ho light of the world. No body in Ireland 
with any intelligence likes Nationalism any more than a man with a broken arm 
likes liaviug it set. A healthy nation is as unconscious of its nationality as a man of 
his bones. But if you break a nation’s nationality it will think of nothing else but getting 
it set again. It will listen to no reformer, to no philosophor, to no prophot until 
the demand of the Nationalist is granted. It will attend to no business, however 

vital, except the business of unitication and liberation.” 

“There is indeed no greater curse to a nation than a nationalist movement 
which is the agonising symptom of a suppressed natural function. Conquered nations 
lose their place in the world’s march because they can do nothing but strive to get 
rid of their nationalist movements by recovering their national liberty”. 

The same choice has presented itself to the Indian people, and they 
have made their choice as other peoples have done placed in similar 
circumstances. A historian has said ; “The United States 
of America, at the time of its fight for independence, had 
Rights forth in a declaration, the rights of men, and those of 

citizens. This will ever be the first step. A people rising 
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from slavery feels the necessity of proclaiming its rights, even before 
it forms its government/^ The same sure instinct led the Indian 
National Congress to declare its objective at the Lahore session, and 
to affirm the fundamental rights of the people at Karachi. They are no 
real friends of the Indian people who seek to canalize Indians resolve 
for ‘Swaraj^^ by methods and programmes of work which the upholders of 
vested interests eagerly present to people struggling to be free. 

Even in Britain a time came when a scheme of material well-being 
had to be skr'tched out by Lord Beaconsfield to keep the people quiet. 

“Tory ^fr. Winston Churchill in the biography of his father, Lord 
Democracy * Baiidolph Churchill, quotes from “Tory Democracy’^ to explain 
the^ evolution of this policy : 

“Mpoakin^^ at Maiiclinster in 1871, by the alteration of a letter in a quotation from 
the Vulgate, he (Lord Beaconsfield) revealed the i)olicy which ought to guide Tory 

leaders at the present time : “iSanitus Hanitatiim, Omnia Sanitas”. By it is 

shadowed forth, as in it is eml)raced, a social revolution which passing by and divert¬ 
ing attention from wild longings for organic change, commences with the little, 
peddling Boards of Ilealtli which occupy and delight tho Local Government Depart¬ 
ment, compi'ises I^ord Salisbury’s ])lan for the amelioration of the dwellings of tho 
l)Oor, carries with it Lord Carnarvon’s ideal of compulsory national insurance, in¬ 
cludes Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s temperance propaganda, preserves and reclaims commons 
and open spaces favoured by Mr. Bryce—constructs j>eoplo’s parks, collects and opens 
to tho masses museums and libraries, art galleries, and does not >disdain the public 
wash-lioiises of Mr. Jessie Collins”. 

The “good souse of the English people’^ accepted these nostrums, 
accepted the order to march “backward along the beaten track, not 
forward in some new direction”, for they had forgotten the trick of 
organizing revolutions as was done by their ancestors—revolutions 
which led to “the well-ordered execution of a King or a Minister”. 
This they co'.ild aftord to do, for in the deprivations and i)rivations 
of their life, no question of national self-respect was involved. But 
these nostrums failed iii Ireland, Sydney Smithes humorous exhortations 
notwithstanding. Peter Plymley asked—“What is the object of all 
government ?” The reply was ~ 

“The object of all governmont is roast mutton, potatoes, olarot, a stout constable 
and honest justice, a clear highway and a free cliapel. What trash to bo bawling 
in tho streets about the Groou Island, the Isle of the Ocean ; the bold anthom go 
bragh. A far better anthem would be Erin go broad and cheese, Erin go cabins that 
will keep out tho rains, Erin go pantaloons without holos in them”. 

In India the higher bureaucracy has suddenly Wv')ke up to the 
problem of “roast mutton, potato” and begun to preach of 

Ireland’ amelioration. This is no new cry. Lord Minto 

re an s spoke of his sj^rapathy for “honest Swadeshi” 

Example which people stigmatized as salt and sugar” Swadeshi. Since 
then things have not improved much. For, the more intimate 
harm that foreign rule works iu the realm of the spirit stands in tho 
way of this improvement. As Bernard Shaw said, pending the achieve¬ 
ment of Home Rule, “everything is in abeyance in Ireland” ; the great 
movements of enlightenment and uplift that “surge in waves over 
Europe are stopped on the Irish coast by the English guns of the 
Pigeon House Fort.” The spiritual poverty which Bernard Shaw dep¬ 
lored in his people as a result of Irish concentration on nationalism was 
not wrought by physical restraint alone ; the conscious and unconscious 
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drive of British policy towards Anglicizing Ireland was no less respon¬ 
sible for the reaction against the attempt which aimed at producing a 
race of men, “English in taste, in opinion, in morals and in intelIect^^ 
to use the words of Lord Macaulay, used in connection with another 
people under British domination. It was against this denationalization, 
that Ireland protested and fought, and has won in the fight after the 
travail of centuries. 

The seven seas and thirteen rivers, to use an Indian idiom expres¬ 
sive of distance, intervene between India and Britain. But Britain’s 
attempt at the cultural concpiest of India has not been 
Predominance intercepted by this vast distance. When Britain erupted 
Unsure of itself India, the latter’s life had got confined in stereo-typed 

moulds. These mouldered under the impact of the new 
culture. Since then the West has grown into the belief that this Europeani¬ 
zation is a ])rocess, universal and inevitable in the modern age, because 
“the Euro])e of freedom of person, of the critical i^lay of the intellect, 
of the technical control of natural resources, has so amply demonstra¬ 
ted its superiority over older and perhaps also deeper civilizations that 
they have been unable to withstand its penetration”, to qnote the 
words Dr. Hans Kohn in his “Western Civilization in the Near East”. 
But the collapse of liberty in the West, and the abandonment of reason, 
indicate a state of mind that has lost confidence—liberty and reason in 
the name of which the East was called upon to currendcr its heritage. 
That confidence which could visualize “the utter destruction of Indian 
culture and social institutions” has ebbed away, aiid in its ]fiacc there 
is a sense of being at a loss, a failure of nerves, which explains the 
rush for safety to the protection of any authority that can assert its 
infallibility and impose its will. A psychological explanation of dicta¬ 
torships has it that they are not the productions of a sadden i)assion 
to explore and to open up a new age ; "bluster as they may, they do 
not point to a vaster stage of worl 1 empire, but to the reservations for 
dying races, the close preserves for species near extinction”. Faced by 
distress of nations and their perplexities, reason and liberty cannot act 
better than raising up fences round about every little piitch of ground. 
And the East asks questions, puts interrogation marks against every 
scheme called progressive and modern, every hitherto-accepted conven¬ 
tional value. 

Time was when educated India went to school under the British 
school master and took pride in the discipleship. The tutelage broaden- 
ed India’s vision and fields of activities in many direc- 
Irvterprciation of restricted our perceptions in certain others. As 

History one-sided an instance ; English history and western history has 
been interpreted to us by men “for whom reason begins 
with the Revival of Learning, men for whom religion begins with the 
Reformation”. Romain Rolland, in noticing the ignorance of educated 
India of the treasures contained in the Christian Metaphysics of Europe, 
presses this charge home against the order of things that stands 
between India and the “light of the world”, in the following words : 

“The fault lies partly in tlie political conditions that interpose between India and 
Europe the tliick screen of the British Empire—with its mind more tightly closed 
than any other in Europe to suggestions of Catholic (or pro-Reformation Christian) 
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mysticism, as well as music in the profouuJ sense of the Gorman mastors, tlio other 
fountain of intuition.” 

When the British first came to India with their enlightenment, the people 
accepted them as the authentic voice of European culture. Now we 
know better, though the acknowledgment must be made 
of^Mo^der^ awakening was not a little due to the same 

thought ministration, and that we learnt therefrom to realize, value 
and accept the “whole trend of modern thought and modern 
endeavour as a large conscious effort of Nature in man to ellect a general 
level of intellectual equipment, capacity and further possibility of universa¬ 
lizing the opportunities which modern civilization affords to the mental life” 
(Sri Aui'ohindo) \ the preoccupation of the European mind with the exter¬ 
nalities of existence has for its “right preliminary aim—a sound 
individual and social body and the satisfaction of the legitimate needs 
of tlic material mind, sufficient ease, leisure, equal opportunity, so that 
the whole of mankind, and no longer only the favoured race, class or 
individual may develop the emotional and intellectual being to its 
full capacity” ; behind these endeavours there “works or waits in reserve 
the higher and major impulse’^— Brahma-Vidya ; it was hoped and 
believed that the subjectivism of Indian habits of thought would be 
corrected and tested anew by the discipline and restraint of the concrete 
sciences, by a new method of approching the realities of the physical 
world with their hints and suggestions of furtlier reaches of truth. 
These hopes and beliefs reconciled the intellect of India to the many 
“inevitable drawbacks” of British rule and all that it stood for, a new 
order that was regarded as the harbinger of a richer, fuller and 
ampler life. The years have not dealt kindly with this fond reliance ; 
doubts and hesitations have begun to assail us, and have thrown us on 
our long-forgotten and long-forsaken centres of associated life. 

It is in the back-ground of these blasted hopes and beliefs built 
on partial apprehensions of reality in social and intellectual life that 
. the “unrest” in India and the East has to be understood. 
Bait of Prosperity ^ hundred years back “Young India” learnt to “disbelieve 
questionings the old religion” of their fathers, and went after 
strange gods. Today, a hundred years after, a new 
scepticism has seized upon the mind and intellect of the world, scepticism 
of the evidence of the senses and despair of the nineteenth-century 
system of thought. This scepticism and despair have percolated to the 
widest commonalty of men, and robbed them of trust in justice and 
human brotherhood. In this extremity men have fallen back on the 
hope that had seemed to suggest the only rational way out 

“so to increase means, so to heighten the standard of life, so to multiply plenty 
that men could be stupefied with physical satisfaction and thus forget that they had 
minds and cease to ask whether life and universe had any meaning 

But this mounting deluge of material goods has^ not reached the 
many, or been able to drown their obstinate questionings as to the 
purpose of existence. Hence discontent continues, and the world has 
been muddling through under a new technique of rule by “kindergarten 
statesmen”. The present recalls to European historians the condition of 
things prevailing in their continent from the 6th. to the 10th. centuries, 
whereof it was written ;— 
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“On llio cartli, distress of nations and perplexity, men’s liearts failing them for 
fear, and for looking after those things which are coming on the oartli”. 

Moved and driven by this fear and perplexity men seek and look 
for relief from forces outside themselves. Since the heavens have lost 
all virtue and are mute, men have learnt to cry : “Mussolini is always 
ri^ht’^ ; “We pray to our Hitler—give us this day our daily brcad’^ 
and to go round the mausoleum that houses Leninas body as part of an 
exercise in devotion. It is not yet time to evaluate the infallibility 
attributed to dictators as against that inhering in the Popes. 

This is the world and the time in which we live when every human 
b('lief and every human institution have been called upon to state 
their reasons for existence, to justify their ways to 
men. India, inhabited by men in every stage of devc" 
Modern World lopmeut, from the lowest to the highest, had built up 
a system of life that was intended to moderate the 
Ki)irit of individualistic profit and competition, their stresses and 
upheavals ; the intuition of her ancient sociologists had built up the 
system wherein (‘very man was set to actually do that bit of work 
for which he was fitted, which was his dharma. This was a sort of 
“planned economy”, securing an “equipoised existence” at the expense 
of men who had their “owm ])lans for their own lives” Which is better— 
])Ianned (T.onomy or individualistic comjK'tition ? This question challenges 
human intellect today. “Sanatanist” sociologists can quote with 
approval the words of Prof. Dr. Mees of Holland who in course of a 
speeeVi at the Annamalai University said : “The root of the social con¬ 
fusion i.i India and in the West was that grou;).s and classes had 
begiiii to usurp tin; social tasks and functions of other groui)s”. It is 
tliis social confusion and disintegration that the world is up against. 
W(‘ in India cannot escape the challenge of the “problems” created 
thereby. British connection may ])artly be responsible for the unsettle- 
nu’nt in India. Our eastern neighbour, “immobile” China, is stirred by 
the same questionings. An American (U. 8.) professor draws a picture 
of “young China” in the “Asia”, a monthly published in New York, 

that would fit any young group in any civilized couufry : 

“WliL’u 1 abktjJ niy class.to list the ten most impoitaiit ])i’obJems in modern 

Cliina, I was interested to lind that not one of tlie twenty seven sopliornores mention¬ 
ed anything direct'y eonneeted with tlie forms or creed of institutional religion. 
Their problems ranked as follows: poverty, education of the masses, labour conditions, 
tlie family system, juihlic liealth, the monetary system, marriage and divorce, co- 
ojioratini), population, and the development of natural resources”. 

China faces the new age with simpler problems, for she succeeded 
long ago in shaking olf caste and most other hereditary class distinc¬ 
tions which hold in the grip the peoples of India and the near East. 
In India, specially among the Hindus, the problems are complexer, and 
their solution more difficult, for the social forces are less integrated. 

It is these “problems” that monopolize the attention of both the 
rulers and the ruled in India. A better breed of men and animals— 
this on ultimate analysis is said to be the need ()f India. 
Better To sccurc this end the Imperial Council of Agricultural 

and°AnimaU Hcsearch has been organized, for, to use Lord Linlith¬ 

gow’s words,—“the cultivator tilling his fields remains 
as ever the backbone of this country and the foundation of her pros- 
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perity/’ The regeneration of this class, living in the 7,00,000 villages 
in India, ought to be the corner-stone of Indian state-craft ; securing 
their allegiance ought to be the quest of the Anglo-Indian administrator 
—this seems to be the key-note of Lord Linlithgow^s i^oliey as it is 
being evolved before our eyes. This is no new interest. Even when 
the British were playing the “double character of merchants and 
governorsusing Indian revenue to swell the dividends of the share* 
holders of the East India Company, “protection of the Ryots’^ was a 
constant topic of discussion in the despatches that passed to and from 
India to Britain. In November, 1820, it was acknowledged that 

‘‘tho great body of the ryots is not in that state of ease and seciirify in whicli 
the justice and policy of the British Government means to place them”. 

But they found themselves helpless, for in their ignorance they had 
adopted a land revenue system that neutralized and made incilective 
all their good intentions. As a historian (R. Rickards) of this period said : 

'Ht is the system itself wliich generates, matures, and perpetuates the whole evil. 
It commenced in error •, it has been continued through a long train of oppressive 
exactions, wliich our ablest servants have laboured in vain to alleviate ; and it 
finally fixes its hapless victims to the galling oar for life”. 

It is useless now to hark back to the doings of the early British 
administrat rs, for their recital simply irritates the spirit without doing 
any tangible good. The millions who bore all these exac- 
morc"th^n"g^ood suflered the agonies of destitution, suflered 

"Government* Biem in silence without starting any rip])lc in the placid 
waters of a scientific and efficient administration. There¬ 
fore, did their tales of woe go unheeded. As far down as 1(S77, there¬ 
fore, could Lord Lytton write to Lord Salisbury about the political 
inconsequence of the Indian ryot in the following words : 

I am couviuced that the fundamoiital political mistake of able and experiouced 
Indian oflicials is a belief that we can hold India securely by what tliey call good 

government. Politically speaking, the Indian peasantry is an inert mass. If ever it 

moves at all, it will in obedience not to its British benefactors, but its native chiefs 

and [trinces.Icok at the mistake which Austria made in tho government of her 

Italian provinces. They were the best-government portions of Italy ; she studied 

and iirotected tho interests of the native jieasantry ; but.the jieasantry either 

remained passive or else followed the lead of its national superiors in attacking its 
uiion benefactors”. 

The soul of Anglo-Indian state-craft stands revealed in this letter. 
It explains much of the remissnesses of men who felt their tenure in 
this land to be unsure, a tenure sanctified by the law of conquest, and 
who could not, therefore, put their heart into the work they have had 
to do in India. Good government does not reconcile men to depriva¬ 
tion of self-government. Lord Lytton seemed to suggest. And self- 
government being out of place in the scheme of things, the policy of 
“blood and iron’^ or of “drift” remained the only alternative. The peasantry 
being undependable as upholders of British hegemony, neglect of this “inert 
mass” was not likely to be politically dangerous. Thus came they to 
be the Cinderalla in Britaiu^s Indian household, and have continued to 
be so till the recent past. The separation between the classes and the 
masses as a result of the acceptance by the former of a social economy 
alien to the genius of the race ])recludcd for a time the idea of edu¬ 
cated leadership of mass discontent, and enabled the bureaucracy to 
pursue the even tenour of a life of listless work in a land where the 
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weather also fought against it, and its habits and thoughts. But, as the 
number of “discontented B. increased, and political aspirations 

joined hands with economic distress, there appeared signs of the “inert 
mass” of i)casantry following their “national superiors”. This develop¬ 
ment has forced the hands of the higher Anglo-Indian bureaucracy to 
stir out, and issue the call to the “Indian Civil Servant^’—“For you 
in yoiii own generation it remains abundantly true that the tent is 
miglitier than the pen^\ 

'Jlie Congress “mas contact’^ movement initiated by the All-India 
Village Industries Asociation at the ifistance of Mahatma Gandhi had 
imparted the needed impetus to this bureaucratic awken- 

Officiridom to 

Linlithgow Call Indian daily jmpcr, the Government could not anord 
“to be outdone^^ in the race for rural development, for 
which a crore of rupees was pompously budgetted by the Willing- 
don administration. Since then a rural-minded governor-general has 
broad casted to the district officers the advice—“know your villages.” 
The response to this exhortation it is not yet time to gauge. But 
if the report, submitted by the “committee of three senior European 
olliccrs^^ appointed by the Bengal Government to suggest measures 
for carrying out Lord Linlithgow's advice, reflect the mind of district 
officialdom, not much can be hoped for from that quarter. Extracts 
from the rep rt that have appeared in the public press leave the 
impression Ofi the mind that district officers arc out to exploit the 
new-found enthusiasm. Tinw expect the Government to “reinforce 
their prestige and authority^^ before they can reasonably be expected 
to be able to know their villages. This pre.stige and authority have 
been lost to them by “disassociation of the district officer from 
direct control over local self-governing bodies, and particularly over 
District Boards'' ; because “ncminations and appointments to local bodies 
are now in the hands of ministers’' which are often determined “more 
by political considerations than local interests" ; this “loss of patronage 
has been a great blow to their prestige—an evidence of which vippeared 
la^^t year when “the first nomination of a Commissioner for a sub- 
registrarship did not get an appointment !" ; to re-establish the district 
offic(^r in “his i)osition as the recognized leader of the rural population 
ill all schemes of improvement and development", the necessary leisure 
must be secured him, and “stronger inducements*' must be offered him 
in the shape of “a re-irnbursemciit to an officer by Governrn uit, in 
addition to his ordinary travelling allowance, the whole cost of con¬ 
veying not only the tents, but also all camp equipage and servants", 
and the comradeship of his wife, at Government expense, who by 

“visiting ‘purdanashin' ladies and acting as hostess at parties.can 

do a great deal to increase the popularity and influence'* of her hus¬ 
band ; “increase in the daily allowance of superintendents of police, 
and also in the case of collectors when they are absent from head¬ 
quarters for more than four complete days continuously" has been 
suggested by the committee. The Montagu-Chelmsford constitutional 
changes had to ofler the Lee “inducements" to conciliate the sensibi¬ 
lities of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy ; Lord Linlithgow's “Know 
your villages" programme must need offer “stronger inducements in 
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other disguises ! These stronger inducements must come from the pockets 
of a people who cannot be ex])ccted to be enthusiastic over rc-oducating 
their rulers. The Committee has not submitted any estimate of the probable 
cost, extra cost, if their suggestions be carried into etlect. It cannot be 
slight. And one can imagine on this rock alone Lord Linlithgow^s 
enthusiastic scheme being v^Tedeed, signs of which even oflicial enthu¬ 
siasts have already scented. That apostle among officials of the gospel 
of village n[)lift, Mr. I5raync of Gujranwala fame, admitted at a London 
meeting that there is ‘'an iiW of unreality about the work—it is done 
more to please Govern^leItC^ 

This unreality can be easily understood and explained. “Experts^’ 
come to India to set right India’s “problems”, having to be educated 

^ ,, into tlieir A. Jk C’.—“ex])erts” whose own country 

Western^^Experis carrying on a load of unemployment directly 

Agrarian Decay allecting more tlijiu twenty lakhs of wage-earners for 
liftcen years and more ; whose rural decay began in 
days when the “Deserted Village” held the mirror to the disintegration 
of a “bold peasantry”, and which show no improvement or signs of abate¬ 
ment more than a century and a half hence, as the following, summa¬ 
rized from letter published in Delisle Burns “Leisure in the Modern 

World” testifies to: 

‘'Near to the end of the Iasi century mucli of the land was farmed by families 
that had been continuously in possession for two centuries and more. They have 
nearly all gone ; not merely tlie nain(3s but no blood relations remain. One family 
has vanished like this alter a stay of six centuries. Most of their su(;cessors ar'o 
descendud fi’om “workers ’, and the tradition ot woi-k is still with them. They work 
liard and many houi-s. Education, religion, politics, culture of any kind, other than 

that of tlie soil, are little regarded.These people know nothing of ‘economics’, 

and the mucli-talked of increase of national wealth is not apjiaront on the country¬ 
side. 

“The change, of course, is all for the best, but I will not admit wo arc happier or 
bettor”. 

This comes from one end of the hemisphere. From the other cud 
comes the same story—from the island-empire in the Pacific, the 
envy of the modern world. Says the “Japan Times” : 

•'The most unfortunate asjicct has been the decline of the status of the farming 
jiopulution wJiich has taken plac.e liaiid in Jiand with increase in pioductioii of agri¬ 
cultural produce and even with increased investments and^ general rising of Iho land 

wealth of the country.Wc thus witness in Chosen (Korea) a development which 

has taken filace to a degree in Japan also, namely, tlie welfare of the agrarians being 
sacrificed for progress iii url)an areas”. 

Why, when, and where, and how did this universal rural decay 
start ; was any person or group individually or collectively respon¬ 
sible for the initial step from which has followed the present debacle ? 
These are questions that elude etjquiry, and refuse to yield a reply. In 
our own country, and in our own time, “the throbbing agony of India’s 
masses, the call of their eyes for relief from the terrible burdens they 
carry”—these words of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru as President of the 
Faizpur session of the Indian National Congress, vividly portray the 
picture of India. 

We have seen that the present age, the age of machine industry, 
discriminates against agrarian life and all that it stands for. What it 
4 
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lias meant in disturbance to balanced and equiposed life of tbe greatest 

. number of people in the world, it is difficult, if not 

Industry and impossible, to estimate to-day, except in very generalized 
Rural Decay terms, and in terms of condemnation. And we could 
not, even if we would, now retrace the steps, 
imagine history taking a different course, for our life is very largely 

built upon the results, tiic causes of which are not easy to get at. So 

tliat two feelings arc generated as one surveys the march of events as 
these aflccted the life of agriculturist—cynicism or indignation. A streak 
of cynicism runs through the w’ords that describe the stages that led 
up to Britain’s pioneering days in modern industrialism : 

‘‘Sq\iir(' Western Junior, a lii^h farming; (liseijJe of ArtJiur Youne;, who would 
not stt'iil the goose from the oommoii, hut had no serujth' aboul stealing the eoramon 
from tlie poor liumiin goose, was iineonseiously leeruiting for liis liuted rival, (ho 
maeliine-owning capitalist, and when (foi' the sake of an intensive type ot agriculture) 
(lie village had l»een emptied into the woik-liouse, it followed as logically as tlio 
tleductiuus of Adam Smith, or tiie mechanics of liis young friend, Watt of Uieenock, 
that tlie workhouse would be urujitied into the factory”. 

And of auger, as it burst forth in 

‘‘Lo, My lords, we gave you England— 

And you gave us back a waste — 

Hamlets breaking, homesteads drifting ; 

Yes, a desert, labelled England, where 
You know (and well you know) 

That the village Ilampdens wither* 

and village idiots grow^^ 

These identical words can be used to describe the tendencies in 
India that arc called progressive and scientific, 'and are, therefore, 
jmpular, and can also be addressed to the Zamindars, Taliiqdars, and 
‘Stakc-lr Iders” in the country who are seeking and finding asylum in 
the Courts of Wards.: 


The technique of mechanized industry and ‘ scientitic” agriculture 
has disrupted agrarian life in many lands. This can be illustrated 
A III » hai)pcned to the Java Sugar Industry by 

An the tariff protection granted to the Indian Sugar Indus- 

A Warning t^y. The number of working sugar factories has de- 

cresed from 178 (l92S) to 39 U935), the area to 
onc-cighth to what it was in 1931 ; jmoduction from 29,23,000 
metric tons (about 7,89,37,200 maiinds) in 1928 to 5,12,000 tons 
(1,30,24,000 maunds) in 1935 ; Euroiiean capital which financed these 
European estates has received a blow on their prosperity from which 
they will hardly recover 5 Javanese labour who worked in these estates 
have suffered—their wages bill which in 1929 had been 125 millions 
guilders, in 1934 was reduced to IG and half a million guilders, and 
8 , 00,000 seasonal labourers were discharged. It may appear that India 
has gained and Java has lost, and there the matter ended, and we in 
India have reason to be happpy. But things do not end so nicely 
according to arrangement and expectation. India’s production of 
sugar has reached a height when it must seek export outside the 
country. And the bargaining in this behalf has already begun. Britain can 
make one-foiirth of her sugar requirement from her native beet and has 
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to import 11,64,000 tons (abcut 3,11,28,000 rnauiids) from non- 
Empire countries, and 8,00,000 tons of unrefined supjar from 
Empire countries in which India does not fijjure. In the 
ne^jotiations that have been going on in London for a trade agreement 
between India and Britain in place of the Ottawa Agreement, termi¬ 
nated as a result of a resolution of the Legislative Assembly, the 
demand has been preferred on behalf of India that Britain should^ take 
Indian sugar in preference to that from other countries, Empire or 
non-Empire. In India the sugarcane grower has the price of his 
product beaten down to 2 annas in the maund (82 pounds) or less 
and the day is not far distant when he will be called upon to limit 
his production ! The agriculturist, the ])roducer of the raw material 
of industry, fares thus under the present system of industrialism. lie 
suflers owing to his ignorance and the lack of organization. We hear 
so much today of distance between country and country, between men 
and men, being erased. It is a mystery, however, why in the economic 
commerce in commodities, man, their primary ])roducer, should count so 
little and his interests be so little regarded. This is the ‘contradiction^ in 
modern industrialism. Al'e see the primary producer in every country so 
little in touch with world-markets wherein the results of his labours arc 
evaluated and sold ; the rice-grower or the wheat-grower or the jute- 
grower does not know who the ultimate consumer of his products is, 
and by what ways th'^y reach him ; he does not know how many inter¬ 
mediaries stand between tliem two, at what ])rice arc his products sold 
and at what ])rofit. This is why increase in the export trade has 
little—comparatively little—efiect on the prosperity and well-being of 
the agriculturist. He grows a crop because it has become customary 
or has been boosted, often resulting in a dispro))ortion between the crop 
areas and the prevailing markets and the prices that rule there. The 
jute-grower of Bengal has been a victim of this techni(iuc these many 
years ; now it will be the turn of the sugar-cane grower in the United 
Provinces and Behar. 


The “contradictions^’ of modern industrialism which have been res¬ 
ponsible for the disruption of village life called for reconciliation. This 
could be ellectcd only by the j)ower of the State. The call 
Slate has comc from society itself, grown to a ‘new sensitive- 
intervention jjQgs to injustice and inequality, to intervene to remove 
and rectify them. This is the inspiring motive of the 
growing intervention of the State in the details of life of the indivi¬ 
dual citizen. And it may be that under the new dispensation the 
agriculturist, the peasant, may come by his own. This is the tendency 
that historians seem to detect in events, encouraged thereto by what 
has happened in Russia under the “Five years Plans^’ and in the 
United States of America by the Roosevelt “New Deals^^ Schemes of 
rural rehabilitation that have been nibbling at India’s poverty in 
material life have not the same compelling forces and motives at their 
back. They are, therefore, halting. Even at that, as experiments in 
the evolution of a better material life, they are worth study and our 
watchful, continued observation. 
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Tbc diaj^iiosis of tho material troubles and discontents that has been 
attempted above has directed attention to their etioloj^y. And in the 
. search for the causes and sources of the malady educa- 
° tion has been rcceivino: the j^reatost amount of attention 

Education hoth from the rulers and the ruled. The British Govern¬ 

ment has wanted its subjects to adhere to certain stand¬ 
ards which will subserve their ideas and interests—every fjovernraent 
desires so, and ado])ts measures in this behalf. Tho ideas and interests 
of tho British Government from the nature of its tenure in India must 
and do difiTer in many essential respects from those of the people in 
India. Therefore has its mind very often been invaded by doubts about 
the shape and form of the mind of India as it has been issuing: out 
of its universities and schools. To (juiet these doubts they have 
appointed commissions of encpiiry to report on tho subject. The 
futility of these elTorts at understandinfr and directing the mind of 
these alien millions was demonstrated, as hinted at by Sir William 
Hunter who presided over one of the earliest and most authorita¬ 
tive of such commissions, that of 1882 during the administration of 
Lord Ripon ; 

“The sol('mn ondi'avoiir of a and commission (of 21 men), to provide 

jclif^ious tcacliin^ for 200 millions of souls ending' in 'a moral text l)ook\ canned l>y 
a majority, and 'a series of lectures on tin; duties of a man and a citizen’ wlucli tlio 
leport feaied would lie ‘delivered in a pcrfuncloi’Y manner’, is one of tho pathetic 
spectacles of modern history". 

Tliis futility was due to the cross purposes at which the rulers 
and the ruled had been working—the rulers to consolidate their posi- 
, ir . by the manufacture of a standardized humanity in 

*!v*A8uio8h and the ruled to grow up different, to justify tho 

IWukhopadhya individuality of tlieir oxistenee, and to slacken tho gri]) 
of the alien administration. It was type of the struggle 
in India implicit in tlie British connection. Nearly twenty years after, 
one of the most masterful of British imperialists, Lord Curzon, came 
as governor-general, and lie tried his hand at strengthening the fetters 
by manipulation of the education system, rather tho system of higher 
education which had been prolific in tlie production of discontent and 
its leadershij). For wliich purpose lie appointed his Universities Coni- 
missic'ii. Tlie controversy witli regard to this matter rang loud during 
the first five years of (he present century, a controversy in which 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale stood up to Lord Curzon and held his ground 
with effect. But the man who by his tact and persistence nullified the 
object Lord Curzon had in view, was Asutosh Mukhopadhaya. He 
was a man massive in built and massive in intellect, belonging to the 
race of men who carve out kingdoms from chaotic countries and pick 
ii]i crowns from the gutter. In the wreckage of national life amidst 
which he found himself he made his choice of a centre of activity 
wherein he would build a temple, the nursery of the builders of a 
renascent India. He devoted unremitting toil to tlie realization of this 
ideal ; and the tradition that he helped to crystallize still inspires the 
University of Calcutta. Since then the Ilartog Committee have recom¬ 
mended, and a new orientation to educational policy and practice in 
India is said to be imminent, The necessity for such a step has 
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been hastened, wo arc told, by educated iincmployincnt, which^ ])roblem 
can be solved only by “school reconstruction”. The Universities^ Cori- 
fererice hold in 1934 rccoininonded that 

“a practical solution of tlio unomploymont problem could only bo found in a 
radical readjustment of the [)resent system of education in schools in such a way 
that a lar[i:o number of pupils wu)uld Ix' diverted at the comi)leiioii of secondary 
education either to occupations or to so})arate vocational institutions”. 

In rccommeudinp: the acceptance of this method the Government 
of India recognise that a century-old pre-possession will have to be 
eliminated out of the popular mind before they can expect the approval 
by the public of it. And they quote the Hartog (Committee in support 
when it said : 


“The present ty])C of hi^di and middle Enylisli Schools has established itself so 
stion.yly tliat othei' foj'ms of (Hlucation are opposed or mistrust(Hh and there is a 
marked tendency to recoil'd the i)assae:e from the lowest pi'imai-y class to the hij^diost 
class of a high'school as the normal procedure for every piqiil”. 

The Government of India in their anxiety to relieve educated 
unemployment have hit upon the ])laii of making higlnr education the 
nursery for the select few, to be recognized tind selected not for lu'rc- 
dity but for intellectual competence. This seems to be a retreat from 
the position that education must be open to all who must muddle 
through it as best as they could to success in life. That high and 
boundless enthusiasm for education for its own sake seems to be 
curbed today, and men stand justitiod today who fifty years ago said 
that “the scliolastic aim ought to bo rather directed to the inculcation 

.if not of contentment wdth their lot, at h'ast of more modest 

ideas, and of resignation to manual labour” {Liroij llvauhcii in 
Fr.onoiiiistc Francaisc, September, 1890). When the Government of 
India welcome the recommendation of the conference that “in rural 
areas, the courses at this state should be attuned to rural requirements”, 
they but echo the words uttered so long ago in suggesting the neces¬ 
sity of curtaili ]g “the time children are kc])t at school, to adapt it 

(the school) to rural and industrial occupations.Discipline should 

certainly be relaxed in the rural districts.at harvest time.”ctc. 

This retreat from the position that had held the field for a century 
has been forced on the Government and the people by a disorganiza¬ 
tion of social life that cannot find any sap from grounds 
Education already occupied, and show signs of breaking down 
under the stresses and strains of a changing world. Too 
literary an education has planted dangerous thoughts in 
people's minds—thoughts of organic changes in all spheres of life. 
Education in intimate touch with the realities of life would put the lid 
on such thoughts, and make conservatives of people. Vocational train¬ 
ing would supply this education, and canalize discontents, nourished by 
abstract thoughts, to concrete work of body and mind. The proposals 
of the Government of India for the reconstruction of secondary educa¬ 
tion, embodied in their letters to local Gove rnments and universities 
dated Simla, Aug. 11, 1931), suggests, therefore, “a suitable measure of 
general education” to be completed approximately at 15 years of age, 
from which point a diversion has to be planned to vocational training 
for the general body of students. This suggestion if given effect to 


to canalize 
discontent 
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will be “of Bpocial advantaj^e in that it will not take place ;jt an ajijc 
when the pupils will have accpiired a suitable basis of general traiuino; 
for their subsequent technical traininj’; but also when they will not have 
become too old and ‘seU to appreciate the value of practicl training/^ 

It is not possible to indicate the places which the newly-trained arc 
ex])ectcd to fill in the economic life of the country. Jf they can be 
absorbed into the mechanized industries to be extended and started 
under the auspices of a “planned economy’\ controlling: the demand 
and siqiply of trained mechanics, the chang:e may be expected to afford 
breathing: time. Wliich means that a new g:roup of workers, new 
Uo/.v/yr/.v—technicians and all—will be recruited from all sections of the 
peo])le without reference to inherited teiuh ncies and propensities. But 
they will come from so small a proportion ol our vast population 
which lives in villag^es, wliosc needs are dilferent and call for a different 
techni(\ue to meet them, that this new g^roiip cannot be expected to play 
any effective part in the work of reconstruction in our rural parts. 

The success of tliis continent-wide work, the Government of India 
reeog:nize, is dependent on rural ag:ency, and “cannot be promoted 
effectively by sporadic and largely inexperienced efforts 
New Lea ership outside’\ The village youth, male and female, 

Rural India who might have su]q)lied this agency and leadership 
hav(‘ been “led away to towns to receive a ])urely 
literary edueatioid^ which unfits them, body and mind, for life amid 
rural surroundings ; and this class has thus been lost to “the service 
of the country side’h It is now ])roposcd to reverse and revise the 
system of training that has been “ininncal to rural progress” by giving 
it a rural bias, “attuned to rural conditions and reciuirements”. Stei)s 
have been taken to train up teachers of secondary and primary schools 
who, born and 1 red u]i iii villages, are by birth and upbringing best 
fit'.cd (o b(‘ leaders in the countryside. They will be “home-kee])ing” 
but with wits that will not be “homely” ; they will bo trained, we ho]K\ 
to undeivtand tlie complex condition-; of modern life and be taught the 
skill iH'cessary to life under these hard conditioiis. The old leadership 
of vill.'ige eldei's h.as broken down ; a leadershij) has to be trained 
anew. The Zemindari Permanent System in Bengal, Orissa, Behar, and 
parts of the United Provinces has been sui)])lying leadership of sorts 
to the rural j)eo])h* free from bureaucratic inb'rfcrence. This leadership, 
]) 0 ssible centre of organized and cflective oiqjosition, has been looked 
up with disfavour by officialdom, and has withered under it. Other 
causes have worked towards tlu^ same end. And the time is certainly 
rip(? for the emerg(mcc of a new type of leadership to step into the 
vacancy. The Indian National Congress has by the organization of 
the All-India Spinners^ Association, the Harijun Sevak Sangha, the All- 
India Village Industries Association, and other associated activities been 
trying to consolidate its natural leadership of the people. The Govern- 
mmit cannot yield ])lace to this claim, which explains the Hallct 
Circular. Evolution of political thoughts which has moved from 19th. 
century liberal individualism to the unlimited cxhaltation of the State 
at the expense of the citi//m encourages this move, and the economic 
breakdown has prepared men’s minds for its reception. Through these 
activities the Government of India are out to justify the assertion made 
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on its behalf that there is in India State Socialism in action, if not 
in theory. 

The incipient tendencies to a Totalitarian State in India which have 
been traced above have no reason to be apologetic now. In the name 
of education — the preparation of the citizen for his res- 
Tendcncies po sibiUties—of health and sanitatioii the man in the street 
Totalitarianisin or the man-at-houie is impcrceptively being brought 
under bureaucratic control. And the bureaucrat gloats 
over his triumph. Ilis Excellency Sir John Anderson spoke at the St. 
Andrews Dinner on Nov. 80, 1936 as follows : 

“Tliore is no civilizod stat.o in tlio worM to^lay that can afTord to no^^dixit tlie 
pliysical and recreational edneation of its yonn.i;’ jieople ; (Germany ior one has shown 
tlni world what can he done to remould a rising generation ; whether the ])olicy there 
followed will ultimately lead to }i,ood or evil wo here aie not cpiahlied to say ■ but no 
body can deny its elTectiveness oi i^'uore its lessons”. 

How Germany is remoulding her rising generation, training them to 
become “new German men and womeiP^ can be best described in Hen 
Hitler's last May Day Speech : 

“.When the child is ten years old it has not yet acquired fooling for high 

birth or ancestry. It is at this stage that we are going to take them.and not 

let them go until they are 18 years old. Tiion they will go into the party,. or 

they will go at once to work and into tlio Labour Front and the Labour Corps, and 
then for two years in the Army. If tliat won’t make a nation out of such peofde, 
nothing will”. 

The discipline that Herr Hitler has set up for his people, and the 
discipline that Sir John Anderson intends setting up for us are not 
motived by the same impulse ; Herr Hitler has a single loyalty to 

acknowledge and practise ; Sir John Anderson is divided iu his 

loyalty. That makes all the dilTcreuce. 

The growing strength of Indian uatio; alism which aspires to resume 
control over the power of the State has forced on the Government 
the adoption of this policy of controlled education with a 
“Thought bend the mind of the rising generation of Indians 

&^'‘Thought ft) tlie acceptance of British standards of value. This is 

Guidance” at the back of the phrase—“recouquest of India"—that 
figured so prominently in the recent writings and speeches 
of British die-hards. Tlie British people have never been of one mind 
with regard to their attitude to the emcrgcuce of national feeling in 
India. While Sir William Hunter represented a mood when he wrote-^ 
“the Queen^s Government has deliberately accepted the risks of a united 
India’', Theodore Morrison, principal of the Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh and guide and philosopher to Indian Muslim politics for a 
while at the end of the last century, represented the opposite mood 
when he wrote : “We have never aimed at the creation of a national 
sentiment in India". The see-saw of this divided mind is evident in 
the principles and policies of Anglo-Indian administration. The 
persistent but unspoken conflict between India and Britain is generally 
quiescent ; at long intervals it rises over the threshold of conscious¬ 
ness. The present is one such phase. And the new education policy of 
the Government is a handy instrument to catch the Indian youth 
young, before lie has developed a will of his own or has been able to 
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think out ca phiJosoi)hy of his own true to the instincts and interests 
of his people. Kescarches and discoveries in the psycho-physical 
sciences have placed in the hands of gover/iinents methods and instru¬ 
ments which enable them to establish “thought surveillance^* over and 
“thought guidance** of the social mind. Governments do not feel 
called upon to observe any secrecy in the adoption of this tactics ; a 
recent law i)assed in the Imperial Diet of Jai)an is an illustration in 
I)oint. Jn India the thing appears now to us. During the Jast hun¬ 
dred years the people have grown into one environment of thought 
and action. Against this environment British authorities in India 
propose to project another, supposed to be more he][)lful to their 
interests and ideals. Dor the success of this venture instruments 
handier than schools, Colleges, and gymnasiums are ready. As an 
acute observer of things modern says : 

“The iristnimeiits of social cliani^^e are more efTicioiii than before.in the cinema 

and the radio wo have the most vaiuablo and tlio most daiif^erous instruments of educa¬ 
tion. Tlio}' are daiif^urous because ilioy n'quiio lor the success ol their use in 
clian^dn^," society a very groat centralization of control. They aio forms of education 
very suitable to dictatorships. 

The Government in India has this dictatorial power, and uses 
it, evidence of which was forthcoming during the Civil Disobedience 
movement when the cinema and the radio were requisitioned to 
light the mass upheaval. 

Another instrument remoulding the mind of Indians millions, little 
regarded now as an influence either for good or evil, is the priva o 
cinema industry. It is lauded up as a sign-post of 
India to be made modcm Ways, as an evidence of India’s 

afresh industrial enterprise, because 11 crores and 50 lakhs of 

l)rcdominently Indian capital are invested in it, and 
25,000 men and women arc emi)loyed in it. A recent broad-cast from 
the Delhi station discussed the imoblem raised by this new technique 
of amusement and instruction. The speaker prophesied that **within 
the next live years the mind of the whole rustic i)Dpulation of India, 
Hindu, Muslim, Farsi, Jain, untouchable is going to be made afresh.” 
And he asked : “W hat kind of a mind is going to (merge out of the 
jirocess ?^* He suggested a reply which was more of a fear than any¬ 
thing else ; and thoughtful peoi)le will share his apprehension, that the 
resultant mind will not be a thing of beauty. The further apprehension 
is implicit in the kind of wares that the industry distributes. With 
many things to its credit, the AVest lias given proof of the possession 
of ‘‘a line skilP^ in sending to India its “rubbish” ; a great many of 
the films constitute an appreciable proportion of this “rubbish^^ import 
on which a brisk market has been built up and a clientele has been 
attracted, whom absence of healthier attractions draws to these 

“rubbish^’ heaps. Indian cinema-showing companies and groups go to 

the remotest villages to show the films either in the open air or under 
temporary structures built of bamboo, “using the battery of their motor 
cars^*. Most of the films shown to rural audiences are “the worst kind 

of Western films dressed with Indian clothes'^ The trail of crude 

vulgarity and lasciviousness that these films leave in the air after 
them pollutes simple minds. The only immunity that one can hope for 
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jigainst this evil influence is the innocence and simplicity of a people 
whom the *‘sno;gestiveness^‘ of these films may confound but will 
jienerally leave cold or dis/yusted. The last session of the All-India 
Women^s Conference has drawn attention to one aspect of the evil— 
misrepresentation of modern Indian life. But those amon^ the 
Indian public who finance this industry and pocket the dividends therefrom 
or their leaders have not awakened to the temlmcy for evil 
of this enterprise. They seem to be unaware that the cinema 
is a dantjerons instrument to handle in more senses than one ; that it 
more often than not eno^enders a slackness of mind which is a menace 
to the developemeiit of a virile and watchful mentality in the country 
necided to wrcsth‘ witii th(‘ various “problems” that await solution ; 
that the Indian mind “made afresh” by the film is in danger of loosenin<> 
its ^ri[) on the culture of (he country that has enabled it to weatlier 
through many a storm in the national life, to remain true to the essen¬ 
tial goodness of human nature, retainino; throuc:h the many injustices 
of a chequered existence, its belief in God and belief in man. 

These are the two external forces that India has to reckon with— 
forces that make themselves felt not in the material plane of existence, 
but influence the evolution of mind and conduct. This 

Hin^u & phase of the conflict out of which India must 

Moslem Polity emerge victorious if she were to be able to contribute 
her share to the sum-total of human i)rogrcss, to help 
solve the concrete problems of existence and survival that more than 
ever before have been testing every thought and institution of the 
modern world. India cannot withhold this contribution ; for one of 
the conditions of the tenure of existence is the vital jiart that an in¬ 
dividual or a group must play to enrich the common life. And India 
cannot make this contribution unless and until she is mistress of her¬ 
self, spiritually and materially. For it is as true now when the human 
mind seems to be pre-occupied with the externalities of existence as 
ever before that every organisation, good or bad, is in the last analysis, 
an expression of the spirit ; it is maintained by oj)inion crystallized 
into convictiorj, and by conviction is it overthrown ; the source and 
ultimate force that upholds an organisation and maintains it in vigour 
and strength is to be sought in the well of the spirit undefiled. And 
because somehow and soinewhen this spirit, this ^ pinion and this 
conviction failed them that the men and women of India lacked the 
strength to fight for their integrity when an alien spirit, opinion 
and conviction challenged them. The men of the generation who 

succumbed to this attack failed to foresee that with the loss of poli¬ 
tical freedom all virtue must, sooner or later, sooner than later, go out 
of the social institutions and the ideals of associated life which these 
incarnated, that alien systems of thought and standards of life will 
trample under foot traditions of their national life, consciously perhaps, 
unconsciously and unknowingly to be sure. This lack of foresight has 
pursued and continue to paralyse the thoughts and activities of the 
upholders of the older order of things among Hindus and Muslims in 
India. The generations of men and women that have grown under 
British rule and have been re-made by British education have learnt 
5 
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their lesson from the folly and weakness of the past. The philosophy 
of or^^anisation that Hindu polity sou<)jht to realize in practical life was 
“a very complex communal freexiom and self-deterinination ; each group 

unit of the community.set ofl’from the rest by a natural demarcation 

of its field and limits, but connected with the whole by well-understood 
relations^^ (Sri Aurobi^ulo). Interpreters of Indian history have said 
that in course of time this complex communal freedom and self-deter¬ 
mination of the units of a confederated social life forgot their duty to 
the whole, and the State, the instrument of co-ordination, failed to 
assert and im])Ose its authority upon the rebellious units. Thus did 
group and communal self-determination weaken the strength of the 
whole socio-political body ; and the complex unity of “Aryavarta^’ fell 
to pieces before the onslaught of the sim])ler Muslim polity. Muslim 
imperialism, however, spread itself rather too (piiekly ;ind too far from 
its central power house before it could formulate and consolidate a 
philosophy of conduct in relation to alien cultures. Therefore did it fail 
to combine communal freedom and self-determination with the needs of 
a strong centralized authority And, owing to this cause, has its imperial- 
lism failed to hold on to its victories and possessions. Jn the quest of 
unity—political unity—both Hindu and Muslim polity have thus failed ; 
and the British are said to have achieved it. We have yet to sec. For, 
in the milleniums of her history India had had experience of such 
halcyon centuries. 

It is necessary to understand now the cause or causes of the 
superiority of British polity in its relation to India. The Wars 
Development of Boscs completed the extinction of the great land- 

plutocratic lords who had been fighting the developement in England 
Oligarchy of central authority that would threaten their individual 
in Britain “freedom and self-determination^^ The Tudor dynasty had 
to recruit a new nobility which they did by sharing with them the pro¬ 
ceeds of “the Great Pillage^^ that of the monasteries, and thus creating a 
vested interest in the maintenance of this alliance. When in the conflict 
between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, known in history as “the 
Reformation,” the smile of a lady in waiting on the Queen, threw Henry 
VHl, the second King of the Tudor line, into the arms of the “reformers” 
and made him the defender of the faith, the new nobility had the best of 
reasons to rally round the new faith. Its supremacy was unchallengingly 
established when James II lied the kingdom, and his daughter and her 
husband, the Stadthold< r of the Dutch republic, were placed on the 
British throne as King William III and Queen Mary. In between 
there had been the “well-ordered execution of a King and a Minister,” 
a dictatorship, and a “merry monarch” who was determined never again 
to go on his travels or lose a regal head on the scafiold for the sake of 
any version of any creed. The Tudor nobility gained in money power 
by recruitment from the City of London—the heart of the recruiting- 
centre for the ruling class. From this class was organised the “wor¬ 
shipful” merchant body that developed into the East India Company, 
and helped the British nation to an empire. Into the hands of this 
class had slipped the power to seat or un cat the sovereign-ruler of the 
country. This class guarded all the avenues of wealth. A recent histori- 
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cal play puts into the mouth of one of theui the declaration of their 
mifjht : 

tho abbey lands were ours 
WJion we were Protestant 
Tlioy will clearly bo closely ours 
AVlion we are Catholic— 

Not we are ever anything in 
Fact but ourselves, 

AVe are tho proprietors ; wc are time and space”. 

Mattcr-of-fact history records how the Parliament of Great Britain 
Exploitation in helped this class to help themselves to the absolute 
Britain & Abroad ownership of the lands of Britain : 

“All through tho 18th. contury, all through the great AVhip speeches about liberty, 
tho groat Tory sjiecchos about patriotism, through tho [joriod of AVandewash and 
Plassoy, through tho ])oriod of Trafalgar and Waterloo, oiio process was steadily going 
on in tho central senate of tho nation. Parliament was passing bill after bill for the 
enidosure, by the great landlords, of such of tho common lands as had survived out 
of tho great communal system of tho Middle Ages”. 

These Enclosure Acts in course of forty years (1760-1800) num¬ 
bered 2,000, and the areas enclosed were 24,28,721 acres of common 
fields and 7,52,150 acres of waste ; while during the previous sixty 
years the Acts had been .200 only enclosing 2,37,845 acres, mainly 
common fields, and 74, 518 acres of waste. Arthur Young one of the 
foremost advocates of the enlargement of estates, confessed in 1801 
that “by nineteen out of every twenty Inclosure Bills, the poor arc 
injured, and some grossly injured.” These cleared tho small producer 
as an indi^pendent unit from off the face of the land. We are told 
that ‘ so j)araniount were the needs of the nation, for more food, and 
so deep the sense of subordination among the rnasses^^ that the change 
produced little sense of grievance and comparatively little violence or 
resistance. There was a class who could control the legislature and 
invoke its aid for the extinction of the small man of the countryside 
and direct the policy of “Hands olP^ from the growing factories. The 
unresisted success of this policy was possible because the same 
propertied classes who as justices of the peace ruled the agricultural 
day-labourer and the factory workers in the districts were also those 
who rilled the army as officers ; because the proletarians fiom whom were 
recruited the masses of workmen for the fields and the factories also 
furnished the rank and file of the armies. Thus were formed and 
developed habits of command and habits of obedience, suppressive of 
group freedom and self-determination, at variance with the greatest 
good of the greatest number. And the acceptance of this reversal of 
the older economy, expressed in the doggrel— 

“God bless the squire and ins relations 
And teach us all to keep our stations.” 

pointed to a development that encouraged the spirit of domination, 
and of exploitation, and the group cohesion that is the pre-condition 
of their success. The class that could so cruelly exploit their own 
people could not be milder in their treatment of foreigners, and their 
rights and interests. 

Western group spirit incarnated itself in “the modern State accor- 
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dinfi: to the irnap^e which MachiavcIIi had sot up”, the state that suflers 
neither limit nor* ((piality nor co-partnership. The 
^nSv^n i’andanK ntal tenet of Eastern thoiip:ht was control and 

Debacle rcfrulation, idealization and sublimation of desires ; in 

social polity it incarnated itself in the State that had no 
absolute authority i)ut was restrained “in the interest of the moral law -• 
of the individn;ir\ and of t^ronp freedom and self-determination, the State 
that was really a co partner with other members of the socio-political body- 
This co-partnership diseouraced and restrained the spirit of exploita¬ 
tion, and to that extent weakened centralized power, that is the State, 
and disabled it as the bulwark and shield of the common life. This 
weakness was responsible, if any sinj^le tiling can be held responsible 
for a socio-political break-down, for the inability of Eastern social 
orj^anizations to stand up to Western apf^rcssion. Natui’C had endowed 
India with a i>:eo{j:raphical unity early realized and recojvnizcd by our 
ancestors. The sense of this unity was kept vivid in the Hindu mind 
by the daily remembraneo of the saered rivers and holy i)laces of the 
country—a remembrance made into a part of the rebVious and siiiritual 
duty. A cultural unity was not dilTicult to build up on this realization 
amid, and in spite of, the diversities of lan^i:uajres and customs—an 
unity which even the eruption into India of Islam could not disrupt. Ibit 
both these unities were nullified by the absence or weakness of a 
centralized authority never allowed to j^row in vij^our and strenofth 
by the needs and dcauands of “each jrroup unit of the community. 
So, when external dan^jers appeared at the Jtate, the units could not 
orjjjanize themselves quickly enough for common defence nor (*ould the 
central authority, kept weak and practically ineflective by the philo- 
so]ihy of a confederated existence, orjranize the units (luiekly cnoup^h 
for the ])urpose. iStatcs within a State, that was the hhistern polity 
When it was confronted by a ]mlity which allowed and cncourajred 
the State to absorb all the rijxhts and privileges of individuals and groups, 
decentralization was confronted by centralization, the freedom and 
self-determination of p:roups were confronted by the state tolcratinj]: 
none of these things and thriving: on their dowmfall, the issue of the 
conflict was almost a foreg:one conclusion—the defeat of the former. 

The iriteri)retation that has been attempted above of the failure of 
Indian polity to meet the challenge of AVestern afr^rcssion in the 18th. 
Fear vV ambi- ccutury may also explain many of the internal contra- 

lion- causes of dictions of Indian life of the present time. The division 

communal gf the country into self-eovernin^ religions communities, 

disharmony castc and occupational groups, has become accen¬ 

tuated as the creation of a national government appears to be a popibi- 
lity. Nearly two centuries of British rule have habituated the diflercnt 
communities to a certain groove of life. The )) 0 S 6 ibility of Swaraj has 
disturbed the complacence of this “pathetic contentment^h and made 
them afraid of the unknown future. There arc communities which 
feel that in the disturbances and overthrow of normal conditions 
some one group may capture the power of the State, and why should 
not an attempt be made by them to be that group. 

Fear and ambition—these are the two foelinps that^ have been accen¬ 

tuating particularistic feelings, and demands for “safeguards’^ and the 
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other cruditicH brccdinji: in minds that have lost balance, sense of 
proportion, and power to see into the heart of thinfi^s. Some of these 
fears and ambitions are sclf-j^encrated ; some others are cncoiira^od 
by the needs of a state policy of “counterpoise of natives a^air'st 
natives^\ not racy of the soil in the sense that it finds itself root-less 
in the sentiments and the real interests of the country. But the inaj )r 
responsibility for the development must rest on Indian shoulders ; on 
Indian social arrangements that have not been able to integrate the 
complex of ideas, feelings and interests in the country, to evolve out 
of these diversities an unity of thought and conducL And the Hindu 
eon)munit 5 % having the largest number of people in India adhering to 
its culture, have to think of the welfare of more people, and to strive 
the more and sacrifice the more for the common weal. And because 
seeds of disintegration had fallen on favourable ground and brouglit 
forth a harvest of poisonous weeds in Hindu society long before the 
British advent, it could neither defend its own individuality nor ])re- 
vent the common life of the country from succumbing under Western 
aggression. A period of re-examination of tlie diseased and weakem'd 
body politic, a ])eriod of penance for past follies, conscious or uncons¬ 
cious, became thus necessary to re-invigorate the system. For this 
purpose conscious effort had to be directed to clearing the cob-webs 
that covered the thought-life of the community, to removing institutions 
that infested its social life. 

This was what was being done, during the last hundred years and 
more, since the days of Raja Ram Mohun Roy—to re-organize Hindu 
society to meet on equal terms the attacks on its in- 
Hindi: Social tegrity, and to pre[>are the country for the renewal of a 

Reformers vigorous life where the importance of man as man will 

be recognized, where a new social and economic order 

will be evolved, where the wealth that exists in the land and 

the necessaries that will be produced in it will be shared equally 

by all, according to theii needs, and where exploitation, mcnt:d 

and physical, cannot thrive. Ram Mohun Roy in p]astern India 
and Hadoba Pandurang in AFcstern India were the first to release the 
mind and intellect of their society from moulds that held them cai)tive 
and had proved themselves unequal to protect national life in the many 
crises incidental to existence ; they were alike in tracing the causes of 
degradation to a lazy refusal of the mind to look outward, to the 
selfishness of a purely contemplative life, ‘‘excess of civilization^^ as 
Ram Mohun Roy phrased it, to castes, their divisions and subdivisions 
—all these had “deprived them (the Hindus) of patriotic feeling”. And 
they were positive that “some change should take place in their religion^^ 
that sanctioned these and tolerated other absurdities and crudities, if 
not for anythings else, “at least for the sake of their political advan¬ 
tage and social comforPk Their successors have continued this work, 
each in the particular line that appealed to him, Vidyasagar (Iswar 
Chandra), in Bengal, Vishnu Shastri Pandit in Bombay, Kandukuri 
Veerasalingam Pantahi Garu in the Andhra-Desa, Behramji Mehta 
Malabari and Kursundas Miilji in Gujarat, Dayaram Gidunial in Sindh, 
Dayananda Saraswati in the Punjab, and Sri Narayana Guru Swami in 
Malabar. The last-named who is not as widely as the others, at least 
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in iiortli(!rii India, dcLScrves to bo better known. He was a contem¬ 
porary of Dayiinanda Ssiraswati, the founder of the Arya Saniaj. He 
belono;Gd to the band of men who in the recent past had tried ^ to 
change the unchanf>;eable in Jndia^^, to fpioto the words of an admirer. 
He by his life and woik put a new self respect in the Thiya commu¬ 
nity of Kerala, and came to bo accepted as their spiritual head. Early 
in his care(T he sensed the jxoal of s]iiritual and social endeavours to 
b(! the realization of “one (iod, one relij^ion, one caste^^ among men. And 
the riirid social exclusiveness of Hindu castes and caste divisions, stand¬ 
ing as it did athwart this ideal, called upon him to dedicate himself 
to llie service and succour of those who had been groaning under 
social and religioiis disabilities. He organized the Thiyas into almost 
an inde])endent religious communily, for he though^ that the first 
step to Hiivc the victims was to remove them from the influences of 
Hindu tem[)h s which were always centres of orthodoxy and preser¬ 
vers of the old ord('r”. In this step he seemed to have been 
more radical than the inaiigurators of the “temple-entry” movement, 
rhough repudiating the validity and truth of current Hindu ceremoni- 
[ilisrns and customs, and supporting the separation from “the orthodox 
fold*’, Sri JVarayana Guru does not seem to liave broken away from 
(he continuity of Hindu cultural life. This tradition of reform is 
exemplified i/i the life-work of two of his contemporaries and fellow- 
norkers, Dr. and Kumar.in Asan, the po t of Malayalarn 

awakening. T'he late T. K. Madhavan, the leader in the Vaikom 
Sityagraha movement and the most outstanding of the present day 
leade rs of the Iiizhava community, who fought “the mother Church ’ 
was also ojiposed to his people joining any other religious community. 
'Hiis unwillingness to hurt the parent iintitution is cpiite natural, and 
the upholders of traditional life bank on it in their opposition to 
necessary innovations and adjustments. 

Ihit there are men whom injustice drives to revolt, to the wilder¬ 
ness of violent non-conftnmiism, or to ])ermiinent separation. One 
such ligure has emerged ort into Hindu Society who 
’ has declared that he will not “die a Hindu” as he docs 

HincluUm Hindu in the traditional way. On June 

30, 1030 the Hindu world was startled to be told 
tiiat Dr. Ambedkar, a leader of the Hombay Mahar caste 
and of the “avariias” (dejwessed classes) all over India, had do^termined 
to leave the Hindu faith. This came out in a correspondence between 
Dr. 1). S. M<mnje, a leader of the Hindu Mahasabha and Rao Bahadur M. 
(\ R.ijah, an “avarna” leader, a member of the Legislative Assembly 
of (h(‘ Central Legislature at Delhi. The resolution to dej)art had 
])ublicly been taken at the Mahar Conference hold a month previously on 
May 30, 103(); but it did not attract attention or receive considera¬ 
tion. The Rajah-Moonje correspondence disclosed that Dr. Ambedkar 
was anxious for a “deal”, conveyed through Dr. Moonje’s letter, that 
he was ])repared to “remain within the Hindu culture” by 
embracing Sikhism if t e Hindu Mahasabha, representing the Hindu 
community, be prepared to announce that it will not object: 

(i) To the conversion of the “depressed classes” to Sikhism : 
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(2) To the iiielusion of the Neo-Sikhs in the list of the “Scliodulccl 

castes^’ ; and 

(3) To the enjoyment by the “Depressed elasses^^ of the political 
rij^hts of the Poona Pact by free eoinpetition between Non-Sikhs and 
the Neo-Sikh “depressed classes” as provided for under the Poona Pact. 

The first reaction to this announcement left a bad taste in the 
mouth , ai d the resultant feelirif]: was expressed by Ilao Bahadur M. C. 
Ihijali in his reply to Dr. Moonje : 

“I make a distinction \)(‘1weon conversion wliic.li is a S[)iritual (;haTi|.;e and migra¬ 
tion tiom one (community to anotlier for social, economic and ])oV\tu;al reasons. 

We are not, sheep and cattle to he bartered away in this l‘ashioi\, driven from om' 
politi(;al fold to anotlier as result of a bargain between the leaders of the different 
communities”. 

Another jtoint of view in opposition to “micfration^^ from Hinduism 
is represented by Srijnt V. K. Kunjattyaitiien, secretary of the Pradesika 
,, 8amyuktha Thiya 8amiti, who, as chairman of the 

Re^ction^to Bcccption Committee of the Cochin Thiya Conference, 

the proposal ^^aid that thoii<i:h he ai)preciatcd the sjurit underlyinjz; 

the present move he thono:ht “it would be unwise 
because all relif^ious imposed more or less the same disabilities and 
fetters on individual freedom’’. And the Thiyas represented the jreneral 
feeling among the “avarnas” when they declared that “they will not 
derive the freedom that they desired by mere conversion to an alien 
faith ” ; that they should form a separate indei)ondent community, apart 
from Hinduism, which may be going out of Plindu religion, but not 
out of Hindu culture ; and that it had yet to be ])roved tliat migration 
in a body to an alien faith was necessary for securing furtlier political 
rights. Dr. Ambedkar’s move thus stands halted, failing to receive 
the support expected from the “avaruas”. 

The publication of the Rujah-Mooujc correspoiidoiice roused interest 
in the neighbouring religious communities—Islam, Christianity, and 
'‘Auciion” for Sikhism. All seemed to become suddenly aware of 

‘avarna” souls— the ‘political vote-value’’ of the “avarnas”. The 
Christian political changes embodied in the Government of 

participation Jndia Avt of 1935.' ])asscd by the British Parliament 
provided for a large increase in the number of voters. The vot(‘rs 
were not, however, to belong to territorial constituencies, but were 
to be penned into communal, rather, religious constituencies. that 
every religious community has been stirred to try to lopc in as many 
heads as possible into their I’old. The Archbishop of CJantcrbury dis¬ 
claimed, on behalf of Christianity “any desire to exploit any poli¬ 
tical movement in the interests of Christianity’^ nor. to take part “in any 
auction among political parties in India for the souls of Indian peoples”. 
But the Church Missionary Society in England could not resist the 

temptation to take part in the “auction.for the souls of the Indian 

peoples”, staged for the public by 'Dr. Ambcdkar. In an appeal under 
the head-line “India’s Decisive Hour”, the Society started a national 
publicity campaign for a sum of £25,000 (about 3 lakhs of rupees) to 
undertake the care of the “untouchables” in India. A half-colurnii 
advertisement was published in the leading British daily newspapers in 
which appeared the following : 
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'•There is a fonneut amoii^ the rnillious of oulcastes whieli is aaiqae in India’s 
liistoi-y, Ju distri'ds as far ajiart as the United Provineos and Travancoro, lar^^e 
{groups amon^ the outeashis are seekiin^ their life. Many are loeking to the Chris¬ 
tian Church as a home in whieli they may tin I freeiom, pi’ogress and fellowship. 
Thus is presented to the Church what has been described by an ex'periencod observer 
as MJie largesl single opjrjrtnnity in the history of modern missions”. 

It is not necessary to subject these word.s to any detailed aiialysi.s. 
When it is remembered that tlie “depressed classes aigitation’’ was iioL a 
religjious but a social upheaval among the majority of the people con- 
cerm'Ci, the Church Missionary Society’s attempt to exploit “the largest 
single opportunity in the history of missions” is liable to misinterpreta¬ 
tion. Specially when the better mind of Christian missionaries li is been 
found to acknowledge that mass conversions have gemjrally lowered 
Christian standards so badly as “to have left for the Indian Church 
a legacy of deplorable caste jircjiidices and jealousies", on account 
of which its progress, solidarity and its “proclaimed witness to the 
oneness of all humanity in Jesus Christ suffer not a little even today.’’ 

ddie reaction on Indian Muslims of Dr. Ambedkar’s declaration had 
a curious family likeness to that on Christianity. Islam does not know 
of any partition between the spheres of life, known as 
Islamic anxiety social, political, tlicological or religions. So it harboured 

for a share hq doubts ill entering a political value into the realm 

of religion, in seeking to exploit the difficulties of 
the rival majority community with which it felt itself to be running a 
race for the goal—the capture of political power in India. The most 
famous of the centres of Muslim learning in the world, the Al-Azar Uni¬ 
versity of Cairo in Egypt, hust- ned to en(|uire of the possibilities of draw¬ 
ing a few millions of “Kallirs” to the fold of Islam. The adhesion for a 
while of Idiralal Gandhi, the eldest son ol Mahatmaji, to Islam seemed 
to open out the vista of Islamizing India. Abdulla Gandhi led a deputa¬ 
tion of Muslim progagandists to Kerala and Tamil Nad whore the social 
disabilities of the “avaruas^’ are most galling. But tlie “mass conversion’’ 
that these enthusiasts had hoped for did not come off. And Abdulla 
Gandhi reverted to the faith of his fathers. This episode proves that ia 
this age of rationalism, even the “avarnas” among the Hindus do not fall 
so easily victims to mass suggestion, for they inherit the natural man’s 
horror of novelty capable of changing the essential conditions of their 
cMstence ; and this horror is very deep-rooted. And among Indian 
Muslims there has not appeared to public view any person that posses¬ 
sed the intensity and violence of convictions that go to the make-up of 
the aiiostle. For, as a “result of discussion and analysis, opinions are 
losing their prestige ; their distinctive features are rapidly worn away, 
and few survive capable of arousing enthusiasm. The man of moderi) 
times is more and more a prey to indillerence” to the enthusiasms of 
their predecessors (Qat^iavc I A Bon). 

Moreover, the social democracy plea of Islam has worn itself thin 
by being subjected to the more rigid tests of the modern age. The 

. o equality that lines up the Muslim nobleman with the 
Hindu ^luslim portcr in the Friday prayer in the mosque is 

equality reflected in their every-day life, even in a social 

sense. The Hindus also, in Bengal at least, can show 
a similar habit of equality on the occasion of the “Kirtans ” when 
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Brahmin and Dome (an ‘avarna^ caste) sit or stand side by side and 
sing songs to the glory or beneficence of the Lord, penetrated with 
belief in His words spoken to Narada—“where two or three men are 
gathered together in my name, there I am in the midst of them”. 
This equality on occasions has not helped Hindu society, neither will 
it the Muslim. The people have started on a newer track. Hindu 
and Muslim have to prepare themselves for it. The late Khondkar 
Fuzli Rubee, Dewan to the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, in his 
book-^ “The Origin of .the Musalmans of Bengal”—gives a picture of 
Muslim “social equality” : 

“From a religious point of view, of course, all Musalmans stand on a footing of 
equality. But according to usage and customs the social position and tho family 
rank of a man do not become altered by a cliaiigo of religion. Jn fact, the position 
of a Musalrnan convert exactly corresponds to the station he hehl previous to his 
conversion, and he can associate with only such Musalmans as belong to tho same 
status as he himself; a low caste person on his embracing Islam, is not allowed to 

hold familiar intercourse or claim equality with high-born Musalmans,.Rigid 

and scrupulous regard has ever been paid by tho Musalmans to social position and 
family dignity”. 

Again, 

“.no Hindu, of whatever rank or caste, can, after his conversion to Islam, 

become affiliated to any of the four principal races ; for the real Saj^ads, Shaikhs, 
Mnghals and Patharis are those only whose forefathers came to India from Arabia, 
Iran, Turkisthan, Afganisthan. 

There is a lot of window-dressing in human concerns, individual 
or social ; it is intended for outward show or for attracting customers. 
It is no use pluming oneself on it. Neither Hindu exclusiveness nor 
Muslim religious democracy has been able to preserve the freedom of 
India. And it would do us good to recognize that there is nothing 
religious or spiritual in tho “competition for souls” that forced itself 
on public view by Dr. Ambedkar^s declaration. It is frankly material¬ 
istic, as will become evident from an examination of the statement 
of Dr. Ambedkar, dated the 13th. June 1936, enclosed in Dr. Moonje^s 
letter to Rao Bahadur Rajah. 

Dr. Ambedkar is a product of the modern age—the age of scepti¬ 
cism, of supra-mental experiences, of indifference to them. He holds a 
. 1 j, doctorate of philosophy degree from an American (U. S. 

University, and is principal, I think, of the Govern- 
hif mind ment Law College in Bombay. Hindu exclusiveness has 
condemned him to an inferiority which by any rational 
standard should not attach to him. And he docs not feel himself in¬ 
ferior. And Hindu society must recognize and be warned betimes that 

“.what a man feols about himself may cause explosions. Feelings, pent uu 

or unrealized in a social system, tend to increase their pressure, as steam will 
increase pressure when there is no safety valve. And the feeling of one man that 
he is not ‘inferior’ combines with the similar feeling of another. Tho steam under 
pressure in many minds is a force within the whole of a social system : tho explosion 
may be so wide-spread as to destroy tho system itself”—(C’. Delisle Burns). 

Considered from this stand-point Hindu society have reason to be 
thankful to Dr. Ambedkar for letting out some of the steam of dissa¬ 
tisfaction under pressure of which many minds in the outer ring of 
Hindu society were feeling uncomfortable and angry. 

6 
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As an objective study of couiiniinal competitions in the country his 
Htatemont referred to above is illuminating in many respects. Compar¬ 
ing the relative advantages that the ‘‘depressed classes^^ 
Communal likely to gain by joining any of the three religious 
objectivVstudy" communities—Islam, Christianity, and Sikhism, he recog¬ 
nizes that Islam can offer them all they need. “Finan¬ 
cially, the resources behind Islam are boundless. Socially, the 

Mahomedans are spread all over India.they can take care of the 

new converts. Politically, the “depressed classes” will get all the 

rights which the Mahomedans are entitled to.the right to special 

representation, right to services etc.” 


“Christianity seems equally attractive. If Indian Christians are too small 
numerically to provide this tinancial resources necessary for the conversion of the 
“depressed classes”, the Ciiristian countries, such as America and England, will pour 

their immense resources.(Socially, the Christian community is numerically 

‘oo weak to render much support to the converts.but Christianity has the Go¬ 

vernment behind it. Politically, Christianity will give them tliu same rights that 

Islam gives.special representation in the legislatures and in the sorviees’h 

“Conqiared to Islam ; iid Christianity, Sikhism has very few attractions. Being a 
small community of 40 lakhs only the Sikhs cannot provide tlie nnauco. Socially, 
tliey cannot bo of much help to the “depressed classes’. Politically, Sikhism is at a 

positive disadvantage.Outside the Punjab, Sikhs are not recognized for special 

representation in the legislature and the services”. 


Dr. Ambedkar does not stop at this comparative study of the 
advantages that will accrue to the “depressed classes” by joining any of 
^ . ,, these three religious communities. He is led to ask the 

“uitouchablL” H^^'^tiou—which is the best from the stand-point of 
—it* political Hindu society ? And replies—“obviously Sikhism is the 

effect. best”. He states the reasons, social and political, for 

this preference. “If the “depressed classes” join Islam 
or Christianity they not only go out of the Hindu religion but they 
also go out of the Hindu culture”. Politically, “the Christian Power” 
will gain immensely in strength if the “depressed classes” joined Christ¬ 
ianity. “If they go to Islam the number of Muslims (in India) will 
be doubled, and the danger of Muslim domination also becomes real.” 
On the other hand, “if they embrace Sikhism, they will not only not 
harm the destiny of the country, but they will help the destiny of the 
country’’. The choice before the Hindus, therefore, according to Dr. 
Ainludkar^s reading of the situation, was to support the mass “migra¬ 
tion” of the “depressed classes” from Hinduism to Sikhism. “Were 
the Hindus prei)ared to make Sikhism as good an alternative to the 
“dcprcHsed classes” as Islam and Christianity ?” Socially they cannot 
help very much, for it is social disabilities, a new sensitive to their 
injustice, that have been driving the “avarnas” out. Financially the 
Hindus can help as well as the Muslims and Christians. Politically 
they can help by agreeing to “add to the list of Scheduled castes 
in each province the word Sikh” so that they may continue te enjoy 
the voting rights and the number of seats in the legislatures secured 
by the l^ona Pact, larger than those granted by the McDonald Com¬ 
munal “decision”. For, early in thisjeontroversy, that point was raised, 
to the confusion of Dr. Ambedkar, that the “Scheduled Castes” could 
not continue in the enjoyment of the Poona Pact rights if they left 
the fold of Hindu society. 
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it This argument has, it seems, scotched Dr. Ambcdkar^s move. The 
avarnas” show by their lack of enthusiasm for it that they have grown 
Misunderstand- of their “political vote-value” which cannot 

ing of influencing and re-educating the minds of the Hindu 

Mass Mind ^^savarnas^^^ (the higher caste Hindus). It also proves that the 
avarnas^’ feel, consciously, or unconsciously, more uncons¬ 
ciously than consciously, that their relation with Hindu culture is “a 

matter of primary loyalty.It is the fortress of our family, with the 

flag flying on the turret, and the more miserable it is the less wo should 
leave it^^ ( K. Chester ton ). The difficulty with us, modern educa¬ 
ted people in India, is that most of us have lost faith in these pri¬ 
mary loyalties, having had them subjected to a process of analysis not 
intended for these imponderables. By the education, patronized and 
encouraged by the British Government in India, we have le rnt to 
doubt everything and for purposes of revolt or renovation have 
disabled ourselves to that extent. This has separated us from the 
masses of our people more than any physical impediment. And this 
has been the difficulty that has been standing in the way of our 
approaching the mass mind, and re-making it to our hearts^ desire. Dr. 
Ambedkar also belongs to this *^fifth castc’^ almost rootless in the 
country. Therefore, he could not get inside the skin of the people 
ho wanted to load out of Hindu society, and thus failed iti the adven¬ 
ture. Phis failure has also i>roved that Hinduism is a far more organic 
structure than the world in general is aware of. 

T-he testimony to this strength did not take long to come, It 
came iroiu the State of Travancore in Southern India. The presiding 
deity of the State is Sree Padmanabha, and His High- 
Travancore ness the Maharaja is Sree Padmanabha Dasa (servant), 
roc amation P]iq ontry of ‘avarna^^ Hindus into Hindu temples has 
been denied on the plea of sanctify based “on revela- 
tions and the holy books^^ ; the “Sri ICovil^^ the holy of holies, the 
Garva Griha’^ where the presiding deity stands, sits or lies enshrined, 
is vnapproachablo even by Brahmins unless ritnnlly made clean and 
pure. ^ This dispensation has been accepted by all during unremembered 
centuries. But the fjuickening of the sense of the importance of the 
average man, of Bie sanctity of the human personality, of a new self- 
respect in the avarna^^ Hindus—these new influences called for a 
change in the old system. The Vaikom and the Guriivayur temple-entry 
^eatyagraha^^ movements roused public attention to the imminence of 
this development ; the “Harijan^^ movement to spread which Mahatma 
Gandhi toured on foot the countryside in many provinces, to recall 
the ‘ savarna” Hindu to their duty to men and to their allegiance to the 
highest in their culture—the quickening of public conscience and the 
organized attempt for re-form and renovation led naturally to a re¬ 
examination by competent authorities of the whoh' position in regard 
to this matter, specially in the States of Travancore and Cochin. In 
the light of these developments, inspired by the Queen-mother, and 
guided by his Dewan, Sir C. P. Raraaswami Iyer, the young Maharaja 
of Travancore saw the part of duty clear before him. And on 
JNovember 30, 1936 he issued the noble Proclamation ; 
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“Profoundly convincod of tho truth and validity of our religion, believing that it 
is based on divine guidance and all-coraprehonding toleration, knowing that in its 
practice it has, throughout centuries, adapted itself to the need of the changing 
times, solicitous tliat none of our Hindu subjects should, by reason of birth, caste or 
community, be denied tho consolation and solace of tho Hindu faith, we have decided, 
and hereby declare, ordain and command that subject to such rules and conditions 
as may be laid down and imposed by us for preserving their proper atmosphere and 
maintaining their rituals and observanoos, there should henceforth be no restriction 
placed on any Hindu by birth or religion on entering or worshipping at temples 
controlled by us and our Government.” 

The mind of the Hindu society has been prepared for this change, 
waiting on events and the realization of their significance, waiting for 
the person who is to be the instrument in the hands of the Power 
that rules the destiny of men and nations—instrument -for fulfilling 
His design, and for justifying His ways to men. The Maharaja of Tra- 
vancore has been chosen as the instrument for the change. And 
Hindu society has hailed it with approval. A similar declaration in 
the state of Baroda, made a couple of years ago, did not make the same 
appeal. 

Not that there have not been objectors :to the Travancore decree. 
The State of Cochin has found itself unable to co-operate, and diffi- 
. culties have appeared. There are temples in the two 

States where the same TJiantiies officiate as priests ; 

Proclamation those who officiate at Travancore temples have been 
declared ritually impure in Cochin. Upholders of the 
“orthodox^^ ways have appealed to the “Agama Shastras^^ whose injunc¬ 
tions consecrate tho images of stone or metal, invite the Divine 
Essence to “dcsccnd^^ and reside in the images {Praii Praiishta). These 
injunctions prescribe meticulous restrictions on men and things in 
their approach to or use in the ceremony of Pran Pratishta (consec¬ 
ration). It is apprehended that the entry of “avarna^^ Hindus into 
these temples will disturb and profane the genius of the place. It is 
difficult to accept the validity of the contention when it is remembered 
that tl)ere are most renowned temples whore the lights are cleaned 
and served in the “Garva Qriha’^ itself by the ’‘Fandarams^\ the 
Sudra temple servant, whose duty consists also in weaving garlands 
for the deities. Those temple servants come from classes far down 
tho hierarchy of Hindu society : they enjoy hereditary lands granted 
for such services by ancient Kings or founders who disregarded this 
‘ivital’^ prohibition. In the Jambukeswar temple at Srirangam the 
Nattiikkottai Chetty trustee or his representative are allowed inside 
and offer the early morning obescicnce in the innermost place possible. 
The Travancore decree has provided for the conservation of the pro¬ 
per atmosphere and the maintenance of the existing rituals and 
ceremonies. 

The Travancore Proclamation and its acceptance by Hindu society 
is proof that Hindu social polity can “adapt itself to the needs of 
the changing times” and changing minds. The “problem” 
“untouchables” is one of the difficulties that 

Reform neighbouring communities have felt tempted to exploit. 

This spirit may come, and perhaps do come, easy to the 
natural man in us. But this blunts the gift of insight to see ourselves 
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as others see us, to detect the maladies in our own body-politic. 
Christian and Muslim societies have to awaken to their own difficulties, 
and how should they accommodate themselves to the new environments 
in India. And the Indian Muslim society, counting: 7 crores of human 
beings as its adherents, the second largest of the Indian communities, 
has to turn its gaze inwards, to reform itself, so that it may play its 
legitimate part in the evolution (f a composite nationality in this 
country- The challenge of the new d:iy that Hindu society faced 
nearly a century ago and which it has been meeting all these years, 
was both a challenge to the spirit of Hindu culture and to its social 
institutions. For, germs of maladies can creep into a social body only 
when the spirit that upholds the organs and which they incarnate 
becomes weak and loses its grip on reality. This spirit has failed both 
Hinduism and Islam ifi the new crisis of life that appeared in the middle 
of the l8(h. century ; and the cause or causes of this failure are the 
same. What the editor of the “Islamic CuIture^^ published under the 
auspices of the thought-leaders of the Nizarn State, says on the “decay'^ 
of his cojumunity, Hindu society recognized in its own life a century 
ago : 

.it is not difficult to recognize that tlie obvious decay of Islamic culture 

during the last few centuries is almost entirely due to a rigidity of conceptions 
about it which have lost the vivid import they possessed at the time of their coming 
uito existence, and have developed into'mechanical repetitions.” 

And for a remedy to this state of things, for Islam to become once 
nga n the creative force that it was in the life of Muslims, he, a 
European convert to the idea and way of life known as Islam, proposes 
a valuation of the Islamic propositions^^ which have to be revised “in 
the light of our understanding of the original sources and freed from 

the thick layer of conventional interpretations which.have been found 

wanting in the present time^^ When Indian Muslims settle down to 
this task they will have their hands more than full to have the time or 
the inclination to exploit the difficulties of other communities ; then 
they will recover the gift to see themselves as others see them ; they 
will find that the spirit of dogmatism closes the mind to charity and 
truth, even the truth to which their own Prophet bore witness thirteen 
centuries ago ; they will find, as the Hindus did, that the conceit of 
being the “chosen people^’ does not wear well in these days, and that 
all have to come down from their perches, work and labour together 
co-opcrativciy to build anew a new nation in India which will be broad" 
based on foundations other than creed or community. 

For this history has to be unlearned both by Hindus and Muslims 
—the history that led Punjab Muslims to seek to reverse conditions 
... at the Sahidganj Gurdwara, and be responsible for blood- 

**unUarncd * sbed, Muslim and Sikh ; and Lucknow Sunnis to revive 
the Mad/hc^Sohoba agitation and be responsible for blood¬ 
shed, Sunni and Shiah. The Muslim claim for “separate 
consideration^^ of their interests has been responsible for enough 
irritated feeling ; if to this be added the exhumation of memories from 
under the debris of history, life in India will not be worth much. 
The Muslim claim on the Shahidganj Gurdwara grounds has been 
staked out after a century. If Hindus were to imitate this example, 
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many a mosquo will have to chanj^e hands to be returned to the 
Hindus ;—to take two examples only, the mosquo within the 
compound of the “Juan Bapce’^ (the well known as ‘‘the waters of 
knowlcdfre^O at Benares and the Adina Musjid near Maldah (Bengal). 
On the walls of both these mosques are architectural desip:ns inspired 
by Hindu “motifs^\ Hindu-Muslim tension, the palpitating agony of 
it, has been with us these many years, and a little blood-letting may 
seem to ease it. 

But what arc we to make of an agitation that goes for its inspira¬ 
tion back to thirteen hundred years when AH was passed over in favour 
of Abu Bakr, Omar and Othman in his succession to his 
Shmh-Sunni father-iii-law as the “Khalifa^^ of Islam. The public rcci- 
tation of the praises of the first three “Khalifas’^ or other 
companions of the Prophet of Islam (known as Mndh-c- 
Sahaho) is resented by the Shiahs who regard them—the first three 
‘‘Khalifas^^—as usurpers. This “usurpation’^ and the tragedy at Kerbela 
have divided Muslim society into two unequal contending groups,—Sunni 
and Shiah, the former being in an overwhelming majority. At Lucknow, 
a centre of the Shiah community, the United Provinces Government 
twentj’five years ago, in 1909, prohibited the recitation on public roads 
of the praises of the first three ^Tvhalifas” of Islam during three days 
in Ashra^ Chhehalum and llajiizan. The Sunni Muslims resented the 
order, courting arrests and imprisonment in larije numbers. After a 
silence of twenty-five years the Sunni Muslims of Lucknow Vuwe 
revived the question of their right to recite Mac/h-r-Sn/Kjfia publicly ; 
processions were taken out—an innovation—reciting the praises of the 
first throe “Khalifas’^ or other companions of the Prophet of Islam, 
which came into clash with Sec. 144, C. P. C. These happenings 
and the spirit that inspires them, the irritation and exasperation that 
they create, are not favourable to Muslim “Taghlib” I'self-organ’zation) 
in India. Hindu-Muslim differences have held up progress ; the civil 
war” in the heart of Muslim society diverts its attention from the 
immediate “problems” that demand and have been awaiting for solution, 
and ])oisons the moral atmosphere of the country and the community* 

Blit this general frenzy of fanaticism cannot long keep off modern 
“problems” from forcing themselves on the attention of the Muslims in 
, . India, as it could not in other Muslim countries. The 

editor of the “Islamic Culture” lias indicated the first 
^ " line of attack on these. The American Professor of the 

Peiping (Pekin) University have indicated the others 
whose solution depends on the first—the “problems” that are uncon¬ 
cerned with doctrinal differences. Religious and philosophical crudi¬ 
ties must first be cleared out before economic and political thoughts 
and activities can have space to grow and function. For this the 
Qur’an, the fountain spring of the Islamic SJiardah, has to be made 
easy of access to the understanding of the widest commonalty of Muslims. 
This is what Turkey under Kemal Ata Turk (Mustafa Kemal Pasha) has 
achieved. As their poet, Zia Zenk Alp, sings of his revivified country ; 

A land in which tlie call to prayer 

Resounds from the moiiqiic in Turkish tongue. 

AVhoro the peasant understands the meaning of his prayers, 
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A land where the sohool-boys road the Qur’an 

in his mother-tongue, 

0 Son of the Turk, this is thy fatherland. 

So must Muslims sing of India. Here is work for Indian Muslima 
that must precede all others. The Hindus commenced this work half- 
a-century back. From this step will follow the re- 
Secularitatlon Valuation of other “Islamic propositions’' such as the 
of Islam secularization of Islamic polity, Halideh Edib traces this 
development in Turkey. The Arab mind, the seed-plot 
of Islam, has, he says, a metaphysical conception of the Universe ; it 
derives legislative power from God, the executive power being delegated 
to the ‘Khalifa’, the doctors of law (the ulemas) act as the intermediaries 
between the two. It was different with the Turk. “In his prc-Islamic 
state he had been accustomed to man-made laws, and he is by nature 
more inclined than the other Islamic peoples to separate religion from 
the ordinary business of life.” Can Muslims in India escape this 
process ? Indian Muslims claim that the legislatures in he country 
should be precluded from touching their “personal laws”. But can 
‘personal laws’ be divorced from economic factors ?—from ‘problems’ 
that demand solution and must be solved before Muslim Society can 
hope to be able to maintain itself in vigour and strength ? These 
problems’ are universal—poverty, education of the masses, labour con¬ 
ditions, the family system, public health, the monetary system, marriage 
and divorce, population, co-operation, and the development of natural 
resources. Do not ‘personal laws’ influence these ‘problems’, simplify 
or complicate them ? And when for solution of these ‘problems’ the 
help of the State is sought, and without which help no solution seems 
to be possible in the presetit stage of social development, can the State 
function if ‘personal laws’ stand in the way ? Are Indian Muslims 
prepared to go to the days when the State was required to disinterest 
itself from the intimate concerns of the people’s life, and each com¬ 
munity, divided by crcdal differences, was a State within the State, 
concerned only with the life of the particular people and promoting its par¬ 
ticular interests ? The demand of Indian Muslims for the inviolability 
of Islamic ‘personal laws’ has its rise in the fear of the Indian State 
that is'evolving before our eyes. This fear does not thrive in countries 
where the Muslims arc in the majority. This fear is at the root of 
the Hindu Muslim disharmony in India. To exorcise this fear out of 
the minds of the Muslim community has been the life-work of the 
late Abd'Ur Rasul (Bengal), the late Mazhar-ul-Huq (Behar), and of 
Abbas Tyabjee (Gujarati who left us recently full of years—all whose 
lives were full of silent sacrifices for this noble cause. Abd-ul Gaffar 
Khan, the “Frontier Gandhi”, as people lovingly call him, stands today 
the leader of many known and unknown workers who have been 
spending themselves in evolving a composite national life in India. 

The “problems” which the Chinese students listed as special to 
their country are not contained within particular boundaries ; they 
demand solution at the hands of every State in eve ry 
country. They have been engaging the attention of every 
Movement thoughtful man, and discussion and debate on them ring 
loud in every country. The “new industrialism” is said 
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to have taught people the value of division of labour ; this division of 
labour seems to have developed into a division of interests and classes, 
into “class con^licts^^ This class conflict has been, we are told, implict 
in human society, and made manifest and explicit by the severe discip¬ 
line of modern im uslrialism. This class conflict is the driving force 
of the politico-economic developments of today, unavoidable as Fate. 
Therefore a record of modern social life must give prominence to the 
Labour and peasant movements. India's “home polity"' is being made 
anew by these movements. Through the courtesy of Frof, N. G. Ranga, 
member of the Assembly in the central legislature, a history of the 
Peasant (Khan) movement in tlie country is ijublished in Page 280 of this 
volume of the “Annual Register". The strivings of our peasantry for a 
better life in the British perod of our history has yet to find a historian. 
Prof. Ranga's narration takes us back only to 1935, to the emergence of 
the “class conscious attempt" made to organize the peasantry in India 
for their “emancipation from every form of exploitation". This limitation 
as to time is arbitrary, and gives no idea of the developments that 
preceeded the present educated leadership of the pesantry in India. 
The materials for such a history may not be plentiful ; but even as 
they are, they cannot be neglected or ignored. In the immediate past, 
since Mahatmaji's entry into Indian politics, the Champaran and Bardoli 
Kisan movements have been pioneers in the line of effective organisa¬ 
tion and disciplined action. 

Previous to that Kisan discontent, organized by liberal-minded men, 
Indian and European, has wrung concession and relief from zaminders 
or planters. The present writer is not competent to 

Movement recall all these activities in other provinces—activities which 

in regional historians should bring out to public view. He 

will, therefore, content himself with recording certain 
events in Bengal. The most outstanding of these was the Indigo 
agitation in Bengal in the sixties of the last century. The dissatisfac¬ 
tion was guided by the Rev. C. Bomewetch, missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society at Santipur, the Rev. C. H. Bumhardt at Krishna- 
gar (district Nadia, Bengal) ; and the Rev. James Lang who translated 
Dinobandhu Mitra's Darpan —“Mirror of Indigo"—had to 

sufler prosecution in law for it. Among Indians, Vishnu Charan 
Biswas and Digambar Biswas (district Jessore, Bengal) were 
leadeis and organizers. Haiish Chandra Mukherjee, editor of 
the most intrepid of Indian newspapers of the day, the “Hindu 
Patriot” made the cause of the indigo agriculturists his own. 
He was an auditor in the Military Audit department of the Govern¬ 
ment ; and it was felt an honour and a distinction by his official 
superiors to have have such a man in their office; Sishir Kumar 
Ghosh of the “Amrita Bazar Patrika” and his elder brothers, Basanta 
Kumar and Hemanta Kumar Ghosh, are said to have played some 
part in the organization of this movement. Driven by misery the 
peasants took a vow—rather than grow indigo they would cut an arm 
of theirs. The lieutenant-governor. Sir John Peter Grant, bore witness 
to the disciplined intensity of feeling of the sufferers, men and women, 
and championed their cause. The ryots triumphed. “Philosophical 
radicals" in Bengal, represented by Akshaya Knmar Datta, Piari 
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Chand Mitra, Kishory Chand Mitra, had in their writings, as for 
instance, in the “Tattwabodhini Hatrika” and the “Bengal Spectator'*, 
discussed the “problem'' of the ryot; Bankim Chandra Chattapadhyaya 
in a series of articles in the “Bangadarshana'^ on the “Bengal Peasant'^ 
discussed the hardships of their life and warned the Bengal zamindars, 
the creation of Lord Cornwallis, of the error of their ways ; in 1881, 
Abhaya Charan Das (Howrah) in his book in English—**The Indian 
Ryot” exposed the iniquity and the cruelty of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment in Bengal, Behar and Orissa and parts of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh ; Sakharam Ganesh Deoskar, the Maharatta 
Brahmin naturalized in Bengal, wrote on the woes of the peasantry, 
drawing on the books of Dadabhai Naoroji, William Digby and Ramesh 
Chandra Dutt. The “Deccan Riots" of 1875 in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency threw the light on the “ryotwari settlement" and its effects. 
The late Prof. Dwijadas Datta, father of Uilashkar Datta, Mr. Pramatha 
Chaudhury, barrister-at-law, and Srijut Rishikesh Sen have helped 
by their books to prepare the ground in which has grown the modern 
“Kisan*" movement in the province. In organizational activities the lead of 
the late Jnanondra Nath Ray (better known as J. N, Ray), barrister-at- 
law, of the late Keshab Chandra Ghosh, founders respectively of the 
“Bengal Ryot Samiti" and the **Bengal Krishak]Samiti" has to be gratefully 
remembered. The Kapasdanga Conference (district Nadia), the first 
of its kind in Bengal, held in April, 1920, has to be regarded as a 
mile-post in the development of peasant consciousness .in Bengal ; it 
was presided over by the Rev. Father Bareta, a Roman Catholic priest, 
associated at one time with the Italian peasant movement 

The **labour'* movement in Bengal in its modern restricted sense 
had its rise in the seventies of the last century. As in other fields so 
in this Bankim Chandra Chattapadhyaya was the path- 
^*“L*b*^* finder. His series of articles in the **Bangadarshana" on 

Movement “Samya”—Equality—were the first utterances of the 

puzzled revolt of conscience against modern economic 
inequalities in Indian life. The late Pandit Shib Nath^ Sastri, one of 
the founders of the Sadharana Brahmo Samaj, in the Samadarshee", 
the late Dwarka Nath Gangapadbyaya and the late Ki^shna Kumar 
Mitra in the “Sanjibanee", joined in this chorus ; the late Sasipada 
Banerjee was, perhaps, the first t:> organize industrial labour in India 
—the labour that was minting money in the jute mills at Baranagoro 
on the Hooghly in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ; he started in 1874 
the first **working class journal".’in India—the Bharat Sramajibee" 
containing ** wood-cuts from English blocks" imported all the way 
from Britain ; for the safe custody of working class savings he helped 
the organization of a “District Savings Bank", popularly known as 
the “Anna Bank”, for even an anna deposit was accepted. The fellow- 
workers of these pioneers in the other provinces were Kundukuri 
Veerasalingam who started “Ragged schools" in Madras ; in Bombay 
Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, Sapurji 
Borabji Bangali and Dadyaldas Ratansi; in Ahmedabad Bhola Nath 
Sarabhai, Ranchorlal Chotelal, Mahiputram Rupram Nilkanth and Syamji 
Erishcavarma. 
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Dwarka Nath Gaagapadhyaya was pioneer in the most necessary 
preliminary of all labour uplift—enquiry and study of labour condi¬ 
tions that are suppressive of the human element in “labour'^ For 
this he risked his life. Pandit Ram Kumar Vidyaratna, a missionary 
of the Brahmo Samaj, in course of his missionary tour 
G^n^^a^^adhva a Assam where tea gardens had been opened and work- 

angapa ya Under European auspices, came to know of facts in 

tea garden ‘"Coolie” life, a new form of wage-slavery. 
Ho recounted his experiences to his Calcutta co-religionists, of whom 
Dwarka Nath volunteered to gather first-hand information of these 
facts. He disguised himself as a ""coolie”, worked in tea gardens, 
saw and felt what life in them were. On returii to Calcutta he gave 
publicity to his personal experiences in the columns of the “Sanjibanee” 
and the ‘"Bengalee”, the English weekly whoso editor was Surendra 
Nath Bauerjee. The title of the English articles was—“Slave Trade 
in Assam.” The disclosure created a sensation, roused local officialdom, 
unwilling or afraid to ofiend the “Planter Raj”, to a sense of their duty 
which was to protect the poor and the helpless. A t the first session of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference, held in October, 1888, the “coolie” question 
obtained the most prominent place, Bipin Chandra Pal proposing the 
resolution and Dwarka Nath seconding it. In concludin g the session, 
the president, the ifamous homeopath, Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, foun¬ 
der of the Science Association (Calcutta), referred to this in the follow¬ 
ing terms ; 

liave to congratulate you that in your very first resolution you have advocated 
tlie cause of the labourers of Assam ; 1 do not call them ^^Coolies"’, for 1 liate the 
name '‘coolie” being applied to human beings ; in passing this lesohitiou you have 
given unmistakable indication of the sympathy, humanity and pliilauthrophy vvhich 
should be the guiding and animating principle of all men both as individuals and 
as forming communities.” 

This Conference also passed a resolution requesting the Indian 
National Congress to take up the cause of the “coolies”. In the sub- 
. jects committee it was objected to that it was a “provin- 
^*ierert”in"' subject. Dwarka Nath countered it by proving that 

"Labour” labourers from Bombay, Madras and other provinces for¬ 
med the vast majority of the working population of the 
estates—there were at the time 15,000 Madras and fiOO Bombay “coolies” 
in them. In the 12th. session of the Congress at Calcutta, Rahimut-ulla 
iSiyanni of Bombay presiding, the abolition of the “indenture system” was 
first trumpeted forth from the Congress platform. 

Other attempts at “labour” organization were made during the Swa¬ 
deshi and anti-partition agitation days. The mind of society was stirred, 
u and out of its deeps erupted streams of discontent. Political 

nUaUo'^n in inspiration swelled their volume. The .'strike of clerks at 

1906 Burn & Co., an European Engineering firm, of the composi¬ 

tors in certain Calcutta printing presses, at the E. 1. Ry., 
found their leaders in Aswini Kumar Banerjee and Apurba Kumar Ghosh, 
barristers-at-law, the late Moulvi Leakat Hossein, and the late Premtosh 
Basu, Upadhaya Brahmabandhav, the supporter of all good causes, co¬ 
operating. Since then discontent has broadened and deepened itself ; 
discontent has become “class-conscious”. But educated leadership of it 
continues. And modern labour leaders in Bengal owe a debt to these men 
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who blazed the way for them ; they cannot forget that the organised study 
of the economic life of the Indian people which supplies the armoury of 
their great argument to-day coincided with and inspired the first stirrings 
of the Nationalist movement in its most intense phase in the country ; 
that the urge to economic betterment and labour uplift was strengthened 
by the ‘'petit bourgeoisc” economists—Dadabhai Naoro]!, Mahadev Gobind 
llanade, William Digby and Ratnesh Chandra Dutt. 

The history of the All-India Women’s Conference tells us that the 
“original Btiraulus” of the idea at its back had come from a speech of 
^ the Director of Public Instruction, Rengal. in course of 

ihe^naiW’ to which he asked Indian women “to tell us with one voice 

rebuild India what they want, and keep on telling us till they got it”. 

Here spoke the voice of the modern man, confused and 

bewildered by the complexities of modern life, that have proved themselves 
unamenable to the guidance of the “mere man”. India, divided by sectional 
asperities, born of ignorance, fear, ambition, memories of wrongs and 
experiences of injustice, finds the leadership arid wisdom of her men 
ineffective and misleading, and she turns with a “mighty faith” to her 
womanhood, to the daughters of the nation, who will yet rebuild India 
into a nation, of the strong and free”, to quote the significant words of 
Rani Lakshmibai Raj wade of Gwalior, one of the Vice-presidents of the 
All-India Women’s Conference. This hope and this aspiration have 
made the Women’s Movement in India the crowning point of the 
Renaissance that has set in the country a hundred years and more. 

The women’s movement in our country as in others began with a 
strong note of resentment at man’s failure to make the best of the 
materials that nature and Nature’s God have placed at our disposal. 

, The years have toned down this note. Further, when 

ment-"not sec-' womoii felt impelled to assort their position in 

tional virtue of thf'ir being makers of homes and their up¬ 

holders, of the present and future, they chose as their 
particular work—reform of education, and reform of social institutions 
that hinder the development of the human personality, the unit (f a 
rich and vigorous social life. Since then they have been reaching out 
to other activities till to-day no element of national life is beyond their 
watch tower. This development wa® stressed at the 11th session of 
the All-India Women’s Conference, held at Ahmedabad in the last week 
of December, 1936. 

Mrs. Margaret Cousins was president of the Conference. This 
daughter of Erin, fellow sufferer with India in the imperial household 
of Britain, has made this country her "homo for this life” 

Mw arek forc-front of the battle for India’s up- 

CousUis lift and freedom since the days when she joined Mrs. 

Annie Besant about twenty-one years ago. As secretary 
of the Women’s Indian Association started at Adyar (Madras) at almost 
about the same time under Mrs. Annie Besant’s inspiration, she 
has so worked that she is regarded as one of the pioneers of the 
women’s movement in India ; her election as presidetd of the last 
session of the All-India Women’s Conference stamps this recognition 
with the esteem of her Indian sisters. Her speech fulfils the claims she 
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made for it—that it wanted to “inject fresh encouragement and enthu¬ 
siasm^^ into the workers in the women^s cause whom “critical tones^' 
seem to question with a hint, slight or broad, of discouragement. And 
her passionate plea for National freedom gives eloquent expression to 
the national longing : 

“India to-day is a subject country. Wo say, ‘Can man be froo if woman be a 
slave ?’ We go further and say, ‘Can the Indian man and woman be free if India be 
a slave ?’ Over and over again we are made aware of Indian National liolplossnoss...”. 

“The tide of national consciousness has risen high in the last ton years. The 
people state now evorywhore that they want tlie government of the country wholly 
m their own control. We women in this conference are part of the people. " We can¬ 
not separate ourselves from them. Wo are in our way a representative cross-section 
of the people. How can wo remain dumb about national freedom, tlie very basis of 
all groat reforms ? Our whole Conference mentality lias iioon moving yearly towards 
a Declaration of our as[)iration of National Kreodora. A Muslim President of a Cons¬ 
tituent Conference in an Indian State said last month tliat our work for political 
f ’vanceraent is as necessary as our work for humane rolationsliips or eeonomie pros¬ 
perity. One of our speakers at the half-yearly meetings saifl, ‘our excursions into 
the political arena must bo left to critical time’. The inauguration of a new Consti¬ 
tution is such a time. In my opinion it is the psychological moment for our Con¬ 
ference to take a step forward and for us to declare our unity with the yearnings of 
awakened India for the free control of its destinies.” 

Mrs. Cousins* speech hints at the doubts and hesitations that the 
conference mind is assailed with in relation to the “Declaration of 
oiir aspiration of National Freedom^* ; they are symptomatic of the 
national mind. 


The positive programme of work that the conference is striving to 
push through was given a realistic touch in the welcome address of 
“Illiteracy, Lady Vidyagauri Nilkanth, chairwoman of the reception 
poverty, and committee. Speaking of the experiences of the Propa- 
wani of ganda Committee of the Reception Committee which 
sanitotion toured Gujarat and Kathiawad to enlist the sympathy 
and support of the people in the conference cause, she bore testimony 
to the spirit of sacrifice and the keen desire of the women workers 
to improve the lot of rural women. But “much remained to be done. 
The appalling illiteracy, poverty and absence of sanitation brought 

tears to their eyes”. The men and women who have been conducting 
these Congresses and conferences in our country do not generally and 
usually como into touch with the things that Lady Vidyagauri 

described. Their first contact with these—the black abyss that lay 

under the world^s wealth —may startle them. But this contact is the 

necessary first step to a realization of the mystery and cruelty that 
surround and make up so much of life. And the most hopeful 
element in the dark prospect is this awakening on the part of 


Indians upper class men and women to the reality of things in India 
— to the life of 7,000 out of every 10,000 of the population ; of these 
7,000 nearly 2,000 are wage-earning -women. To really help and 
succour them, “let us live in a village as Gandhiji is living in 
Shegaon^\ suggested Mrs. Cousins ; for without direct experience of 
the day-to-day life of the rural people, we cannot know their mind 
and habits of life ; “only through the documentation of the heart will 
we get the courage and will’’ to help our people to build the “life 
beautifur\ Id this behalf the proposal of Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
convener of the Rural Reconstruction Sub-Committees of the 
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conference, deserves consideration—the proposal fhat every constitu¬ 
ency should “adopt’^ just one villajje where sustained, concentrated 
work should be carried, regular visits paid, so that this “adopted” 
village may be a centre of light and inspiration to the villages 
around. The constructive activities started under the auspices of the 
Indian National Congress have taken many to the villages. Mahatmaji 
at Shegaon is the beacon-light to all of them. The All-Tndia Women’s 
Conference by co-operating with them can bring to the solution of the 
rural “problem” their gift of sympathy and comprehension. 

Forces, conscious and unconscious, influences, personal and 
impersonal, alien state policy and national policy, have found in India 
a field for their experiments. The re-mouldhig of the 
The National mind of India has been going on under British 

“Sadhana” auspices for over a century. In the process many 

crudities have fallen away from our body politic; 

this education by creating new values condemnatory, implied or 

expressed, of Indian social life, helped to wean away from the 

villages the middle classes who had maintained the cultural traditions of 
the country ; this education helped to convert these same classes into 
a new “root race”, drawn from all strata of society, which in the 

fulness of time, has come forward to challenge and threaten British 

hegemony in India. As a measure of safety, the government have re¬ 
entered the field of education with a now technicpie of attack to recapture 
the mind of India which has almost slipped out of their influence and con¬ 
trol. Indian nationalism had its own methods of oflence and defence. These 
have gained a new meaning, a new strength, a wider sweep, and a 
new imrposo since Mahatma Gandhi stepped into the leadership of the 
country. In the various programmes he has placed before his ])eople 
are to be found the seed-plots of a hea'thier, simpler and humancr 
national life—self-reliant b’t unaggressive, rooted in honest labour 
but disdaining to exploit the labour of others. Certain of these seed- 
plots were laid by Rabindra Nath Tagore at Sri-Niketan and Santi- 
Niketan at Bolepur (Bengal) five and thirty years back. It has taken 
the nation these years to realise that this is the positive and cons¬ 
tructive ‘^Sadhana’’ (dedicated work) that they must undertake, if they 
mean to renew their strength and recover their heritage—the heritage 
gained through the discipline of centuries, the heritage of India, des¬ 
cribed by William Durant, as 

‘"the tolerance and the gentleness of a mature mind, tho quiet content of the un- 
acquisitive soul, tho calm of the understanding spirit, and a unifying love for all 
things”. 

{Specially contributed by Sj\ Suresh Chandra Deb.) 



King Edward VIIFs Abdication 

( An Indian View ) 

Seven days in December, 1936—4th. December to 10th. December— 
witnessed a drama of intense human interest, though it touched on the 
life of a King, unmade one King and made another, and, according 
to constitutional “pundits^^ precipitated a crisis in the British Empire 
which it weathered through with credit and distinction. But long after 
the ^intricacies and subleties of “Royal Succession to the Throne” or 
the “Royal Style and Titles^\ beloved of Lord Chanci llors, Attorney- 
Generals, Solicitor-Generals shall have been forgotten, the human mind 
and heart shall return to the romance of Edward VIII of Britain with 
wistful sympathy, such is human nature, its love for a love story. 

The love that came into his life, came late, in his maturity of his 
youth, when his people had come to accept him as almost their 
“bachelor^^ king. The romance began when he was Prince of Wales, 
two or three years before the death on January 20, 1936 of his father, 
King George V and must have caused anxiety to his parents and 
friends. And, though it was difficult, as Mr. Baldw'n said to the 
House of Commons, “to realize that His Majesty was not a boy” for 
he looked “so young”, tlie years sitting so lightly on him, he was “a 
mature man with a wide and great experience of life”, with a will of 
his own and a philosophy of life developed in and by him. In this 
philosophy the lack of ])ositive signs of any awareness of his need for 
Divine grace distressed the upholders of the State Church. The Bishop 
of Bradford, Dr. Blunt, gave expression to this feeling—the feeling 
that “to all outward a})pearances the King seemed to live entirely 
indilT'erently to the public practice of religion” ; tnere was in him the 
absence of “an outward concern for religion”. The London Times 
represented a wider circle of British people when it said that 

•‘His Majesty’s circle was too largely composed of men and women, somo of them 
of high l)irth, and all of them remote from “tho i)eoplo”, who cared loss for his 
welfare than for tlieir own amusement. Tho real clash was between thouglitlossness 
and exotic society'and tho hard core of British tradition and conduct which is 
common to all classes in this country”. 

As Prince of Wales, heir to the throne, he was popular, the “spoilt 
child” of the nation. But as King, bred in constitutional traditions by my 
father” as King Edward himself said in his last message to the empire, he 
found himself up against this hard core of tradition and conduct of his 
peoi)lo,— tradition and conduct that had not a longer past than the reign 
of his great grand'mother. Queen Victoria, that is, a hundred years. 
Before that liritish people had tolerated a laxer tradition and conduct in 
their sovereigns. But, long or short, there it was, and for the sake of even 
the “Prince Charming” that Edward was, his people were not prepared 
to relax it. Not that any constitutional test was adopted by tho Go¬ 
vernment to gauge the feeling of the “sovereign people”. But the^sovoreiga 
people” had ways of asserting itself, of making its will known ‘in times 
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other than the Election Day ; these were not forthcoming to the assis¬ 
tance of their King. Thus was this another example of a woman's 
face or smile drawing a King from his throne, and sending him to the 
wilderness, physical and spiritual. 

When such a&airs of the heart arrive, there ensues a conflict of 
loyalties, for none is so lonely as not to have any obligations. King 
Edward VIII found himself in such a predicament. In the first bjut 
he lost when he succumbed to the fatal fascination of Mrs. Simpson, 
forgetting that she had a husband. As the Scotsman put it : This 
should not have been the end. There ought to have been a point, at 
which His Majesty himself must have felt ho was treading on dangerous 
ground." This deviation from the existing standard in relation to these 
affairs landed King Edward into a situation which the facile plasticity 
of ordinary human morals relegates to the back stairs or Kingly con¬ 
sideration rewards with a title. But King Edward had another quality, 
the Kingly quality of courage ; “he freely admitted and shouldered a 
burden from his own past", recognized the Manchester Ouardiam an 
authentic voice of British Liberalism with its mid-Victorian affiliations 
to faith and conduct ; this “Trince" Edward demonstrated in his 
message to the world. “At long last I am able to say a few words. 
I have never wanted to withhold anything, but until now it has not 
been constitutionally possible for me to speak". This implied appeal to 
the world's judgment is a new phenomenon, a recognition of the 
emergence of a new honesty in human relations, a new frankness. Mr. 

Baldwin bore testimony to it when he said ; “This crisis,.has arisen 

now rather than later from that very frankness of His Majesty's 
character, which is one of his many attractions'*. 

The British mind, as it reacted on the episode, displayed a discipline 
and reserve qualities that are said to be implicit in the British 
character. The King wanted to “go with dignity" , he avoided London 
“while this thing was in dispute because of the cheering crowds'* ; he 
wanted to “go with as little disturbance to his ministers and his 
people". The British people responded to this unexpressed desire of their 
King. The rigorous self-repression of the King discouraged any attempt 
at forming a “King's Party”—an unconscious demonstration of that 
instinct for public service, and sacrifice of self—the bed-rock on which 
independent national life is reared and could alone be kept uninjured. 
The dignity with which King Edward wanted to go ruled out any 
pettiness of spirit ; both he and his people maintained their dignity 
and added to it, individually and collectively. 

The reaction of the Indian mind to the affair was of a^ mixed 
character—admiration of the King as a person in renouncing his 
throne for love, and disapproval of his failure to restrain or control 
his growing love for another man's wife. The new order of mind, 
the product of modern education in India, belonged to the former 
group. The old order remembered anew the Ramayana episode, and 
approved of the quotation in Mr. Baldwin's speech : 

‘‘His soul is not his own, for ho himself is subject to his birth ; he may not as 
unvalued persons do, carve for himself. On his choice depends the safety and health 
of the whole State”. 
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The smaller number of politically-minded people in India were 
sarcastic at Mr. Baldwin's old Victorian mind, and its endorsement by 
the British people ; they were sarcastic at the British brand of demo¬ 
cracy that tolerated the despotism housed in Downing Street, London. 
They could not reconcile Mr. ChurchilFs lament and pious hope : 

“Althoufch our hopes to-day lie withered, the King’s personality would not go 
down unchorishod to the future ages, and will bo particularly remembered in the 
homes of his poorer subjects” 

with the supineness of the British democracy which lacked the 
will and strength to strike a blow on behalf of a King loved for his 
“ready sympathy with suffering/^ And Indian progrcssivists wakened 
to the fact that in the quality of things, material and mental, those for 
British home consumption differed from that sent out cast of the Suez. 
Indian conservatives smiled their superior smile, suggesting—have not 
we told you this before ? King Edward’s abdication, the influences 
that led to it, and the published reasons that supported it and stifled 
opposition to it have! thus, come to be regarded as an argument for 
conservative principles. 

The King’s Message to Parliament 

King Edward VIII convoyed his irrevocable intention to abdicate In a message 
to Parliament on the 10th December 1936. The text of tho message, road in a grave 
voice by the bpeaker, is : 

“After long and anxious consideration, I have determined to renounce throne to 
which I succeeded ou tho death of my father and 1 am now communicating this my 
liual and irrevocable decision. Realising, as 1 do, the gravity of this step, I can 
only hope that I shall have the understanding of my peoples in the decision I have 
taken and the reasons which have led mo to take it. 

“i will not enter now into my private feelings, but I would beg that it should 
bo remembered that the burden which constantly rests upon tho shoulders of a 
sovereign is so heavy that it can only bo borne in circumstances different from 
those in which I now find myself.” 

“I conceive that I am not over-looking tho duty that rests on me to place in the 
forefront the public interests when 1 declare that I am conscious that 1 can no 
longer dischaige this task with cfliciency or with satisfaction to myself. 

“1 have accordingly this morning executed an Instrument of Abdication in tho 
terms following : 

“1, Edward tbe Eighth, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions 
beyond tho seas, King-Emjieror of India, do hereby declare my irrevocable deter¬ 
mination to renounce the Throne for myself and for my descendants and my desire 
that effect should be given to this Instrument of Abdication immediately. In token 
whereof, 1 have hereunto set my hand this tenth day of December, 1936 in tho 
presence of the witnesses whoso signatures are subscribed. 

Edward R. I.” 

“My execution of this Instrument has been witnessed by my three bothers. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke of York, the Duke of Gloucester and the Duke of Kent. 

“1 deeply appreciate the spirit which has actuated the appeal which has been 
made to me to take a different decision and I have, before reaching my final deter¬ 
mination, most fully pondered over them, but my mind is fully made up. Moreover, 
further delay cannot but be most injurious to the peoples whom I have tried to 
serve as Prince of Wales and as King and whose future happiness and prosperity 
are tho constant wish of my heart. 

“1 take my leave of them in the confident hope that tho course which I thought It 
right to follow is that which is the best for the stability of the Throne and the 
Empire and tho happiness of my peoples, I am deeply sensible of the consideration 
which they always extended to mo both before and after my accession to the Throne 
smd v?h\eh i know they w'rW extend m toil mewxe to my enaeee'^or* 
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“I am most anxious there should bo no delay of any kind in Kivinj' effect to the 
Instrument whicli I have executed and that all the necessary stops should bo taken 
immediately to secure that my lawful successor, my brothers. H. R. II. the Duke of 
York, should ascend the Throne”. 


Moving Story of Renunciation 

In the House of Commons, on the same day, the 10th. December, Mr. Baldwin 
Iiandod the King’s message concerning his intention regarding the constitutional issue 
to the Speaker which the Speaker read. The following is a summary ; 

“After long and anxious consideration, I liavo determined finally and irrevocably 
to renounce the Throne. 1 place public intor(?st in tlio foreground when I declare 
1 can no longer discharge tlie heavy task with efiicioacy or satisfaction to myself 
I desire that effect bo given to this rnstrumont of Abdication immediately. 

“Before taking the decision, I fully pondered over the appeals made to me to 
take a different decision. Further delay is injurious to my peoples, wlioso future 
happiness and prosperity are the constant wish of my heart. 

“I hope the necessary steps will bo taken immediately to secure my lawful sue- 
cesssr, my brother, the Duke of York, to ascend the Throne.” 

Immediately after the Speaker concluded the King’s speech, Mr. Baldwin, the 
Prime Minister, rose and made one of the most moving speeches heard in the historic 
Chamber. 

Moving that the King’s message he considered, Mr. Baldwii told tho hushed 
House that no more grave mo.ssago was over received by Parliament. 

Mr. Baldwin said : “1 have to move that His Majesty's most gracious message 
bo now considered. No graver message has ever boon received by Parliament and 
no more difficult, I may almost say, repugnant task has over been imposed 
upon a Prime Minister.” (Sympathetic cheers.) 

“1 would ask tlio House—which I know would not be without sympathy for me 
and my position to-day—” (renewed sympathetic cheers)—“to remember, in this and 
last week 1 had not little time in which to compose the speech for delivery. 8o I 
must tell what I have to tell truthfully, sincerely and plainly with no attempt to 
dress up cr adorn.” 

“I shall have little or nothing to say in tho way of comment or any criticism 
or praise or blame. I think my best course is to toll, so far as I can, what passed 
between His Majesty and myself and what led up to the present situation. I like 
to say at the start that His Majesty, as Prince of Wales, has honoured mo for many 
years with a friendship which 1 value. I know ho would agree with mo in my 
saying to you that it was not only friendship between man and man, but a friend¬ 
ship of perfection and 1 would like to tell the House when we said good-bye on 
Tuesday night at Fort Belvedere, wo both felt and said to each other, that that 
friendship, so far from being impaired by tho decisions this last week, bound u.s 
more closely together than it ever had and would last for life.” ICheers). 

“This House will want to know how it was that 1 had my first interview with 
His Majesty. His Majesty has been most generous in allowing me to toll the House 
that pertinent part of the discussions, whicli took place between us. As the House 
is aware, I had been ordered in August and September complete rest wliich, owing 
to the kindness of my staff and the consideration of all my colleagues, I was able 
to enjoy to tho fullest. When October came, although i was ordered to take ray rest 
that month, I felt I could not, in fairno.ss to ray work, take a further holiday. I 
came as it were on lialftimo before tho middle of October and, for the first time 
since the beginning of August, was in a position to look into things. 

“There wore two things which disquieted me at tho moment. There was coming 
into my office a vast volume of correspondence mainly at that time from British 
subjects and American citizens of British origin in the United States, also from some 
Dominions and this country, all expressing perturbation and uneasiness at what was 
appearing in the American Press. 1 was warned also that there was, iu the near 
future, a divorce case coming on, tho result whereof made me realise that possibly a 
difficult situation might arise. Later, I felt it was essential someone should see His 
Majesty and warn him of the difficult situation that might arise later if occasion was 
given for what might come if that gossip and criticism and danger wore brought 
from the other side of the Atlantic to this country. I felt, in tho circumstances, 

8 
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mau was th (3 Fiiinc Miuister. I felt I was dooply boiiud by my duty, as I conceived 
it, to till) coantry and my duty to liim not only as coiiticillor, but as a friend. 1 
consulted—1 am ashamed to say—and they have forgiven me—none of my colleagues. 
1 happened to bo staying in the neighbourliood of Eort Belvedere about the middle of 
October and 1 ascertained that His JUujesty was leaving his house on Sunday the 
I8lh to eiitdituiu a small shootin^^ party in tiaudnagliam and loavini; on Sundav after¬ 
noon. J tvlophonod from my friend’s house on Sunday morning and _ found ho had 
loft earlier than 1 expected. In the circumstances, f communicated with him through 
his Secietnry and stated 1 desired to see him (the first and the only occasion on 
which I asked tor an interview) and that the matter was urgent. I told him what 
it was. J expressed my willingness to go to Sandringham on Tuesday October 20, 
hut J said 1 thouglit it wiser for IIis Majesty to see me at Eort Belvedere, for 1 
was anxious that no one at that time should know my visit and, at any rate, our 
first talk should be in complete piivacy. 1 was informed that llis Majesty would 
motor back on Monday the 19th October to Belvedere and he would see me on Tues¬ 
day morning. 

'T)n Tuesday morning, 1 saw him. I may say, before I proceed to details, that 
an adviser to the Crown can be of no possible service to his master unless ho tells 
him fiom time to tune the truth as he sees it (cheers), whether the truth is welcome or 
not. J..et me say during those talks there was nothing I have not told His Majesty 
of wliat 1 felt he ought to be aware. Nothing, ills Majesty’s attitude ail through 
lias been—Jet me put it in this way—never has he shown any sign of offence or ol 
being hurt at anything I said to him. The whole of our discussions had been carried 
out, as f said, with increase, if possible, of mutual respect and the regard which ex¬ 
isted betvreon us. 

‘T told him I had two great anxieties, one, the effect of the continuance on the 
King of the criticism that at the time was proceeding in the American iTess and in 
the Dominions, particularly Canada, wliere it was widespread and the elfeot it would 
have on this country. 

‘'That was the liist time 1 reminded him of what I often told him and_ his 
brothers in the years that have passed. That w'as this. The British monarchy is a 
unique institution. The Crowm in this country, through the centuries, had been de- 
jiiivod of many of its prerogatives. Yet to-day, wdiile that is true, it stands for far 
more than it has done at any time in the history of the country. 

‘'Tlio importance of its integrity is beyond all question, far greater than it has 
ever been, being not only the lust link of the Empire that is left, but a guarantee in 
tins country, so long as it exists, of that integrity against many evils that have 
allected and afflicted other countries. There was no one in this country w’ho would 
not subscribe to it. But while tiiai feeliug largely depends upon the respect which 
has grow^ri up in tbe last three generations for the monarchy, it might not take so 
long in the face of criticism to lose that power and lose it far more rapidly than it 

took to build it up. Once lost, I doubt if anything could restore it. That was the 

basis of my talk on that aspect and 1 expressed my auxioty and dosiie that such 
anxiety should not have cause to go on. In my view, 1 said that no popularity in 
the long run would w’oigli against the elTect of such criticism. 1 told his Majesty 
that 1, for one, looked forward to his reign being a great reign in a new ago. He 
luis so many qualities necessary for such uffleo (Cheers). I told him I had come 
naturally bt'cause 1 w'as his Prime Miuister, but 1 w^anted to talk it over as a frienii 
and see if 1 could help him in the matter aud perliaps—1 w'as not saying what I 
should nut say, altliough I have not asked His Majesty wfflother I might say this, 
but 1 say it aud do not think he wnll mind as 1 think it illustrates the basis of our 
talks. 

“It was on that aspect that wo talked for an hour. I went away glad that the 
ice had been broken, because I knew it had to be broken. My conscience at that 
moment was clear. For some little time, wo had no furthor meetings. I begged His 

Majesty to consider all 1 said. 1 pressed him for no kind of answer but asked him 

if he would consider everything I said. 

“The next time I saw him was on Monday between 10 and 11 in Buckingham 
Palace. By that date the decree ?iisi had been pronounced in the divorce case. 1 
felt it my duty ou tliat occasion (His Majesty had sent for me. I had meant to see 
him later in the week). 1 felt it my duty to beg in conversation. I spoke to liim 
for quaitor of an hour oj- twenty minutes on the question of marriage. Again, you 
must remember the Cabinet liad uot been in this at all. J reported to four of my 
senior colleagues the conversation at Belvedere. 1 began by giving my view on tlie 
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possible maiTia^^o an<l told him I did not think the particular marria;;o was one that 
would receive the approbation of the country and that the marria;,^^ would juvolvo 
the lady becomin^^ Queen. I said to llis Majesty once that f rai<,dit bo a remnant 
of the old Victorians but ray worst enemies would not say of me that 1 did not 
know what the reaction of the Enf,disli people would be to any particular course of 
action. 

“I told him r was cortaiu that it would ho imjfraoticablo. I cannot go furthor 

into the details but that was the substance. I pointed out that the position of the 

King’s wife was different from the position of the wifj of any other citizen in the 
country. That is part of the price whicli tlio King lias to pay, that his wife 
becomes tlie Queen and the t^iioen becomes the Queen of the country and, therefore, 
in the choice of tho Queen, tiie voice of the people must be heard. It W'as the 
trutli and was so expressed in tho lines ; 

“Jlis soul is not his own, for ho himself is subject to his birth ; ho may not, 

as unvalued persons do, starve for himself. On his choice depends tlio safety and 

hi'altli of the wliolo State.” 

“Then llis Majesty said to me—I have his permission to tell you this—that he 
wanted to (ell me something he had lung wantial to tell me. lie said, “I am going 
to Marry Mis. Simpson and I am jirepared to go.” I said, bSir, that is most grievous 
news and it is imjiossible for rai^ to mak^ any comment on that to-day.’ He told the 
Queen that night. He told the Duke of Yoik and the Duke of Gloucester the next 
day and the Duke of Kent on either Wednesday or Thursdav. As for the rest of tliat 
week, so far as I know, lie was considering that point. He sent for mo again on 
Wednesday, 25th. November. Meantime, a suggestion had been made to me that a 
)iossiblo compromise must bo arranged to avoid those two (lossibilities that liad been 
seen hist in tho distanoe and then aiiproaching nearer and nearer. 

The eomjiromisB was that the King should marry and that rarliaraont should pass 
an Act to enahle the lady to b(‘ (lie King’s wife without tlie iiositioii of a queen. 
When T saw His Majesty on Wednesday, 25tli November, he asked me if that pro- 
pORition had been put to rne. I said \ves’. He asked me what I thought of it. 1 told 
him tliat 1 had not considered it. I said I (jould give no consulerod opinion but if 
he asked for ray first reaction informally it was that rarliament would novor pass 
it J stated that, if lie desired, 1 would examine it formally before tlie wliole Cabinet, 
communicating with tlie J’nmo Ministers of all the Dominions. Was that his wish ? 

He told me it was. I said 1 would do it. On Sind December, ho asked me to go and 
see him again. I intended asking for an audience later that week because such en- 
(^uiries as I thought jiroper to make I liad not completed, but tho enquiries had gone 
lar enough to show that neither in the Dominions nor hero would there bo any 
prosjiects of sucii legislation being accefited. llis Majesty asked me if T could 
answer his question I replied I was afraid (hat it was impractioabJo for those 
reasons. J want the House to realise that Jlis Majesty said ho was not surprised at 
the answer. He took my answer with no question and nover referrod to it again. I 
want the House to realise that l)eeause if you juit yourselves in His Majesty’s place— 
and you know what His Majesty’s feelings are—you know how glad he would have 
been had this been possible. But he has behaved there as a great gentleman. Ho 
said no more about it. 

“'Hie matter was closed, I never heard a word about it again from him. That 
decision was a formal decision and was the only formal deeisiou of any kind taken 
by tho Cabinet until 1 come to tho history of yesterday. When we finished that con¬ 
versation, T pointed out the gravity of the possible alternative, that it brought him into 
a situation when he would be placed in a grievous situation between two contlicting 
loyalties in his own house—either the corajilete abandonment of the project upon 
which his heart was set and remaining as King or doing, as he intimated to mo, he 
was prepared to do in the talks whieli I liavu reported, of going and later contracting 
that marraigo if it were possible. From that date until now that has been tho strug¬ 
gle in which His Majesty has been engaged. We have had many talks but always 
on tho various asjiects of this limited problem. Tho IToiiso must remember and it is 
difficult to realise that His Majesty is not a boy. Ho looks so young. Wo have all 
thought of him as our Prince but he is a mature man with a wide and groat expe¬ 
rience of life and the world and he has always had before him these things that he 
repeated in the course of his coversation at all lionrs again and again. First, that if 
he went he would go with dignity. Ho would not allow a situation to arise in whicli 
he could not do that. He wanted to go with as little disturbance to his Ministers 
and to his people. He wished to go in circumstances that would make the succession 
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fof Ws brother as possible, I may say thataoy idea to 

him o( what might be called the King’s Party was abhorrent. ^ ^ ^ 

He Stayea at rort Relvodere because he said ho was not going to come to Lon¬ 
don whde this thing was m dispute because of tho cheering crowds. J honour and 
respect him jchpors) for the way in which ho behaved at the time. 1 have some¬ 
thing here which I think wid touch the House—a pencilled note sent to mo by His 
Majesty this morning. I have his authority for reading it. “Tho Duke of York (Flo 
and the King have always been on the best terras as brothers). The King is confident 
that the Duke deserves and will receive the support of the whole Empire.’ 

“Now, T will say a word or two on the King’s position. Tho King has told us 
that ho cannot carry, these almost intolorabie burdens of tho Kingship, without a 
woman at his side and we know that This crisis, if I may use the word, has arisen 
now rather than later from that very frankness of His Majesty’s character which is 
one of his many attractions, [t would have been /jerfeef/y possible for His Majesty 

not to have told me of this at the date wiien ho did and not to have told mo for 

some months to come, but lie realised the damage that might bo done in the inter¬ 
val by gossip, rumours and talk and he made that declaration to mo that he did on 
purpose to avoid what he^ felt might be dangers not only liero but throughout tho 
Empire. He told me of Iiis intentions. He never wavered from them. 1 want tho 


JIouso to understand that. He felt it his duty to take into earnest consideration all 
tho representations that his advisors might give him and not until ho had fully 
considered them, did he make public his decision. 

^‘Thoro has boon no sign of conflict in tliis matter. My efforts during these last 
days have been directed, as tho efforts of those most closely around him, in trying 
to help him to make tho choice which he has not made. We have failed. 


‘'The King has made his decision to take this moment to send his most gracious 
message because of his confident hope by that he will preserve the unity of his 
eouutry and the whole J^mpire and avoid those factious diderences which might so 
easily have arisen. It is an impossibility unfortunatoly to avoid talking to some 
ex'tent about oneself but those last days have been days of great strain, Jt was a 
great eorafort to me, and I liopo it is to the House, when 1 was assured before 1 
left him on Tuesday night by tho intimate circle with him at the Fort that 1 had 
left nothing undone that I could have done to move him from the decision at which 
he arrived and from which ho refused to depart. Wlide l\iero is not a soul among 
us who would not regret tliis from the bottom of his lieart, there is not a soul here 
to-day that wants to judge. We are not judges. (Cheers). 

“His Majesty has announced his decision. Ho tells us what lie wants us to do. 
T think we must close our ranks and do it. At a later stage this evening, I shall 
ask leave to bring tho necessary Hill so that it may be read first, printed and made 
available to the members. It will bo available in the Veto Office as soon as tho 


House lias ordered that the Hi!! be printed. The House will meet to-morrow at tho 
usual time at 11 a. m. wliou wo shall take tho second reading and tho remaining 
st.iges of tho Bill, It is very important that it shall bo passed into law to-morrow. 

“I have oiilv two other things to say, Yesterday morning when the Cabinet 
received the King’s final and dofinifo answer officially, they passed a minute. In 
accordance with it T sent a message to His Maje.sty which ho has been good enough 
(0 allow me to read : 


“Mr. Baldwin, with his humble duty to the King: This -morning, Mr. Baldwin 
reported to the Cabinet his intervii'w with Your Majesty yesterday and informed his 
colleagues that Your Majesty then eommnnicated to him informally your firm and 
definite intention to ronounco tho Throne. Tho Cabinet received this statement of 
\ our Majesty’s intention with profound regret and wished Mr. Baldwin to convey it 
to Your Majesty’s servants. The Ministers are reluctant to believe that Your 
Majesty’s resolve is irrevocable and still venture to ho[»e that before Your Majesty 
pronounces any formal decision, Your Majesty may be pleased to reconsider your 
intention which must so deeply distress and so vitally affect all Your Majesty's 
subjects. Mr. Baldwin is at ouce communicating with tho Dominion Hrime Ministers 
for tho purpose of letting them know that Your Majesty has now made to him an 
informal intimation of Your Majesty’s intention. 

“His Majesty’s reply, received last night, says : 

“The King received the Prime Minister’s letter of 9th December, informing him 
of the views of tho Clabinot. His Majesty has given tho matter further considera¬ 
tion but regrets ho is uuable to alter his decision.” 

“My last word on the subject is, I am convinced that where I failed, none could 
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have succeeded. (Chuers.) Those who know His Majesty best will know what that 
means. This House today is a theatre which is being watched by the 
Let us conduct ourselves with that dignity which Ilis Majesty is showing in tnis 
of his trial. Whatever be our regret at the contoats of hi.s message, let ’ 
fulfil his wishes to do what he asks and to do it with speed. I>ot no word no 
spoken to-day that the utterer of that word may regret in the days to come, 
us not forget to-day the revered and beloved figure of Queen Mary and remember 
what all this time has meant to her when wo have to speak, if wo must, during 
this debate. 

‘‘We after all, as guardians of Democracy in this little Island, have to see that 
we do our work to maintain the integrity of that Monarchy, w^hich is now the sole 
link of our whole Empire and the guardian of our froodom. Let us look forward and 
remember our country in the House of Commons and let us rally behind the new 
King. Let us rally behind him and help him. (Loud cheers.) Wliatover the country 
may have suffered by what we are passing through, lot us hope it will soon be 
repaired and that we may continue with our task of trying to make this country a 
better country for our people.” 

Mr. C\ R. Attlee^ Leader of the Opposition, said that in view of the grave and 
imjiortant message from His Majesty, he suggested it was desirable to suspend the 
sitting till 6 p. m. in order that the members should give due consideration. 

The Speaker having put the question the sitting was suspended. 

On the resumption of the House of Commons, Mr. Attlee rose amid cordial cheers 
and said that the occasion did not call for long and eloquent speeches. They had 
heard the message from the King with profound concern. The whole country had 
received the news with deep sorrow and the King’s sufdects would feel a sense of 
personal loss. ]\Ir. Attlee paid a tribute to the King. •.“Wo British Monarch has been 
better known to his subjects, both in Britain and throughout the Commonwealth.” He 
had shared the joys and sorrows of the dark days of the War. “We know of his ready 
sympathy with suffering.” (Cheers.) They had*all been thinking of some way to 
solve the problem. They realised the great objection to every course suggested and 
had hoped it would not have come to abdication, but the King had made his decision 
and they could not do otherwise than to accept it. The wish of all his peoples was 
that he should have a long and happy life. The country had received a severe shock 
and would take time to recover. The position of anybody called on to succeed to the 
Throne to-day was obviously one of great difficulty. It 'would be the endeavour of 
them all to lighten that burden. 

Having expressed sympathy with Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Attlee, on behalf of his Labour 
rolleagiios, voiced the deepest sympathy with Queen Mary. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, Leader of the Liberal Opposition, said, “Wo are bound to 
the King not only by the formal, solemn, constitutionalities but the closer and more 
intimate links which the King has forged between himself and all classes, creeds and 
races in the Empire through nearly quarter of a century of loyal service. The rup¬ 
ture of those ties is painful to us all, particularly to his Ministers and advisers, 
above all to the Prime Minister.” 

Afr. Winston Churchill asserted that recrimination and controversy were 'at 
present useless, harmful and wrong. “What is done is done. What is left undone 
belongs to history, where I shall leave it.” No Sovereign had ever conformed so 
strongly and faithfully to the letter and spirit of the Constitution as the present 
King who had voluntarily made sacrifices for the peace and strength of his realm, 
far beyond the bounds required by law and the Constitution. Mr. Churchill through¬ 
out had pleaded for time because it was their duty to endure evils if there was a 
hope that time would bring a settlement or a solution and also because it was essen¬ 
tial not to leave room for talk after the event that the King had been hurried in 
his decision. It was an unhurried decision as far as the Government were concerned. 

“J accept whole-heartedly the Premier’s statement that the decision taken by the 
King this week-end was taken freely, voluntarily and spontaneously in his time and in 
his own way.” Mr. Churchill concluded, “We must now fortify the Throne and |>ive 
His Majesty’s successor the strength that would only come from the love of the united 
Nation and the Empire.” 

Mr. James Afaxion shared the Commons’ human sympathies with Bis Majesty in 
the recent week’s difficulties and also with the Premier who had to shoulder a task 
which few, if any, of the Premiers had to shoulder before. “The decisions he has 
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made are in strict accordance with constitutional principle f»iit fiom the nature of 
monarchical institutions, circumstances of this kind are bound to arise and have 
arisen now in circumstances creatin^j; grave dithculties in this country and the Em¬ 
pire. The monarchial system has now outlived its usefulness.’' 

Col. Wedgwood said he could liave wished that the King had boon allowed to live 
here happily married and remain a King. “Throughout the Empire, there aio 
millions of people with aching hearts, who will taka the new Oath because the King 
has wished it and if they sometimes raise the glass to the King across the water 
(Ministerial juotests), who shall blame them ?” 

Mr. Baldtvin then introduced the Abdication Bill and the Commons adjourned. 

THE ABDICATION BILL 

The second paragraph of the preamble to the Abdication Bill reads “Whereas, 
following the communication to His Dominions of His Majesty’s said declaration 
and desire, the Dominion of Canada, jiursuant to the provisions of Section 4 of the 
Statute of Westminster, 193], has requested and consents to the enactment of this 
and the Common-wealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa have assented thereto.” The Bill makes abdication effective 
on Royal assent to the Act being given and the third clause provides that the Royal 
Marriages Act shall not apply to His Majesty after abdication. 

Ex-King’s Message to the Empire 

King PMward, broadcasting from Windsor Castle on the 11th. December, was intro¬ 
duced as Prince Edward. He said : 

“At long last I am able to say a few word.s. I have never wanted to wiilihold 
anything but until now it has not boon constitutionally possible for mo to speak. A 
few hours ago, I discharged ray last duty as King-Emperor and now, that 1 am 
siicccf'ded by my brother, the Duke of York, my first words must be to deolaro ray 
allegianco to him. This 1 do with all my heart, 

“You all know tlio reasons which impelled mo to renouiico the Tlirono but 1 want 
you to understand that, in making up my mind, 1 did not forgot tho country or 
tlio Empire wliich, as rrir.oo of Wales and King, 1 for twenty-live years tiicd to 
serve. But you must believe me when 1 tell you that I found it imi>ossiblu to cany 
tho heavy burden of responsibility and disidiarge my duties as King, as I would wish 
to do, without tho help and support of tlie woman I love and I want you to know 
that the decision I have made has been mine alone. This thing 1 had to judge 
entirely for myself. 

“Tlie other person most nearly concerned tried up to the last to persuade me to 
take a different course. J have made this most serious decision of ray life only 
upon tlie single thought of wliat would in tin? end be the best for all. That d(!cision 
has been maae Jess difhcult to mo by the sure knowledge that my brother, with his 
lung training in public affairs in this eonntry and with his tine qualities, will ho 
able to take my jilace forthwith without any interruption to tho life and progress of 
the Empire and ho has one matchless blessing, enjoyed by so many of you and not 
heslowed on me, a hapjiy home with wife and children. 

“During these days I liave been comforted by Bor Majesty my mother and my 
family. The Ministers of the Crown, particularly Mr. Baldwin, have always treated 
me with full consideration. There has never boon any constitutional differencio 
between me and them and between me and Parliament. Bred in constitutional tradi¬ 
tions by my father, I should never liave allowed any such issue to arise. 

“Ever since 1 became Prince of Wales and later when 1 occupied the Throne, I 
have been treated with the greatest kindness by all classes of people, wherever 1 
lived or journeyed, throughout the Empire and for that 1 am very grateful. 

“I now quit altogether jiublic affairs and lay down my burden. It may be some 
time before I return to my native land but 1 shall alw^ays follow the fortunes of 
tho British race and the Empire with profound interest and if at any time in the 
future, I can be found to be of service to llis Majesty in my private station, 1 shall 
not fail. 

“And now wo have a new King. 1 wish him and you, his people, happiness and 
prosperity with all my heart. “God bless you all. God save the King,” 
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The Council of State 


Autumn Session—Simla—21st Sept to 17th Oct. 1936 

The last session of the present Council of State before the general election, oom- 
monced at Simla on the 21*t. September 1936 and adjourned after paying glowing 
tributes to the memory of the late Sir Fazli Ilussain without transacting business. 
There was a fairly large attendance. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy presided. 

Flood Relief Allotment 

22nd. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. M. P. Mekrotra moved to-day a resolution, urging 
the allotment of fifty lakhs of rupees towards the relief of the flood-stricken people 
of the U. P. 

Mr. Mehrotra pointed out that his province was already working at a deficit. 
Hence, the Government of India should come forward with a generous grant in the 
hour of need. 

Sir Raghunandan Prasad moved an amendment, claiming a similar grant 
from the Centre to his province, Bihar, which had also immensely suffered from 
floods. 

Keuuests from Lala Ramsaran Das (Punjab). Mr. H. P. Barua (Assam) and Mr. 
J. C. Banerjeo (Bengal) for similar relief for tlioir respective provinces were ruled 
out of order. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad^ replying, emphasised that according to official reports, only 
50 human lives had been lost duo to the collapse of a house and 2,5CX) cattle were 
lost during the flood season. The U. P. Government were taking adequate measures 
and were fully prepared to meet the situation arising out of the floods. They had 
already given Rs. 30,000 as immediate relief, besides two lakhs set apart for loans. 
The IJ. P. Government also had instructed their officers to tour the stricken area in 
order to report on the extent of relief and omission in revenue required. 

Both Bihar and the U. P. had applied for grants of Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 25,000 
respectively, from the Famine Relief Fund, which requests would be considered 
shortly at a meeting of the Fund Committee. Sir Jagadish thought that Mr. Mehrotra 
had not made a strong case for the grant of fifty lakhs from the Centre. 

Mr. Mehrotra was not satisfied with the reply and pressed the motion, which was 
lost by 29 votes to 15. 

Sir Raghunandan Prasad’s Amendment concerning Bihar was thereupon dropped. 

PuuLic Health Board Representation 

Mr. P. N. Sapru urged for adequate unofficial representation on the Public Health 
Board announced by the Governor-General yesterday, including women who would 
usefully serve thereon. He suggested that nutrition centres should be established in 
suitable and convenient centres like Delhi and Calcutta and anti-malarial measures 
undertaken as one million perished yearly on this disease alone. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said that all the viewpoints would bo considered and unoffi¬ 
cial opinion adequately and fully represented on the contemplated Public Health 
Board. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Indus’ Withdrawal from League 

The Council next discussed Mr. Ilussain Imam'% resolution urging the withdrawal of 
India from the League of Nations. This was adopted by 35 votes to 6. Sir Phiroze 
Sethna had a substitute proposition, urging a substantial reduction in India’s contri¬ 
bution to the League, the Government voting for its opposition. 

Mr. Imam said that the League had not fulfilled its purpose. Not that India 
disbelieved the League’s ideals of peace and -security ; India was like a shareholder 
in a company and when the managing agents mismanaged the shareholder could only 
get out of the concern. In the first ideal of disarmament the League failed for, 
since 1923, far from disarmament, there was a race in armaments followed by 
unilateral pacts with Powers not even belonging to the League. The League did not 
interfere in quarrels between nations. As for instance, when China, which for many 
years was a member of the League, was robbed of her areas. 

9 
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The crowaiag sharao was the conquest of Abyssinia by Italy. Because Abyssinia 
believed in tlio League’s potentialities nothing was done even to save the Negus 
from the loss of his throne. Sir Samuel lloare, who had the honesty enough to tell 
Abyssinia that she could be saved, was sacriliced. The last event in the tragedy 
was the disallowance of the Abyssinian delegate at the meetings of the League 
intended just to please the arrogant dictator of Italy. Was it conceivable that fifty- 
two nations were powerless to impose their will in the face of one nation V Greater 
latitude given to Sig. Mussolini or Herr Hitler meant greater weakness of the League. 
Had England, which regarded herself as the protector of other people’s liberties, 
become so powerless even with the Army, Navy and Air Force V Then, the League 
failed also as regards safeguarding the minorities. Lastly, it failed regarding the 
mandates. Here, Mr. Hossain Imam referred to the fact, that, while Mesopotamia got solf- 
government first and foremost and 8yria had been promised a constitution, the situa¬ 
tion in i’alostme was allowed to go from bad to worse by making it a home for 
Jews and to continue the smuggling of five thousand Jews annually with the con¬ 
nivance of a mandatory Power. When the Arab population protested. Martial Law 
was threatened. The only good which the League had done was as regards 
social and economic welfare through Labour organisations of which India would be 
a member witliout being a member of the League even as Brazil was now. 

Sir Fhiroze Sethna moved an amendment to Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution, 
suggesting a substantial reduction in India’s annual contribution, preferably from 
this year. He said that the League’s own inability to prevent war had shaken con¬ 
fidence therein, but India had especial grievance, inasmuch as she had never yet been 
made a non-permanent member of the Council of the League nor had any Indian so 
far been appointed to any [losition of control or direction which ho thought 
was due to the fact that the principal posts wore filled according to diplo¬ 

mats political considerations. Sir Phiroze averred that India’s contribution of 
fourtoen and a half lakhs annually was certainly unjustified. The conduct of tho 
Loague in connection with the Italo-Abyssiniari war was indefensible and if it was 
to bo resurrected tho root causes should be removed. Sir Otto Niomoyer had em¬ 
phasised the utmost economy and the saving of even a few lakhs from tho costly 

luxury of tho League could bo more probably spent on the development of national 
services. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru agreed with Sir Phiroze Sethna and disagreed with Mr. 

Hossain Irnam. If India withdrew from the Loajjue she would be deprived of the present 
opportunities of co-operating with tho social and humauituriari work which tho 
League was doing. Tlio League was but an imperfect iustriimout in an imperfect 
world. India should co-operate with the progressive elements of the world in recons¬ 
tructing the Loague. 

Lala Ratnsaran Das blamed Britain for not allowing Canada to apply an embargo 
against Italy over the export of stool, coal and petrol. Tho impression was gaining 
p’ound that the League did not interfere in the coullict between Italy and Abyssinia 
because Abyssinia was a black race. Even till now the League did not intorforo in 
Japan’s aggression iu China. Indeed the policy of right over might had not been 
given up. 

Mr. Spence^ Secretary to the Legislative Department, accepted tho amendment of 
Sir Phiruzo Sethna in the deleted reference to a substantial reduction in contribution 
this your. India’s contribution, originally assessed at sixty-live units had been reduced 
by progressive stages to litty-livo out ol 9'Jl units. If tUo allocation committee’s view 
was acco\)tod India’s assessment would be tilty-three units out of 935. On bolialf 
of tho Goveruraent, Mr. Spence promised, whenever further revision would bo under¬ 
taken, to urge a further substantial reduction. To tho orginai resolution for with¬ 
drawal the Uovernment strongly opposed. 

Mr. Hossain Imam feared that India could neither mend nor end the League and 
so tho only way was withdrawal. 

The House divided aud carried Sir Phiroze Sethna’s motion for substantial reduc¬ 
tion m India s annual contribution to the Loague by 35 votes against G. The oiiginal 
resolution, thereforo, was not put to vote. 

Sir Sethna formally and without a speech moved a resolution against 

socialism. Ihe House then adjourned till the 28th. 

Growth of Communistic Ideas 

virtual disapproval of the Communistic ideas, preached 
by Mr. Jaivaharlal Nehru^ Congress President, was uttered iu the Council of State 
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whon it passed to-day Sir Phiroze Sethnas resolution urging the Government to take 
measures to relievo unomp’oyment, etc. Tho resolution was passed without a division 
though there were a few dissentient voices. 

Mr. J. G. Bannerji^ on a point of order, said that tho resolution was not worded 
as to be a recommendation to the Government. Secondly, the Council had no locus 
standi in tlie matter of approval or disapproval of the views expressed by individuals 
in their private capacity. Thirdly, tho resolution admitted by tho president had not 
tho same sanctity as those admitted from tho chair itself. 

Tho President could not understand the meaning of Mr. Bminerjee's third objec¬ 
tion. As for tho second tho president quoted the rule pointing out that tho resolution 
could be moved on a matter relating to general public interest and tho views ex¬ 
pressed by the |)rosident of the C.ongress belonged to this category. As for tho first 
objection, Sir Dadabhoy asked Sir P. Sethna to word tho resolution as follows :—‘The 
Council rocoraraonds to tho Governor-tJeneral in Council that in order to prevcuit tho 
growth of communistic ideas advocated and propagated by tho president of the Con¬ 
gress and others, well considered measures be adopted as early as possible for reliev¬ 
ing unemployment, particularly among tho educated lower middle class and for re¬ 
ducing tho poverty and distress in the vast agricultural labour population and for 
promoting their welfare generally.” 

Sir P. Sethna agreed. 

Mr. Barua said that even then the first part of the resolution contained an argu¬ 
ment which was not allowed utdor the rules. 

Tho president overruled tho objection. 

Mr. P. N. Saprii reminded the House that tho Council debated his own resolution 
relating to unemployment only less than six months ago and so tho same subject 
could not bo discussed again so soon. 

Tho President jiointed out that though it was tho same subject this resolution 
raised different propositions 

Sir Pkiroic Sethna moved the resolution as amended under tho advice of the 
president. Sir riiii'ozo said that this House and tho Government must have noticed 
ominous portents on the political horizon in this country. Recently, socialistic and 
communistic ideas had received an impetus from the vigorous proi)aganda carried on 
by Mr. Jawharlal Nehru, president of tho Indian National Congress. Considerable 
stir, excitement and alarm had been caused by that propaganda among those who 
belonged to what are called capitalists, f)roportiod classes or classes with vested 
interests in tlie country. Tho rise of socialism or communism was not quite new in 
the country. There was a distinct socialist party within the congress organisation 
whicli had been cari-ying on its activities and making a good deal of noise within 
recent years. Tf socialistic influence within tho Congress and outside was steadily 
growing, and the leaders of tljat f)arty seemed to bo confident that tho Congress would 
become a socialistic organisation in tho very near future. Communism also, though 
i)crhaps not so active, and growing in inlluence, seemed to be capturing the minds and 
hearts of an increasing number of young men. 

Nevertheless, until Mr. Neliru became the president of the Congress and began 
his prof)aganda in favour of what it was difficult to decide, whether it was Socialism 
or Communism, socialistic or communistic ideas did not receive widespread or close 
attention from those wiio believed and felt that such ideas were e\i.reraelv harmful 
and wore calculated to retard not only the political but the entire national develop¬ 
ment of India. Mr. Nehru enjoyed amongst his countrymen a groat amount oi 
infiuonce and popularity and it was not at all a m.itter of surprise that his advocacy 
of socialism and communism had strengthened forces which sought to destroy tho 
existing political, social and economic order, and raise on its ruins a new order, 
socialistic or communistic. Mr. Nehru called himself a socialist but the ideas which 
he has propagated and advocated in his presidential address at the Lucknow Con¬ 
gress and in the speeches ho had delivered at Bombay and elsewhere, bordered so 
closely on communism that it would be no mistake to describe him as a socialist of 
the communistic brand. There could be no doubt that the result of his propaganda 
had been to give a fillip to both socialistic and communistic ideas, and it would bo 
criminal and suicidal folly on the part of all those who weio con\luced that socia¬ 
lism and communism were wrong politics which could not but engulf this country 
into revolution, class warfare, to sit quiet and not to organise their own forces in 
order to combat and ultimately to destroy these newfangled dangerous ideas imported 
from the West, particularly from Bolshevik Russia. That was why Sir Phiroze had 
brought forward that resolution and he was sure that the House would join with 
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him in expressing its strong condomnation of the communistic ideas advocated and 
propagated by Mr. Nehru. Sir Phirozo’s resolution was not a mere negative reso¬ 
lution. It made certain proposals which wore gonera]Iy_ regarded not only as a cure 
but as a preventive against the spread of communistic ideas. , 

Proceeding, Sir Phiroze Rethna said that Mr. Nehru spoke about ending private 
property ^except in a restricted sense’. The expression ‘except in a restricted sense 
was quite vague, and ho wished that for the sake of clarity of thought and deiinite- 
ness of his own position, Mr. Nehru had amplified and elaborated the nature and 
extent of private property which ho was willing to permit. Even in Kussia all 
private property was not completely destroyed under the Soviet system, 

Nehru wanted that all anti-imperialist forces should bo organised and joined togetner, 
but in the same breath he said that the strength of such a united front 
Inevitably come from the active participation of the peasantry and workers. What 
did it mean? It could obviously mean nothing else than that all people 
including those owning property and having vested interests should combine to dest¬ 
roy imperialism, but thet when once imperialism was destroyed, the peasants and 
the workers should dominate and turn against those very people who had given 
their cooperation in destroying imperialism and abolishing private property and ve^ed 
interests. That meant the rule and the inevitable dictatorship of the proietaiiat. ihe 
obvious trend of Mr. Nehru’s policy was the establishment of a communistic ^ruor 
fashioned more or less after the Russian model. And this fundamental change Mr. 
Nehru seemed to bring about by revolutionary methods, and not by a reconciliation 
of capital and labour. Indeed ho thought that such reconcilition was impossible and 
that therefore class warfare was inevitable. . , • v 

Sir Phiroze then entered into a theoretical discussion of communism and socialism. 
He said the tendency today was to sympathise with and commend the social jiurposo 
which socialism had in view and ho endorsed that view. Every sensible and reason¬ 
able man recognised that there was terrible and heart-rending poverty in this country. 
There could be no doubt whatever that Indian society must bo so imjiroved and 
reconstructed that poverty if it could not bo altogether removed, might at least 
be reduced by human efforts, individual or collective. Extreme social and economic 
inequality must also be removed, and the entire social relationship between class and 
class based on absolutely fair and equitable principles. The endeavour must bo that 
every person who was willing to work and could fit into a job, might bo provided 
whenever possible with employment and everyone must be in a ])Osition to oko out 
a reasonably comfortable existence. With such a goal of human life, of huinan 
endeavour and of human organisations, everybody would liave the fullest sympathy. 
And it was because that ideal was now generally recognised tliat modern Government 
showed an increasing tendency to adopt this really practicabJo and roasonablo part 
of the professed socialistic programme. A carefully adjusted socialistic programme 
without trying to destroy private property, without showing any unfairness and 
hostility to capitalism, without seeking to foment class struggle and to do away with 
capitalism altogether might not be open to any objection. But he was opposed to 
severe and complete socialistic regimentations and reduction of the whole society to 
a single class or rather that society should bo a classloss one because socialism in the 
unqualified and unrestricted form in which it was advocated was impossible without 
excessive Governmental control and regimentation and such control and regimenta¬ 
tion was an evil which men could not or ought not to submit to. Those objections 
applied with greater intensity, greater force to comrnunism. 

Bir Phiroze referred to the recent history of Bpain and said it was a lesson to 
the w'orld as to the horrors that followed in the train of communism, and that was 
the least that could be said about it. 

Coming to the second and constructive part of the resolution, Sir Phiroze said 
that proper measures should be taken to arrest the growth of these communistic 
and socialistic ideas. It was a universal and undeniable truth that no revolutionary ideas 
grew except in favourable circumstances. When two countries were brought to¬ 
gether and had such close association as those between England and this country it 
was Wt natural that mutual action and reaction of thought should take place be¬ 
tween them. But that accounted only partially for the genesis and growth of the 
socialistic and communistic ideas in India. The vital causes must be fought elsewhere. 
They were to bo found in increasing unemployment, particularly among the educated 
middle classes and the dire poverty and distress among the vast bulk of the popu¬ 
lation. If there had been no such unemployment and if the British Government had 
long ago taken measure to reduce the poverty of the people and raise their standard 
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of living, he had no doubt whatever that this problem of meeting socialism and 
communism would not have arisen at all ; at any rate, it would not have reached 
any serious proportions. It was only recently that Government ^ seemed to have 
awakened to the vast and deep seriousness of the problems of Indian poverty. The 
situation, however, was not yet hopeless and could he brought under control by the adop¬ 
tion of proper measures. The measures must bo taken promptly. Any further delay would 
make the situation so hopeless as to be beyond improvement. It was the apathy— 
the culpable apathy—of Government in this respect that was really responsible for 
the growing hold of socialistic and communistio ideas upon the people, in particular 
upon the youth of this country. The immediate problem before Government was to 
concentrate their resources and attention for relieving unemployment, reducing po¬ 
verty and in general improving the economic condition of the people. With regard 
to unemployment, the U. P. Government was entitled to gratitude for appointing a 
Committee to consider the ouestion of unemployment. That Committee under the 
chairmanship of tho the Rt. non. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had gone into the question 
witli a thoroughness and in a practical spirit which did them credit. What was 
wanted was to implement their recommendations. Again, the Punjab Government had 
8('t out about creating an unemployment (?) which was a stop in tho right direction 
and tho Governments of other provinces should follow suit. 

Continuing Sir Phirozp. said : 'Fortunately we have at the head of Indian affairs a 
Viceroy who takes a keen interest in the material welfare of India and whose one 
ambition seems to bo to raise tho standard of life of tho people. His report on 
agriculture when he presided over the Agricultural Commission, is a monumental 
document If measures are taken in accordance with the recommendations in that 
report with regard to the improvement of the condition of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion, and in accordance with the Sapru Committee’s rocoramondations, as regards 
unemployment and further if tho rocomraendations of the Labour Commission are 
also carried out, the country feels confident that within a short time socialistic and 
communistic ideas will die "an inevitable death, for want of sustenance but not until 
and unless such measures are taken. Jn this connection it is gratifying to note from 
a reply given by the hon. Sir Frank Noyco in another place on the 17th of this 
rnenth that Sir Tej Bahadur’s report on unemployment is being examined from an 
all-India point of view and that the Government of India would do everything in 
power to expedite ’ts consideration. This is hopeful and assuring. 

'The new constitution will soon bo functioning. As it has given no satisfaction, 
the political and constitutional problem will remain and continue to give a lot of 
trouolo. But the constitutional and political problem by itself will not promote the 
growth of socialistic and communistic ideas, if it is not aided by social and economic 
discontent. Let (Tovornment remove this discontent and then it will be found that 
socialistic and conraiinistic ideas have lost all tho hold they have obtained at tho 
present moment. Repression will not succeed in destroying these ideas, without a 
proper constructive programme for removing unemployment and reducing poverty 
as much as it is humanly possible to do so. Repression by and in itself will 
simply result in bringing more recruits to the ranks of communists. My 
resolution gives a friendly but serious warning to Government that if they neglect 
those questions any longer they will do so at their own peril and with dire cons¬ 
equences upon tho future of this country.’ 

Concluding, Sir Phiroze iSethna said that poverty and increasing unemployment 
encouraged discontent amongst the people and led to the growth of subversive ideas. 
Ho warned the Government that repression by itself would only bring more harm 
and Government would do well to tackle tho root causes. 

Sir Bamuni Mmon said that tho drive against communism in several countries 
was itself an index to its dangers. Tho example of China should not be lost sight 
of and no efforts should be spared to counteract its menace by such measures as 
the readjustment of social, economic and religious order based upon a democratic 
foundation. 

Sir N, Choksy^ supporting tho resolution, feared that the civilisation and happi¬ 
ness of individual liberty would disappear if communism and eocialism wore allowed 
headway. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bamsaran Das, who also supported tho resolution enquired if 
tho Government contemplated the import of experts to study the Rejiort. 

Mr, Velingiri Oounder moved an amendment substituting the words 'novel socia¬ 
listic ideas’ instead of 'communistic ideas’ and deleGon of the words 'advocated and 
propagated by the president of the Congress and others. 
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The President disallowod theso amendmonts as it vitally ohanffod the original 
resolution. 

Mr. Oounder thereafter stoutly opposed Sir Phiroze Sothua’s motion as he could 
not agree to its preamble. 

Mr. Glow^ Industries secretary, did not deny that the problem of remedying 
socialistic inequality confronted them on all sides but, ho said, the Government wore 
doing their best even before communism came to bo understood as a real menace 
to India. lie said that the difficulty lay in making those in positions of power in 
the industries to realise the necessity of treating labour as a living part of the 
enterprise. As regards the unemployment itself the Council discussed in Murch last 
and^the Government were engaged in an earnest examination of the Sapru Commi¬ 
ttee’s report. As regards the welfare of labour, Mr. Clow recalled the condition 10 years 
ago and now. He said that though tho welfare of labour was a provincial subject 
labour h'gislation was a central subject. Tho progress made in IG years was very 
creditable and Mr. Clow hoped that in the now *0011110118 with the representatives of 
labour further jirogress would bo made. The Factories Act laying down hours of 
labour liad been passed, tlio hours of work in the mines regulated, child labour 
therein being excluded, compensation to workmen in case of accidents or injuries 
given and legislation fiassed coneerning trade unionism and also arranging the settlo- 
mont of trade disputes. Much more still was needed for which co-operation between 
emfdoyors and labours was essential. There wore still some factory-owners wlio 
victimised the loaders of labour. The employers should recognise the need of the 
collective expression of labour as in England. 

^ Mr. I\ N, Sapru asked Sir Phiroze Sethna not to convert the Council of State 
into tho Liberal Federation and criticise tho views of Mr. Nehru who was not in 
the Coiineil to defend tliem personally. Sir Phiroze Sethna had in effect asked the 
Government, T)o something. Otherwise we, the cajiitalists of liorabay, will bo no¬ 
where.’ The principle of the resolution was wrong because, if to-day. tlio Council 
was given tho liberty to attack Mr. Nehru, what was there to prevent the Council 
discussing Dr. Arabedkar’s new doctrines V Such debates only strengilionod tho forces 
of reaction and Fascism. Anyhow they all wanted that every human being should 
have \7ork, minimum wages and a reasonable standard of living'. 

Sir David Devadoss said that in eorlain parts of the Madras presidency unioucha- 
bility was such an evil that human beings were treated worse than dogs. One High 
Court judge was prevented from entering or dared not enter the streets of Calicut. 

Nawah Mahomed Dm and Kaja Ghaznafar Ali supported tlie resolution. The lat¬ 
ter said it was no use merely jiassing resolutions. This house consisting of tho re- 
[iresentatives of landholders, capitalists and vested interests sliould impress on their 
voters that every human being must get food to eat and clothes to wear. 

Mr. Hallett, Home Secretary, said ho had studied Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech 
at the liucknow Congress. Hut Bir Phiroze Sethna liad not given constructive sug¬ 
gestions. Tiio Government of India always regarded communisra and terrorism as 
public enemies and dealt with them with the laws wliich the Council had passed 
from time to time. Tho Communist party was declared unlawful in August, 1934, 
and remained so till today. Cases were instituted against certain persons, who had 
been convicted. But the spread of ideas could not be controlled by repressive or 
penal action alono. The Government of India, irrespective of communism or other 
doctrines, had taken and were taking all possible steps to relieve the condition of the 
people. Mr, Hallett detailed some measures outlined in tho debate in tho AvSSomblv on 
agricultural indebtedness and said : ‘When the new constitution starts we will liave 
new governments tackling these problems with even greater vigour and efficiency.’ 

Bir Jagadish Prasad said that neither the Government of India nor tho local 
Governments were either callous or wanting in vision. He referred to irrigation 
schemes, the Agricultural Commission’s report and debt conciliation boards in certain 
nrovincos and said, ‘Hitherto our politics took moro or less an urban complexion. 
Now the key to the solution lies with 35 million voters mostly in rural areas’. Con¬ 
cluding, Sir Jagdish Prasad said that they believed that evolutionary changes would 
benefit the people and not an armed conflict. 

Bir Phiroze Sethna said it was noteworthy that no non-official speaker wanted 
communism in India. In fact a few members asked him to delete all references to 
Mr. Nehru because they were on the eve of the general election. (Laughter). Mr. 
Nehru was the symbol of communisra and his doctrines were opposed by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Babu Rajendra Prosad. Why should this Council not condemn them ? If 
Mr. Nehru could attack the Liberals, why could not they attack his communisin ? It 
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was a pity that attempts were being made to re-elect him the President of 
tlie Congress for the third time. The resolution was put and carried without a 
division. 

Manufacture of Cement 

Mr. Vellingiri Gounder who moved that the manufacture of cement should be 

taken over by the Goyorument as a state monopoly withdrew the resolution after Mr. 

Clow said that no evidence was given of any injury being done to the consumers by 
nrivate enterprise and that the Government would not agree to oust private enterprise 
by a state monopoly. 

Grazing in Provinces 

Mr. Kalikar's resolution urging the issue of instructions of provincial Govern¬ 
ments to lower the rates of grazing with a view to improve the quality of cattle was 

also withdrawn after Sir Jagdish Prasad promised to forward the debate to all pro¬ 
vincial Governments. 

Coastal Traffic Rill 

Mr. P. N. Sapru moved the reference to a select committee of his Bill to control 
coastal trafTic in India, which is the same measure as was sponsored by Sir A. 11, 
tlhaznavi in the Assembly. The Bill empowers the Government to fix minimum rates 
of fare and freight or to prohibit the grant of rebates or other couces sious calculated 
to reduce such minimuu rates. The penalty for a contravention of the rule will be a 
maximum fine of Ks. 10,000 or refusal of entry into an Indian port. 

Mr. Dow, Commerce Secretary, moved an amendment for circulation to elicit 
opinion by Jan. dl. Ho said that this was not a dilatory motion, but in view of the 
fact that the same Bill was before the Assembly which was not likely to take it up 
he fixed a time-limit in order to obtain the opinions of all concerned. He traced the 
history of the legislation and referred to Mr. tteshagiri Iyer’s attempt in 1923, which 
was drojiped because of the public criticism of its provisions. This Bill was recons¬ 
tructed on its debris but did not fortunately contain similar objectionable features. 
The circulation motion was agreed to. The House then adjourned till the 30th. 

Railway Station at Hardwar 

30th. SEPTEMBEK Mr. P. N. SapruimoYed a resolution to-day urging the building 
of a new railway station, with all modern conveniences at Hardwar. He narrated the 
numerous iuoonveniences the passengers were subjected to and contended that Hardwar 
being the most important pilgrim centre ofjthe Hindus-huge crowds flocked there every 
year and it was a paying proposition to the railways. Ho said that all sections of 
the House, including Muslims and others, welcomed the resolution and appealed 
to the Government to improve the condition of Hardwar station to provide* more 
facilities to pilgrims. He pointed out that next year millions of pilgrims would 
flock Hardwar for the Kumbh Mela, which was a 13 yearly festival and adequate 
facilities were essential. 

8ir Guthrie Russell admitod that the Government themselves felt that the 

conditions were not quite satisfactory and they intended to improve the station by 

widening the platforms and providing passengers’ shed etc. The Government were 
carefully considering the suggestions received from non-oflOicial agencies. However, 
he was not prepared to accept the suggestion to build a new station owing to 
financial stringency. Ho suggested to substitute the resolution, namely, for 

improvement of the railway station to enable it to deal efficiently with the largo 

pilgrim traffic. Mr. P. N. Sapru agreed to the amendment and the amended 
resolution was unanimously passed by the House. 

Ghee & Milk in Rural Areas 

Two more resolutions were discussed. Sir Raghunandan Prasad's resolution 
urging such early measures as may be suitable to ensure by progressive stages a 
cheap supply of pure unadulterated ghee and milk in urban and rural areas through¬ 
out the British India was adopted. The mover was supported by Mr. Barua and 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das who urged the Government to improve the fodder 
supply to put a stop to indiscriminate slaughter of milch cattle in big cities and to 
prevent the imporation of adulterated gkee. 

Sir Jagadisn Prasad emphasised that measures have already been taken by the 
central and provincial Governments under the personal direction of the Viceroy. He 
said that recently the Government animal husbandry expert visited some big cities 
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to onqiiiro ioto tho slaughter of milch cattle and the matter was receiving imme- 
(liate atteatioa of tho Govornment. 

MA.NUFA.CTURE OF CnEAP ClNOHONA. 

Tho next rosolution which was withdrawa after Bir Jagadlsh Prasad had replied, 
was moved by Sir N. M. Choksy^ urfjiag a committee of medical, financial and agri¬ 
cultural exports to devise a practical scheme for tho manufacture in India of an 
efficient, cheap and safe lemody from cinchona bark for the treatment of malaria 
and popularising the use of the same among tho masses. Sir Jagadish Prasad said 
that tho Go/ernmont was considering tho question of reducing the commercial price 
of quinine and pointed out that the people could not afford to pay for a synthetic 
production. 

Cr. Procedure Amend. Bill 

Mr. V. W Kalikkar moved for consideration of Sardar Sant Singh’s bill to amend 
section 40G of tiie Criminal Procedure Code which was passed in the Assembly. Tho 
amendment seeks to provide that appeals in security proceedings should lie to 
sessions judge and not to tho district magistrate which nractiee was prevalent in 
tlie Punjab and in certain parts of Bihar and Burma. Mr. Kalikkar argued that this 
was a vital amendment incorporating an important principle in the act The question 
of additional expenditure should not staud iu the way. 

Recalling that tho bill was revised by a select committee of the Assembly, Mr. Kalikkar 
asked why the Govornment now thought tit to oppose it here when none on their 
behalf submitted a minute of dissent to tho select committee report. He said that 
even the Viceroy had advocated in his broadcast speech that tho district magistrates 
should bo relieved of tho desk work to give them more time for rural work. Ho 
pointed out that the adoption of tho bill would enable thorn to achieve such an object. 

Mr. Halletty opposing tho bill, said that tho amendment would mean tho appoint¬ 
ment of additional sessions judge which expenditure was unjustified in view,of the 
fact that the existing system worked satisfactorily, lie wondered why this question 
so far was never raised in provincial council as such an amendment of the Act 
could be made with the approval of the Goveruor-Oenerul. lie hoped that tho 
House would throw out the ^bill. 

Sir Mohammad llayat Khan, from the personal experience as a district magistrate 
for several years in the Punjab, said that several districts iu tho Punjab had no 
sessions judge and this alteration in tho Act would moan an unnecessary delay, 
expense and hardship to tho appellants In having to go a long way in neighbouring 
districts. He said that it was unfair for the sake of errors of judgment on the part 
of a few district magistrates to condemn tho whole system. 

Kai Bahadur Lala Ham Saran Das and Mr, Saiyad Mohamed Padsha in sup¬ 
porting the measare argued that speedy and impartial justice required the amendment 
of tho Act as suggested in the bill. 

Dewan Bahadur Karamsami Chetty did not agree with the argument that tho 
work of a di.striet magistrate was too heavy as tho creation of tho district boards had 
considerably reduced their work and as also tho incomo-tax work had been taken 
away from thorn. 

Khan Bahadur Haider^ retired distjiet magistrate, Behar said that speeches in 
both the Houses evinced a certain amount of distrust in the district magistrates 
which was unfounded and unjustified. 

Mr. Hallett^ again intervening to the debate, saidjthat in deference to the Viceroy’s 
appeal tho question was now under consideration to ascertain how far the judicial 
functions of the district magistrates interfered with their normal work in rural areas. 
Mr. Hallet again assorted that it was mainly a matter for local Governments them¬ 
selves to get the necessary sanction of tho Viceroy to get the withdrawal of the 
notification under 1932 Act. The bill was rejected by o votes to *9. The Council 
adjourned till Oct. 6. 

Cantonments Act Amend. Bill 

6lh. OCTOBER Tho Council of State passed to-day tho Cantonments Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill as passed by the Assembly. There was general support for the measure. 

Tho Cotnmander-in-Chief^ moving consideration of the Bill, said that for armed 
forces to be fully efficient conditions wherein they lived must be best and most 
healthy. This did not mean that they resented the presence of large civilian popula¬ 
tions in tho cantonments. Indeed they themselves were partially responsible for 
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having brought Ihem there. His Excellency emphasised that the army was mainly 
concerned with efficiency and not with local or personal considerations which often 
played a largo nart in municipal politics. If they could socuro tlie active co-opera¬ 
tion of the civil population in keeping the cantonments clean and healthy, they were 
fully prepared to accept that co-operation and work with the representatives of the 
people. With this object in view the Bill provided the replacement of the old military 
official executive officers by the now service of civilian executive officers who would 
he less costly to the tax-payer and who would bo recruited through the Public 
vServico Commission. His Excellency said that if the proposed bazar committee led 
to any deterioration in the standards of sanitation in public health, the position 
would be reconsidered. Keferring to the election of buildings, llis Excellency said 
that they had no desire to harrass the owners of house property in cantonments, but 
they should bo enabled to preserve the amenities of cantonments. 

His Excellency concluded that the Bill represented a fair compromise between 
military necessities and popular aspirations. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikkar ollered a few criticisms regarding bazar committees and 
primary education in cantonment areas. 

liaja Oaznafar AH Khan drew attention to the hardship of villagers living in 
the neighbourhood of cantonments. The present practice of the authorities in en¬ 
forcing the provisions of the A(jt with resjjcct to costly standards of sanitation, etc. 
was unbearable to the poor villagers. If they wanted to enforce sanitation in these 
areas they could exteud their area of jurisdiction. Ho specilically mentioned the 
Jhclum eantonmont and said that if they persisted iu this peofile would be compelled 
to leave their homes. 

Pai Bahadur Lala Ham Saran Das voiced the disadvantages of the landlords 
against tenants. 

Mr. Tottenham^ the Army secretary who was sworn in to-day, assisted the 
Commaiider-in-Cliief in piloting tlio Bill. Ho assured Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan that 
though the question had no direct relation to tlio Bill before the House lie would 
look into the matter. The Government had no intention of imposing hardship on 
villages outside the cautonmeut areas. Mr. Tottenham concluded that ihoy would 
carefully examine every criticism raised iu the course of the debate and pointed out 
that the Bill was in no way didereiit from the ordinary municipal acts operating in 
several towns, espuciaJy in upper ludia. 

The motion was adopted and at the final stage Lala Ram Saran Das who was 
supi)ortod by Sir Phiroze Setlma and others, urged that when the erection or ro- 
crection of houses took placo the authorities should consult all the higher authorities 
before final sanction was given so that tho owners might not be put to loss due to 
utineeessury delay in granting occupation rights or auy other objection after 
coustruotion. 

Mr. Tottenham iiiomisod to examine the question when tho Bill was passed. The 
House then adjourned. 

The Ajmeh Daroa. Bill 

17th. OCTOBER :~With crowded galleries hy Muslims aud Muslim members of 
tlie Assembly the Uoimcil of btato discussed for three hours Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan's 
Bill [Hovidiug better admiuistratioii of Durgah and endowment of Durgah Kliwaja 
Moiunddiu Chisti, a famous Muslim shrine in Ajmer. In view of the fact that this 
was the last imofficial day and the Council would bo dissolved according to the previous 
aiTungemeut, among Muslim members there was a general sui)port to the measure and 
the mover accepted several amendments proposed. The Goverurnont remained neutral. 

Tho Bill as finally passed provides for a constitution of the Durgah committee of 
19 members composed as follows : (1) Sajjadaiiashin for the time being ex-officio or 

his nominee one mutawali or tho manager for the time being ox-officio or their 
nominee ; two belonging to the Khadim oommimity and elected by them ; five elected 
from among tho Muslim citizens of Ajraere (other than Khadins, Mutwali and Hajja- 
danasin) ; two and one elected from tho Federal Assembly and tho Council of State 
respectively when they are inaugurated ; four elected by the Muslim Members of the 
Indian Legislature from among tho various Muslim Hanafi Ulamas and Soofios ; one 
elected by the Muslim Members of tho N. W. F. R. Council ; one elected by tho 
Bombay Council and one nominee of tho Nizam of Hyderabad, Tho committee shall 
hold office for five years from tho date of election. The Bill also provides for the 
maintenance of peace and order withiu the Durgah compound. Tho property movable 
and immovable could be used only for those intended by the founders of the Wakf. 

10 
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Not less tliaa 20 por cont from tUo endowment and one-third of the offerings will bo 
allotted to the fullilmont of the mission of Khawaja Sahib himself. Properly audited 
aeeounts together with the working of the Durgah will bo published yearly. 

The mover tliankod the House for the generous support his measure had received 
and assured the House that every member of the Muslim community throughout the 
country would bo grateful. The Bill was passed. 

Resolutiox Re. Poison Rules 

The hon. Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir N. Ckoksey moved a resolution that in the 
intorust of public health the Government of India should apply with such modifica¬ 
tions, as may be found necessary, the now poison rules sanctioned by Parliament and 
made effective in Groat Britain and northern Ireland from May last. 

Mr. MaxHhtll explained the position under the existing Act whereby the initiative 
for making rules or amendment rested with the local Govemrnonts. llo pointed out 
that there was alr3ady close control over the salo of opium and morphia. However 
tJie Government would consider the suggestion of the mover and if found necessary 
frame the rules. The suggestion would bo forwarded to the local Governments. In 
view of the above assurance Dr. Choksy desired to withdraw tho rosolution but on 
Mr. Mehrotra’s objection the resolution was put and negatived. 

Cotton Industry 

Tho hon. Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mchrotra moved a rosolution 
urging the Government not to give effect to tho recommendations of tho Tariff Board 
on tho cotton industry till a suitable agreement has been arrived at between India 
and Great Britain. He criticised the Government for giving protection to British goods 
without consulting tho Assembly. 

Mr. Dow^ commerce secretary, said that it was the duty of tho Government to 
see that pi-otoction was neither more nor loss than necessary. Tho Mody-Loos pact 
was negotiated freely bv tlie people in trade both in India and tho United Kingdom. 

The Government spokesmen had repeatedly declared that it was incumbent on tho 
Government to take action when found necessary. Tho fact that there was no 
reaction in the cotton trade in India showed that the Government action was not 
against the interest of tlie trade. On the other hand, shares appreciated when tho 
Government action was announced. The resolution was not acceptable as it asked 
tho Government to do a thing which had already boon done. But tlie Government 
would accept tho resolution if tho mover agreed to amend the resolution that tho 
Government would not give further effect to the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board on tho cotton industry till a suitable agreement had been arrived at between 
India and England. 

Mr. Mchrotra accepted tho amendment which was adopted. 

Long term loans to Zamikders 

Mr. IJosain Imaui moved a resolution urging the Government to advance long 
ttirm credit to zemindars on low rates of interest through provincial Oovornments 
for lepayment of loans and for improvement of land specially in tho provinces 
wheri' land mortgage banks do not exist. 

Mr. J. 6’. Danerjee moved a substitute rosolution, suggesting tho provision in the 
annual budget of a fixed substantial amount for advancing long-term loans at u 
nominal rate of interest to zamindars and landlord.^ to bo recovered in ten equal 
annual instalments, beginning from tho sixth year after advance, on the distinct 
understanding that such advances be utilised by the zamindars and landlords chiefly 
for the pur nose of improving the water supply, sanitation, drainage, education, 
fertility of lands in rural areas and Introducing of modern improved methods of 
cultivation. 

Bardar Buta Singh and Raja Gha%nafar ALi supported Mr. Hosain Imam’s 
resolution. Mr. Nixon, Finance Secretary, opposed both the propositions, pointing out 
that tho provincial Governments came very forcibly Into tho picture and the prouoBitions 
amounted to giving the provincial Governments more than what Sir Otto Hiemeyer 
had given. Moreover, if there was a surplus in tho central Government’s budget, 
would the Council be unanimous in distributing it to the provincial Governments 
and not in the reduction of central taxation ? The present policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in regard to tho borrowing requiromonts of the provincial Govern¬ 
ments for future was that generally they should seek their requirements from 
investing into tho market with tho help and advice of the Reserve Bank. The 
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Oovernmont of India bolioved that tho market would bo a bettor tost of the 
nass of tho provincial finance and credit than tho Government department si if 
in Simla or Delhi. If tho provincial Govorumont in futuro desired to raise a loan 
for the purpose of helping the zarnindars or such other legitimate purposes, it was 
iiiilikoly than tho central Government would do anything to prevent that from 
done, so Jong as tho Rosorve Bank advised that investment was a sound one and the 
market was ]>r 0 pared to subscribe tiioreto, 

Mr. Nixon concluded that such propositions could better be discussed in tho 
provincial legislatures. The resolution was rejected by 5 against 8 votes. 

India’s Contribution to Capitation Tribunal 

Mr. Kalikkar moved a resolution urging tho Government to make further efforts 
for securing tho contribution as proposed by the India Office to the Capitation 
Tribunal from the British Eqehequer to tho defence expenditure in India. The 
mover argued that tho relief received after tho Garrau Tribiinafs recommendation 
was quite inadequate and tho present was an opportune moment to press tho 
matter further with his Dilajesty’s Government with a view to secure greater con¬ 
tribution. 

Jtoplying tho Comrnander-in-Chief said, ‘A similar resolution was moved a year 
ago by Mr. Jlosain Imam which was withdrawn after an assurance by his i)redece- 
ssor that tho Government were not unsympathetic towards tho motion but considered 
it singularly an inopportune moment to raise the question with his Majesty’s 
tlovornmont. Sir Phillq) Chetwode also agreed that it was a good thing that this 
very important matter should bo aired occasionally and it is chiefly fur this reason 
T imagine that the mover lias brought forward this resolution today. I regret I 
can add very little to what Sir Phillip Chetwode said in September 1935. I do not 
think that it can reasonably be argued that any particular event has occurred in 
the interval to make tho moment more opportune than it was last year. In fact, during 
those last 12 months his Majesty’s Government not only paid us their contribution 
of one and a half million sterling but have also relieved us of the^ total cost of 
certain small units which had been sent to Aden and other places in connection 
with the Ttalo-Abyssinian situation. On tho other hand, the last thing I wish to 
do is to give to the House an impression that the Government are opposed to the 
princif)le behind the mover’s proposal. We have always admitted that the amount 
of contribution received as a result the Garran Tribunal was something of a 
disappointment from our viewpoint. 1 can, however, assure the House that they 
need bo under no apfjrehension that this matter will^ cease to engage the attention 
of the Government of India. It is a matter that we continually have in mind and wo 
are not in the least likely to forget about it. I do hope, therefore, that tho House 
will agree to leave tlie matter in the hands of the Government on the assurance 
that they will not liesitatc to reopen the question with his Majesty’s Government 
if and when the conditions are favourable for doing so, I regret I cannot say more 
than this at tho moment and hope tho mover will understand my difficulties and 
agree to withdraw tho resolution in tho knowledge that the Government while not 
opi)osed to its principle and really not in a position present to take action recom¬ 
mended oven if tho resolution is carried. 

Mr. Kalikkar withdrew the resolution. 

Protection to CouNTRY-nREn Race-horses 

Raja Ohaznafar Alis resolution urging protection to country-bred race horses by the 
levy of an import tax of Ks. 1,500 each on all geldings and Arab horses was dis¬ 
cussed at length and met a curious fate, the mover being alone when put to ''^9 ,; 
The Progressive Party remained neutral and the Government and other non-officials 
voted against it, after hearing Sir Henry Craik, who sjtoke in his capacity also as 
tho president of the National Horse-Bn eding Society. Bir Henry Craik contendea 
that Raja Ghaznafar All’s proposal would kill racing in India and referred to the 
already decreasing number of imported horses whether from Arabia, England and 
Australia. The imposition of tax, which was thiee times the priec of tho hoiso 
itself, meant a complete cessation of import of horses. He said that it \ya8 true 
that South Africa levied an import duty but it was able to find the supply within the 
country but it was not so in India. The resolution was bound to piovoko opposition 
not only from the lover of races but also from tho Indian horse-breeder himself. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said that the cost of army would inceaso by tho adoption 
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of the suggestion besides having an injurious effect on ihe improvement of horsi 
breeding industry in India. 

After the resolution was defeated the non-official section of the House favoured 
adjournment as it already sat seven hours and therefore other resolutions on the agenda 
could not be taken up. The House then adjourned till the 9th. 

9ih. OCTOBER When the Council mot to-day the president announced 
that he had received a notice of an adjournment motion signed by two members. 
Itai liahadur Mathura Prasad Mehrotra and Mr. Ilossam Imam to consider a matter 
of urgent public; importance, namely, the failnro of the Oovornmont to take 
any action to counteract the harmful effect of Indian trade owing to devaluation 
of continental currencies. The President agreed that the matter was of public impor¬ 
tance but called upon the mover to ox])lain how the matter was urgent. 

Mr. Hossain Imam said that after seeing the fate of a similar motion in the 
Assembly yesterday ho did not wisli to move it. Thereafter the Secretary laid on tho 
table the (’ompanies Hill as j)assed by the Assembly. Tlio Council thou adjourned 
till tho 12th. Got. 

Indian CoMrANiES Act Amend. Hill 

12th. OCTOBER: —Tho Indian Companies Bill as passed by the Assembly was dis¬ 
cussed to-day. Sir N.N. Sircar could not bo present. Mr. iSusil Sen moving for its consi¬ 
deration appealed for team sj)irit in the Council to put shoulders to the wheels and 
help to usher forth the legislation which would be of real benefit for the indus¬ 
trial advancement of India, llo traced the history of the h'gislation and his own 
part therein as a special officer and reminded tJie Council how the Hill passed the 
most gruelling tost in tho Assembly where all possible })haseH were discussed. During 
these discussions great help was rendered by tho Congress paity and the European 
group. 

Dividing the Bill under seven main heads, Mr. Son described how important 
changes were made receiving tho support of the Assembly and he now sought the 
seal of approval of tlio Council. A substantial check was imi)osed with a view to 
prevent mushroom companies and suppress fraudulent (;()m])auies. The question of 
bettor disclosures to tlio sharoholdors was tackled satisfactorily. Tho sli.areholders 
had boon given further powers. Tlio directors were obliged to conform to tho 
several conditions. The liabilities on directors together with i>onallies prescribed for 
defaults would really remove what wore known as ^ dummy directors and ensure 
proper supervision and proper discliargo of their duties by directors. While tho 
managing agency system was retained in accordance with tho generally expressed 
view the abuses complained were sought to be provided against as far as possible. 
Among the many restrictions jilacod on managing agents wero tliat no loans could 
bo given to tJie managing agents and no contracts could they enter into except with 
tlu' sanction of three-fourths of directors. Altogellier piovisions wore sufficient 
to deter a managing agent from going wrong in future. Kestrictions ^ wore also 
imposed on tho activities of banks. Lastly a provision was made relating to the 
winding up of companies. Concluding Mr. Sen aiipealed for ajiproval of tho Hill and 
give it a fair trial before its provisions wero criticised (cheers). 

Mr. Ilossam Imam protested against the Government for not appointing a joint 
select committee on such an important measure which was non-political. Tho 
result was a jirolonged discussion in the Assembly and tho Hill was now ])laced 
before the Couneil on the eve of the general election. Ho did not agree with Mr. 
Hen that mushroom companies should be prevented. He feared that mushroom 
companies would bo only cured a little. He agreed that the managing agency system 
was necessary but the improvements made about it wero not sufficient. Where was 
the sanctity of contracts when according to the penal code contracts brought about 
by a fraudulent transaction were vitiated ? Wheio W'as tlie provision to safeguard 
shareholders from tlio members of a managing agency firm becoming directors V 

The President Why do not you table amendments instead of merely criticising. 

Mr. Ilossain Imam : Because the six years’ life of this Council has taught mo 
what to exuect from this Council. {Sir Devadoss : The Council was never unrea¬ 
sonable and would support any reasonable amendment). 

Mr. Ilossam Imam criticised the get rich quick mentality of tho capitalists. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna agreed with Mr. Ilossain Im:im’s criticism regarding the 
absence of a joint committee on the Bill. Without a managing agency system India 
could not have been one of the eight largest industrial countries in tho world. He 
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roferroJ to tho ca.so of tho managin" a;^onoy in Bombay of a cotton mill. Tliis firm 
consisted of three partners who had to fijaarantoo loans borrowed from banks and 
from depositors with tho result that between them they dropped Rs. 42 lakhs in ten 
years, and they never drew ^ a penny as tho mana;!;ing agency commission. 
If tliore were managing agencies in India there were managers or secretaries exor¬ 
cising similar functions in England. Tho lattter liold thoir position nor¬ 
mally by their expert knowledge of tho particular line of business and they drew 
many times what flio managing agents in India wore ahlo to earn. Sir 
V. Sidhna wanted tlio hill to come into operation only from Ajiril 1, 1937 thereby 
to give a few rnonths time to the managing agents to amend their articles of asso- 
oiation. (Concluding he wanted the Govornraont to bring tlio Banking Law in tho time 
of Sir N. N, Sircar’s Law Membership. 

Mr. 7?. 77, Parker (Bombay Chamber) considered tho termination of tho existing 
managing agcnits after 20 years as exporpriation without com[)ensation. ft was not 
rair either to (ho shareholders or tho managing agents. In very many casi's tho 
managing agent originally floated a company and had been jtrimarily responsible for 
such benefits as the shareholders gained. lie would not have done so bad tho period 
of Ins agreement been limited to the extent now suggested. ITo hoped that Bir N. N. 
Sircar would in amending tho Bill provide for compensation. Mr. Parker foresaw also 
many difficulties regarding the provision as to tho jiroportion of the directors of tho 
company wlio would be appointml by the company in the general meeting and tho 
porportion appointed otherwise. There wei'o also sections in tho Bill which were 
mandatory and deprived th(‘ shareholders of their reasonable rights. Why should the 
accounts of a company be disclosed which the shareholders fhomselvos felt should not 
be (lisclosi'd. There was a line to be drawn between frankness of this kind and dis¬ 
closure of ])orsonaI affairs for the benefit of comfietitors who had no direct interest 
ill the concern at all. Mr, Paiker deprecated the provision wher( 3 by in issuing further 
shares the directors are bound to offer them in tho first instance to tho existing 
shandiolders. Me criticised the provision under which dejireciation becarao a charge 
against profits befori) arriving at a sum whereupon tho romuuoration of the managing 
agimts would be calculated. 

Mr. (/. G. Arthur (Bengal Chamber) paid a tribute to Sir N, N. Sircar for 
bruiging the gulf between the demands of tlio idealistic reformers and the demands 
of practical businessmen. But tho Bill required imju'ovement in certain respects, 
and cqiposition in pthcr respects. The commercial interests welcomed the tightening 
up of the Companies Act. No managu’ng agency worthy of name could do otherwise. 
Large agenev houses wliich wore built up from a small beginning during the last 
century had aidiieved their greatness by lionest and fair dealing. Many ]>rovisions 
in the Bill would, in fact, only make compulsory for all what was already a practice 
in tlio cornfianies under the management of managing agents of repute. But care 
had to he taken to seo that the rigfits of shareholders ho safeguarded and that 
sanctity of contract was not violated and tho definito rights of managing agents were 
iKjt ridden rough shod over and no undue interferenco was allowed to creep in 
wliicli would make tho managing agency system unworkable. On these principles 
he would face the measure. Mr. Arthur concluded, ‘'My capacity hero is dual. I 
speak as a managing agmnt and as an individual. It lias been said money talks. In 
my position to-day it is a case of other iieoplo’s money and their money must bo 
my |)asspoit to flie minds of tho members of the IIouso when they give considera¬ 
tion to mv observations. 

Bevoral other non-official members followed. They all supported the general 
[irinciples of tho measure as distinct advance on the existing Act. 

Messrs. Sapru, Suhrawarcty and Kalikkar wanted to give it a fair trial. Sir David 
Devadoss wanted a statutory oldigation on the eomjiariies to declare a dividend. 

Rui Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das spoke of his unhappy experience in tho 
Punjab of several managing ag ents and subsidiary companies. IIo wauled to know 
what punishment would bo laid down for an established charge of misfeasance. 
Incidentally ho suggested tlio establishment of an Indian Board of Trade. 

Mr. Susil Sen replying to tho debate asked why no erv of expropriation was 
raised when the Debtors Relief Acts wore passed in the provinces touching the 
sanctity of contracts. On tho question of compensation it was doubted as to what 
should be tho quantum. Again why should a company be made to pay off by 
statute. Tho term managing agents was fixed. 

Mr, Parker remarked, ^Then let tho Government pay’ (Laughter). 
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Procoeding, Mr. Son a/Rrmod it was only rif^ht that in tho issue of shares the 
directors should g'ive option to tho existing shareholders before offering to others. 
Tho suggestion of Sir Dovadoss that a company should bo compelled to declare a 
dividend was not practicable. 

Tho motion for consideration was passed. 

13th. OCTOBER Speedy progress was made by the Council in tho detailed 
consideration of tho Companies Bill to-day. Mr. Parker's suggestion supported by Mr. 
Arthur that tho shareholders themselves should bo allowed to decide whether they 
desired Regulation 107 regarding the compulsory publication of profit and loss account 
of their company was resisted by Sir N. N. Sircar and lost. 

Mr. P. N. Snpru was successful with his suggestion that a director who had 
boon removed should not be reappointed a director by the board of directors. 

Mr. Parker's amendment to clause 44 related to the duration of the managing 
agent that ho (the managing agent) might bo removed from office only by a S[)ecial reso¬ 
lution of the company after the expiration of 20 years from the coramoncement of tho 
new Act. lie and Mr. Arihur hold that the provision in the Bill as now worded 
interfered with tlio existing f)ractice. If the legislature desired to interfere with tho 
period of tho managing agents it should be in the case of companies to be formed 
after the new Act. 

Sir N. N, Sarcar thought that the managing agents did not .realise that they wore 
nut sufficiently grateful to tho Government for having got for them 20 years. Tho 
Government while they were firm that the 20 year period should not be reduced, 
wore equally firm that it should not be extended. After 20 years the managing agent 
would not go out if thoro was a resolution reappointing him. If they were really 
good managing agents they would bo reappointed. Tho amendment was rejected. 

Mr. IJvssain Imam, suggested that the managing agents of companies who had not 
paiil at least 15 per cent all in seven years ending 1935 should be dismissed within a 
year after tho now Act came into force and should not be eligible for re-election. 

This suggestion was described by tSir N. N. Sircar as absurd and rejected without 
further discussion. 

Referring to tlio clause relating to tho remuneration of tho managing agents, Mr. 
Varkcr proi)Osed that depreciation sliould not be included among tlie items in assess¬ 
ing the not profits. Tho Government also opposed the suggestion which was rejected. 

Lala Rainsaran Das was unsuccessful with his amendment suggesting -that any 
person convicted of misfeasance or fraud should not become a director of a company. 

Half a dozen amendments moved on behalf of tlie Government wore accei)tud 

without mu{;h discussion. They related to tho uliotmont of share capital and further 
issue of capital as well as provident funds. 

Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra's amendment that any person acting in con¬ 
travention of the section in tho Bill relating to conditions as to tho issue of pros¬ 
pectus, bo liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 100, was accepted by the Government 
and carried. 

The proposal of Mr. Sen tl)at all contributions to tho provident fund, whether by 
employees or employer, be invested in Government seeuiity, was carried, though 
opj) 0 .sed by Mr. Parker. No division took place on any amendment and the third 

reading sy)eecbcs tended to pointing out certain defects on the Bill which should be 

remedied by amending tho Bill. 

Mr. Sen assured that the Government would considci tho question of amending tho 
Bill if ex])erienee of the woiking of the Act dictated that. The Bill was passed and 
the House adjourned till the 15tn. 

15lh. OCTOBER .— The Council ]ield a brief sitting today and passed nine minor 
Bills, as ]iassed by the Ass('mbly. The IToiiso then adjourned till tho 17th. October wlien 
it concluded business'! after passing tho Ajmer Durgah Bill with tho amendments made 
in the Assembly. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

A Short Review of the Simla Session 

The Assembly session which commenced on the Slst. August and con¬ 
cluded on the 16th. October held 34 sittinf!:s, bein^; the longest session 
ever held in Simla. Public interest may be judged by the fact that no 
less than 7,537 visitors attended, the galleries giving aii average of 221 
a day for the seating accommodation of 275. The highest attendance 
was on the day the Viceroy addressed both the Houses when 370 persons 
occupied the galleries. 

During the session official Rills were passed, relating to Company 
Laiv, Cantonment AcA, lied Ctoss Emhleniy llubher Conti ol, Chittagong 
Party Bangalore Marriage Validatiaih Tied Cross Properhj (Burma 
Share\ Tea Control Tea Marketing^ Civil Procedure Code and General 
Clauses Act. 

Four official Bills of a contentious character were sent round for 
circulation, namely, Bills amending the Trade Disputes Act^ Military 
Manoeuvre Billy Tickeiless Travel Bill and the Bill amending the Motor 
Vehicles Act. 

As for the non-official business no private Bill was passed except 
the Ajmere Durgah Bill which had been passed by the Council of 
State w'hile only one non-official resolution relating to agricultural in- 
debtedncBs was passed and the other resolution about official interfer¬ 
ence in elections, though it was discussed for three days, could not be 
voted on. Dr. Deshmukh^s Ilindu MomeiCs Bight to Property Bill 
was referred to a select committee. 

Of the numerous motions of adjournment one was carried, two were 
rejected, one was talked out and one was withdrawn. The Ccongress 
party^H walk-out and non-attendance of the Viceroyaddress indicated 
the adherence of the party to the creed of their predecessors in the 
Assembly. The Government did not lose a single Bill during the ses¬ 
sion and was able to pilot the Company Law in accordance with the 
main principles the Government had laid down. Various amendments 
carried by the Congress party and the European group were within the 
scope allowed by the GovernmenPs attitude and such as fell outside 
those bounds were generally defeated by the alliance of other 
non-official parties with the Government. Questions, resolutions, non- 
official Bills, adjournment motions and amendments to the Company 
Bill were mostly the work of the Congress party, who thus functioned 
as the main Opposition party. 

The House divided about 20 times and success to Government and 
the Opposition was almost equally distributed in aggregate. 



The Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Simla—31st. August to 16th. October 1936 

Recruitment of I. C. S. 

The autumn session of tiio Lt3';islativo Assembly opened at Simla on the 31st. 

August 1936 with Sir Abdur Rahun in tlie chair. Tlio opposition opened their 
accounts with a notable trium{)h to-day It was indeed an unlucky day for the 
(jovernmont in more than one way. They were eensured by an adjournment 

motion moved by Mr. Satifaniiirthi ovtjr the new rules of reeriiitmont to the Indian 
Civil Service and eaidier, the plea of the Railway Member, Sir Mohd. Zafaridlah^ foi‘ 

select Committee on the bill to iienaliso ticketless travel, failed to enlist the support 

of the House. 

Reverting to Mi\ Satijain.nrthi's adjournment motion, it must be reiterated that 
the Ujiposition ])erfoi'mance was highly creditable. Mr. Satyatnarthi and Raudit Oovind 
BaLlav Pant spoke eU'ectively and strongly condemning the rules which were designed 
to give pi'efeiential Inuitmeut to Ih-itishers in the matter to the I. C, S. Why this 
racial discrimination and adojition of the back door methods, asked Mr, Satijamiirttii. 
Sir Mohd. Yaknb and Sir Mohd, yaniin Khan howev'^er took on themselves the 
task of answering Mr. Satyamuidhi’s querv. And for an answer they had to say tliat 
file Britisii elemenls in I. (k S. must be preserved in tii(3 requiri>d number to keep 
ueutralify in administration. As to the making up of deucicncy in tlio number 
through the new system of nomination two kniglits thought that nomination was 
bettor than corajietitioii as they wanted administrators and not ]u-ofessors. This gave 
a handle to Sardar Sant Sini/h to ridicule the members of the treasury benches who 
had themselves entered the service through competition and wondered how they 
would feel to be told that those who entered service through nomination were better 
administrators than themselves. 

Sir Henry (Saik^ on behalf of the Oovernraent, said tliat though Delhi was made the 
main source of Indian recruitment in 1932, actually since that year only 94 Indians 
had been appointed as against 194 through London. It jv^as essential that the titty 
per cent ratio fi.xed by the Jjee Commission and acce[)ted by Parliament was not 
disturbed till a statutory enquiry into ri'cruitment for security services, contemplated 
by the White paper, took place within live years after Provincial Autonomy. Und(3r 
this principle, since ..931, 350 should bo recruited of whom half the number'should be 
Indians and the other Iialf Europeans. Actually 90 Eurojioans and 102 Indians bad 
been recruited. Hence the service was undermanned causing serious adminis¬ 
trative dilTicultios. lleiico the {Secretary of State's decision whereby in England 
recruitment of Europeans and Indians by examinations should continue to be the 
normal method of entry but Delhi would continue to bo the main channel of Indian 
recruitment. Sir Henry Craik added that the system ensured against favouritism or 
nepotism. 

The adjournment motion when pressed to a division was carried by 50 against 51 
votes, thus recording a victory of the Cougre.ss Party on the opening day of the 
session. The House then adjourned. 

Ticketless Travel Bill 

Sir Zafrulla Khan next moved referenco to a solect committeo of the Bill amending 
the Railway Act relating to ticketless travel. Sir Zafrullah in moving the Bill assured the 
House that if any Government proposals wero shown in the Select Committee to be 
unduly harsh on an lionest travollor he would bo prepared to modify them. Dr. 
Ziauddin., moving circulation of the Bill for olieitiug opinion by December 31, 1930, 
said that the system of chocking tickets was based on wrong principles, as tlio rail¬ 
ways on one hand encouraged ticketless travelling and on the otlior tried to check it. 
Moreover, it was to be considered whether special steps wore necessary for dealing 
with such infinitesimal percentage of travellers as half percent who travelled witJiout 
tickets. Mr. Qiri taking liis stand ou the opiniou of the Advocate-General of 
11 
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Madras and tlio Districf Mai;isli'alo of Vizayaiiatum lield tijat the bill was too 
drastic, lie favoured tiio circulutiou inotiou. 

Motions Disallowed 

On the f^round that if contains infcronccs and ironical statc'monts tlio President 
disallowed Mr. iSriprakash's resolution which asked for steps for Pluropeanisation of 
all lower services in the count.rj', both in the interests of tJie efTiciency of admini¬ 
stration and for vindication of the self-respect of Indian people. 

On simdar f^a’Oiinds Mr. IShamLai's questions referring to tlio .Home Mombers’s 
description of the Andamans as “Prisoners’ Paradise” and suggesting the shifting of 
the ca])ital of the (Jovernment of India to the islands was disallowed. 

isumiAs Bose’s Detention 

The Question lioiir jiroved quite lively. Mr. SattjanmrfJn was informed by the 

lloinv AU')nbcr tiiat Mi. k^ablnis Chandra Bose was confined at the residence of his 

brother at (Jiddaiiahai in Kurseong, Jlis heaitli rejiort showed that Mr. Bose had an 
attack of Jnlluenza after his arrival at Kuiseong and a slight evening terajieraturo 
since. The medical e.xarnination did not reveal any sign of trouble beyond tonsilitis. 
He would be leeeiving jiropi-r medical treatment as necessary from the idivil medical 
ofiicer at Kurseong and the Civil Surgeon at Darjeeling. llepUing to another (ques¬ 
tion [lom tile same member, the Home Member stated that tlie tlovernnnnit did not 
]>r()|)ose to refer Mr. h^tblias Bose's cas(^ to any judg;e foi cn( 4 uiry, neither was it 
ni'oposed to iilace Mr. Bose on tiial. He would be interned, affirmed the Home 

Member, so long as it might be necessary in the public inten'st. 

Ticketless Travel Bill (Contd.) 

Isl. SEPTEMBER The bill to penalise tickidJess travcdling was again discussed 
in a seemingly lifeless hous(' to-day. Amongst the non-oflicial elected members who sqioke 
to-day on the bill, was iSii' A. H. Gltuxituvi who alone whole-heaitedly siqiportod it 
while ofh( 3 rs viz., Mr. Lalchand NavalraC Bandit Nilkanta Das and Bandit Lahshnii 
Kanta Moitra were severe in their criticisms of wdiat they cliaivaciei'ised aii indefen¬ 
sible measure. The Pandit gave several instances to show that the great hulk of ticket- 
h^ss travellersjwere far from any intention to defraud the railway to j»ut an effective 
(dieck on which the bill is designed. The Lair Mcnd>er finally came to tiie rescue of 
his colleague Sir Mohd. Zafandla and in his characteristic v(‘iii, which caused more 
hilarity than acrimony to the House, gave his own inter[)retation of the section. 

Abolition ok Tariff Board 

At 4 ill the afternoon Mr. Saiyamurthi's adjournment motion to censuro the 
(Jovernment tor the abolition of the Tarifl Board was taken U]) Contrary to expecta¬ 
tions it proved a tame affair. Mr. Satyainurthi suspi'cted that by abolishing the 
Tariff Board (Jovernment were ttying to do away with tin* policy of discriminating 
protection and that lie could percaiive tlu' ‘Bonian hand’ of the Finance Mmnber in the 
action Dr. Zianddin and Brof. Banqn lollowing spoke in the same strain. The Commerce 
Member then I'vpiained the real ]>osition in regard to the a|)[)ointment and disband¬ 
ment of Tariff Boards. Tlu' leadei ol the ()p})Osition, Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai, sjioke in 
the end. AVhile he did not lielieve in (Joveinment assur.anees and promise.s Mr. Desai 
could not help accepting the statement of tin* Commerce Member in this connection 
and asked Mr. Satyamurthi to withdraw^ his motion wdiich the latter did. The House 
then adjourned. 

2nd. SEPTEMBER -The debate on the Ticketless Travellers’ Bill jirocecded to-day 
at a monotonous pace on a dull and dry track. During the question hour a few questions 
were asked ix'gaiding Subhas Chandra Bose but the answers given were a repetition 
of the old story of evasion. 

The Congress Members of the Assembly staged a walk-out to-day as a protest 
against the President’s ruling allowung the Finance Member to rise to speak on the 
adjournment motion moved iiy Mr. Avinashnlinghani Chettiar in disregard to the 
Ojiposition’s demand foi a closure of the debate.' 

Mr. Chettiar by his adjournment motion sought to censure the (lovernrnont for not 
consulting the Asseinbly wliile giving effect to the recomraendations of the last Tariff 
Board reducing tho import duty on Lhiited Kingdom te.xtiles. The adjournment motion 
was taken up at 4 p. m. 
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Tlie discussion tliat ensued on the motion were of a lively characler. Three 
members viz., Pandit Malaviya, Pandit Pant and Mr. Joslii spoke in suj)port 
of it while as many as six members spoke a^,uiinst it. In the latter p^roup 
wore the two Bon^^al kni^dits. Sir A, 11. L'huznavi and Sir P. S. Sarma and the Com- 
raorco Member Sir Molid. Zafarulla himself. It was then quarter to six and the 
Opposition pressed for a division when the Finanee Member rose to speak. 

Tlie Congress members were resentful but the President allowed the Finance Mem¬ 
ber to S[)oak giving the ruling tliat sineo the motion related to Finance Doi)art- 
ment, the member was entitled to get an opportunity to speak. The President’s ruling 
was greeted with cries of “shame” “shame” by the Congress benehes. 

Confusion inowailed for a couple of minutes after which the leader of the Con¬ 
gress i’arty Mr. Lhulabbai Desai stood up and in a dignified manner said that it was 
a i>ure subterfuge to escape another sure defeat. Then one by one all the members 
of the Congress Parly and Congress Nationalist Party left I he House. 

Sir dames Hjigg })roceodod with bis spce<di wliieh contained nothing about the 
adjournment motion but was full of eheaj) gibes at the Congress President, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nciliru. When it was six the House adjourned and the fate of the ad- 
joiirnmcnt motion was thus scaled. 

Tif KrTLuss Travlu Pull (Coxtd ) 

3rd. SEPTEMBER : —The voting on T)r. Zuiwhlin s circulation amendment of the 
Ticketless Travel Hill gav(' the opj)i)sition the second victory of the session. Only 
five elected Indian inembeis voted against the amendment, 8ii’ A. H. (Hnizuavi 
being one of tlu'm. 

l)r. Ziauddiii Alirneirs amendmont for oirculation with a view to eliciting public 
opinion was acc-i'pted by tin? House, 05 voting for and 47 against it. 

To-day's juoce(‘dings sutlmsM] immeasurably by comparison with those of yesterday. 
Hidore the day’s busiuoss was taken up, llio President Sir A})(hir Rahim road out a 
staturnoni regarding vestonlay’s walk-out incidimt. Sir Abilur contended that so long 
as ho was tlu' Pri'sideiit of tlie House he would ex[)e<d hivS rulings to ho obeyed 
otbciwise tliere was a eonstitulional remedy of moving a vote of no-eonfideneo 
against him. 

The various adjomuimont, motions given notic.e of wm-e either disallowed by the 
flovernor-deneral or the I’residcnt himself or withdrawn ))y the movers coneerned. 

Motor Veiiiclks Bile 

Sir FranJ,- Nof/rc^ in'Kt intiodueed tlio bill to amend the Motor Yeliiclos Act. Four 
amendments wt'r(; moved by tluf Congress benches. Lala Shamlah tlio mover of one 
of the amendments, madt' a fine speotdi (Exposing what lie called the sinister juirpose 
I'cliind the hill. Hf envisaged thousands of poor motor and bus drivers being thrown 
out of employment if the hill was passed. Sir Ofuflant /iussam llidayatulla strong¬ 
ly e.riticiseil the hill being introduced by the Central Hovonimeut instead of by the 
jiroviucial Coveriimonts in view of tlio fact that the provinoos wore going to get 
autonomy in the near future. The Sind Knight was followed by Mr, Qadgil and then 
by Mr. Das Gupta, a Ijongal official. 

President’s Riilini, on Point of Order 

4lh. SEPTEMBER -The P resident gave a ruling to-day on the point of order 
raised by Mr, Satyamurthi and Mr. Hliulubbai Desai as t; xvliotlier the Govornor- 
Geuoral could disallow any motion of adjourumont before it, was admitted by the 
President. Sir Abdur ILiliim ruled that on further rellection lio thouglit tliat his previ¬ 
ous ruling oil the point was wrong and that the Governor-General could disallow any 
motion only after leave had boon granted for moving it at any stage. 

Mr. Bhulahhai D^sai referred next to the President’s statement yesterday which 
Mr. Desai and his side had considered calmly, lie said that it was to the credit of 
tlio House that its action was without premeditation and a spontaneous protest 
against a wrong. AVitli groat and due deference to the Chair’s position and personal 
qualifications of tlio President, Mr. Desai maintained that there was distinction with 
obedience to a ruling whatever it might bo and the acceptance of its correctness. 

He continued, “The walk-out is a well-known motliod of active protest against 
wrong conduct, not necessarily of the Chair but of the incident as a whole. Our 
conduct was not intended to ex[)ress any personal want of confidence in you, as you 
are well aware of how that matter stands, but undoubtedly our conduct was intended 
to give expressiou to an active protest of the incident taken as a whole, particularly 
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of <ho conduct of <]u 3 Govornmont in Iho maftor of that motion, as well as expre¬ 
ssion of disappoinlmonl caused to us by your ruling.” 

They bulit'vod that llio Chair could liavo righted tho wrong by preventing what 
was intended before it was sought to bo done. It was sometliing that a majority of 
the TIouse liad walked out. In the circumstances it was_ open to tho Chair to have 
concluded as men in his position Iiad concluded in sindi circumstances that there was 
not a sufficiently well-constituted Ifouso. That privilege it was for the Chair to 
excMcise and decide that jiroceedings could not go on in the manner in whicli they 
])roc('(!d('d for fifteen minutes thereafter. It was the bounden dutv of the Chair to 
sec that tlie House recorded its opinion on a matter which tho Chair had already 
regarded as a definite and urgent jmblic importance. ISuch adjournment motions 
were a great instrument in the liands of the people in self-governing countries, but 
in India, whore tho people had no such power, it was all the more a valuable instru¬ 
ment. As remarked by the Chair yesterday, Govorument members should have got up 
earlier. Their dereliction of duty could not be an excuse for giving thom_ an addi¬ 
tional right. Tho Chair, while it could not read or impute motives to fsarties in tlio 
House, was liunian enough to undiu'stand tho obvious ccusequmices and tho conduct 
of men or groups. Tlio intervention of Mir dames tirigg was obviously meant to 
talk out the motion and prevent tlio flouso from taking a vote within tho limited 
time, and if there was any doubt as to this, it was disfiolled by the substance of 
Ills spei'ch wliich containiHl matters not relevant to the motion. 

<Sir N, N. Sircar^ Leach'r of tlio House, began by assuring tlio Chair that its 
rulings and also its observations for the guidance of tlio House would bo faithfully 
carried out h\ tlu' {loveniraent and their suppoiters in both letter and sjiirit (cheers). 
He regretted tliat Mr. Desai Jiad not said a word of ri'gret about the de})lorablo and 

ianienfahlo exliihition which took place tJie other day. He contendi'i] tiiat the Privy 

Council ruling quoted by Mr. IM'sai was not a])plicaaIo because tlu' iniling did not 
say tliat if any person objected to tJie judgment of a Court he sliould throw books 
oil the dudges’or indulge in wild dances. None objected to a walk-out as sucli, but 
it was accompanied by scenes wliieh no parliamentary language could describe and 
tJiat was the gravamen of tho accusation against tho Opposition. 

Motor Vehicles Bill 

Tlio House then resumed discussion of tho Motor A^eliiclos Bill. Sir Frank Noyce^ 
in view of the general do.siie ex'jiressed, agieed to tho circulation of tlio Bill for 

opinions.liy tho end of December with a view to making modifications if necessary 

])rior to submitting it in the Delhi session. 

The Cintcnmexts Bill 

Mr, Tottenham^ moving consideration of tho select committee’s report on the Can¬ 
tonment A('t Amending Bill s])ecilied liow the revised Bill met both military ro- 
quiremeuts as well as aspiiations of the civil pojuiiation. The law could, however, work 
only if two sides recognised community interests. IJe was sure that if a referendum 
was made to tiie civil population they would jtrefor to lie under military rule than 
run their own atlairs eomfiletely. .As regards land disputes, he announced that 
military estati' officers would have nothing to do witii ajipiications for erection and 
ro-ereelion of huildings in tho bazar area. As regards areas outside tho bazars, ho 
hoped that a settlement vith tho interests concerned would be reached satisfactorily. 

7lh. SEPTEMBER Another adjournment motion was disallowed to-day by the 
Governor General. The motion of which the mover was Mr. Avinashalinyam Ckcttiar 
related to tlu' ban on the entry of Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan into the Punjab and 
Prouiier. The (iOVenior-Ooneral’s order was greeted by tlio Congress back benchers 
witJi cat-calIs. Barring the few amusing moments created by those cat-calls, there 
was ahsoJufely no liveliness in to-day's jiroceedings. 

TJie Caiitonmonts Bill discussion was then resumed. Mr. Gadgil made a number of 
suggestions replying to winch Mr. Tottenham said that ho would take up with local 
Government the question of avoiding communal electorates in the cantonments. The 
authoritios had been told to demareato tho bazar area liberally keeping in view 
tho necessity of future extension of a bazar if neodod. 

Tlio motion to take the Bill into consideration was agreed to and amendments to 
(dausos were taloui un. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saksena moved an amendment relating to tho personnel of canton¬ 
ment boards wJien Mr. Tottenham took the opportunity to explain the policy of the 
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Governraont rolatins to tlio entire body of amendments doaiing with this matter. 
He Buid that all eonoossions made by him in the Soleet Committee was based on tlio 
assumption that tliere would be an olTieial majority of one in the boards. ITo could 
Jiot compromise on this principle witlioid betrayin^j his constituency, namely the 
7 \rmy, and he warned the House tliat if official majority on the board was tampered 
u'itli! the Government would reconsider their entire atlifiide towai'ds tlie Bill. Ho 
asked the House to accept half a loaf as it w;is bette?- than none. 

Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant considered the Hill as a rotroc^rado measure and 
( oinpared it with the L924 Act. Ife wmuld not be sorry if tlie Hill was wrecked. 
Hut ho was handicapijod by the fact that there was an understandin.y with the Govern¬ 
ment and members of the {Select Committee. Hemindin',^ Mr. Tottenliam of the 
overi'idin^" powers in the hand of the floveriiment and military authorities, Pandit 
Pant asked whotlier the Governraont could not trust nominated non-o(Tleials. so that a 
hare majority in the board could bo non-ofTi<nal. He sii^^.i^ested alternatively “Let ei^lit 
ofhe.ials and seven rion-oflicials be all eletdcd by the iiiliabitants of canionmonts.” 

Mr. Atk^v supjiorted Paiidi: Pant’s view. He hojied Mr. Tottenham would see the 
strenj^th of their case and accept tin' arnmidment. 

Mr. Saksena’s amendment was rejected. The House then discussed a number of 
amendments all of which were rejected except two of Mr. Saksena's which were of 
a foimal character and one of tho Government’s wlfudi, Mr. Spenee explained, was 
1li(’ outcome of an lUKhirstandin^ with the Canionmonts Association. 

Hy this amendinent a board may itduse sarudion the (‘reedion or re-croction 
of any huildin.t’ (a) when the land on wln(di it is jiroposed to erect or re-erect 
a building' is held on a lease from tlio Government if erection oi' re-tu’ection 
constitutes a breach of terms of tho lease or (h) when the land on which it is pro- 
pfised to erect or ro-ercct a buildin.i; is not ludd on lease from Government, if the 
ri;”ht to build on siudi land is in disjuito between the pcr.soii applyin;:^ for sanction 
and tho Governraont. 

The Government aeeo[)ted the principle of Mr. OadgiVs amendment relating to 
powers of tiie board to imposo taxes and fraueliiso for Cantonment Boards 
Tho House then ad jour nod. 


Tjie CoMrAXiEs Law Amexd. Bill 

8ih. SEPTEMBER -Tho consideration of tho Compaiiios Law Amondmont Act 
was proeeodod witli to-day. Sir Ak N. Sircar explained the major ehanges mado by tho 
Select Committee. He invited the House to suggest improvements in the definition 
of the forms “managing agents and managers.’* 

As some doubts wore oxfiressod regarding what tho Soloed Committee meant, tho 
Law Member stated that tho directors would retain llio existing jiowor to refuse to 
register tlio transfer of fully paid \i[) shares It was wrong to suggest that direetors 
111 Liiglaud would have no such power. Tlio spi'aker’s attention liad h(3en drawn to 
tlic difhciilties whiidi might be created for certain existing companies by the provi¬ 
sion of appointment of one-third of tlio directors at tho general meeting of tho 
shareholders. Per instance, certain Indian States and debenture liohhirs liad the 
right to appoint a number of directors. The Law Member was not certain whether 
all such cases of spoina! directors would be covered by ouo-lhird of tho directors not 
specified in the Bill. Similarly, the ditheulty in the ease of a company like the East 
India Cotton Company, whore the directors' wmro ai»pointed hy si)Ocial class share¬ 
holders, Avould have to bo met. 

The s[)oaker next dealt with tho changes mado in respect of the managing agents 
and said that, as miseoustriiction had boon imt on tho language used by tho Select 
Committee, ho mado it clear that tho remuneration for the managing agents to ho 
stated in tho prosjieetus of ilie Conijiany must bo a nott poreeutago of tho profit 
and nothing more. If the percentage wnis to be ineroased or any otJior form of 
romurioration was to be given, it must come up before the share-holders. 

Tho Managing Agent would have no powder to issue debentures or accept wnth the 
authority of tho" directors to invest funds of the Company. Under the existing law 
the minimum subscription requirod to bo raised before a company was started wms 
entirely in the discretion of tho promoters. The bill provided an amount wliicli 
must be raised oitlior by subscription or arranged by tho managing agent 
before there could bo allotment of shares. Tlie bill also mado it obligatory on a 
company to publish prolit and loss account which tho present Act did not similarly 
provide.' And profit and loss account should include the total amount [laid wlietlio’r 
as fees, percentages or otherwise to the management or directors as remuneration for 
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thoir services, and flw total amount written off for deprocintion. If a director is also 
a director of any othor company then the amount received by him from the other 
company should bo shown as remuneration of directors. The Law Member drew atten¬ 
tion to several other important charges in the present law and he was loudly cheered 
when ho resumed his seat. 

Mr. B. Das opening the debate from the Opposition expressed general a^jroeraent with 
the ri'porl of the S(3lect Committee and paid compliments to Mr. Susil Son for his 
impartial report. He said that the Law Member rendered splendid service by amend¬ 
ing the Companies Act. Mr. Das insisted that industrial regeneration in India lay in 
the maintenance of a managing agency system under proper control which the Bill 
])rovidod and hoj)ed that the debate would'be held in a calm atmosphere. 

Dr. Z. Ahmed wanted to amend the Hill so as to force auditors to give an abso¬ 
lutely ti‘ue j)ieture of the business and in the case of a subsidised industry the 
Oovernraeut must appoint a Government director on the board of companies receiving 
subsidy. 

Mr. Govind VaJlahh Pant, while ho was propaied to aeceiit the Bill as modified 
by tli(3 Hfdect Committee as an alternative to rejection, suggested directions in which 
improvements could bo made. The piovisioiis of the Ihll were not more stiirigent 
than thosii embodied in the company law of the United States or other countiios. 
Industrial moralily of India was in no way lower than other countries. A managing 
agency system was necessary in the conditions of India and if only managing agents 
01 dire(d'o)’s could talo' a reasouahlo view there would ho no shareholders, Mr. Pant 
desired a ihir(l of the number of directors to bo elected by the general body of share¬ 
holders. PnK'.e(f<ling, Mr, Pant wanted provisions embodying the view that no director 
or a company wliich went in h({uidation should rocm'vo^ any compensation, that no 
dii’Ocfor of any company should enter into coritratd with aiiothei’ eorajiany except 
with I lie coiisi'iit of the general body of shareholders and also that no agent would 
ho allowed to manij)ulate shares of a company for his own profit. Finally, it would 
be open to any existing company to terminate the arrangement witli its managing 
agency at least after a lanse of five years from the 15111 coming into force, provided tlio 
agency had by then jiiit in thirty years’ woih. 

Ml. Shri Prakash opposinl tile Bill as merely eomplieating the law and overload¬ 
ing the statute booh, lie feared that only lawyers would bomdit from tliis legislation. 
He ashed why there was not penal provision eompelling a shareholder to he present 
at general raecdings and take interest in the affairs of a comjiany. 

Pruf. Rdfif/ci^ snj)))orting Mr. Sliri Prakaslfs last suggestion, suggested tliat tliird 
class travelling allowance bo given to share-holders to attend meetings. 

9th. SEPTEMBER Resuming his Rpoecli to-day, Prof. Ranga maintained that 
the managing agency .system had retai'ded industrial growth and should be abolished. 
The jirotection atlorded' to share-liolilors by the Bill was of a negative charaetor. He 
suggested that capitalists in tlieir own interests should appoint one director elected 
by the worker of the com[)any, that the law should prevent actions like those taken 
ill tea estates for preventing a doctor or election agents from entering the e.statos, and 
that joint stock com[)auios should be compelled to open provident fund and gratuity 
svdiemos on the model of railway system. 

Mr. Susil Chandra Sen^ who beljieJ tlie Government in the revision of tlie old 
company law, said that the Bill aimed to remedy five defects. It aimed to clieck the 
growth of mushroom and fraudulent companies, check ignoring of share-holders by 
tlie management, abuses by directors, abuses of the managing agency system and to 
ensure full disclosure of material inforinatioii to sliare-lioldiirs. kSo far as the first 
defect in tlie law was concerned, the lists of the quantum of remuneration to direc¬ 
tors, managing agency contracts and such releveut matters had been made accessible 
to share-holders. The appointment of auditors was left in tlie hands of a majority of 
the share-liolders. So, there need bo no fear that the auditors wore hiding the true 
state of affairs of the comiiany. lie was .satisfied that a majority of auditors wore 
disidiarging tlieir duties even 'now satisfactorily. He a.ssurod Mr. Bant that provision 
had been made for the appointment of two-tliirds of directors by share-holders except 
in public utility companies, Whereas managing agents were restricted to a maximum 
of one-third of the directors, share-holders could appoint two-third if special directors, 
such as those on behalf of the dehonturo holders, were not required. As regards Mr. 
Pant’s fear that a majority of the share-holders might deprive minority of representa¬ 
tion, Mr. Sen said that such jiovvor of majority was a fundamental element in a joint 
stock enterprise. (Mr. Bajoria \ Why a systoni of proportional representation was pro- 
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vidod for tlio Kesorve Banks ?) Mr. Sen replied tliat that had boon in vo^iio only a short 
time and it would he injudicious to act thereon as a precedent. If minority of share¬ 
holders be roprosontated, then why not a communal representation ? lie was sure 
that Mr. Pant and Mr, Satyaraurti would not agree to it As regards managing agents 
tlio speaker changed his previous view in the light of the material embodied in the 
seventeen volumes of opinion. Dealing with banking ])rovisions ho said fhat his 
experience of the affairs of hundreds of indigenous banks in Bengal suggested that 
provision regarding reserve and cash reserves would be beneficial. Finally, Mr, Sen 
appealed to the House to appreciate the fact that the Bill was a great advance on the 
existing situation and that in trying to meet individual cases the House should not 
.strangle institutions they proposed to protect. 

Mr. Hussainbhoy Lalhkoy said that all industries, including textile, jute and coal, 
had been developed with the help of managing agents. Unless and until managing 
agents subscribed to the capital of a new concern ordinary shareholders would not 
(!ume forward. Therofore, the managing agency system was not so bad as some 
pco])le believed, 

Oovwddas said that although ho himself was a managing agent ho would like 
to see some improvement in tlie system. Managing agents generally behaved like a 
bureaucratic Government. The improvements in the system suggested in the Bill wero 
not adequate. He wanted the Bill to deal with key and ])ubli(j utility industries as 
was done in Germany, France and Italy and to provide that all foreign companies 
should file returns in the same way as the indigenous companies. 

Mr. S. K. Som pleaded for mofussil view and advocated the appointment of 
auditors to companies not by the companies themselves, but by an independent 
authority. 


Ad.iournment Motions 

10th. SEPTEMBER :—Three motions for adjournment were attcmi)ted but ruled 
out by the President. The first one was by Mr. Jjahtri Choudhurij who wanted to 
draw attention to the brutai murder of the mail-guard woiking' in llie Calciitta- 
Herajguni train on the night of September 7 betwfien Ranaghat and Chuadanga. Mr. 
Laliiri Giioudhury was told that the matter did not concern the Government of India. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena^ supported by Mr. Salyamurthi, argued for permission to 
discuss the extension by the Bengal Government of the j)rovisions in chapters 2 and 
3 of the Bengal Public Security Act 1932 to the town of Calcutta and the districts 
of the 24 Parganas and Howrah. Mr. 8axena pointed out that this Act conferred on 
the Commissioner of Ihilico and District Magistrate certain jiowers they did not 
j)ossess. The Act was designed to be used ag^ainst labour workers. 

Ah AT. Sircar said that the notifi<;ation of the Bengal Government was 
published in the Calcutta Gazette on September 3 and was commented ujion with 
(piotation of extracts from the Gazette in the Calcutta Press of September 4, whereas 
the notice of adjournment motion was tabled only yesterday evening. 

Tlie President maintained that the practice of the House was well established as 
regards the question of urgency. 

Bastly Mr. Murtaza desired a debate on the omission of the Government of India 
to bring to the notice of His Majt^siy's Government the strong feeling in India over 
the situation in Palestine which liad resulted in the declaration of martial law and 
the (lespatch of British troops to Palestine. 

Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out that there had been no declaration of martial law. 
Secondly, Sir N. N. Sircar said that the omission was not a delinito matter. The 
President uphold Sir N. N. Sircar’s objections. 

Discussion then resumed on the Companies Bill. 

The CoMrA-NiES Bill ( contd. ) 

Sir Leslie Hudson expressed the ojiinion that Mr. Ayangar, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed 
and Prof. Ranga had propounded some startling theories of commercial oconomi es 
which were so utopian in their eonception as not to bo practical in tlie present order 
of things. He uttered a note of warning against the termination of the tenure of 
the existing managing agents in two, five or ten years and wanted an assurance 
from the Law Member that if errors and omissions were found in practical working 
of the Bill, the Government would give the House the earliest opportunity of correct¬ 
ing them. 

Dr. Dalai said that the Bill would sot up a standard of honesty and integrity 
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capable of inHi)ijiug confidonce iu llio investing jniblic and thereby promoting com- 
moi’cial i)rosi)enty of the country. 

Mr. Joshi wanted amendments in tljo Bill in order to safeguard the interests of 
employees, investors aud the general jjublic, particularly by giving them more 
repj'csentation on tlie board of directors. For the sake of representation on tlie 
board, the managing agents should be classed as investors and no one would be given 
more than one vote whatever amount his share be holding. The Government of 
India should make a provision for insiiection of public companies by Govornmout 
insjiectors. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji welcomed the Bill which provided proper safeguards 
against any abuse of the managing agency system which in the past had on the 
whole done good service. India could not die without the system. He w'antod a 
provision in the Bill disqualifying for the dictatorship of a public liability company 
])ersons such as aliens, non-British subjects aud Billing Princes or those not amen¬ 
able to the jurisdiction ol Indian Courts or retired Government servants who held 
certain sjiecilicd high otliccs iu Stales prior to retirement from public service. With¬ 
out such a provision tJiere was a likidibood of these jiersons exercising undue 
inlluence in obtaining business for a concern in which tliey might become directors 
or managing agents. 

Sir iV. N. bircar next spoke for 90 minutes and had not concluded when the 
House rose for the day. His main contention was that anything less than twenty 
years tenuie to managing agents would be unfair to a class of peo\)le but for whoso 
iinance many industrial concerns in India would have gone into liquidation. Without 
tlie leasonahle tenure of 110 years these managing agents would not Ik^ induced to 
nduin their eoniieciion witli the companies ami nurse thorn iu the long years of 
depression as most of them had done until recently, even foregoing their aliowance. 
Managing agents had advanced money to companies when even banks had refused 
liel}' and thei’ehy they look risks. An overwhoiming majority of opinion Jiad ht‘en 
j’eceived favouring 20 years’ tenure. Similarly, a tenure of 20 years to the existing 
managing agents represented a limit below' 'which the Government were not prepared 
to go.' 

1 llh. SEPTEMBER ;~Sir N. N. Sircar continuod his observations on tho debate 
on the Companies Bill to-day. He urged the •Assembly to remember tho necessity of 
inducing a limited number of })ersons, experieneod in industry, to help Indian iiulus- 
trial advancement and, therefore, not to })laee undue restrictions on tho powers of 
directors. He could not agree with the ^suggestion of Mr. Satyamuithi that managing 
agents be jirevented from canvassing votes for auditors. This suggestion, be said, 
was indeed as impracticable as in tlui case of canvassing in politics, iveferririg to 
tlie live hundred araeiidinents tabled. Sir N. N. Sircar warned that it might be nece¬ 
ssary for him in the case of a very lew to laise objection on tho giqund that iJiey 
aimed at extending the scope of tho Jhll. The motion for consideration was jiassed 
without division. 

The House started consideration of the Bill clause by clause. A number of amend¬ 
ments were moved, all being withdrawn, rc.joeted or defeated, except tho one which 
the Govornmont accepted and the House adopted. It was moved by Mr. Oovind 
Vallabh l^ant. It slightly changed the wording of clause two iu order to avoid 
managing agents evading the piovisions of tJie Bill by calling tliemselves managers. 

Prof. Rawja, tried to amend the Bill for including in its provisions utility services 
and key industries. 

Sir N. N. Sircar objected to the amendment on tiie ground that it was beyond 
the scope of the Bill. Tlie President unheld the obiection. 

Mr. 6’. K, SuvL moved that district judges should also be empowered to try cases 
arising from the Comjiany Lav/. Tho Government opposed for tho reason that it 'W'as 
prejudicial to the ml crests of eoinpauies themselves. The House divided aud the 
amendment was defeated by 56 to 46 votes. 

Mr. Azharali moved an amendment to the effect that at the time of registration 
a manufacturing company should give an undertaking to local young men as appren¬ 
tices to tho extent to whieli the local Government prescribed. 

Sir N. i\k Sircar opposed on the ground that tho amondmout was vague and 
pointless and would not beiiotit any body as not even tho terms uuder wliich young 
men were to bo appointed were mentioned. 

Sir Coimaji Jeha?igir said that the best way of ensuring employment of young 
ineii was to stipulate this condition when given protection to certain industry. 
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Mr. Shamlal and Mr. Kazmi supported tlio amendment wkich was rejected. The 
Assembly at this stage adjourned till the 14th. 

14 th. SEPTEMBER ;—The House resumed discussion on the Companies Bill to-day. 
Mr. Bajoria withdrew his amendment which was discu.ssed on Friday relating to the 
Hindu joint family partnerships and firms. 

By agreement the House agreed to postpone consideration of Mr. Bajoria\^ next 
amendment that the momoi’aiidum shall not contain any matter or statement that 
does not come under any of tlie heads mentioned in clauses one to five of sub-section 
one in section six of the Act. The |)Ostpouement was agreed to as a result of 8ir N. N 
Sircar’s promise to bring forward a motion embodying the views of all sections of 
tlie House. 

Meanwhile, despite opposition from Sir Cotvasjl Jrlmngir, Sir Ti. P. Modify Mr. 
71/. A. Jinnah and otliers, the House carried without division the amendment of Mi'. 
Anantasaya7iam Tijt'n(jar^ sujiported by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai on behalf of 
the Congress and Sir N. N. Sircar on behalf on the CJovernment. that any jirovision 
in tlie memorandum of a com])any relating to the ajijiointmont of manager or manag¬ 
ing agent and otlier matters of like nature, incidental or subsidiary to the main 
object of the company, could bo altered witliout a special resolution of the share- 
lioiders and need not be confirmed by court. 

Tliere was an interesting discussion on clause five relating to section eleven of 
the Act. Mr, Pal'ucal moved deletion of words “except with the previous consent in 
writing of the Oovernor-Oeiioral-in-Council, no company bo registered by the name 
which contains ‘Crown’, ‘Emperor’, and other words.” He contended that tlie lestuva- 
tlon was intended to show favouritism to certain companies. This was as bad as 
conferment of titles. 8ir N. N. Sircar said in Englainl this jiower was exercised by 
the Board of Trade while in India by tlu‘ Bovernment. 

Mr. Satyaiuurflii and Mr. Qaznti said that the object of the amendment was to 
jirevent any company from having names like “Crown, ‘Emperor’ etc. Thi'y contmided 
that if the Oovernor-Oeneral iiad the power of consenting to such names then it was 
liable to abuse by giving iictitious importance to a few chosen companies. 

Mr. S. C. Sen, on behalf of the Government, said that no case had occurred to 
abuse the power for the last 23 years and argued ‘uvliy not let the e.xisting power 
continue.” 

Mr. Saxena’s amendment was defeated by 4G votes to 51. 

A series of amendments wore moved which were intended to extend the comjml- 
s(.ry a})])lication of regulations in articles of Association of Companies. That proposed 
by Mr. Paliwal for tlie inclusion of regulation 55 was lost without division. 

Mr. A. C. Dntt was successful with his amendment for the inclusion of regulation 71. 

Mr. Bajoria s pronosal to include provision 97, stating that no dividend be jiaid 
otliorwise than out of profits, was carried. 

Mr. [j. C. Butis moved an amendment that “Kcgulation 107 shall not be deemed 
to form jjarr of the Articles of Association of any company, if the company in a 
general meeting shall so determine.” 

A big debate developed on this uiiexpeetedly and front-benchers })artici[)ated in it. 

Mr, Bliss and Mr. Mortimer^ on behalf of the European group, argued that 
whereas some companies, smdi as those dealing in tea and rubber, did piiblisdi the 
kind of (lotails required by the Regulation, such publication might prove detrimental 
to the interest of share-holders in the case of a coal company, if it published details 
of expenses regarding the raising of coal or gave reason why only part of the expendi¬ 
ture incurred over developing a new pit was being debited to a jiarticular year. 

Ay yang ar and Mr. Joshi opposed the amendment. M.r. Joshi argued that in¬ 
formation relating to details of gross expenditure and gross income was necessary 
from the labourers’ point of view in determining the merits of a wages-dispute. 

Sir TV, TV. Sircar said that in the Advisory Committee the jirovision was passed 
by his casting vote. Ho had been impressed by the arguments showing the impossi¬ 
bility of carrying out the Regulation in connection with certain class of companies 
and therefore he had agreed to accept the amendment. 

Thereupon Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Pandit G. B. Pant argued at length stating 
that the Government by accepting the European group’s amendment had undone one 
of the important purposes of the Bill. If shareholders could be trusted to determine 
what was in their interest, then so many provisions in the Bill in their interest had 
no meaning. The omission of the Regulation;would mean that the profit and loss 
account would lose its entire value. 

12 
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Mr, S. C. Sen ])loaded that sharoholders would in their interest omit from the 
Regulation only sindi part as would prove detrimental to their interest. 

Mr. Jxmmh attached imj)ortanee to that part of the Ivegulation which required 
reasons being given for cdiarging only part of cetain expenditure to a particular year 
and agreed that in certain cases this disclosure might prove damaging. 

Ml', Salyarnurthi ashed the ]louse to accept the orimnal recommendation of Mr. 
Sen and of the Advisory and Select Committees. He had not finished when the 
House adjourned. 

15th. SEPTEMBER :—Sir N. N. Sircar moved the following which made it 
obligatory on the companies to disclose the detaits of gross income and expenditure 
but added the following : “provided further that regulation 107 shall be deemed to 
require a statement of reasons why of the whole amount of any item of expenditure 
which may, in fairness, be distributed over several years only a portion thereof 
chai'g(‘.d against the income of the year shall bo sliowii in the profit and loss 
accmint unless the company in its general meeting shall determine otherwise.” 

Sir Leslie Hudson^ wliilo agreeing^ warned the House that compulsory require¬ 
ments regarding working costs might, place the Indian manufacturers and industrialists 
at a gicat disadvantage' by placing America, .Ui\>an, Germany and England in posses¬ 
sion of those details He was sv\r(' that later on this ste\) would be regretted. 

Hir "N. H. Wircahs amcuuhnent was carried. 

As regards clause three, ovi'r which the House had ])Ostpoiied hnal consideration 
of Mr. Bajoria’s urnciidmont relating to tho Hindu joint family, Mr. Bhnlahhai Desai 
moved and the House aecepti'd to-day the following amendnn'ut : “This section shall 
not apply to joint family carrying on joint family tradi^ or business and where two or 
more such joint families form a patncrshi|» in (computing the number of persons for 
the nurposcs of this section tho minor members of such families shall be excluded. 

The House adojited the clause as thus amended, 

Mr. SafifVi.urthi and Mr. Oovindballabh Pant moved an amendment })roposing that 
a com])any should not have the power to refuse to register the transfer of any fully 
jjaid sliai es on which tho company had no lieu or cliargo. Sir N. N. Sircar said 
that no case had oiunirred of an abuso of jiowcm*. 

The directors amendment was rejected and several amendments were then accept¬ 
ed. They were fl) Mr. A. AyyamjaPs amendment which emj»owered a member of a 
eomjiany when inspecting the sliare register to take notes, (2) Mr. PalliuaVs amend- 
nmni, which laid down a co]>y of the sbuic register which tlie member wanted to bo 
supplied within Um days instead of oiu' month as proposed in the Bill (3) Mr. A. 
Ayyanyars amendment vvbicdi made lefusal to a legally empowered member of a com¬ 
pany to inspect the register punishable with line not excooding Its 20 and a further 
line of Rs 20 for evety day during which the la'fusal cuntiniu^d and empow’^ering the 
court to compel immediate insjxjelion of the ri'gisler. Another ameiidraont of Mr. 
Ayyangar was caiTied out with iiiiuoi changes in the section relating to the opening 
and closing of tlui regisim-. 

Two minoi' ofllcial aracudmonts woi'c also (airried, one disallowing diversion of 
funds from a subsidiary cemj)auy to a holding company aud fmally an amendment 
moved on behalf of the European Group by Mr. Rabertson^ which exempted em- 
))loyees of a ])rivate company not being a subsidiary of a ])ublic company from re¬ 
ceiving (iiiancial assisfaiute fj'om the company to purchase shares. 

After minoj' amendments of Mr. Ayyanyar aud Mr. iS\ C. Hen wore carried, Mr. 
Ayyangar moved that the names of directors aud auditors who resigned should bo 
di.sclosed in tho statutory repoi't with reasons for their resignation. 

Sir IJ. P. Mody said that a director might have resigned because he had been 
punished for cloiierncnt with someone’s wife (laugliter), and the publication of tho 
reasons might causo lil)el action or damage the interest of the company. Sir H. P. 
Mody used jocularly a certain expression which ho withdrew on tho President point¬ 
ing out that it rclloctcd on the dignity of the House. 

8?r Ah N. Hircar oi)j)osed the amendment as tlie jmhlication of reasons might in 
some case damage the company’s iutorests. Tho amendment was rejected. The House 
then adjourned. 

AnjouuNMi!.NT Motions 

16th. SEPTEMBER Two adjournment motions were attempted in the Assembly 
to-day. One was ruled out and the other postponed, the Ihesident promising to consider 
and give his ruling the next day. 
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The first was by Mr. fiatyanamyana to consider ilio disallowanco by tho 
Governor-General of almost all the adjournment motions given notice of by members 
on some pretext or other. 

The President quoted Sir FfoderieJe Whyte s ruling and similar subsequent rulings 
on the subject and observing tliat the House could not call into question the exercise 
l)V tho Governor-General of certain functions ruled it out. 

The second motion attemfited was by Mr. S. Satyamu)'thi to discuss the unsatis¬ 
factory attitude of tho Government of India in respect of the freedom wliich indivi¬ 
dual members got to express personal opinion out of ae(nrd with the accepted policy 
of the Government. Tliis aroso out of tSir N. N. Sircai’’s replies to tho short notice 
question of Mr. Satyamurtlii yesterday. 

iSir N. N. Sircar objocted'to the motion fo-day on the ground that the more attitude 
of tlie Government or the more fact tliat answer to a question was considered un¬ 
satisfactory would not be tho basis for an adjournment mol Ion under tho rules. Mr. 
Salyarnurthi would have attempted censure molions in respect of (hdinito speeches 
delivered by iSij- .lames ffrigg. ihit, in any cas(', tho last speech of Sir .lames Grigg 
was in Bombay about a year .ago and tlieu' w.as no question of iirgon(!\. The attempt 
of Mr. S.atyamurthi was an abuse of Ihe powers of the House in respect of adjourn¬ 
ment motions. 

Mr. tialyaviurthi read out fully Bir N. N. Sirc<ir's answers given yesterday and 
contended that on tlu^ Government of India's own admission the subject was reviewuMl 
only after the question Imd been given and the Govcnuiment aunoum^ed yesim’day 
their attitude that tlu' Governor-Geiuu’al was the sole judge of tho degree of free(lom 
to be enjoyed by the members of the Govtu-nnuMit in expiessing a personal opinion 
ngainsi the accepted policy of the, Govonirnont. This answer, Mr. Baiyamnrtlii con- 
tmidcd, deserved to he censured as the Goveiuimeiit of India must function as a 
corporate body. 

The President promised to consider tlie matter and give his ruling tlio next day. 

CoMPVNiKs Bill (C’ontd.) 

(tonsidei'ation of the Companies Bill was then re.sumed. \ sharp division resulted 
in Ml’. Paliwal's amendnnnit being <ciri’i(Ml by the. ,Vsseml)ly by votes to 4.>, giving 
ietros[)eetivi) effect to the clausij conferring ii|)on tlu' shareholders the right of the 
vot(‘ from tho day they purchased a share of any company. 

Six amendments wore moved and rejected before^ lunch, while two were aecepted. 
Tho former category included :ui ameudmoiit mevivl by Mr. Cha]unan Mortimer 
wanting the agenda of a company irn'otuig only to ''specify general nature" of ques¬ 
tions to be discussed. 

Mr. Sen^ opposing, argued that ovou at present (‘.omjiaiiies gave full details in their 
agenda, and ttie statutory provision meiely contirmed that practice. The aracndmoiit 
was rejected. 

Mr. Oovind Dallahh Pant wished that the duratiqu of proxies for voto should be 
lirnibnl to six raontlis and declared that this provision should he more elastic than 
ill the Reserve Bank Act, 

8ir N. N. Sircar replied that if any person had confidence in another and gave 
proxy for an indeQnito jieriod, none could object. The aineiidinent was negatived. 

The House aciiepted Mr. Buss’ aineiidinent that in the new section 79 of tlie Act 
making provisions for meetings and votes, the jirovisioii shall not apply to a private 
company, not being subsidiary of a public company. 

Mr. Paliwal's amuiidmeut, which caused tho Houso to divido, proposed to give a 
retrospective effect to tho power of a shareholder to enjoy tho right of vote from 
ihe date ho had purchased his share. Sir AT. N. Sircar op[iosod, as he did not favour 
rotrospuctivo efTect being given in any case where an abuse of the power had not 
occurred. Mr. Satyaniurtki siqiported the aineudment. Sir //. P. Mody opposed tho 
amendment. IIo did not liko power being given to a sharo-holdor of the future and 
he would certainly oppose it in the case of tho existing companies as mischievously 
inclined persons might purchase share just to croato trouble at the company’s meeting. 

Sir Cowasji Jeh'anyir was cheered by tho Opposition when he declared that if 
the right conceded liy the Bill to a share-holder was just it should have a retros¬ 
pective effect. Tho House divided. Independents joined tho Opposition. Mr. Paliwal’s 
amendment was carried by 53 votes to 43. 

The House rojocted Mv.' S atya/tiurthi'^ amondinont and thereby accepted tho deci¬ 
sion of tho Select Committee to abolish confirmatory meeting after a special meeting. 
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Mr. Bajoria moved an amendment that all companies, both existing and those to bo 
registered after the ])assag 0 of tlio Bill, should have at loast throe directors. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, oj)posing, said that ho did not see any reason why there should be 
three dii-ecdors when a company could work efficiently with less than 3 directors. Ho 
knew tliat a well-known ])ublic comi)any had no directors. The amendment was put 
to vote and was carried by 54 votes to 53 votes. 

Three amendments were then moved and considered simultaneously. Mr. Saiya- 
murthi moved that direetors should bo aj)pointed at a general meeting ‘'by election 
on principle of proportional representation by a system of single transferable vote.” 
JI(' said that if the amendments were accepted the majority would deservedly rule 
but the minority would not go unrepresented. 

Mr. Pant moved that directors should bo elected “by pro])ortional representation 
by means of a single non-transforablo vote.” 

Mr. Bajoria moved that directors should he elected every three years by a system 
of proportional representation by means of a single transferable vote. 

Mr. Nirmal Chunder : “It is no use applying such a princiide to business which 
even the Congress is not using.” 

(Cries from Congress benches : It is there). 

Mr. Awc/y “It was there but not now.” 

Mr. Nirmnl (dnmder said that in the name of democracy they would bo doing 
the greatest folly in ai)i)lying the j)rinciple to business. 

Mr. P. ,1. finffiths warned of the dangers of adopting the principle of political 
election, \Ciieroas in running a government efficiency was the solo consideration, in 
business concern the amendments misapi)rehended the inirpose of election. They 
introduced into biusiness method the elements of faction, and anthmotically it domons- 
tiatcd that the proi)osed cumbrous systems would tail to achieve the object of the 
movers. The House then adjourned. 

17th. SEPTEMBER The question of ])roportional representation as a method 
of ek'cdion on the Boards of Directors of Companies was debated at length in the 
>'sscmbly to-day. Divergent opinions were expresed. Mr. N, il/. Jo^hi was 
strongly in favour of it as otherwise minority shareholders would bo deprived of 
the opiiortunity of knowing the affairs of the company and the commercial life of the 
countly would pass into the hands of a few wealthy ]) 00 ple. 

Mr. T. Ii\ James referred to the inactical diniculties in accepfing Iho proposal 
which were not demanded by the people and not s[)onsored even by the llombay Share¬ 
holders' Association. If the proposals wore accejded as regards eompany management, 
it, would effectively destroy tlio managing agency systc'm. Moreover, it would place 
ol)stacles in the way of election of specialists on the board and in Bit w'ay of amal¬ 
gamations and reorganisations of comjianies taking placo. 

Mr. Asaf Ah asserted that there was no political motive behind the proposal 
wliich was intended to secure rejiresontation of all interests. 

Mr. A, C. Datta differed and said that the proportional representation method 
of election was practically unknown and, if adopted, would make matters difficult, 
('Specially in small companies. No business could be conducted in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and bicLering between two fighting groups on a board of directors. 

Ml-, NaunuDi, (Bihar Muslim) favoured jiroportional representation. 

Mr. Bhaychand Soni, opposing the amendments, said that he did not understand 
tlio term “minorities in business” nor would the shareholders understand the sys¬ 
tems of election oropounded in the amendments. They would only cause confusion 
and ap])lv tho brahe to the efficient running of busiuo.ss. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed advocated one vote for one share, and not one vote for one 
man irrespective of their sharolioldmgs. Ho sympathised with tho object of the 
mover, but wanted tliat the interests of gmall investors should be fully safeguarded. 
Ihi.s^ could not he done by ilie systems mentioned in tho amendments. 

Bandit Govind BaLlabh Pa?it, speaking at great length, empliasisod tho need for 
proportional representation in administrative and executive bodies as the best method 
of Giisuniig the return of efficient men. In the case of democratic bodies this method 
was not suitable, nor desirable, because democracy meant party system of Government 
and no stable ministry was possible with persons elected on the basis of proportional 
iqiresentation. But iu the case of administrativo bodies tlie situation was different. 
He eited the case of standing finance and public accounts committees of the 
Assembly. They both were elected on the principle of proportional representation 
and experience had justified it. In business concerns in which managing agents 
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woro practically all in all and directors were merely' their own nominees, it was 
osseiitial^ to iutrodnce a check on their vapries by giying all sections of shareholders 
a voice in the mana^^ement. The Marwari Chamber of Commerce had snp])ortod tlio 
idea. Pandit Pant assured that the amendment w’as introduced with the best motives 
to improve the industrial mechanism of the c.ountry. lie maintained that it assured 
the return of the best men capable of administerin'; the affairs of a company. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir described the several previous speeches as based on theory 
and not on practice, lie be^f^ed tlie assembly to ho strictly })ra(:tical. If propor¬ 
tional representation were introduced statutorily, it would j0O})ardiso the industrial 
movement In India. 

Mr. Ancij said that thou^di lie had groat respect for Pandit G. P>. Pant who made 
spoeclics after a thorough study, ho could not agree to his amondmout. Pandit Pant 
gave away the whole case by stating that it was not the case of majority, minority 
or diilering interests. The amendment would work havoc by enabling a rival corajiany 
to introduce into its directorate the hostile elemont. hie asked the House to 
c.onsider seriously Sir Cowasji’s warning that the proposal would retard the indus¬ 
trial growth of India. 

Sir N. N. Sircar in a humorous speech which caused frequent laughter said that 
Mr. Satyamurti’s amendment was really harmless as it did prevent a company changing 
its articles. tSir Nripen said that Pandit IMnt was more thorough-going, but asked 
what had happened at the Lucknow Congress wliore the Subjects Committee despite 
I'audit -lawaharlal’s advice to the contrary rejected the proposal for proportional 
representation. 

Mr, Jmnah : What about Mr. Satyamurthi ? 

Sir N. N. Sircar : iio cast a silent vote against firoportional representation. (Laughter). 

Mr. Satyamurthi : 1 was not in Lucknow on that date. 

Pandit Pant explained that the ojicn session of the Congress had reversed the 
decision of the Subjects Committeo and retained the system of proportional represen¬ 
tation. 

Sir N. N. Sircar continuing said that ho had worked out last night an ideal board 
of directors under Pandit G. P. I’ant’s system. It would consist of Mr. Satyraurthi, 
Mr. M. (b Itijah for the Depressed Classes, Mr. Bajoria on behalf of the Sanatauists, 
Mr, dosiii on behalf of Labour and Sir II. P. Mody, who was believed to be ahvays 
making money. Suiiposing Sir llorai suggested an additional mill, Mr. Satyamurthi 
would protest against the purchase of foreign machinery, Mr. Joshi would insist on 
”0 hour a week and comiiensating the labourer wdic left witiiout notice. (Laughter.) 

Sir N. N. Sircar maintained that the desirability of continuity of policy and quick 
optu'ation in the market necessitated a board having the solo desire to produce 
divi(londs. The qiiobtiori of minority or majority interest was a complete misfit so 
far as the company kuv was concerned. Pandit Pant had argued that the presence 
of managing agents made the difference. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that considering the total number of big, medium and small 
< ompanies only thirty-two per cent of them were run by managing agents. The 
speaker had no o{)on mind on the subject because ho had carefully considered the 
matter already, lie ended wdth the 'varning ^‘rather be a party to the Bill which 
will involve the running of busine.s.s by this system of directors, I w'ould have no 
improvements in the company law at all.” 

The amendments of Mr. Satyamurthi and Pandit Pant wmre rejected without a 
division. Mr. Bajoria was absent and his amendment too fell through. 

Dr. Khare next moved an amendment regarding the .’percentage of directors to bo 
elected by managing agents and shareholders respectively. 

After lengthy discussion in which Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar and Mr. Jinnah ex- 
expressed views in favour of the provision in the original Hill as against the Select 
Committee’s amendraont, Mr. Deast proposed the amendment to be drafted in the 
following terms “notwithstanding any thing contained in the articles of a company 
other than a private company not loss than two-thirds of the whole number of 
directors shall be persons whoso period of office is liable to termination any time 
by the retirement of directors in rotation, provided in case whore a director or 
directors are to be nominated by a public authority or debenture-holders, two-thirds 
may be reduced to that extent.” Sir N. N. Sircar said that the draft was not 
such that ho would be able to say that it was unaccopablo to the Government, 
but as Mr. Jinnah had suggested the draft should he considered carefully, the matter 
was postponed till the next day. 
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The President’s -Ruling 

The Prosidont tlion c:ayo liis ruling on yesterday’s adjournment motion of Mr. Satya- 
murtlii as lo wlio sliould take action af^ainst a Government member expressing nis 
views against tlie accepted policy of the (jovernmont. 

The I’rcsideiil said that Sir dames Grigg had already explained that ho had accepted 
the Govan-nmciit ijolioy of discriminating protection in answer to a question on Sop- 
ternhci- 4 and none had moved an adjournment on that answer. As regards Sir iSl. 
N. Sii’car's answer of yesterday oven if the matter he said to bo of definite import¬ 
ance, tliere was no urgency. Mr. Satyamiirthi could table a resolution on the subject. 
Ho tlierefore ruled out the motion. The House then adjourned. 

PniiLic Accounts Committee Report 

The report of the Pubrn; Acaiounts Committee of the Assembly was also presented to¬ 
day. Viewing with alarm tlio state of railway tinanco, the Public Accounts Committee 
of Assembly recommended tlio apj)oiniment of an acknowledged export in Railway 
MaMagemcnt to conduct the ewamination of the whol(‘ field of railway finance and 
recommend ships wliich would st'curc; d(dinite ini])rovements. 

Tile Committee expresses the view that accounting alterations could not solve tlio 
main problem. Tiiey could only serve to shew up its true magnitude. The problem 
was to bridge a gap of something like 10 crores and naturally tJiis was the jiroblem 
to wliicli the Committee had prime pally devoted tlic'ir attention. 

“We are informed,” continued the report of the Committee, “that the question of 
Road-h’ail competition has been exhaustively considered by the Transjiort Advisory 
Council and that as a consequence a |)rogramme of remedial measures has boon 
decided upon. Wo gather, liowever, that the othict of tliese will bo rather to prevent 
further di'terioration in the position of tlic Railways than to bring back to them any 
substantial amount ot the lost trafiic. 

“As I'cgards fj-eight and fares ])olicy wm understand tliat altc'rations have boon 
adojited designed to yield an extra one and a half crores a year but it is not yet too 
early to say wliethor these anticipations will be fully realised. Indeed wo gather 
what the opinion of the Railway Board now" is that until the price structure in India 
has altered materially, there is little room for further largo increases in rates and 
fates. Thus, contrary to wdiat we thought last year, it would now" ajipear that tlio 
solution of tlie jirohlern ot fully restoring solveui'y must in the main rest on ineasiiros 
other tlian increases of freight and fares. 

Of course the sugg(*sti()n is often made that the JvaiJwa.ys would be porfcctlv 
solvent if only the general IJudgot would assume certain liabilities w-JiicIi now fall 
upon rlu^ Ivailways more than they do at present for certain sei vices. In this connec¬ 
tion wm liavc ])articularly in mind the cost of the so-called strategic railways and the 
fact that certain bulk trafiic; for Govei'iimeut Departmeuts is carriml at less than 
public. tlKuigh at fully j-ernunerativo, rates. But though such a traiisfc'r from the 
Railway to the Geneicil Jludget would undoubtedly assist the h’ailways, it w'ould diiror 
not at all from jilacing on tin; general Budget the task of meeting pro tanto Railway 
deficits and would, tJiercforo, leave tlie position as regards financing the constitu¬ 
tional ndorms and it is in connection w"ith this after all that the solvency of the 
Ic'iihvays assumes its special signilicanco unaltered. We have accordingly not spent 
much time in considering suggestions of this nature. 

We have, howmver, ooiisicierod wliethor automatic alleviations can be expected of 
themselves to remedy the position in the course of a few" years. But even after 
allowing for a continuous if moderate trade improvement, for all probable debt con¬ 
versions and foi- the effect of the revised jiay scales for new entrants w"e cannot see 
liow", at the end of three years from now, the railways can be less than 7 or 8 
crores short of full commercial solvency. There would moreover still bo a substan¬ 
tial deficit if wc regard it as legitimate to go on making no provision for revenue 
for writing down capital and equally this would be the case if credit is taken for the 
losses on strategic laihvays and for charging Government Departments full public 
rates—changes whicli we repeat—by no means reeommended. 

This is an alarming prospect and in our view things cannot bo loft where they 
now are. AVe would urge therefore that the Government of India should immediately 
obtain tlie services of an acknowledged export in Railway management to conduct 
an examination of tlie w"hole field and recommend steps wliich will secure definite 
(i. e. other than mero hopes of increased revenue duo to improving trade) improve¬ 
ments in railway finances to tiie extent of something like 3 crores a year imme¬ 
diately and ultimately of such maguitude as is required to maintain full solvency on 
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a strict accounting basis. And to avoid misconception wo add that tlio toi’ras of 
reference should exclude the possibility of securing this end by a mere transfer of 
liabilities to general revenue. 

In making this recommendation that there should bo such an enquiry we do not 
wish to imply for a moment that Railway administrations have made no attempt to 
restore railways to a position of fuiancial stability. Wo are satisfied from the 
evidence which has been placed before us that efforts have been made during the 
})ast few years to effect economies and to stimulate railway revenues but wo feel 
that nothing should bo left undone to secure a re-cslablishment of the commercial 
solvency of railways, and we consider that an independent enquiry conducted by a 
railway expert winch wo have suggested, will be of great value in attaining tlie 
objee-i wo have in view. 

The non-official members of the Committeii wish to place on recoid tlioir opinion 
that the report of any such enquiry slioiild be imblished and that opportunity should 
be given for a full discussion of it in the Legislature. 

The Compaxies Bill (Coxtd) 

18th. SEPTEMBER The House continuing discussion on the Companies Dill 
divided on the amendment of Dr. Kharc and carried it by 45 to 19 votes. 

The amendment runs thal in clause 37 of the Dill for the pro{)Osed sub-section (2) 
of section 83-lJ, tlie following will be substituted : 

'‘(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the articles of a company other than 
a private one not less than two-tliii-ds of the whole number of diiectors shall he jiei'- 
sons whose period of office is liable to determination at any time by the retirement 
of directors in rotation, ])rovided that iiotliiiig heroin contained shall apply to the 
coirii)aiiics incorporated before the commencement of the Indian Cnnipauies Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1930, where by virtue of the articles of a company the number of direc¬ 
tors whose period of office is liable to dctm’ininatioii at any time by the retirement of 
directors in rotation falls below two-thirds jiroprotioii mentioned in this section.” 

There was some confusion at the time of voting of the European group and some 
etilcuils remained neutral. 

The next division w^as taken on the amendment of Dr. Khare suggesting in clause 
37 of the Bill that every company registm-ed after the eommencement of the New 
.Act shall have at least iialf the total number of directors Indians, whether appointed 
01 elcbted. 

»Sii’ N. N. Sircar opposed the motion, pointing out tliaf tlio qualification of 
diieciorshiji was possession of a eertaiii number of shares and if such shareholders 
wore non-rndiaiis then the suggestion was uiiworkahle. 

I’ruf. Ran(/a conttMulod that every company must liavo an adequate numbei’ of 
shaies belonging to Indians and quoted the External Ct'ipital Committee’s reiiort. 

Dr. Khare's amendment was rejecttul by 57 votes against 45. 

Then l)j-. Khare’s amendment giving shareliolders the right to elect at least two- 
thirds o[ tlio directors was carried by 45 votes to 19. 

Lobby talks during tho iimoli interval showed tliat the legal situation created by 
Dr. Kharii’s amendment, adopted by the Assembly, was contrary to wliat the Opposition 
wished to achieve. For iiistaiiee, this amendment does away witti the managing 
agents to tho apjiointrneni of only one-tliird of the directors. Tho Ofiposition either 
hoped to ail amendment to another section repairing the mischief done or expected that 

the Oovernment would make tho necessary amendment in tho C’ouncil of Etato. 

Another instance of difficulty iu drafting was provided by tJiu fact that the consi¬ 
deration of another amendment was postponed until Tuesday iu views of tho 
fact that the various jjarties failed during the lunch hour to fix on a proper draft. 
Bandit Oovinda Ballav Pant moved : ‘'No company shall make any loan or guarantee 
any loan made to the director of a comjiaiiy or to firm of which such director is a 
Iiartner or to a private company of which such diiecter is a Director.” 

Bir N. N. Sircar accepted Bandit Goviiidabliallav Bunt’s amendment which was 
udojited. Two otlior amendments of I’andit Bant were accepted whereafter an in¬ 
teresting debate took place on Mr. Satyamiirthi’s amendment proposing to apply to 
banking comi>anies the Bill’s provisions prohibiting loans to directors. 

iSir Cotmaji Jahangir jooiiited out that if tho amendment was carried 90 per cent, 
of directors of banks like the Imperial Bank, Central Bank and other Banks might 
resign. Ho emphasised that loans to diroctors of banks were scrutinised with particular 
gare. His view was endorsed by the law Member, Mr. Mathradas Vissanji and Sardar 
Bant Bingh, while Sir Muhammad Yamin Khau, Mr. Shamlal, Dr. .^iauddiu, and Mr. 
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Ayyangar supported tlio amoiidment, Evontiially tho amondmont was rejected without 
a’ division. 

Mr. /iS\ K. Som moved : “No director of a company shall liold moro tlian ten per 
cent of tlie share ea])ital provided this does not apply to private companies. 

The amendment was rejected. 

A number of atnerjdm(;nts woro discussed, but furtlior consideration was postponed 
till Tuesday to enable tlio loaders to arrive at a correct solution. 

Pandit Pant moved : “The Director of a i)ublic company shall not, except with the 
consent of tlie {;ompany, eonoornod in a general meeting, (a) sell or dispose otT under¬ 
taking of the company, (b) issue the unissued capital of company or (e) write otf any 
debt duo by a directoi*.” 

Mi‘. Chapman Mortimer op])Osed it, dec.hriiig that such a general meeting would 
mean the issue of a statement of the i)urpose for wliich it was being summoned and 
«neh a statement would ))rovo damaging to the interest of tho company. He instammd 
the case of a eomj)any which nourished in the past but which wished to combine 
with a bigger oiganisation. The agenda of the meeting disclosing siudi j)ur]jose would 
ju’ove deti’imental to the interest of the company, lie wariu‘d tho House against 
depiiving directors of jiowers to decide such matters themselves. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 21st. 


The Viceroy’s Address 

21 si SEPTEMBER :—II. E. the Viceroy addressed to-day the Indian hg’islatui'e for 
the lirst time since lie assumed office. I’unctually at eleven the Viceroy, esce»i-ted by Sir 
Abdnr fvahim and Sii' I\l;uH'(d{ji Dadabhoy enlined the House and imrnediati'ly started 
Jiis s])ee(li. He occujiied twinity-livo minutes to finish it. Throughout the speech 
Lord Linlithgow was jierftsAly audible and his licli mellow voice rang in evoi'y coiTim- 
of the House chvirly. The speecii was by universal eon.sent I'ofroshingly difforont 
from those tho House liad lislened to in the past. There was none of those vitriolic 
icfi'iences to tho Congress which ha<l liitherto been the “motif” of previous Viceregal 
jironounc.ements. .ludging the sjieeidi as a whole it was admitted that sincerity was 
its Ivoynote and that it indicated cleaily Lord Linlithgow’s^ grim determination to do 
what be (ionsidered to be in the best interests of the people. Tho following is tho full 
text of his S})eech :— 

I wish on this, the first occasion on which as Governor-General I address the 
Indian Legislature, to say how great a jileasure it is to mo to ('xtond my greetings 
to the Membm’s of that fA^gislature, and in particular to the distinguished fTesiduiits 
of the CouiKul ol Statu and of the Legislative Assembly, both oi tiiom, 1 am glad to 
say, well-known to me. 

II has, 1 think, in the past been the custom of my ])redeeessors, in addressing 

1h(! Legislature, to deal in some detail with the various measures from tirao to time 
undei the consideration of the Government of India. The oeeasion on which I 
now address you is, however, one of a wholly special character and signiticanec. 
Not only is it tlie last oc.casion on whiidi the Legislature wdll meet as a whole, but 
my w'ords to-day are spoken at a time when the elections for the Provincial Li'gi- 
slatures ;u ‘0 close upon us, and when wo are within a very short distane (3 of the 
inauguration of Provincial Autonomy. It is my intention therefore to make only a 
relatively brief reference to tho.se questions wdiieh come under the direct considera¬ 
tion of tJie Legislature or of the Departments of tJio Government of India, and to 
lay before you at somewhat greater than wight otherwise bo appropriate the 

retlections of a general character that suggest themselves to me at this critical junc¬ 
ture ill the ))olitical devekqimeut of India. 

But before I pass to those matters, since the session now about to begin will bo 
txio last session of tho present Council of State, I would like to take the opportunity 
to pay a tribute to the invaluable work which tho Council of State Jias done under 
tlie sago and exjierioncod guidance of its President, Sir Manockjoo Dadabhoy. 
Consisting as it does of members of proved experience in many walks of life, its 
balanced judgniout on the problems that have come before it and the pains which 
it fias invariably taken to reach a just and objective decision on the many contro¬ 
versial issues with which it has been faced, entitle it in a high degree to our grati¬ 
tude and our esteem. 

1 do not, in the circumstaucos to which I have already referred, propose to do 
more than touch on one or two of tlie more irapoi'tant matters which are at present 
under the consideration of my Government and my reference oven to these will be brief. 
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Tho first in importanco among these matters is unquestionably the problem of middle- 
class unemployment. 1 have spared no effort since I assumed office to familiarizt' 
myself with the various aspects of this problem and with Iho possible methods of 
grappling with it. It is one with the complexdty and tlni difficulty of which you are 
familiar. My Oovornment are actively investigating the aveniuis opened up by the 
very valuable report of the Hapru Committee, and they are leaving nothing undone 
to "devise methods of dealing with wnat is one of tho fiiiidamontal issues of the 
present day in most countries of the world. 

The positions and the difficulties of Indians overseas have always been matters in 
which Indian ])ublic opinion and tliis Legislature have shown tho keenest concorn. 
TJie jiast months have been marked by several (h!velo{)riionts of intm-est and im- 
]iortance. Representatives of the Governmtuit and the rarliament of South Africa 
arc already in India, and I take this, the first y)ubli,} o]»])ortunity tliat has ])res(:iited 
itself, of extending to them the warmest of welcomes on behalf "of India as a whole. 
My Government have, I am glad to say, been able to affoid Indians in Zanzibar the 
expert guidance and advice of one of my officers in eomicetion witli the difficul¬ 
ties which they have been experiencing. The question of the reservation of the Lveuya 
Highlands has b(’en settled on a basis which re])resi;nts the admission of a iirininple 
for which India has consistently contended. The decisions takmi as to tlie future 
comjiosition of tho Legislative Council in Fiji may be regarded as satisfactory from 
the Indian standpoint. Tho Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Amendment Act 'if IDdO 
will be of material beneiit to Indians in the Transvaal. It is but natural that India 
should display a continuing and active int(.*rest in the problems affecting her citizens 
overseas. And it is a source of keen satisfaction to me on tins, the first occasion on 
which I address the Legislature, tliat the recent record of achiovemeut in safeguard¬ 
ing those interests should iiave been so encouraging. 

Negotiations, as you .,re aware, are in jirogress with Representatives of tho 
Japanese Government for the lonclusion of a new commercial agreement. It is my 
earnest hope that those negotiations may in the verv near future reacli a fruitful 
outcome. You will, I am sure, welcome the diicision which my Government have 
taken to a[)])oiut in the near future an Indian Trade Comniissioher to Japan, and, 
with a view to .assisting tho development of Indian trade with East Africa, to 
Mombassa. 

Tho separation of Aden from India will coincide with the inauguration of Provin¬ 
cial Autornony. Tho association has been a long one, and 1 am glad to think that 
o'l its determination, Ilis Majesty's Government have given full weight to Indian 
loeling in the matter of safeguards for the special Indian interests connected with 
the Aden Sottlcmont. 

ruTiLic Health 

As you are I think aware, two problems to which I attach the utmost irapovtauce, 

are that of public health, and the jiroblem of nutrition is at all times one of vital 

concern to any country, and on its solutioii binges essentially the future of Lidia as 
a whole. No efi'oit that eau be made to ameliorate eoiiditions and to assist iu the 

solution of this ju’oblem eau bo too groat ; and you may rest assured of my own 

continued and abiding yiersonal interest in it. Hardly less material in its relation to 
tho development and jirogress of India is the problem of Public Ilcahh. In tliis 
hold, in particular, co-operation and tho maximum degree of contiuued and oo-onlinatod 
effort betwoon the (\nitral and tho Provincial (hivornments is ossontial. I am most 
anxious that all possible assistaiico should bo available to those coiioeriiod witli Ibo 
investigations of the many difrieiilt issues that arise, and witli the practical applica¬ 
tion of such remedial measures as may be required. I am accordingly taking active 
stens for iho establishment of a Central Public Health .idvisory lloard which, iu 
collaboration with the Provincial Governments, and with a constitution somewhat 
analogous to that of the Central Advisory Board of Education, shall apply itself to 
the realisation of this ideal. 

Rural DEVELorMEXT 

^ I have, since I assumed my present office, done all that lies in my power to 
J^timulate and encourage rural development, and the response after oven so short a 
time has iu my judgmont been most encouraging. But in devoting my attention to 
agriculture and its problems, 1 have not ignored the - legitimate claims of Industry, 
and I am taking a close interest in tho problems of Industry and in particular in 
the co-ordination and development of industrial research. In this connection 1 cannot 
13 
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but affirm my conviction that no steps can be taken whicli will be more effective in 

])romotin^ the expansion of commerce and industry than those designed to enhance 

the purchasing ]»o\vcr of the rural population. 

Bidore I ])ass to a consideration of the great constitutional developments which lie 
before us, it is proper that I should take the opportunity to mention the debt under 

which wo labour to Sir Laurie Hammond and his Committee, and to Sir Otto 

Nierneycr. The investigations of Sir Otto Niomeyor have left us fully seized of the 
iinancial position of tin* Ciuitie and the Provinces alike, a state of things essential 
to the iiiti'oductiou of f'roviiKual Autonomy and of Federation. To Sir Laurie 
IJamrnond and his Commilfoe we owe the well-balanced and carefully considered 
jccommendatious on winch the constituencies for the future legislative bodies will 
essentially ho based. 

I’rovinci.vl autoxumy 

The starve is now set foi Provincial Autonomy, and on the (irst April 1937 that 
fundamental constituticiial (diange will come into being With its inauguration takes 
place the first ot the stages in the transmutation of tlio Indian coustitiitional position. 
Tlic second stage, the stage of Federation lies ahead of the stage of Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy. But, as 1 have eiuleavouriNl on various occasions to make it ch'ar, f am myself 
of ()j)iujoii that llu' interval ladweeii Ih’ovineial anlotioniy and Federation must inevi¬ 
tably he a veiy slont one. I am not blind to the difficult and delicate problems 
which arise in cuinieclioii with the inauguration of the Pederation, and in particular 
with the accession to it of the Jiuling pj-mccs. But 1 am takdng all possible steps 
to f‘x])edite tin' investigation and di.sposal of those problems, and to lighten the 
burden of tliose on whom thej-e lolls tlie re'^ponsibility of a decision so important as 
that whi(‘h accc'ssioii to the Pt'diuvitioii constitutes. The question, in all its aspects, 
is receiving day by day my own (dose ]>eisonal attention, and you can rely upon me, 
Gentlemen, to leave nothing uiidoiio that lies within my powoi, to remove any 
misunderstandings or misapprehensions which may exist, and to facilitate the task of 
Hiosc on whom there fall the momentous responsibilities involved. 

(B the intricacy ol the problem 1 am, in Hit' light ol my own experience, fully 
(;on£cioiis. Indeed, J am moved on occasions to ask myself w'licther those of us who 
have laboured in India and in Jjoudon upon the three Pound Table Conferences, upon 
the Joint Select Committee, or in Parliament itsrif, as supjiorters or as critics of 
the great scheme of constitutional icl'orm oushiducd in the Act of 1990, whether we 
are not in some danger of linding ourselves so engrossed in the multifarious details 
of the plan as to lose sight of the I'sseulial outlines of the structure and, at times, 
even of the sjilendid vision that has movc'd and inspired its inci'plion, And in truth 
the moment has come lor a due ajijiraiscincnt of the fabric as a whole, for wo may 
niimbei’ by wt'cks the time that now siqiarat.os us from the commencement of 
Pj'ovincial Autunomy, while the ;Uiong jirohahilifv is that the transitory period between 
the achievement of Pi-ovinciul Autonomy and tlic inauguration of the Federation of 
India, will be of short duration. 

WoKi.n Events 

As wo attempt such an apjiraisement, the spectacle that confronts our eyes is 
rendered the more impressive by reason of its contrast with the dark and ominous 
background of contemporary world events. In Europe we see an array of dictator- 
siiijis risen ti’om the aslnxs of tliose liberal systems of government which preceded 
them, each arming feverishly against a possilile crisis that all fear and none desire ; 
while (dvil war in its cruellest and most destructive shape despoils a nation 
ouc(3 hiipreme alike in the Old World and the No\^^ Again, in many parts of the 
world, we become aware of tlio recrudescenco of the rule of force, and in one guise 
or another, of the exjiluitation of the weak by the strong. 

These are the woild conditions in whicli by the joint statesmanship of Britain and 
India, there is about to he initiatc'd in this country an experiment in ropresentativo 
self-government, which for breadth of conception and boldness of design is without 
parallel in history ; these are the circumstances in which the British People andJParlia- 
meiit have seen lit to oiler to India a constitution whicli by its liberal principles, 
stands in such impressive contrast to those iiolitical tuiidoiicies which are evident over 
wide areas of the World. And if tho constitutional changes now impending predicate 
the lemarkahle growth of Indian political consciousness in terms both of the desire 
for self-goveriiment and of a growing realisation of the essential unity of India, so 
also those changes connote a profound modification of British policy towards India as 
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TneinbGr of tho Commonwealth. For indeed by tlioir very natiiro they involve nothing 
less than the discarding of tlio old ideas of Imporialism for new ideals of partuer- 
shi]) and co-o])oration. 

In April of next year there will come into being even autonomous Drovinecs, some 
of them as extensive in area and with populations as large as many European 
(',ountries. Over those great areas Indian statesmen will ho called upon to bear tho 
heavy burden oj responsibility for tin; entire lield of civil govin’iiment in the ])rovin- 
eial splioro. ^Vheu the vast electorates, aggregating some 33 iuillif)n ])ersons, go to the 
j)olls to choose their repr(;sentative in their ivsj)eciive Li^gislatures, to whi(di (.hose 
Ministers^ will bo responsible, the individual voter will have a innv duty and a new 
oj)portunity. lor by their (dioice tho olectors will be deciding not merely upon tho 
person, to I’opi'osont tlnun in the la'gi.slaliire, but they will Ix' contributing directly 
towards shaping tiu) conrso of public policy in tlioir Jh'ovincc. For the trend of govern- 
meni, legislative and adrninisirativo, must uueds move in the dircciioii indicated hy the 
will of a majority of t.he I'lectorale. 

Wo aro witnessing at tho momont in every Province in India that which is an 
essential prolimiiiai’y to the successtul working of dcnicc.iMtic coiisiitul.ions, namely, 
the formation or di'vchiptncnt of politir.nl partu's. Having myself had some sliare in 
ray own country, I am ohserving with no hdlo interest the'progress of events. My 
own exporionco suggests that it is easy, at such a juncture, to over-estimate tho 
jiow’or of tho party mauagor to iiitluuiiee tho coui’s (3 of paity ovTdution, and to tall 
in(o tlio capital error of forgidtmg tliat iu these matters it i.s the electorate that 
shajius jiartios as well as policies. 

A New Inoja 

1 do not doubt tliat lliei'e will emerge, at the outset of tho cliangi', poirrts of 

difficulty and uiicertamty. Thai in all the circumstances is iinwitahle. But I am con- 

lideut that such minor diniculties will early bo surraouiitod, Tho essential fact is 
that upon the 1st of April i.ext year we are destined to embark upon the first stage 
of this romaikable [lolitic.al adventure. Prom tliat. moment these groat jiolitical entities 
vill move forward into tho luluro, tho ol)j('<‘.ts —wo may bo sure—of iutoiiso local 
patriotism, jiroud of thoir history, conlideiit in their future, delorminod each one of 
them, to jday a woitliy part iu that new Juilia which is now taking sliape boforo 
nur eyes. 

PnnKUiTioN 

Sucli, then, aro the olovcii auteiioraous Provinces wliic.li, in union with lurch of the 
indiau States as may (dioose to a<'e,ocd, will constitute the Podeisition of India, tliat 

rnajestii) sti'iicture^ which hy the statesiuaiililvo vision of the Indian Priuciis 

"as trausnuiiod ii: a iiioineiit fioni what was no moiH' than dim and 
uncertain outline into a project iirm and practicable—a project \Yhich now 
appears as an essential ]>art of the scheme of coustitutioiial dcvulopraonl. 
ilere, again, 1 feel doubt as to wdietlier those of us in day-to-day contact with thi* com- 
jnox problems attaching to the launcing of such a jirojoct aro able so far to dutacli 
ourselves us to envisage, in all its impressive mass, the mighty woi’k upon which we 
are privileged to labour. Thu unitary system of goveiiiraeiit for so lung the sprorao 
authority iu India is disappearing as w'e watch. In its place groat autonomous Pro¬ 
vinces make theii a[)[»earaiico : and liually comes the Pederation, crowniiiig tho entire 
stiuctui'u and embracing and unifying within its bold and ample scope tlio common 
IF aspirations of oiie-fiftb of tlie liumaii rac(% disjiorsed over a sub-coirtiiieiit as 
V\ estern Europe. Eiich will bo the structure of government m India which, when 
the task is compIet(>d, wall meet the ga/e of a watching world ; a spectacle which dig¬ 
nity aud grandeur will be not unworthy of this great and famous country. 

Dive it Fair Tiual 

One word more. It is axiomatic that the siiirit in wdiich a constitution is work¬ 
ed must in the long run eoiiut for more than the letter in wdiich it is written 
m- myself I am able to assure you that for such time as I may liold my present 
ottice, it is my intention to interpret my duty with a liberal and sympathetic mind. 

, It has been my privilege, through a long and arduous period of work, to apply my 
mind to every aspect of the new constitution. I am well aware that there aro 'thos'e 
m tUe country who are dissatisfied with certain of its provisions. 1 accept tho 
.^ucerity of their opinions even though I hud myself unable to endorse their views, 
i^or my part I shall bo found ready and anxious, when the time comes to work to 
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tho host of my power, will) any and ovory ])olitical party willing to work the 
(’/Onsiituiion that may su'jcuod in winning iho conlidonco of tho olectorates. My 
lioartfolt [iloa to ovor.y man and woman of ^n)odwilI and ])iih]ic spirit is that they 
may ijjvo IIu'sl' rh'for'm.s a fair and roasonahlo trial, and that they will join with me 
and wifli tlio (iovt'inois of Provinces in an oarnost endeavour to work the new 
(Constitution in a sjtirit of tolerance and co-operation, for tho lionoiir and good of 
their motliei'laiul 

Tjik Tiav Co\TT?oL Bill 

Aftei' llio Ahreroy's s|) 00 (:h, Kir ZafrullaJi Khan introduced tho Tea Control Bill 
junvidin;;, from the date of tho sejiaration of Ihirma from India, separate lineonsing 
autlioiities and separati' overseas export allotment for British India and Burma on 
the same lines as piovided in tlio case of tin' liubher Contiol Heheme. 

Tin: TiAo Cess Bill 

Bir (7 S, Ilajpai next introdueed the Lae Cess lull which made it clear that two 
memheis lepiesenting the cultivators of lac on the Lac Cc’ss Committoo should be 
umiuuaivvl hy tln’i ihivav Bovc.vu'meut from \hhar iuviioad of as hy f.h .0 

('OvenuneuA cf AV\huv and ^Mhv.sa, 

The Canton'mln’ts Bull fCoNTu) 

Tin' ifoii.cc then p]'oc('('dcd with the discussion of the Cantonments Bill. Mr. O.K. F. 
Toitenhant, Bcicin c Si'crctary, accepted Mr. Oadijil's amendment, enfranchising every 
pcison vhose naiiK' wa ; entcn'd on the curri'nt tdi'-doral roll of the constituency of 
wliii li tlic (antonment forms a part for the juirposos of tlio Central or Provincial 
PcyislalmiL 

All. Mohanlal Salsena's ami'iidmont e.xlonding from six months t,o two years tho 
period ol imprisonment vhieh discpialitied a jiersoii from being an enrolled voter 
ill cantonmeiil I'aised a bric'l but interesting discussion. 

Ml. Ravniavayan SniyJi siijipoited and Air. Kahiruddm Ojijiosed tlio 

amciidiiiciit. 

Air. TotivnJmvK ri'plyiiig, said that the ju'ovisioii in tlie Ihll was identical with 
those in the Mnnic.ipal Acts of tlu* C. P., Bombay, tlie I’miiah and Bengal. Tho 
(iovernor-t h'lu'ral-iM-Council (mmiM always remove tlio disipialilicafiou. 

Bandit Govuidahalliii Vaut thought tliat Air. Tottenham having ac(;e])tod the en- 
fianchisemi'iit ol voteis on the lolh. ol tlio (A'ntra! and l‘roviiu;ial Legislatures, should 
also ri'iiiovc altogotlu'i any dis([U.ili(ication attached to t!u> eiifraueliisemeut of a 
pi'isoii who had undergone imjfnsonmeiit. As such no disipialilicatioii existed in tho 
Ijcgislative vu!!:-i. 

Th (' louse divided and earided Air. Baksi'iia’s ameudment by 52 votes to 44. 

Air. Salscmi moved another amentlintnit, r('tnoviiig disqualification against tlio 
cniolirK'iit ol voters ulio had htani ordered to liiid security for good behaviour 
uiulcr the Ci. P C. Thi* amendment was earned by 5'! votes to 40. All the amend¬ 
ments to th(' Cantonmmifs Bill were disposi'd of. 

Air. ]'()tt('?}ha>/i did not move tin* passage of the Ihll as the Govornmonl, ho said, 
veipiired tune to couskIoi the elTeel of the ami'iidmeiits passiul. 

Tiip Co^iPAXiLs Bill (Contd.) 

Tilt' Asst'inhly di.scussi'd the Com|)anies Bill. Aftei- a lengthy discussion it adopted 
tlie anii'iidment of Mr. that the directors of a jiublie company or a subsidiary 

company shall not, exeept with tlie consent of the e.ompany coucoriied in a goueral 
meeting, sell oi dispose of tlie undertaking of the comjiany or remedy any debt duo 
hy a director. .At the same time, the Rouse rejected, liy 55 votes to '50, Ihe motion 
ef^ the same member to jihwe similar restriction in resjioet of the issue of the im- 
tdfored eajdtal of the company. The Rouse then adjourned. 

Aky\ Al.umiAfiL APalidity Bill 

22nd. SEPTEMBER /V. A7/are moved to-day that the Bill to rocogmso and remove 
doubts as (o the validity of inlei-marnagos current among the Arya Samajists, as reported 
by the Select Committee, Is: taken into consideration, Ro said that ihe Arya Samajists 
did not acknowledge caste by hiith and the Bill applied only to them. 

Mr. M.S. Afinj moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion hy Docembor 
.'U. Re said that the Bill had iiudergone material alteratious iti tho Select Com¬ 
mittee of wliieh the juiblie were unaware. It coneornod a most vital and sacred ins- 
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litiiiion which determined tlio succession and inheritance rights. Mr. Aney, con- 
iinning, said that the Act of 1923 did provide for inter-caste marriage. He welcomed 
the Arya Samajists’ anxiety to liave marriage on the sacramental basis and though 
the caste system might go in the end, he did not wish the legislature to coerce 
people to give it up. 

Sir N. N. Sirkar, Law Member, said that Mr. Aney had signcM the Select 
Committee’s report that the Bill, as amended, did not require republication and yet 
had moved a circulation motion. He announced that the Government would sup})ort 
the Bill. He aslu'd those who wished to oppose to do so now lionostly, and not to 
kill the Bill by circulation. No j)urposo would bo gained by the circulation, as a 
similar measure was circulated in 1930 and all aspects of opinions wore collected. 

S^r Mohmumnd Yakub supported the circulation moOon and said that when four 
members of tJjo Select Committee out of eiglit had signed a dissenting minute and 
the (lissfmtci's included a Icariu'd Hindu lihe Dr. Bliagawan Das, it was that the House 
jtruccodod cautiously in the matter. Sir Mohd. Yahuh suggested tiiiit tlie (hjveriiment 
should remain neutral and let a Hindu vote alone settle it. Dr. Bhafiwon iJas made 
it clear that his minute of dissent did not leeornmend eiiculalion of tlio Bill. Mr. 
l^ajona op\K)scd the Bill and said that all loiail Governments had opposed it and it 
had undergone raalerial aUeralions in t\ie Belocl Committee. The BiW it \iassod 
would disrupt the Hindu Society as Die Shastras did not allon' inter-caste marriage. 
Mr. Ghanasyam Gupta, said that Arva Samajists had snjiported the Bill and no piii- 
pose would bo served by circulation. ' 

Mr. Anrya aracndimuit was rejected by 69 votes to 17. Thu European Groups 
and some oiIku's remained neutral. 

The Jlouse then jiroceeded to discuss tho Bill clause i\v clause. There was a 
hv(']y debate on Mr. Bajona's ammidmout tliat an Arya Samajist is a person who 
is a member of the Arya Samaj for a period of at least tliroe years prior to the date 
of marriage, liie amendment was sujiported by ^^()h(i. Yakub and Mr. Lalchand 
Naralrai but was opposed by Bhai JWmanand. Sir N. N. Bircar said that it 
would be extiemely difTicult to'give a eorreet definition. “K’ulings of the Privy Couucil 

and High Courts shew ('inineut .ludges are pm-jiloxed on tiie question of tho correct 

definition.” Mr. Satiiauiurthi said that it was the business of tlie legislatuie 

to claiify issues and rmnovo jtcrploxities. Discussion liad not coneludud Mlien the 

House adjourned. 

The Comp antes Bii.i. ( Contd. ) 

23 rd. SEPTEMBER The discussion on tho Companies P>ill was resumed to-day. Tho 
House accepted tiie amendmeut of Mr. fiohrrtsou (Einopean grou])) regarding altoi- 
nato diiertors. The 'irnended clause provides that a director could afipoint alteruato 
directors ‘Muring lii.. absenee of not less than throe montlis fiom the district in which 
meetings of directors are ordinarily held, jjrovided always tliat any such alienialo or 
substitute director shall ‘ipso facto’ vacate oflice if aiul wlien the appoiuter returns 
to the district iu wliidi moetiugs of directors are ordinarily hold.” Tho second amend¬ 
ment of tho European group, wliich tho Government accejited, adds tho following 
explanation to the clause haying down tliat a director is not to hold an oflice of pro¬ 
fit ; “For the i)ur|)Ose of'tliis section Die oflice of a managing agent shall not he 
deemed to bo an oflice of profit under the company.” 

The House tooh uji discussion of one of the contested jioints regarding contracts 
which a director of a company can enter witli the company. 

Mr. Satyamurihi moved an amendment wiiich totally firohibited a director from 
entering into any contract or arrangement, either directly or indirectly, with the 
company of which he was tho director. 

Pandit GovindhalJabh Pant moved a moderate amendment, proposing that sale 
contract could be entered into with the company’s sanction in general meeting. 

Mr. ^?/?yawr/«r’s amendment further modified Mr. Pant’s amendment by providing 
for such sanction of general meeting if only a director were to enter into contracts 
for the sale, purchase or supply of goods and material with tho company. 

Mr. Pant explained that his amendment was really a corollary to tho section 
already passed hy tho House that, no director shall hold an offico of profit in tho 
company without tho consent of tho company in a general meeting. He said that the 
director of a company held a judicial position and was a trustee. 

Sir ff. P. Mody moved a counter amendment which aimed at bringing before the 
Boai'd of Directors every kind of transaction, however small, between a company and 
a director. Managing agents and directors transacted on behalf of a company business 
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wortli lakhs williout consulting]: the share-holders. They could as well bo trusted 
with entcrin^^ into a contract with a director. 

Mr. Bajoria, Mi. VeiiKatachalam Chetty, Mr. Avinashilin^:am Chettiar, Sir Ghulam 
Husain TTidayatullah and Seth Mathradas Vissanji, representing commercial and indus¬ 
trial ojiinion. sup|iort('d the amoudmeut ol Sir li. Ih Mody, while Prof. Ranga and 
Mr. (Jovind Das sujjpoitc'd Mr. Satvarnurthi’s amendment. 

Sir N. N. iSircar said tiiat till 1014 the Company law in India made no provision 
for any disidosiin's by directors. He emphasised the fact that commercial opinion 
in th(' House had supported Sir 11. P. Mody’s amendment. The Bombay Share- 
holdcis’ Association, wliiidi had been making strenuous attemids to add rigorous 
letters on directors and managing agents, had suggested that the juirnoso would be 
met liy providing for a register of transactions between a comiiany anti its directors, 
whieli would be opiui for inspection and tliat transactions between a director and a 
<-om}iany be laid before the Board of Directors. The former safogiiard had already 
l)(!(Mi piovkled in the Bill while the latter would he jirovided if the House had 
aceepted Sir II P. Mtxly’s ameiidmeut wliich the Bovernment would sujiport. 

Various amendments wore ])ut to vote and rejected without division and Sir 
11. r. Mufhjs amendment, was carried in the following terms : “Exccjit with the 
eonsont of the diu'ctors a diiector of a company or a firm of which he is a [lartiior or 
any jiartner of sucli a tinn or a privato company of which he is a member or a 
tiii'ixdor shall not entei- into any coiilracts for sahy iiurchase or siqiply of goods and 
materials w,th a comj»any provided that notliing hondn contained shall affeid. any 
su'd) contract oi agia'enu'iij for such sah^ ])urchase or sujifily ('iitm’cd into before 
the commencerneni of the Indian Companies Amendment Act, PJdG.'’ 

The most contentious clause 42 as regards managing agency wuis reached shoj'tly 
I'Cfoi’e the House I'ose for the day. Sir Tjct^ltc Jh/d^son moved on beliaU of the 
Hurojieau group an arnendnuuit for the deletion of sub-seetious 2, 3 and 4 of the 
proposed section ST A. Those relate to the tenure of managing agents. The first 
suh-clause says that no mauaging agent shall, after the cnmmencoraeut of the 19d(> 
A(‘t, he ap[)ointed tr* hold ollie.e for a leiin more than twenty years at a time. The 
second sill) clanse n^ads as follows: “Notwithstanding luiylhing to the contrary 
coutaiiieil in the ai tides of a company or in any agriH'mant with a company an 
appointment Ixdorc the BlilG A( I, shall not continue io hold olTice after the cxjiiry of 
twiMity u'.'Ms fiorn the eomminici'mont of the said Aid unless then re-api)oiut(;d 
tiiereto or unless In' has been re-a]i))ointed 1 hereto bclore tlio ex])iry of the said 
twenty years,' 

The other (wo snh-clauscs wen' practically consoiinential. 

Sii Lrsltr Hudson movi'd tli'h'tioii of these thn'e i uli-elanses. He said that even 
foi’ the futiii'i' eompaniei (inu’e was no oierwdielming is'asen for a twu'nty-yi'nrs leniiro. 
Hut ilu' Kni'o))eau p,ioiip, while it W'as pn'pared to eoiicedi' it for the fntnie eonipa- 
nies, (oiild ]i/)t agiee to a])plynig the same rule as applying lo managing agtuits of 
the jnesinil companies. 
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24lh. SEPTEMBER :— Mr. Ak C. (diundcr movi'd lo-day his lesolution urging' a 
conimitlei' of t'mpiii-y into the indcbti'diicss of agriculturists. Mr. Chiiudur occujucd 
half ail houi- witli a si'iics of quotations from autlu'ritativc books and ein[d\asised 
that agricultural indcblcdiicss had been glowing since Nndiolson lenorted on co- 
epeiative credit sxsiems. Vdiile the Banking Commission had estimated tho hurden 
at nineliundred cron'S. Sii Ahsvesvaiaya jmt the ligure at fifty croi’os and even 
higher. Any way, ('very meml)er of tlie agrieiiltural pojiulation* were indebted to 
the extent ol fifty nipet's. Britain and oilier countries of the Empire had made 
a senes of attcmjits to tackle the question as a national jiroblcm. Tho (lovernmeut 
of India should do hkewdse, 

Dr. Dc Souza moved an amendment substituting the resolution by another 
reeomriK'jiding the Government to take immediate action on the recommendations 
of the b’oyal Commission on AgiicuHure, Banking Enquiry Committee and Civil 
.Iiistice Comniittet' for ri'heving agricultural indebtedness and appoint a special officer 
with thri'e non-efficial advisers to suggest measures in consultation with local govern¬ 
ments on jlie lines of iliose recommendations. 

Mr. Kabiiud(ii)i Ahmad said that the resolution aimed at gaining cheap popu¬ 
larity and did not contain all lugredionls for nroper enquiry. Dr. Do Souza’s 
amendment showed tliat he wusheu to go faster tnau even the Viceroy. 
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Sir O. S. Bajpai, rep]yin<T on behalf of the Government, gave a recital of 
what had been done hitherto by the rrovineial Governments and 'the Government 
of India and advised the Assembly to wait until tin; volumes of legislation recently 
passed by several provinces bore fruit and their results were studied The Govern¬ 
ment of India did not disclaim^ resnonsibility merely on tJie ground that the subject 
could be handled by the I lovincial Governments, but tlie House must recognise the 
limitations of the Government of India. The importance they attached to the subjeid 
was evidenced by the jire.sence in the House to-day of Mr. Diuling, I.O.S. an authority 
on the subject of rural indebtedness. Sir Girija also relerred to'the relief of indeb¬ 
tedness laws in tho C. P., the Punjab, Madras, Bengal and other provinces and said 
"There has not been .sufficient time satisfactorily to assess the woiling of these Acts’ 
Moreover, India is on tho eve of _ provincial autonomy and from April there will 
be ministers selected from the Councils elected in turn bv a very miieh wider elec¬ 
torate. It is not light for us to assume that these new Ministers will not jiay ade¬ 
quate attention to this important problem.” ^ ^ 

Mr. 1\ J. Ori/fii/is (Bengal CiviliaiH did not agree that any usetul puriiose would 
he solved by a committee of enquiry. Tn Ihmgal they had 'several enquiries and 
the Government were lully alive to the needs of (he situation as other Provincial 
Governments. In the Bengal G(>venira.:nt\s view, while endeavour should he made 
lo curb llie rapacity of tho money-lender, nothing should he done to destroy him 
One jiractical method was the scaling down of the interest on debts and lie pointt'd 

ont how in Chandpur suh-division alone the mahajans themselves joined in a volun¬ 

tary reduction of the rate of interi'st and consequently indebtedness to the extent of 
eleven lakhs of rupees was reduced to seven and only two lakhs remained to bo 
actually paid off. This, Mr. Griffiths idaimed, was no small aidiicvement. 

Ml', a. Morejav (Kuiopeun (}r()up) agreed with the movei desiiing to do some¬ 
thing to relieve indebtedness of the agricultural population which was estimated at 
nearly one thousand crores of rupees, hiit lie feaied that tho methods foi- aehieviug 
the solution was bound to differ from proyinee to proviuee. A eommitteo as jiroposed 
would n()t bo tho pi open vay of taedding it Tho juoblem was mixed ui) with rural 
j'euonstruetioii wliiidi was now ])roceoding. 

Mr. M. Jj. D'lrlimj spoke not so much as an official hut as a liumble student of eco¬ 
nomics who had studied agricu'tuial indebtedness in the Punjab for twenty years and 
travelled over all parts of India and Burma on the Govoiiimeiii of India’s mission 
He had discovered that certain general consideration ajqilied to tho entire eountry 
In the i’uniah the position of the Agriculturist was very strong vi^'-a-vis tho money¬ 
lender. Indeed, the Provincial Goverurnont had decided (hut no further legislation 
should ho undertaken until tlio creditor and the debtor had time to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. Tiie fall in jirices and deterioration in 
tho condition of the ag.i'iciiltiirist had one good effect. It had cut down extravagant 
expenditure and enabled debt settlements. The agriculturist had all over tlie country 
declared a inoiatoiium liim.scli without waiting for legislation which other countries 
had adopted. The .salient ft'atures of the juoblem were already well known and 
needed fresh enquiry. It was true that the debt was exce.ssive in the terms of 
the resources of tlie jieojhe, hut in this respect the |iositiun of twenty oilier couutries was 
the same. He auticijiated lliat conciliation would on an average reduce debt by 4(j jier cent 
howevei- all these niea.sures wej’e palliatives and the next generation of tho agri¬ 
culturist might he in the same jiositioii as now. He would have despaired of a 
neimanent soluiioii had the co-operative movemeut not shown tho way. Tho Punjab 
liad 23,(XK) eo-oporativo sociutie.s witli 12 crore.s of capital. Therein lay a hope for 
the futiii'o (applause). 

Eir Henry Craik felt that tho argumeut for au enquiry was jejune and uneonvin- 
ciug. Already thirty acts had been jiassed by the proviueial legislaiure.s and a 
few more were under eonsideraiiou of tho proviueial legislatures on tho position 
of indebtedness. 

The he use divided on the resolution of Mr. Ninnal Chunder which was cari>ied 
by 74 votes against 41, and then adjourned. 

The Comoanies Bill ( contd. ) 

25th. SEPTEMBER Tho Assembly resumed to-day the debate on tho Companies 
Bill. Sir Leslie Hudson^ continuiug his speech on the European group’s amendment 
for non-application of twenty-years time of tenure in the ease of tho existing manag¬ 
ing agencies, gave examples of the help rendered by managing agents to companies, 
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tlio sacrificGs mfvJo by managing agonoios auJ largo ainoimts of profits earned by 
managing agents for shareholders. All that could not be achieved if the managing 
agents liad not been certain that their long ])criod of agreements would not be 
interfered with and thcn-e would bo no arbitrary time limit imposed which might 
present tliein from making good their outlays and recouping their losses. The inte¬ 
rests of Indian trade and industry, Sir Leslie conclinied, would not be seiwed by the 
uncertainty which miglit arise from the enactment of sub-section (2) and by driving 
an arbitrary coaidi and four through the sanctity of contracts. Tlie sub-section 
would establish a dangerous preceleut which the House ought to resist. 

Sir N. TV. Sircar opposed the amendment. Though lie agreed that the provision 
was ex])rcpriatory, there were other considerations, which liad induced the Govern¬ 
ment to impose certain restrictions. In fact, the Select Committee had adopted the 
golden mean. Sir Nripendra recapitulated several provisions in the Bill concerning 
tlie powers of managing agencies as thi\v now were and as they would bo under 
th(' new Act and said thar tln^ Government would opfiose the amendment of 8ir 
Ijcslie in the same manner as tlnyy would any attempts of others to restrict those 
powers any lurlher. Sir Nripendra took the opportunity to indicate the Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude in iv'.gard to somo‘ of the important amendmeiit.s tabled. As regard 
the transfer oi' assignment of ofiici', while the Government miglit he prepared to 
considei' any attempt to define the (lowers they would strongly ojijiose any attempt 
to make tiu' Iransfiu of an agency (lermissiblu without the approval of the .share¬ 
holders. Again, if the House was generally ojiposed to it, the Government would 
not sufiport any claim for comjiensatioii. 

The amondmeut of the European group was rejected without a division. 

The Congress (larty’s amendment regaiding the tenure of office of managing 
agents was moved by Mr. Govuidballabh Pant with a s()eecli lasting fiO minutes. The 
object of the amendment was to (irovide that the tenure of managing agents apjiointed 
before tlie commeneoment of the now Act should also bo twenty years and they 
should cease to hold office at any time after 5 years trom the comiatuicement of the 
new Act il the comjiany by a resolution at the general meeting decided to terminate 
his services jirovided no such resolution shall be passed unless thirty years have 
elapsed since tlie managing agent or his predecessor first occu(iied such office. The 
amimdment further (irovided that nothing iu this sub-se.ctiou 2 of clause 42 shall 
(irejudice the right of the company to re-a))point the managing agent or to deter¬ 
mine his office before the jiresciibed jioriod in accordance with any provision in the 
articles of the coiujiany or in any agreiunent with the comjiany. 

Mr. J’ant summing up Jiis case said : “Industry is not an isolated concern of 
share-holders and managing agents. It reacts on the enliie ju'ojile on thoii' economic 
condition, on their standard of living and of everything that condinms to their material 
well-being. When tlie twu) is coa()led with the polie.y of discriminating protection it 
becomes the direct concern of the (leoiile more especially when the people have paid 
for protection far more than the original cajiital of firms. You cannot ask the jieojde 
to maintain an industry that cannot jiay its way by dcjiriving it of tho assistance of 
competent men. I want to see the day when we may not im(»ort a single artielo 
from abroad and when Indian industries may eom|)i>te witli the rest of the wmrld 
but this can liaiijuni only if (irojier men are engaged in tlie work of manufacturo and 
undue imjiortaiice are not jiaiJ to tho old ob.soleto managing agency agroeraouts.” 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 28th Bept. 

The Cantonment.s Bill (Cohtd.) 

28 th. SEPTEMBER Afttu’ a dull question hour to-day the Assembly started tlio 
third reading of tlio Cantonment Bill. Sj. Mohanlal Saksena congratulated Mr. 
Tottenham on the comiiromising spirit exhibited by him. Mr. Bakse^ia wanlod an 
assui’auce from tho Government with regard to the working of tho various provisions 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Tuilenhavi. assured tho House that provisions regarding the election of nou- 
offieial members would be very satisfactory from tho non-oflieial viewpoint and 
promised to put the Bill into operation without any dolay. The Government liad 
every inleutiori of starting off bazar committees by jirovidmg them with real chances 
of exercising their powers and responsibilities. As regards private lands he said 
that no attempt would be made to interfere with them. The Bill was passed. 
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THE COMPANIES ACT AMEND. DILL 

The Companies Dill ( Conti). ) 

Tli 0 Govornmont next cleared the most difTicult hurdle in the Companies Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill, viz, Pandit Pant’s amendment It was a notable victory tor the Con;^^re.s.s, 
in view of the fact that viz, Pandit Pant’s amendment had the best possiljfe advocacy, 
besides the mover, from Iiluilabhai Desai, Mr. Satyamurthi and at the last raoraent 
from Mr. Jinuah who sprang; a surpiise by veering round Pandit Pant. The independents 
with a handful of followers voted with the Congress i*arty wiiile Messrs Aney, Ahhil 
Dutt, Pandit Malaviya, and Haidar Sant Bingh voted with the (lOVtuniniuiit. Indeed 
the debate on the Pandit’s amendment reacdied a high water marh. TJie first Sjieaker 
of tile day was Sir Horny Mody wlio vigorously defended the managing agiUKiy 
system and chaiacterised tJie amendment as mischievous. Others who spoke in the 
same strain were feir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. Aiiey and Sir Giiulam Hussain 

HidayatuJIa. 

Siieaking on Pandit G. B. b’ant’s amendment, Sir Honiif Mody expressed surpiise 
that even dacoits, })risoners and thiefs excited syrnpathv but not tlie managing agents. 
AVhat had the latter done to incur so much odium V Tlie maiiagiiig agents had, in the 

face of public ajiathy, Government’s iudiU’erence and lack of technical skill and 

vai’ious other obstacles, built in India iudusti’ies which had jiiaced this countiy 

among a dozen industrial countries of the world. It was due to managing agents 
that three thousand fivo hundred million yards of cloth of tho total requirement of 
four thousand five imndrod million yards was manufactured in India and nearly lialf 
the total jiroduction of cotton consiuued in India. In the steel industry a town with 
a population of a Jmndred thousand men had been built. Pandit Pant’s amendment 
would wliittle the twenty years li.xed in the Bill. 

Mr. iSaiyamurihi said that Sir H. P. Mody had misrepresented tlie position, Tlu're 
was no automatic removal of managing agents but only if the shareholders so 
desired and that live years from now and only after the managing agent liad been in 
offiee for thirty years. What were the maiuigiiig agent’s saciAices eompared to 
those of the eoiisunici ? Sir fl. P. Mody should be grateful to the Congress for 
promoting the Swadeshi movement. AVdiile Sir H. P. Mody was egging the (Joverii- 
ment to pass ordinances, volunteers were picketting foreign cloth sliojis to enable tho 
millowners to make more prolits. 

Sir Cowasjl Jrkain/ir said that Mr. Pant’s amendment xvould not remove defects. 

It sought to put now managing agents in ]»lace of old (Mr. Ihuit ; No). There was 
no room for managing agents to draw commission when the company made no ])rotit. 
Tliey must not takt< commission on production. The amendiriuiit did not remedy 
this defect. He would not allow tho managing agent to draw romuneratiou merely 
because of sanctity of contracts. 

Mr. A?icy wofidei'\l what paidicular gain the mover would achieve by his amend¬ 
ment. There should lie a common law wliich would goveini the managing agents, 
both old and new. Tho removal of these agents would cause liavoe in industry. 

Sir N. N. Sircar^ rojilying to the debate, said that the Bill iiad 700 clauses and 
400 amondnieuts had boon tallied. The Government had made up tlu'ir miud iu 
respect of only tlirce matters to resist change to tho utmost iu the interest of saving 
the Bill. One had already boon disposed of, relating to tho system of proportional 
representation, the other related to the tenure of managing .ageiit.s while the third 
liad not yet arisen. Otoiitiiuuiig, Sir N. N. Sircar askcii Mr, Satyaiuurthi whether lie 
had heard of Bombay corner aimed at dispUieing mauagiug agents. If Mr. Baut’s 
amendment was ii.assed tins disgraceful method would not only crop up in Bombay 
but also arise iu all parts of India. The Government must bear in mind the case of 
such managing agents as had for instaueo succooded only two years ago and raised 
funds in the hojiu of long run of the agency. They would be I'uined if contract be 
terminable at tho end of live years. On the other hand, tho Government’s arbitrary 
limit of twenty years would at least give oiiough time for readjustment. Tho question 
worth considering was whore terms were unconscionable. Sir N. N. Sircar said that 
he hold out no throat but could not disguise from tlio House tlie fact that if Mr. 
PanPs amendment were carried it wmiild cause such an iqilioaval and the situation 
would be full of such mischief aud danger with immense possibility of retartiiig 
industrial development iu India that tho Govei ament would rather have tho old law 
than tho new one with this jirovisiou. 

Ary A Marriaoe Validation Bill»( contd. ) 

29th. SEPTEMBER :— Tho consideration of Dr. Khare's Arya Marriage Validation 
Bill was resumed to-day. Mr. Bajoria’s amundmont moved in the previous sitting 

14 
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I’avinf,^ beon n'jt ‘led, Dr. Khuro nslod why Arya Samajists should bo forced to maintain 
j'c^istojs wduMi iro ofluu' (community was niado to do so in rcspo(‘t of tiio iiumorous 
laws on ilic statute boob. 

Mr. f/ma?' My Shah. sui)i>ortin,L>: the Bill, quoted ]\lanu and Sanskrit Slokas from 
Hindu s(‘n|)fui-(‘.'. In show lh.it iiib;rii.itional niarria;;es were ])rohi)/itod amon^? the 
Jliiidns. lie thi'iefo?*' i^Mred tiiat steps should be taken to present tlie application of 
pi'ovision id' fh(‘ Bill fo noii-Arya Samajist Hindus. 

Hi. J-ihaf/d/rfftnla.s eluillenyed Mr. Shah’s eontentioii and wanted mere d(3cIaration 
by a man that lie w.as an Aiwa Sam.ajist to bo considered a sufficient proof of his 
J (hhtien. 

Mr. ivh'iied to tilt' (liffieiilta's whieJi mi^dit arise due to non-eJarifi- 

eation in the Bill of Bit' (h'hiiition ol an Ar\a Samajist. lie did not mind even if it 

wen' laid down Beat foi tiu' purjtose td the Bill an Arya Samajist was a person who 

was a menibei of Bm Arya Samaj fitr onn day before his marria^'e. 

Ml'. Gddtfil n'lnindt'd Bit' Ilonsi' that in Bit' past an aBera])f made by (lie Lender 

suecet'dt'd 111 yi'ttme; Bo' follnwiiiy dt'tinition of a llimlii : ‘‘A Hindu is a Hindu wdio 

calls himself a Hindu" St) was (he case with Muslims and Barsees. lie said that 

the Arv.i, Samaiisls it'pit'seDied a mdilanl si'ction of Bit' Hindu (.‘ommunity and if 
the tt'rm Hindu couhl not be d.'fim'd, so also cmild not iht' term Arya Samajist. 

Sii (\)tr(i^/i Jrl/(ni(//r saul whal Bit') should pi ovule ai^’.iinst was the sham 
convi'isions lor Bu' sale' of maniai'e'. It was jMK-.nbh' uiidi'r the Bill for a man and 
woman ol aiiv oeiiimunil.x to conlr.Kd a valid marriaytt tiy detdarin^it that they had 
bceomt' Ai')a S.nmijisi, jle hoped Bio riovernmeiit wuudd uitjiease the ap})iehonsions 
t'.xjua'ssed in Bu' nmltt'i. 

Nil N. N. Siicar i'epl\im>, nn'iilioned to the House a eafle in wdiich a Hindu 
woman wishing to i ot nd of her husbaiul beeumo a concert to Islam and as 
till' husband would no! h)IIow suit, Bu' mariiayi' was dissolved. Tlu'n'after she waas 
j'ceonverted into Hiieiuism and married another Hindu. Tlu' court held the entire 

tiaiisaclioii valid. W ha! Be' llmh Coiiid would say on appeal remained to be seen. 

Tlu' ])eople who wore coiivi'ited info Islam an hour oi tw'o befoi'i; marriage were 
held to iiave eoutia'ded a valid Muslim ma', riaye. No (juostion of bonafide or 
malatido inti'iiton eaiiu' iiilo eonsideiation. lb' assured Sii' M. A’'akub that if the 
till' Bill had jusfdied in the slielitest dogn'o Bu' siispiidoips of Sii' iMuhammad the 
Law Member would not bave supi)oited it But Mr. Bajoria’s aim'iidment would 
iiivalidati' Bio mairuu'e ('ven of an Arya Samajist. (lonlinuiny. tlu' laiw' Member said 
that the term Muslim bad nc.t biM'u dt'lined in any aot (d the Li'gislature. 

Mr. //ayo7’jo’s amondiiu'ni was lu'calived wdlhout a division. 

]\H. Ld/iina ne\t moved Bi;it i etrosp(‘oiiV(' clf.>et should not he yiven to the Bill. 
He feat I'd Biat such elTeet miidit h'.ad to ilh'gitimate children bein^ declared legal 
heirs. The House at Biie staye ad|ourued 

TllK C’oMI'WIKo Bll.n ( eo\TI), ) 

30th. SEPTEMBER. --Ih' uming < onsideration of the. Comjianies Bill to-day, PawrZtY 
I'aiit said that a mamigini’ agent should hi* dismissi'd for a fraud, breach of trust, 
;’i'oss negli'’. 3 ne(' and mioinanagemeiit. Sii N. N. Sirenr opjiosod the amendment 
in the mteiest of j^hai eholdei s as the auu'udment would restrict the ojieration of 
the ,e,cnei’al l/nv governing the dismissal of si'rvaiits The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. S. K. S(v/f wished to dismiss a managing agent convicted of an offence 
involving moi'al turpitude. 

Sir iV. /V. Sircar opjiosing said that ideas of morals changed from man to man 
•and hour to hour. A ])ei>on wdio w^as involved wuth another man’s wdfo might be 
the best businessman in the inaikct. The amendment was negatived. 

Bandit I\irit moved an amendment to the elYeid that wdien a company wont into 
litpiidation tlu' manaidne, agent should not bo eiitiBeJ to any compensation. 

Sir N. N Siioar ojtposing said that the amendment w'ould be unfair to managing 
agents, tor othois in tie' employ of tlu' com[)any wmuld g(d. compensation. Moreover, 
in east's of voluntaty lepiidation for the pur])oses of expansion or interests of tlio 
eompany, if would In' higlilv unfair to pass such a provision. Tlic House rejected tho 
airu'ndment hy 59 vdes to dl 

After luiudi Bu' aint'iidiru'iits moved by Mr. Baliwal and others were rejected and 
the following tw'o aiueudiiu'uls of the European group ww'ro adoiited after verbal 
alterations : 

(a) Brovidt'd that the managing agent sball-'not be liable to be removed under pro¬ 
visions hereof if the offending member, director or officer as aforesaid is ex-pelled 
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or dismissed by managing? ai^ents williiii thirty days from Ifio date of his oonviution, 
or if his conviction is sot aside on appeal. 

(2) Provided that in the case of a manafjin^^ af,mnts’ firm a chantre in the partners 
thereof shall not be deemed to operate as a transfer of oflice of the manaj;iiif^ a^^ent 
so lon^^ as one of the original i)artners shall ooiitinue to be partner of tiu! managing 
agents’ firm. For the purpose of this proviso the original [)artnerH sliall mean in the 
case of managing agents |)rovided before the commeneement of the Indian Companies 
Amendment Act, IIMG ])artners who wore partmn-s at (In; date of the commencement 
of the said Act and in tJio case of managing agents appointed affer the commence¬ 
ment of the said Act partners who win’o partners at tluj dah; of appointment. 

Replying to Mr. Desai’s fear tliat the provision might giv(( jights of ])erpotnity 
to those managing agencies which had lost it, Hir N. N. Sircar said that the Lombay 
Court i-uling ]-emained undisturbed and that the section merely aimed at defining 
the transfer and assignment under this Pill. 

An important cliange was made wlien, despite tlu^ original objection of the 
Government and many membm-s, including tliosij of the European gioiij) and a f('w 
Iiidcjicndmils, the House carried, witliout a division, the amendment of Mr. 15 Das 
tliat the (danse reladng to the lemuneration of the managing agents, as provichsl in 
S('ction 87 C, should apply to any c.ompany whi(di aj'jtoinls a managing agmit after 
tin; commenct'ment of tlie new Aet, ami not only to any company iiicoi’porated atler 
the no^v Act winch ajipoiuts a managing agent. 

The House also carried the motion of Mi. Paliwal intended not to give any ofhee 
allowauee to a managing agent when In' is paid a fixed percentage of tlie net'annual 
prolits. The House at tliis stage adjourned. 

Ol'FlCTM, IXTllKTORENTF IN ElIOTIOXS 

Ist, OCTOBER Diseussion was ii'sumed to-day on Dr. Khau Sahilis ix'solution 
rocommenihng the tiovernment *d,o lake immediati^ steps to seeme that public servants 
do _ not iiileifi're direetly or indirectly in the ensuing elections to the i-eformod 
legislatures” Dr. Khan (h'seriluM the various idection meetings he liad convened in 
the Frontier Province and how Government oflicials eitlier sent the jiolh’.e to pi-evont 
the meeting from taking jilace or anange daimes and drum heatings in Hit' vicinity 
to distuil) the meeting or applied section 114 (he P. C. uniiecessaidly or sent jieople 
to provoke a disturhaneo. i)r. Khan sai<l that he had been working' for the Govern¬ 
ment by preventing his men from molesting thesi' disturbers. 

ISii' Muhannuad Yakub move'l an amendment that the unruly conduct of demons¬ 
trators likely to cause a breach of the pixKug provocative songs and slogans and 
religious bans against candidates, etc., should be fitmly stopped by local authorities. 

Mr. Satiiamurti olijected that tlie amendment was not relevant and when Sir AI. 
Yakub was replying o him there wimh* some intiM'ji'etions and he s'liight Hie juijtee- 
tioii of the Chair against the 'hinruly mob in the House.” 

Air. Asaf AH objected to the word *hnob” as unpailiamentary. The President. 
asked the (ijiposition to show jiatiomjo and toh'ranee to members who did not agree 
with them. Sir M. Ahikuh s amendment was held to be in order. 

Sir M. Yakub wanted voters to be proti'cted against the coerelon of the Congress 
and the Jamait-ul-Hlema of Delhi, lie recalled how rotten (^ggs were thrown in 
I’oona at Sir Cowasji .leliangir. 

Sir N. y. Sirrar, (Law Merabcn-), aniiouncod that the Government wei’o preparctl 
to accuiit both J)r. Khan Sahib’s rt'soliition and Sir i\l. Yakub's amendment or either 
of them. Non-iuteiderence in elections had been the policy of the Govornmeut and 
that policy would eontuiue. Ho did not think that Dr. Khan Sahib had any cause 
for complaint because he had succeeded everywhere and even convertod poheemeu 
to the Congress creed. (Laughter). Govenimeiit servants, said Sir Nripeudva, mim- 
bored tens of thousands and it was easy to imagine that there might he a ease 
whore the Government’s orders proved ineffectual. The (Jovinniintmt had not 
encouraged or acquiesced in any breach of the rules. He called the attention of 
the House to the Bengal Government’s statement, arising out of Mr. Fazlul Hike’s 
letter to the Bengal Governor, that deliiiite instructions had been issued to district 
officials oiij(jiiiing the strictest neutrality in the elections. Sir Nripoudra reminded 

the House that whereas earlier in the day Mr. Satyamurti and 20 other voices had 
said that the boy injured in the foothall ground in Simla yesterday was dead, he 
had received a letter from the boy’s father showing that the boy did not have even 
a grievous hurt and was not in hosiniak Ho quoted this to show that when charges 
had been brought forward it did not necessarily follow that they wore correct, lie 
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assured fbc ironso fha< tho Government had assumed responsibility for the actions 
of its ofTicials, and it was the desire of the Government to take "serious notice of 
breaches of iieidiality—of breaches wliich were proved and brought home against 
officers. 

8/r Auhrnj Metcalfe (Foiadgn Secretary) referred to the activities of the Kod 
Sliirls" ill liio Frontier during the 19;{2 elections and said that tlio Government would 
abdicate tJirnr furndions if ellorts were not made to see tliat all political parties were 
enabled to e.\ei( ise their votes without fear or favour. Frevious to that election the 
b’ed Sliii'ts weie trained to demonstrate in drilled masses and to enforce their will 
by threats and coercion. They had attem]ded to establish what might be called an 
independent government and exei’cisc'd civil and criminal power. Ab’cady public meetings 
wcr(' being held in the Fi-ontier under the ausj)ices of the “K’ed iShirts” on the doctrine 
of class and racial hatred. The latest j-eports indicated a tendency on the part of 
speaLo's to go even furlhei’ and urge the audience to seek comideto iiidopondenco and 
‘d\’ed Shill'" dictatorship. Anothei distuibing factor was that certain emissaries of 
“Fed Shirts" at1ern])tcd to embroil the Govornment with the Afiidis across the border 
and also tamjier with the loyalty of public st'rvants. 

Sir Henry C}aiL said that the Govoinmcnt o( India a short time ago reminded 
local Governments ol the existeiici* of the rule regarding neutrality and all local Goy- 
cinnu'iits bad recently issuial instj‘uctioiis calling the attrition of their servants to this. 
It was difliciilt to S('c what mori' th(‘ Government could havt' done. Inquiries showed 
tliat a mapuity of the allegations rnadi' in the IVess were without foundation. The 
fact lemained tliat no eliaige was madi' during the course of the dt'balo. 

Mr. Jnoiali : J lefiainod from going into it after the slatemmit made by the Law 
Member, othei'wise T would have said a gia'at deal. 

“The (Jovei'iimeiiF', said the JIotHc Member, “cannot tolerate illegal or seditious acti¬ 
vities merolv because tlu'se are earned on under the cover of an electioneering 
eainiiaign. Wdiile it is tlu' duty (tf all e.xecutivc offie-ers, indeed all ofllcers of the 
Government to maintain an attitude of complete dotachment towards the various 
pai'lios eontending foi the suffiage of tlie ideetoratig it is at tlie same time equally the 
ihity of tlu‘ Government to protect the structure of law and older and the machi- 
iuM\\ of administration from subversive and unconstitutional attacks. “This is 
specially uecessars during the jiroc.ess (d' tdiauge over tiom one form of eonsiitutjon 
to another. Neither tlu' Goverumeut iior its oflieers can stand by and let the campaign 
degeiierati' into a dissemination of sedition amoiii:; the masses, the intimidation of 
lival eaiididatus and their suppoittus or fostming ot i evolutionary mentality in the 
the prcjiaiation for a fresh campaign of diicet action.” 

The motion was thrown out witlioiit a division, and the House cadjourned. 

AniorUNMINT MoTIOXS PrsAM.OWEl) 

2nd, OCTOBER :—r>efore tlie commeneemeiit of the' day’s hnsinoss, Pandit 
(lovindn Ihillav Pant and Mr. Mediajtlal Sa.rena moved an adjournment motion each. 
Tli('_ foiiih'i soiieiit to avlpmrn the Iionsi' to diseuss alleged lefusal by (hivernmeut 
to llnanei' the Wakdiand ITindii Steamshij) Company. The Fresident ruled the motion out 
of oiih'r. Mr. Sa.rc}ia by liis adjoiiriimeiit motion sought to eensiiie the Government of 
India for their failure to insist u))>n the G. Jk Government to observe secrecy of 
ballots in rural areas. This motion was disallowed by the Governer-Geiioral. 

Tun CoMnwiKs Dill ( roxTU. ) 

The debate on the Companies Bill was then resumed. Clause forty-two was fiirthor 
(li‘M Uhsed. The following agreed amendment ot Sir lloini Mody xvas adopted without 
division: Except with tlie'consent of throe-fourths of the diivcloi's jiresent and en¬ 
titled to vote on a resolution a managing agent of a company, or firm of wdiicli he is 
jiartuer or anv p;irtiier of such firm or if the managing agent is a private company 
a iiu'inher of director thereof shall not enter into any contraid for sale, }mrcliase 
or sup|dy ol goods and materials xvith a company, provided nothing lu'rein contained 
shall atTcc.t any siu h contract for such sale, purchase or sup{)ly entered into before the 
commencement of tlie New Act. 

C’oiisideraiile disiaissioii followwvl on Pandit Pant's amendment relating to restric¬ 
tion oil managing agmit's powers of numagemeut. Tlie President read tlie Governor- 
General’s message disallowing Mr. iSaxena’s adiournment motion on the ground that 
it was a matter not jirimarily the (onci'rii of ilie Government of India, 

There w;as an interesting debate on Sir (^ou'as)i's amendment urging the deletion of 
of section S'7-h, namely, “managing agent shall not of his own account engage in any 
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biisinoss which is of Iho s:irae iiafiiro as tho biisirioss oarriod on by fho com])any 
iuid('r liis rnaiiaf^'cmonl. Mr. I/udsou and Mr. Cluipinan Mortimer suj)j)orfod Sir 
Cowasji's viewpoint as such a clause would hamper business and put restriction 
on trade. 

Eventually the TIouh(^ adopted Mr. Satijainiii thi's ainiuidmont whicli stated that 
the inanai^'in^^ a.i.;ent should not eiiga^^e liirnself in any business which is of the same 
nature' and directly compi'tiin; with the business cai'imul on liy tlie company under his 
manaLTcnient or by a subsidiary cornjjany to sindi a company, 

Tlu^ House also ail(t|)t('d Mi‘. A van ash ill iun am'a amendment declarin;'that the office 
of the rnana^nn^^ a;,u)nt shall be vacated if he is adjud.i;ed insolvent. 

Mr. Satijamurl.h i moved an ami'iulment tliat no mana.ein^" a.eont sliall have any 
powt'r to appo'iit more' than one director of the Company of which Im is the mana,L,dng 
ai^ent. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till the htli. 

An.iocnvMKN'T Motion's Dis^Leownn 

5lh. OCTOBER : —Two adjournment motions were di.Nallowed to-day, one by the 
Pri'sident and tlu' oilier Ity the (tovi'rnoi (leneial. The (ni<' disallowisl by tin.' Pre¬ 
sident was moved by P.indit IjahshnuLanf Mailra to discuss the death uiidei’ s’lspi- 
(uous cii'cunistaiiees ot a di'tenu named Mavapban tdio.'.e in the district of Faridpui'. 
Tin' si'cond adjournnn'iit motion related to the continued ban on tin' retdtal <»[ ^‘Mad- 
dhesaheba” at Lucknow by the P. P. (Jovi'i-nment. Althou.uh the ITesident a"copted 
the motion, the (jovernor-Heneral disallowed it. 

Tiik ( V)mi'.\.\il:s Bill ( contp. ) 

Tho House acei'jiti'd Mr. Pant's ami'iidmeiit, makin't it idt'ar that mana,e:in^ afii'nts 
shall not ajipoiat moio than orie-third niinibi'i- of diiectors. Another amendment 
accejited made wilful coiitravi'iition of secrion dd rc'raidin.i; tln^ maintenance of a 
ri'^^ister by companies containinjt particulars of contraids piinishabh' by tine not ex- 
cuedin^i;’ Rs. 5(X). 

The House accepted Mr Jui/oria's ami'iidment addini( to clause o.d that where tho 
directors dccideil to incri'ase tin* capital of a coinpanv i>y the issue of fresh shaios 
they should offer them at the first instance to the exislin^f shari'holders in pioportion 
to the shales ol the same class hcbl by iliem respecdivdy and should olTer lor subs- 
(’riptiou to poisons othi'r than existing shareholders only such portion of those shares 
as had not been subseiibed by the ('Nistinj.; shaieboMi'rs. 

Mr. Chapmcni Mart niter's amendment to clause 08 was adopted by dG votes to 43 
piovidin;^ that an iiivi'stment I'ompany, that is to say, a company whose prinidpal 
business w'as acipiisition and holdup; of shata'S, sto(d<s, debentures or other securities 
should not be di'omed to be the lioblm;; of the company by reasiui only that pai t ot its 
assets consisted in 51 jier cent or tnore of the shales of another company. 

J\Ir. Dntt's amendment to (danse Od which wms also ac(u'pted st.ited that in tho 
casti of a coniiiany manapu'd by a manapdiiy ae;ent, tlu^ mamppung aytnit or where tho 
tho manay;in,i; a,i;ent was a tirni or comfiany and in any other case diii'ctor or direc¬ 
tors wdio had know'iii^ly by their act of omission been the cause of any def.uilt by 
the company in complyini; w'ith tin* reijuirements of this section should in res[) 0 ct 
of such off(Ui(;e bo liable to a fint' not ('.\'ceedin;i; I\s. 1,000. 

vVnothor important amendment adojited wms by Mr. Ananthnsaijanatii which 
entailed that a company besides its balance siiot't should also initilish a protit or loss 
account or income and expenditure account. The House then adjourned. 

6th. OCTOBER There was a Ien;;thy dismission of tho riovernraent amendment 
omitting the [irovision wdiereby ri'gistered accountants certified by the Accountancy 
Jioard could sign lialance sheeis in the capacity of auditors by styling themselves 
Chartered Accounlants ([ndiaj. Tho anu'iidment w'as opposed by Mr. K. K. Malaviya, 
Pandit G. B. Ihint, 8ir C. Jehaiigir and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, wdio wanted steps to be 
taken to ensure that Indian accountants should be able to pass the examination in 
India in order to acquire the same status as Chartered Accountants (England.) Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed did not desire Hie Government Department to grant sneli a degree 
but by a corporate body. 

Sir N. N. Sircar explained that there wms difference at present between tho 
syllabus of chartered accountants (England) and registered accountants (India). There¬ 
fore, until the examination for tho latter wms made stiller it was unfair to plaiio both 
on the same status, lie assured the House that the Government 4iad under con- 
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sideration the qiiostion of creating a body in India w iiich couid grant degrees similar 
to tliose of elmrlered accountuuts (England). 

7th. OCTOBER : -The IJousc accepted to-day Sir B. P. Mody's amendment which 
made it ])().ssiblc for a haiihiiig company to become the managing agent of another 
banting company. 

Two atnendments of Mr, Sriprakaah and Mr. A. C. Dutt were accoi)ted and one 
amendment of Mr. Chapman Mortimer was defeated. Tiie House next acccj)ted tlio 
following amendment of Mr. Chapman Mortimer : “A banting comiiany shall not form 
or liold shares in any subsidiary comiiany of its own lormed for the purpose of 
undeidaking and exi.'euting trusts, undertaking the administration of estates as execu¬ 
tor, trustee or otherwiso aud such other purposes as set foith in section 277-E as 
aie identical to business of accepting deiiosits of money on current account or 
otherwise.” 

Another amendment of Mr. A. C. Duit was acceide(l which penalised directors 
and otli(‘r ofllceis of a company for inter alia a}>pointing managing agents two years 
after the jiassage of tlie Ihl) and creating charge on any urijiaid capital of the 
company by a lunik. 

Several minor amendments were accepted during the afternoon. Tliere was a 
lengthy discussion on Mi. I^aluraVs amendment which laid down that all companies 
(including foreign companies) should pr('pan> lialancc sheets for submission before 
the gmieral meeting and registration before the Kegi^trar. The House divided and 
by dl to 52 votes rejected tlie amendment. 

Mr. Juiffn withdii'w liis amendment whi(di sought to jiroteid tlu' provident fund 
and othcj’ funds eonsfitiiti'd by ilio company foi’ the benefit of the employees on 
reot'iving an undeitaking from Sir N. N. Sircai' tliat an ainmuimf'ut to the Hill would 
be moveil in tlie Council (»f State to the elleet that tlit' jirovideut fund amount con¬ 
sisting of the ('nipIo;\c!S and lunployees coiitrihutiuiis should be invested in trust 
seemitie.s, tliat in the e.aso of tin' tund wliich had acm'ued un to the time of jiassiiig 
of the ,4ct companies should he allowed ten years' time within wliicli to invest the 
funds 111 liaist securities, tiiat amounts to he invested should consist of equal annual 
instalments spnuid o\a'r ten \eais and tlu' interest accruing should he invested 
without taking into account the peiiod of ten \eais. 

Oiu' of Ml. Ayipuiyar's amendramils was passi'd, w'liile an amendment, of Prof. 
Ivanga proposing that laich companv sliail distribute ])art of its ]>rofit among the 
w'orkei’s aud abo_) lu'ovide lor beiietit scliemes for woikers was objeeied to by Su if. P. 
Mody aud disalloweii liy the Pre.sident. 

At 5 i*. m th(' Pj'esidoiit wished to adjourn the House, but all seelions declared 
tliat tliey could liiiish Ihe Pill iii half an liour. 

Sir A'. N. ISi7‘car lose amidst di'afeniiig cheers to move tlie third reading of the 
P»ill. Ht' said that Hus was tlie eighteenth silling of tin' Pill. He aekiiuwdedged 
the lu'arty eo-ojicratioii fjom all stsdioiis of the House and ackaowdedged the 
immense service rendered by Mr. S. C. Pen ((dieers). 

Finall\, the foiraal amendments w’ere mo\od by Mr. Pen and adopted. The House 
passed IJie Hill amidst cheers and adjourned. 

CrriciAL In’tehfktjknck tn Elections (Contil) 

8th. OCTOBER :—Tiie adjournment debate on Hr. Khan Sahib's motion against 
oflieial inleJ'fereiice in elections was resumed fo-dav. 

Pir Ilvnrij Craik^ continuing liis speecli, referred to a U. P. Court of Wards 
ciicular and said that umler the Act of lO.'H this body wuis iion-ofTieial and its 
Presiiient ami Peeietary, even thougli officials lent hy the (Government, were non- 
offieials. Thecouitol wards, representing important agricultural interest, wois justi- 
fii'd in using its votes to prevent tlu^ election of caudidatevS who belonged to the 
Congress i'arty. Accordingly, certain officials employed by the w'ard were free to 
caiivasss for candidates 

Mr. A. (\ Dutt supporting tlio resolution said that altiiough many cases of 
Government servants iiitm-fenug in elections had come to tlie notice of the Govern¬ 
ment, in none of those cases any puni.sliment Avas inflicted. Tliat was the leasou wdiy 
this practic.e had not stopped. 

Mr. Fa\lul Iluq coinidained that in Bengal public servants in transferred dejiart- 
ments wore openly canvassing for candidates of the Ministerial jiarty and oiiposing 
those of the Praja Parly. Their representations against sucJi canvassing had some 
effect but the methods used wore so artistic and ingoniuiis that it w^as difficult to 
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combat them. It was rumoured that certaiu posts in these transferred deoartmeiits 
were not being filled until on the eve of the elections in order to fill tliera with 
tiiose i^eople who helped the ministry in the election camjiaign. Moreover, some 
District Magistrates wei'o using ri'jiressive laws against the Praja Party men. lie 
knew that at least one District Magistrate issued order tliat tlie Praja Party men 
be interned 

Sardar Sant Sint/h concluding said that there was anotlier curse in India, namely, 
the Indian States, wlio were siOting uj) |jeo[)Ie surreptitiously in the election campaign. 

Sir A. II. Ohnz/iavi^ o])posiug the resolution, expressed the opinion that the 
(Government could not restrict tlie lilierty of a jmblic servant, Ihe Govornoj’ of 
Pengal had unequivocally declared that there wouhl be no interference in election by 
the (Government servants. 

Mr. Griffith asked Mr. Fa/dul lluq in whieii country of tlie world ministers, wlion 
in power, were not participating in electioneering campaign. As regards the intern¬ 
ment of members of the Praja Party, did lie want immunity tor them against 
internment ? 

Mr. Fazliil lluq : “That apostle of ele<dioneoring purity" only two mouths ago 
wanted siqiport from the Governor of liengal in favour of ins Party as against 
anothm- party. Ilis Excellency reidied thal neither he nor any public sci vant would 
have anything to do with the eb'ctioneering canqiaign. 

Continuing Mr, Griffith amidst many iiitoi ruptions answereil Mr, C. Duit’s 
points and categoi'ically diMiied Mr. Jtiitt's allegation that, oflicials were being trans- 
ierred from place to phuo' in order to manipulate the elections, lie also denied the 
allegation that a (ertain Sub Divisional Ollicer was engaged in foincuting communal 
dissensions and cxiilainol what that officer wa.i doing for the people. 

GoVKUNMENT’s CUUKENUIY i’OLTCY 

Tlio adjournment motion of Mr. Ayyan^ar relating to the currency policy was then 
taken up. Mr. Ayuanqar recalled the hisiory of exchange and deelaied that 1-1 latio 
had worked to the disadvantage of India and h.id reduced the balance trade in India's 
lavour trom 150 crores m PJdS to 75 crores in JOJt), 35 crores in PJ5L'-55 and ,5 crores 
in 1915-51. 

8ir James (iny//—What about the next two years V 

Mr. Aijijanijar said that they had improve 1 to 1!G and 19 crores, but this was 
small coraiiared with the previous balances, ^-statistics from March last onward also 
showed the same result. 

SiJ’ James The results of tho first five months work out to a merdiandise 

e.xpoit surplus which was at the rate of GO crores a yeai’. 

Prof, liamja^ jilacing the point of view of ]>oasants, comj)lained that tho Govern¬ 
ment of India did not eiitm* into a bilateral trade agreement as recommended in Mr. 
Jiimah’s resolution at the tune of denouncing Ottawa Agreement. 

Sir James Oriijg rejieatod his previous statement that the Govornment of India 
did not intend in any way to embaik or take part in competitive depreciation of 
currency tand that they intended by every means in their power to maintain the 
])resent sterling parity of llie ruiieo. 

Pandit G. B. Pant said that while monkeying with the ratio should be avoided, 
donkeyiiig with it was an exi>ressioii of perverse stui»idity. 

Sir James Gri(j(j—i don’t mind what language a member uses so long as he 
realises that this obstinacy is fixed and immovable. 

Pandit G. B. Tho Government of India should not regard themselves as 

immovable for all time. We hoiie to oust them much sooner than they imagine. 

Closure was applied and accepted. The House voted. There was a tie, 52 voting 
on either side. 

The President said : “There being an equality of votes, it moansitho House has not 
been able to come to a decision and I, following the well-known principle of status 
quo, vote in favour of the Government.” 

The motion was rejected by 55-52 votes. Tho House then adjourned. 

Akya Makkiage Validity Bill (Gontd.) 

9th. OCTOBER The ladies’ gallery in the Assembly was over-crowded to-day. 
Mr. Anoy said that ho was not opposed to tho principlej of Arya Marriage Validation 
Bill but there was the other side of the picture which he elucidated. 

Maulana Shaukat AH advised the House to discuss all social legislations with 
dignity and patience. His fullest sympathy was with the Arya Samajists. 
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Mr. Bajoria's araendint'iit, wliioli proposed to invalidafe raari’ia^^es if the parties 
any tiiiK! heloriL^tHl to iion-Arya Sumajist Hindus or non-Jfindus were rejeeted. 

Si I' Mohd. ^^nkith moved an amendment to the ette'd that a marri;j;e would bo 
invalid if the (;oti((aetiiiit parlies any time belonged to a reliy;ion other than Iliuduisrn. 
lie said that this lo'^islatioii would alTeet Ihoir religion. 

Sardar Sant Sint^h's suggestion for eomon marriage and smumssion laws in India 
could not be suppoj t(!d by Muslims, wliose I'eligion was not a man-mnde religion. 
Islam was a godly religion. It gave women privileges which no other religion gave. 

Ml’. Asaf AH declared that Muslims’ feai’s were unjustined, being based purely 
on siis[)ieioii, for tlie Bill clearly stated that a marriage must be between two Arya 
Samajists. The movers of the two amendments had wasted two days of the House. 

Sir Mohd. Zafrullah ashed what was the position at present of a mairige between 
two Arya Samajists (man and woman) who at one time belong to other religions. 

Mr. Blnilabkai Dosai expressed the opinion that smdi a marriage was valid under 
the present law. 

Mr. Asaf AH, comduding, detdared that the words objected to by Sir Mohd. Yakub 
in the Ibll merely cleared the present position. TJie Jhll, therefoi'c, would not affect 
Muslims. 

Sardar Sant Sinr/h said that the laws relating to evidence and jiroeedure wirre 
already common to all communities. The time had come when the various communi¬ 
ties should pool their resoiiictis together, sit together and devise common laws of 
marriage, succession ami inheritance. 

Mr. Uliiilambink Naarantj regretted tliat Mi. Asaf Ali tiled to spmdv as a judicial 
authority. He wariu'd the House that alicady numerous cases of seduction of one 
('ommunity or the otlii'r wime going on. This Bill would give mioouragi'inent to those 
engaged in this nefarious gamts The Bill would ('ncourage faki' conversions ami 
would be in conirnd with the establishinl laws of the various communities. 

Pandit K. K. Malavitja said (hat thosi^ who wished to dejirive a Muslim girl of 
th(' j’lght of marrying a Hindu husband by becoming an Arya Samajist should 
stop Muslim girls going to schools and attending parties. If a lliiidn girl could be¬ 
come Muslim and many a Muslim husband wdiat was wu’ong if a Muslim girl could 
become Hindu and mari’y a Hindu husband V 

Mr. A'Jiarali said that this w'as the lirst time in his live years’ membership 
wlion religious fanaticism of both sides fouml expiession. He contmidi'd that this 
was bad on the eve of tlie elections. Hindu i’eligion did not ]H'iniit conversions. 

Maniana Sfniukat Ah said that he w'ould be tlu' last Muslim fo encourage a 
Muslim girl ('inbracing another religion. Ho supported the amendment. The House 
then adjoui’iied. 


The LxnnvN Te,v Cess Bill 

10th. OCTOBER :—t^uick pi'ogress was made in the Assembly to-day with the 
(Jovernment Bills. The Indian Tea Cess Bill was moved for consideration by Sir 

Za fruit ah Khan. 

After consideration of the motion was adopti'd a scrii's of ammidimnits was moved 
and owing to a ])ievious understanding several of them Avere accepted by the Bovi'i’ii- 
ment. The House adopted Mr. A. (\ Datfii'.s amendment that, insti'ad of twenty 
members, the Indian Tea Maiketing Exjtansion Board should consist of twonlyseven 
as follows: Two on the recommendation of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, one 
on the T’l'commeiidation of the Madras Chamlier, one on the I’ccommendation of the 
Associated Chamber of Coramerem one on tlu' nwomrneiidation of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, one on the recommendation of the bouth Indian 
Chamber of Commei’ce, five on the recommendation of the Indian Tea Association, 
Calcutta, two on the recommendation of the Assam branch of the Indian Tea 

Association, two on the recommendation of the United Biaiiters’ Association of South 
India, two on the recommendation of the Dooars Planters’ Association, one on the 
joint n'commendation of the Darjeeling jilanters' Association and the Terai Planters’ 
Association, one on tlie jecornmendafiou of the Indian Tea Planters’ Association, one 
on the recommendation of the Indian Tea Plantm’s’ Association, Jalpaiguri, two 
on the recommendation of tlie Uovernment of Bengal (one of wdiom is to repre¬ 
sent the Tea Planters of Tripura and Chittagong, who an* Indians), one on the 
recommendation of the Assam Valley Indian Tea Planters’ Association, one on the 

recommendation of the Surma Tally 'idanter.s’ Association and one on the recommen¬ 

dation of the Madras Government to represent the Tea Planters’ in Southern India 
who are Indians. 
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Tlio Executive Committee of the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board shall consist 
of nine members of the Board of whom not less than three shall be Indians. 

The Bill, as amended, was passed and the House adjourned untill 12th. 

Military Manoeuvres 

12th. OCTOBER Mr. Totteyiham introdiieed a bill to provide facilities for 
military manoeuvres and for field tiring and artillery practice. 

Geneva Convention 

Mr. Tottenham moved consideration of the Genova Convention implementing the 
Bill relating to the use of the Rod Cross emblem. 

Mr. Sriprakaaha asked if the o.xistence of such organisations did not indirectly 
encourage war. 

Mr. Anantasayanam said that the development of such institutions should be 
loft to individual nationalities themselves. 

Mr. Totteyiham brielly replied to criticisms after which a few amendments wore 
moved. 

The House adopted Mr. Anantasayanani ^ amendment, reducing the lino of Rs. ICO 
as proposed in the Bill to Rs. 50 for contravention of provisions prohibiting the use 
of imitations of tho emblem of the Ited Cross. The Bill was passed. 

Rubber Bill 

Thereafter, Sir Mahomed Zafrullah moved the Rubber Control Act Amending 
Bill.^ Brielly tho object of the Bill was to bring tho Indian Act into conformity with 
the mtornational rubber rogulations. The Bill was pa.ssed. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe moved consideration of the Bangalore Marriages Validating 
Bill and hope] that it would bo pa.ssed with tho maximum expedition and minimum 
discussion in the interest of infants born of these marriages. 

Tea Control Bill 

Sir Mahnniod Zafrullah moved consideration of the Tea Control Bill. He accepted 
two amendments of Prof. Runga one ot which provided that tho funds of the Tea 
licensing committee shall lapse to the Government of India and the funds of the 
Burma tea licensing authority shall lapse to tho Burma Government. Tho second 
amendment provided that tho Governor-General in Council shall constitute the 
Burma tea licensing authority “after consulting the Government of Burma.” The Bill 
was passed. 


Red Cross Bill 

Mr. Tottenham moved consideration of the Red Cross ISociety (Allocation of 
Property) Bill. He said that Burma would got seven per cent of tho present value 
of tlie original corpus and not seven per cent of the original value. Thus Burma 
would receive live and a quarter lakhs instead of 4.117 lakhs as mentioned previously. 

Mr. Spence moved consideration of tho Bill amending the general clauses Act 
with a view to making it clear that the repeal of tho Amending Act did not affect 
continuance of amuiidmeiits made in the parent Act. 

Mr. A. S. Ayyanyar had a motion for circulation. Mr. Spence stated that local 
Governments and High Courts had been consulted and the latter’s suggestions had 
been incorporated in the Bill. The Bill was passed. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah moved consideration of the Chittagong Port Act Amending 
Bill. Mr. Spence moved a formal amendment which was carried and the Bill as 
amended was passed. The House then adjourned. 

C. P. C. Amendment Bill 

13th. OCTOBER :—Sir Henry Craik moved to-day the consideration of the Bill 
amending the Civil Procedure Code as reported by the Select Committee. The House 
had already accepted the principle of tho Bill, namely, that tho honest debtor would be 
saved from imprisonment. The Select Committee had made certain changes in favour 
of the debtor. It had also provided that a person who was guilty of broach of trust 
should not escape imprisonment. After explaining tho provisions of the amended Bill 
Sir Henry said that the Bill was a reasonable compromise between the views that it 
did not go far enough and that it went too far. 

15 
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Mr. Ranga sn[)poited tho Bill, but felt that it did not go half as far as it should 
have. Ho contended that it the Government had real concern for the masses tho 
Bill sliould have been passtul at the last Delhi session. 

Mr. Navalrai thought that the scope of the Bill was too wide in as much as it 
attem[)tod to jiroti'ct dehtoi-s in order to ruin creditors. 

Mr. Ancy^ Mr. Azahar Ali and Mr. Kahiruddin Ahmed strongly supported the 
Bill. Mr. Ananthasaya)iam narrated instances of how creditors always tried to take 
the life blood of debtors. 

Tho motion for consideration was adopted. Several amomJments were moved, but 
all of tiiem wui'c lost. 

Mr. Oadgil^ supported by Mr. R(wya, sought protection for the agriculturist (as 
defined in section 2 of the beccan Agriculturist lielief Act of 1809) from arrest in 
e.Kecution of money dcci'ces. Tho Jlornr Member jiromised to consult tho local 
(Jovornments on the matter and find out how far they could move in this direction, 
but could not give a tlcfinite jdedge to bring in a amending Bill. 

The amendment was negatived. Without further discussion Sir Henry Craik’s 
Bill to amend tlie Civil Brocodure Code was jiassed. 

The Tuadi: Disiujteh Bill 

Thereafter Sir Frank Noyce movo<l circulation of the Bill to amend tho Trade 
Dispute Act. 1929, for eliciting public opinion. Sir Erank mentioned the objects of tho 
Bill and leferriMj to Mi-. Gin's criticism of it in Delhi newsjiapors. That criticism 
showed that Mr. Gin li.id, so lar as this measure went, little contact witli realities. 
Sir Frank Noyce emphasised the following considerations : Firstly, whereas 
the present section declares certain strikes and lock-outs as illegal from tho 
outset, no strike or lock-out under the now clause would be illegal until notified ; 
sttcomily, whereas under the present section an illegal strike is al ft^ays illegal, it is 
illegal only for a limited period under the (danse and thirdly, under the existing sec¬ 
tion there is no guaranlotj that any genuine grievances behind a strike will bo investi¬ 
gated. The new clause giv«‘s sindi a guarantee; fourthly, puldic utility service strike 
will bo placed exactly in tho same position as strikes in ordinary industry in respect 
of investigation of grievaneos, though men in public utility service will not be 
allowed to go on strike without notice. Continuing, Sir Frank Noyco said that tho 
appointment of conciliation oflicers had proved very succossful and had been intro¬ 
duced in the Bill, though tho time was not ripe for making their appointment 
compulsory. 

Mr. Joshi sincerely regretted that Sir Frank Noyco should, towards the end of 
liis term of ofTice, bi‘ associated with legislation so hostile to labour interests. The 
only main provision of tht‘ Bill, which had the speakau-’s approval, was that ^elating 
to conciliation oflicevs. When Mr. Joshi had reconciled himself to the original Act he 
thought that tho advantages of the machinery for settlement would outweigh the 
disadvantages })pnalizing the omidoyeos of public, utility services. 

Mr. Morgan offered few criticisms on various clauses and hoped that on another 
occasion ample opportunity will be alTord(‘d to discuss various asfiects of tho Bill. 

Mr. Giri said that workers <loubted the bonatides of the Government as they 
never seriously attcm[)ted to use the 1029 Act foi tho benefit of tho workers. 

8ir 'Frank Noyce answered the various points raised in the debate and repudiated 
the suggestion that the local Government used administrative power for breaKiug up 
strikes. 

The House agreed to the motion for circulation and adjourned. 

The Companies Bill ( contd. ) 

15th. OCTOBER:~The Si^crotary read a message to-day from the Council of State 
giving tho amendments made in the Companies Bill and Sit N.N. Sircar moved adoption 
of those amendments. All tho amendments were agreed to without discussion except 
that, when tlio amendment relating to the Provident Fund money being invested in 
certain securities was moved, 8ir Leslie Hudson declared that it was unreasonable to 
force tho em^iloyers by a statute to invest money in any particular securities. 

8ir Leslies opposition did not find support and the House finally passed the 
Companies Bill amidst anplau.se. 

Sir James Origg saiu that ho had pledged himself to tho leader of tho Opposition 
not to move in the session the supplementary demands and consideration of the report 
of tho Public Accounts Committee, but that the demands for the express grants for 
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1934-35 should bo passod as tlioy wore piiro rout mo mattors aud had boon rocom- 
mendod by the Public Accounts Oommittoe. All tho excess grants were voted. 

Military Manoeuvres Bill 

Mr. Tottenham then moved circulation of the Military Manoeuvres Bill. Ho said that 
Tiovornment would, when ojiiriions were received, refer the Bill to a»select committee. 
Mr. B. Das opposed the Bill as it involved encroachment on the liborites of the 
people and of civil administration. Other non-ofTicial sj)ocches wore more helpful 
to the circulation motion. There was an all-round reco^^uition that the existing prac¬ 
tice, which was faulty, would bo improved and legalised. Mr, Anci/s speech crystal¬ 
lised tho attitude of tho Opposition which was not op[)Osed to the circulation but 
desired safe-guards to protect the rights and interests of cultivators aud landowners 
as found in tho English Act which the present Bill did not fully adopt. Mr. 
Tottenham emphasised that changes in tho Constitution would not affect the question 
and nromisod to forward all the points of the debate while circulating the Bill. 

The motion foi’ circulation was agreed to. 

JliNLu Women’s Inheritance Bill 

Ur. Deshmukh moved for a select oommittoe of 18 rnemlters on his Bill to amend 
the Hindu law governing Hindu women’s right to jiropeity. Sir N. N. Sircar said 
that the Government wore prepared to support the Bill in so far as rights intended 
to be given to widows. Dr. Deshmukh assuied that ho al^o would be prepared to con¬ 
fine tho Bill to widows. 

The committee consists of members of all parties. 

The UrnoA Khwa.ta Bill 

Mr. 0. B. Naratuj moved crnsideiation of tho Durga Khwaja Bill as passod by 
the Council of State. Mr. Narang said that theshrim‘was hold in high respect not only 
by Muslims all over India but many Hindus also visited it in a real spirit of devotion. 
Sir JS. N. Sircar suggested that the question hour should bo dispensed with to¬ 
morrow if the House wished to conclude discussion on the Bill. 

16lh, OCTOBER Tho House considered to-day in good humour tho Bill providing 
for better administration of the Durga Khawaja Sahib Muslim Shrine near Ajmer. 
Owing to a previous ai’rangement among tlu‘. Muslim memliors, numerous amend¬ 
ments were formally moved and adopted wulhout sjieeches. The Bill was finally 
passed amidst acclamation. 

The President then adiourued the Assembly sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Council 


Winter Session—Calcutta—9lh November to 4th December 1936 

Non-Ac;ricultura.l L.vnds Assessment Bill 

Tlio last session of the Benfi^al Legislative Council in its f)rotractcd career of seven 
years cornmcnced its sitting in the rc-consiructod Council Chamber, Calcutta on the 
9th. November 1936. Maharaja Bir Mamtiaiha Nath Ray Chowdhury was in the 
Chair. 

After formal business, Rir Brojendra Lai Mitra presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the B(3npl Non-Agricultural Lands Assessment Bill, BJilO and moved 
that the Bill as reportoa by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The Bill whicdi was introduco<l in thti Council on the 27th March last aimed at 
providing means of securing the ])roper assessment of non-agricultui’al lands. Under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act 1885 though settlement of fair rent was ))rovidod for in agricultural 
lands non-agrieultuj'al lands were S]>ecili(;ally excluded from the operation of sections 
dealing with settlement of fair rent, Tt had been found that with the growth of towns, 
the lands originally leased as agricultural holdings had wholly or partly ceased to bo 
used for agricultural })urposos. In order to secure the ])ropor rovcniu’ on such lands 
without interfering with contracts between parties which, in so far as the rent was 
concerned, could not legally extend beyond the term of the settlement made by the 
Oovernraent, it was found desirable to make clear provisions for the assessment of 
revenue on such lauds and to make sucli assessment legally binding on tlie Govern¬ 
ment’s direct tenants either in u Oovorument estate or in an estate held “khas” on 
uecouiit of recusancy of the proprietors. 

Mr. I\ Baiierjoc moved that the Bill bo recommitted. Similar motions for recom¬ 
mittal were moved by Dr. Narcfah Chandra Sen Gupta and Bai Bahadur Satyendra 
Ktmiar Das. 

This Bill, said Mr, Banerjeo iu moving Jiis amendment, had given rise to concern 
among a large number of people who, if its [irovisions were to he carried into effect, 
would be practically ruined, A number of public bodies all over the country had 
protested against the measure. If passed it would have a seriously detrimental effect, 
on the industry of this country. On those lands a largo number of factories had boon 
raised and industrial concerns established. As a result of the assessment those in¬ 
digenous industries, already suffering from foreign competition and absence of protec¬ 
tion by the Government,’ would be forced to close their business. It was strange to 
find, the speaker pointed out, that assessment had been jiroposed to bo made at even 
200 times the present value of the land. In LS8G wlien the lands were first leased 
Government expressed the intention that no profit would be made fi'om the house¬ 
holders. People in that belief Iiad settled there and now they were threatened with 
the prosiiect of being saddled with iioavy burdens. Moreover it was preposterous to 
think that no apfioal coiilil be made against the decision of the Keveriuo Omcor to any 
judicial court. 

Replying Rir B. L. Mitter remarked that he was not going to change a single coma 
in the provisions of the Bill as they stood at present. But accepting the recommen¬ 
dation of the Relect Committee ho announced that a substantial concession would bo 
given to lessees who liad been for a long time using those buildings which they had 
erected for residential {lurposes but no concession would bo given to people who were 
letting those buildings out or using for commercial purposes. 

The amendment of Mr. P. Banerjee when put to vote was carried by 39 to 38 
votes, the result being greeted with cheers from the Opposition. 

Presidency Towns Insolvency Bill 

Earlier a Bill entitled the Presidency Toivns Insolvemy {Bengal Amendment) Bill 
1936 on the motion of Sir B. L. Mitter was referred to a Roloct Committee with 
instructions to submit the report as soon as possible. The House then adjourned. 
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Local Self-Government Amend. Bill 

10th. NOVEMBERThe Council aftor more than three hours’ deliberation to-day 
passed the Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Jiill without any modification. 
All the amendments put forward were lost. 

The Hon’blo Sir Bijoy Prasad Smyh Rcry presented the report of tiie select 
committee on the Bill and moved (hat the Bill as reported by the select committee 
bo taken into consideration. The Bill provided that the Local-Oovornmcnt with the con¬ 
sent of the district board may by notification abolish any local board. All powers 
and duties of the local board thus abolished will be exercised by tlio district board 
and all funds at the disposal of the local board will be transferred to the district fund. 
The district board in the absence of the local board will superiutc'ud the administration 
of union boards, within tho area under the authority of the district board except in 
matters relating to Bafadars and Chowkidais. Tho life of the district boards will 
bo prolonged to five years instead of 4 years as it is at present. The provision of 
the Act will come into force in such areas and on such dates as tho Local Govern¬ 
ment may direct. 

The discussion of the Bill centred round tlie amendment put forwuard by Mr. P. 
Banerjce wdiich sought to limit the life of tho district boaids to 3 years instead of 5 
years as had been provided in the Bill. Mr. B. Banoijoo thought that by limiting 
the life of the distiict boards to three years opiiortunity w'ould be given more fre- 
fjuently to new poojilo for coming in w'hich wull increase tho efficiency of the ad- 
ministi’ation. Mr. A. K. Basu supporting Mr. B. Banerjee said that he did not regard 
tho change from four to five years necessary. Tho term of office of district boards 
was 3 yoars ever since 1885. This was changed to 4 only at tlie end of 1032 and 
they had no oxporienco of how tho prolongation had alTceted tho wmiking of tho 
boards and their oxocutivo. Tlu* period of 5 years wuis too long a jioriod to allow 
any oxTCutive body to function. Mr. P. N. Guha felt (hat experience had shown that 
tho period of 3 yoars as originally provided wms productive of efficient administration. 
Mr. Ahdus Samad could not seo eye to eye wdth the mover of the amendment and 
thought the longest period gave tho greatest secuiity to the holder of tho office. 

Tho amendment was lost by an overwhelming majority. After several more amond- 
monts wmre rejected by the llouso the Bill as stated was jiassed. The Council 
then adjouruod. 

Local Self-Government Associations Bill 

11th. NOVEMBER :-The Council pa.ssod in quick succession two Bills, namely, 
tho Bengal Local Self-Government Association {Recogiiition) Bill and the Bengal 
Local Self-Governmert (Second Amendment)’Bill. 

The Bengal Local Self-Government Associations (Becognition) Bill provides for 
tho recognition by the Local Government of associations formed in Bengal wdth tho 
sole object of promoting the interest of Local Self-Government in tho province and 
to enable the local bodies to pay contribution to the funds of a re(;ognised associa¬ 
tion and also to defray tho travelling expenses of their representatives for attending 
a general mooting of such associations, subject lO certain conditions. 

Mr. P. Banerjee moved an amendment that tho Bill bo circulated for tho purpose 
of eliciting public opinion by tho 1st of Ajiril next. Mr. Banerjee in putting forwmrd 
his motion said that tho public opinion was not in favour of the Bill. The Minister 
had not moreover informed the Council what utility those as.sociatioris liad in public 
interest. He regarded this measure of the Government with certain misgivings. The 
amendment was lost. 

Two other amendments being rejected tho House passed the measure in tote. 

Local Self Government 2nd. Amend. Bill 

Sir Bioy Prasad Singh Boy then introduced the Bengal Local Self-Govornmont 
(Second Amendment) Bill. Explaining tho aims and objects of the Bill the llon’ble 
Minister said that the main object of <ho Bill was to remove certain practical diffi¬ 
culties experienced in giving effect to tho existing provisions of section 16-B of the 
Local Sell-Government Act of 1885 wliich required that tho elected and appointed 
members of a district or local board should make the oath of allegiance within 3 
months from tho date of publication of their names in tlie Calcutta Gazette. But 
the selection of candidates for appointment in consultation with the local officers 
often took time and it sometimes happened that the names of the appointed mem- 
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bers could not bo publisliod within 3 months after tho publication of the names of 
the elected members. As the first meeting of the newly formed board could not bo 
hold before tlie names of both tho elected and appointed members wore published in 
the Gazette, the former in such circumstances found no opportunity to make the 
oath within tho time prescribed. In certain recent cases, the speaker went on, 
some of the civil courts had held tliat as the electod members had failed to make 
tho oatli within the time prescribed they had coasod to hold thoir offices and therefore 
those seats had become vacant. To remove that difficulty it was ])roposed to amend 
tlie Section IG-B on tho lines of Section 37 of the Bengal Municipal Act, 1932. 

Two amendments j)ut forward by Mr. P. Banerfce and Br, Naresh Chandra Seti~ 
Gupta for circulating the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion were lost 
without division. The Bill, as stated, was j)assed. The Council then adjourned till 
the 25th November. 

Belease of Detemts 

25th. NOVEMBER The question of release of detenus including Mr. Subhas 
Cliandi'a Bose engaged most of the attention of the Council to-day. Business for the 
day was i)raGti(aally contined to answering questions lelating to them as well as 
discussion of a non-official resolution urging their release at the earliest possible date. 

By 40 votes to 23, the Council rejected a losolutiou moved by Mr. Satish Chandra 
Roy Chowdhurij recommending the early release of all meii and w'omen detained 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, tlie Suppression of Terrorists Outrages Act 
or any oth(3r measure of similar cJiaracter. 

Mr. Roy Chowdhury, moving the resolution, said that tho condition of those 
detenus was sucli as to deprave tho victims both p)iysi(;a]ly and morally, leading 
thi'iTi at times to escaipo by oommiltiiig suicide, in rlu' most tragic circumstances. 
It was time for the Govenimciit to ery a halt and make a su[)romo effort to clear 
tlie atmosphere of the dust and cloud of suspicion wliich hung so heavily to-day 
over Bengal. He em])hasised that this was their parting message to the out-going 
Government of Bengal and it was olTered with tho best motives and most sincere 
wishes. Theio would bo no peaco iu tho land until the demand was fully accetited. 

Tho lesolurion was supported by Mr. J. N. Basu^ Jdberal loader, and Mr. B. C. 
Chatterjir. Mr. Basa ])ointcd out that Hie jiuhlic; mind had been deeply moved by tho 
reports of cases of suicide occurring among detenus. Detention without trial for an 
indehnitc ])eiiod could not hut tend to unhinge ilieir minds. In the interests of all 
concerned, it was necessary that this great of justice should be done without 

delay. Mr. (Giatterjec said that when the Congress and its leaders and oven Commu¬ 
nists had oondemuod violence, the Goveriiinent should lose no lime iu releasing tho 
detenus. 

8ir Robert Rcid^ Homo Member, replying on behalf of the Govornracut, said that 
they would bo taking uujustiriablo risks if (hey let out all these detenus straightway. 
“We have our duties to the piihlie and to our own officers and wo shall bo failing 
in tlu.'se duties if we agree to tho propo.sal.'’ 

kSir liohert added that the Goveriimeut were not unmiudful of their duties to tho 
deti'iius and were releasing them so far as it was compatible with tho safety of tho 
State. Iu view, however, of the past experionce, tho Goverumuut felt tliat they 
would uot he justified in ordering a general amnesty so far as those men and women 
were coucorned. 

l^ATNi Taluks Regulation Amend. Bill 

26th. NOVEMBER :—Sitting for two Iioiirs and a half to-day tho Council discussed as 
many as five non-official bills, of ivhich only one ivas passod, one circulated, and tho 
rest wore either withdrawn or rejected. 

The Hon'bio Sir Urojendra Lai Mittcr pro.seutod the ro])ort of tho Select 
(\)mmitteu on tho Bengal Patni Taliiqs Regulation (Amendment) Bill and Raja 
Bahadur Blminnidra Narayan Sinlia of Nashipur moved that tho Bill as reported 
by tho Select Committee he takon into consideration. 

Tile object of tln^ Jlill was to amend the Bengal Patni Taluns Regulation of 1819 
and make tlio provision that on the application of any of tho parties to any suit 
relating to the sale of a Halun’ or tho disposal of purchase money of the Taluq 
sold, tho Civil Court might direct that any sum hold in deposit under the 4th 
clause of suction 17 of the llugulation should be invested pending tho further orders 
of the court, and thereupon tho Colloelor should remit tho said sum to the Court 
for investment. Tho Bill was passed without division. 
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NON-OFFICIAL BILLS 

The Tanks Preservation k Construction Bill 

Tho only other Bill which evoked some amount of interest was the Tan^s 
Preservation and Construction Bill moved hy Mr. Narcndra Kumar Basu. Ine 
Bill aimed at tho improvornont of ‘bandhs’ and tanks which were the pnncjpal 
sources of irrigation in AYost Bengal and had mostly gone out of use. It proposed 
to improve them through the agency of Union Boards, tho cost being in the first 
instance advanced by the Collector and subsequently recovered from the persons 
benefited as a union rate by instalments spread over a number of years. In April, 
]93h at a conference of Union Boards in Bankura district which was presided over 
by the District Magistrate a j-esolution was ]»asscd asking for legis/atioji on tho 
lines indicated in the Bill. It would be necessarv to amend the Village Holf-Oovern- 
ment Act in tlie manner indicated in tlie Bill to give the Union Boards power to 
carry out tlie works. 

In moving the Bill, Mr. Narcndra Kumar Basu said that he was sure that 
people of all districts of Bengal would welcome this measure for not only in West 
and North Bengal but also in East Bengal there were many tanks which could bo 
improved and used for th(3 purpose of drinking water. There might be, tho speaker 
admitted, some defects and imjierfections here and tliore in the measure, hut there 
cculd not be two opinions about the principal objects of the Bill. So far as tho 
provision of the Bill was concerned he claimed the sympathy of the members of 
the House towai’ds it. 

Major J. U. Kuidemlctj opjiosed the motion on behalf of the Government and said 
that Government had realised for some time past that some sti'ps should be taken 
and taken early to improve the condition of those tanks for tho facility of irrigation 
more particularly. When the Rural Developraent Act was being drafti'd it was 
sougiit to inchnle provisions in it relating to tho same subject. But there were 
thousand.s of these tanks in Bengal and each one represented separate iriigation 
work. The apiilicatiou of the Development Act to such an enormous number of 
tanks would seem to be- impracticable. The piesent Bill would commit Government 
to indefinite financial liability. It was the duty of the Government to carry out 
comprehensive schemes leaving the smaller one like the present to the pi'oprietors 
of villages. Moreover, during the monsoon of 1935-3G even tlioso tanks wliieh had 
some use were dry, and a groat deal of relief work was hampered. Concluding he 
requested tho mover to witlidraw tho resolution. 

Mr. N. K. Basu accordingly withdrew his motion. 

The Fisheries Bill 

Tho Bengal Fisheries Bill sponsored by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Bal whidi 
sought to protect tht rights of honalide fishermen, was circulated for eliciting 
imblic opinion. 

The Bengal Cess Amendment Bill moved hy Baja Bahadur Bhupendra Narain 
Sinka of Nashipiir which aimed at amending the Cess Act of 1818 was withdrawn. 
The Bengal Weights and Measures of Capacity Bill moved by Maulvi Abdul 
Hakim was rejected by the House hy 4G to 17 votes. Tho Council then adjourned. 

Presidency Towns Insolvency Amend.^Bill 

27lh. NOVEMBER Tho Council passed to-day the Presidency Towns Insolvency 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill and voted supplementary grants on various heads of 
which the most important was the grant of Rs. 1,C5,51X) for granting advances to 
tho detenus who liave received industrial training. 

The principal object of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Bill was to appoint a 
salaried officer as Official Assignee and tho cost of his office should bo met from tho 
fees and commission arising from the administration of insolvents’ estate. The 
judicial control of tho Official Assignee would remain with tho High Court and tho 
administrative control of tho officer and his staff would bo transferred to tho Local 
Oovornmoiit. The appointment of tlie Official Assignee would bo made by the 
Local Government in consultation with the High Court. 

Presenting the report of the Select Committee on the Bill the Hon’ble Sir 
Brojendra Lai Mitter moved that the Bill as reported by the Select Committee 
bo taken into consideration. 

Opposing the provision that tho appointment of the Official Assignee should be 
made by Local Government, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu enquired as to the reason of 
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the proposed clianpje. The Official Assi^aee had to do a lot of judicial work deciding 
on claims, on validity of control and ho must obviously bo an Advocate of the High 
Court. What chanco,' Mr. Basu askod, had the Local Government of judging tho merits 
of rival candidates for such a post. Tho Chief Justice was the only ht person to 
judge. To Mr. Basu the provision in the Bill was merely a crude attempt to derogate 
from tho privileges and dignity of the Chief Justice. It had been said, Mr. Basu 
proceeded, that tho Administrator-General and tho Official Trustee were appointed by 
tho Local Government and the provision had been defended on that ground but in 
fact those officers excrised no judicial function. 

Replying, Sir Drojcndra refuted the statement of Mr. Basu that the Aministrator- 
Gonoral exercised no judicial function. On the contrary he performed many functions 
of the law court. Moreover the Local Government were making such judicial appoint¬ 
ments like tliose of Judges of Small Cause Court and rresideucy Magistrates. No 
question of dignity was involved therein. The decision had been reached after con¬ 
sultation with the High Court who had no objection in tho appointment of an Official 
Assignee being made by the Local Govornmont. It had boon, in fact, included in tlie 
provision that the High Court would bo consulted when the appointment would bo 
made. 

Mr. Basus motion being lost the measure was passed without any modification. 

The Hon’bio 8ir dohn Woodhead moved tliat a sum of Rs. 1,05,500 be granted 
under the head of “Loans and Advances by Provincial Govoruments” in 19.50-37 
for gi'anting advances to the detenus who had been receiving industrial trainiug. It 
was granteu. The Council then adjourned till tho 30th. 

Aids to Productive Ixdustries 

SOtb. NOVEMBER On tho motion of Nawab 8ii A". (7. M. Faroqui.^ Minister 
for Industries, the Council unanimously adopted to-day the Governmont’s proposal 
to make an agreement with the company to be established with the object of 
providing moans of adording financial facilities to persons setting up or carrying 
on business (particularly of smalt industides) in Bengal who satisfy the company that 
they are not in a [tosition to obtain financial facilities from any other sources. 

ilhe Council also approved a further proposal tiiat if the said company undertakes 
to afford such financial facilities to persons trained under the doteuns’ trainiug scheme, 
tho Govonuiunii might agree with the comi>any to pay tally the amount of any 
losses of capital incurred by the company in making loans to such persons. 

EKplaining tho objects of tho proi)Osai, the Minister said that tho company with 
whom tlio Govornmont would enter into an agreement would bo registered under 
the Indian Comjianies Act. To inspire the confidence of investing [)Libli(g the 
Government decided to contribute a sum of not exceeding a lakh of rupees towards 
the running expenses of the said company and otler a guarantee to tho extent of five 
lakhs for rocouprneiit of any losses of capital that might be incurred in respect of 
advances made to appi'ovod ajiplicaiits. The financing of dotonus also would be made 
part of the general scheme for extension of credit facilities to deserving small 
industries. The function of tiio company would bo to maintain an organisation for 
tho purchase of raw niatorials as also for tho sale and marketting of firiisliod 
products turned by those undertakings. In sliort, tho company would liavo to act as 
tho guide, philosopher and friend of its clients to be indirectly entrusted witli 
tho responsibility of furthering the industrial progress of the province. 

Non-Aoricultural JjAxds Assessment Bill (Contd.) 
l«l. DECEMBER :—(k)ntrary to expectation very littlo serious opposition was 
oflered to the Bengal Non-Agricultural Lands Assessment Bill, when yir Broiendra 
Lai Miner presented in tho Council flic report of the Select Committee on the Bill. 
Tho attendance was iiiiusiially tliin and little enthusiasm was evidenced among the 
non-official members. A large nurabor of amendments were not moved. Those 
which were moved were mostly rejected witliout division and in cases wliore division 
was demanded the motions wore defeated by an overwlielming majority. Altogether 
3 clauses wore disposed of duriug the day. 

Moving the Bill as roportod by tho Select Committee, Sir B. L. Milter pointed out 
that the Bill did not deal with lands which were permanently settled, but only with 
temporarily settled estates. Tho provisions of tlie Bill did not apply to agricultural 
lands winch were governed by the Bengal Tenancy Act. Tlie Ilon’ble Member 
emphasised the fact that it was in no way a taxation measure. It did not seek to 
impose fresh taxation as was apprehended in certain quarters. On the contrary the 
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Bill merely provided a macbiaery for the purpose of assessing revenue in respect of 

Thf'ieSatiI)n‘'o? 1®, proceeded Sir Brojendra Lai, provided for reassessment of 
landi whl"h hid oaco bee’n'^assessed. But the matter in ‘ "?caUeTe“ 

to ho earned out had not heeu laid down. 

all over the piovinca and these lands were settled by Collector, of various 
districts. If no deliiiite principles were laid down for the KUidauce of the 
Collectors tho risk was that assessrnuiit might bo made on ditterent basis. Ana 
it was only for the iiurposos of laying down a principle of uniform asse.ssrnent 
that the \^\[\ had botiii ])iit forward. The Government were not going to 
interfero with the relationship e.Ku.ting between tenants and their sab-tenant.s, leaving 
them absolutely free in their mutual dealings. Government, the s[M?aker went on, 
would assess ou tlie same principle which a prudent owner would adopt in ies])ect 
oi his land, that is, they would only eliarge moderate rents winch would not be 
oppressive to the tenarit.s. (jtoverument were prepared to make cei'tain genei'ous 
concessions whore they wmre called for. The Gill had provided concessions to be 

made to good liouse-holders and in cases wliero lands liad been leased to 

persons for residential [nirposes. Concluding, 8ir 1>. J^. Mitter said that cweii on the 
previous occasion when the Bill was under discussion lie was going to announce 
tliese conces.sioiis to tlio House, hut as tho election fever was at that time higli tlie 
members of tho Coiiueil were not in a mood to listen to him. 

The agenda contained a motion to fie moved iiy Sir H. J,. Mitter which sought to 

exclude land in the Wari (ioveriiment Estate in (he District of Dacca fj’oni the scope 
of the measure hut tho motion was not evontuallv moved. 


2nd. DECEMBER l\(‘simiiug the consideration of the Bill to-day the Gounoil dealt 
with as many as twenty-seven amendments tabled in tho agenda passing six of its 
clauses wliicii were munly of teehnical charaeter, 

Diseussioii was desultory and confined to tho movcr.s of amendments and the 
Member in idiarge of the Bill or liis secretary. Only on one occasion jioll was 
demanded which related to the motion of K’ai Baliadur Satyendra Kumar Dns seeking 
to exclude the provision that in estimating a fair and equitable rent tho Revenue 
officer should take into consideration the market value of tlie land to bo assessed 
existing at tlie time when tho order for survey was made. The motion was rejected 
by 52 to 25 voles. 

Certain impoidant modifications were made in a few of the clauses. It was 
recommended hy the Select Committee that while estimating a fair and equitalde rent 
the_ Revenue officer should, among other things, take into consideration tho rent 
which would be jiayab.o if the rate were lixeil at not more tlian two per cent of 
the market value. By a motion of Sir B. L. AlUter four jier cent was substituted 
for two per cent. 

Babu Preniliari Barma's motion for providing that rent settled thus by the 
Revenue officer .should not bo enhanced duiiiig a peiiod of not less than thirty years 
was accepted by tlie Government. 

Mr. B. Baner/oe sought to include by a motion tho provision that in considering 
the rents generally paid by the tenants in the vieiuity such rents as were fixed 
under abnormal circumstances should bo loft out of consideration. But as 8ir 
Brojendra Lai {lointed out that the safeguard proposed had already heeu provided iu 
a previous section against asse.ssmeiit being made on the basis of rent fixed under ab¬ 
normal circumstances, Mr. Bauerjee withdrew his motion. The council then adjourned. 

3rd. DECEMBER :—Almost all the amendments })ut forward by non-official mem¬ 
bers were rejected. Only a few which proposed only minor changes were accepted 
by the Government. Tho House thou jiassed the Bill, 

Demands uneeii Geneual Administration 

Tho Bill having been passed, the House took up the consideration of supplementary 
demands for grant by the Government. The Hou’ble Sir Robert Reid moved that a 
sum of Rupees 2,00,000 be granted under tho head General Administration in 193G-37 
in connection with the establishment of tho Debt Conciliation Board in various districts 
of this province. 

With a view to raising a discussion on the method of formation of Debt Concilia¬ 
tion Boards and the wishes of tho people in this respect, Moulvi Md. Sadeque moved 
a cut motion. Mr. Sadeque complained that the creditors were apjioiuted as members 

16 
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of the boards, aud thei'u being very few roprosontatives of debtors ou the boards the 
purpose for whicli tlie boards were set up would be frustrated, 

idle ilon'ble Khawaja Sir Nazimuddin suggested that if there were any cause of 
complaint witri regaid to the Debt Conciliation Boards, the complaint should forthwith 
be made to the Executive ofliceis like the S. D. 0. or the Magistrates. iSo long as 
the system of nomination of members would prevail there would bo sucli complaints. 
He pleaded that the Boards should first be given a fair trial. The cut motion was rejected. 

Dema.ni)s uni»ek Co-oi*euative Cuedit 

The Ilon’ble Nawab Sir Mohiudin I<aroqui then moved that a sum of Bs. 
1,70,000 be granted for expenditure under the minoi head ‘'Co-oiierative Credit.” In 
the Co-oj)erative Credit movement, said Bir Mohiuddiii in })utniig forward the demand, 
the UioviLicial Bank oecujiied a piviital jxjMtioii, The bank hail received a severe 
setback in fOdO as a result of the collapse of tlie jute sale movement, wliieli inlhctod 
a loss of about ifs. 22 lakhs on the bank. To moot tint situation Government came 
to tile assistance of tlu* bank by a guarantee of ca^.h ciedit of dO lakhs. In demanding 
the present grant the Government liad two objects in view. The lil^t object was to 
put the bank in the way of liquidating the Kb. 22 lakhs aud the second object was at 
the same time to put the bank as regards its revenue income iii a position similar to 
tliat which it would have oeeiqued it it liad now at its command siibbtantial realised 
reserve, the income ou which it could use in reducing rates of iuteiest charged to 
its debtors. 

The metlnd which Government would rocomraeiid was the subvention of Hs. 2 
lakhs auLUially for a period of J2 ye.ars (ioverumeiit considered that a substantial 
reducliou in the I'ates chargi'd Irom actual borrower was (‘ssential if the co-operative 
movement was to ro-esiablish on a him folding. So long as the J’luvincial Bank was 
unable to reduce its rates it would be retarding the grant to the cultivators of con¬ 
cessions winch would bring his interest rates down from tlieir present liigli figure. The 
yearly subvention, eontinued the speaker, of K.s. 2 iaklis for 12 yeais would allow for 
employment of as mueli as its. 50,(XK) annually in the furtherance of the policy of 
bringing down interest chaigcs. This step, Naw'ab Earoqui expected, would tend to a 
great e.xtent to ease the economic position of the membeis of tlui village co-operativo 
societies, make their investmeiitb mobile and ie\italise the entire eu-o]terative move¬ 
ment. t>ut of tlie sulisidy for this year, concluded the speakei', Ks. o().U(J0 xvould he 
found by re-ajipropnatioii fiorn savings under the grant made by tiie Council in 
connection with tho expansion ol depaitmouital stall. Tho sujiplementaiy grant asked 
for is to supply the balance of Ivs. 1,7(),()0G. 

Mr. ]V. C. Wordsirortli and Mr. J. N. Bam congratulated tho ilon’ble Minister on 
tho jiroposed scheme. The demand was voted by the House and tho House adjourned. 

AoKICULTIKAL 1 .NSTITU )'E 

4th. DECEMBER —The only bubiness which the Council was called upon to do on 
this day was a demand lor a token grant of riqiee one moved by Nawab Sir 
Mokiuddin t'aroqui tor expeiidituiu on the construction with the scheme for tho 
establishment of an Agricultural Iiistilute at Daulatjtur in the district of Khulna. The 
object of the scheme is to tiiid a jiartial solution to (be problem of middle class un¬ 
employment and iirovidiiig means tor the devolopmcuit of the countryside. The scheme 
aims at affectiug a closer touch between educational institutions and the practical side 
of rural life and enabling the trained iuen*to start agricultural enterprises of their 
own either individually or eo-ojierativly or to find employment in jo'ivate zamindary 
estates. The Institule will import higher education in agnculture. The course of the 
studio will be two years. Admission will be opmi to siudeiits who have completed the 
science course for the I, Se. examination. It is proposed to jirovide for the training 
of 50 students per annum. The course of traiumg will include both theorotical and 
practical agriculture. Special attention will also be given to marketing particularly co¬ 
operative maiketnig. The estimates of tho scheme wild involve a capital expondituro 
of K.S. 200,000 aud recurring expeiidiiuio Us. 28,000. Tho demand was passed. 

Farewell SrEKCiiEs 

Speeches expressive of felicitations and bidding farewell, as usual, on such occasions 
were made by the mmnbcrs of the Council, the Leader of the House, of course, hiking 
the lead. In their estimate of the services which the Bengal Parliament had, during 
this unusually long peiiod, rendered to this province, tho speakers differed widely. 
Efforts were no doubt made to avoid introduction of controversial topics but there 
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was?, on occasions, a riff in the lute. The Council, in tlio estimate of its President, 
had been durin;,^ these years a nursery of constitutionalism, discipline and patriotism. 

Dr. N. C. ^en (hipta^ wlio spoke on behalf of the Opposition, however, indulged 
in some plain-speaking. It was his opinion that durinfi: these long years they had 
ploughed in the sands reaping a permanent harvest of futility. The achievements of 
the Council according to him was very meagre. 

Mr. J. N. Basil, like a good moderate, struck a middle course. lie would not desire 
to refer to the work which this legislatuie had done, hut nevertheless he would al¬ 
ways hope for the best and pray that his countrymen might be worthy of better times. 

A cautious Englishman, Mr. Ef'ic Hsfiid., deidined to form at the very moment a 
full estimate of the work whiidi had been done by the Council. But, he was sure, 
that it had been laying one of the foundation stones of the biggest constitutional ex- 
jieriraent in this province. 

GovKRNOTi’s Fair WELL Speech 

At half past twelve when the liiisiness was over the Council was adjourned. His 
Excellency Sir John Anderson then addressed the immibers of the Ilouse. After thank¬ 
ing them for their co- 0 })oiation in the difbcult times during his terra of office, 
His Excellency said : — 

“You have been assailed for your support of the Executive in enacting measures 
to deal effectively with organised dL^ordm* and terrorism. But you may have the 
consolation of knowing that thereby you have helped to surmount the greatest 
obstacle to the jioliticcal progress in Bengal. In the jieimanence of this legislation, 
Bengal has a guaraiiiee lor the future that sin* never enjoved in the [last. Let us 
be under no illusion about this. It is only because the gangster and the gun-man 
have been biought undi'r contnd that P>engal is now in a ]>ositic)n to march in stop 
with other Pj'ovinces of India on the path to Responsible (lovernment. There can 
bo no siicli things a.s free elisdinns oi' a democratic government in a country that 
tolerates the rule of the political gangstm- and if men believe in free institutions they 
need not be asliarned of having the courage to delend them.” 

Reviewing the achievements of the Ifeugal Council during tlie last 10 years since 
the introducrion of the Montford Reforms, IIis Exceihuicy paid a handsome tribute 
to^the part fda\ed by neshabamlhu Ck 1\. Das in the Coumul. TTis Excellency said: 
“For the most j»art, the c()inposition and complexion of this Piovincial Legislature 
were conditioned by political devidopmmits transcending the scope of purelv provin¬ 
cial affairs and the death of late C. 1\. Das removed from the held of the Provincial 
Politics a strong jjeisouality who, whatever may be said of his previous negative 
attitude, had begun to conceive the idea of not merely of a constructive as opposed 
to destructive ojiposilion but even an active co-operation.” 

The Council was the i })rorogncd by order of Jlis Excellency. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Poona—7th. September to 7th. October 1936 

Match Factouy Strike 

Tho first d:iy of tbo uutumu sossiou of tlio Bombay Legislative Council met at 
Poona on 7th. September 1936. Aftt'r formal business Mr. Bakkale moved permission 
of the House for an adjournment motion to consider tho question of the unsa¬ 
tisfactory attitude of the Resident Magistrate at Kalyan towards workers on strike in 
the match factoi-y at Ambernath. 

Thu Home Member opposed it on the ground that tho matter might come up 
hefoK' law courts and it was not d “sirable for tlie Jlouso to discuss tho motion of 
adjournment. Leave was refused for the motion. 

])T. MliNICIPAl.ITTES AMEXU. Aoi 

The House then passi'd the second and third readings of the P>orabay District Munici- 
palitii'S Amemlrnont Act to make it legally possible for municipalities to recover 
an ears and then adjourned. 

Famtxe Reliei' IX Bomuay 

8th. SEPTEMBER An adjournmmit motion to discuss tho “unsatisfactory and 
inadequate measures” taken hy tho (Jovernrnent for relief of faraino conditions in 
parts of the j)rosideii(;y was carried without division in the Council. The motion 

was brought forward by Mr. Patol and was supported by the Non-Brahmin group. 

Mr. Cooper, Revenue Member, o|q>osing said that the motion was premature. 
Iveferring to the (Tovernineul communique is'^lled on the subject he pointed out that 
the Clovernmcnt had taken necessary steps to relieve drought. They wore watching 
the situation and evei'y possible rolief would l»e given in lime. 

Other speakm’s criticised the “wait and see poliev” of the Government and 
declared that relief should be timely and immediate. They urged that the Govern¬ 
ment should open rolief centres, cattle c.amjis etc. The Government had allotted two 

lakhs of rupees which was not enough to meet fully the situation, for which at 
least fifty laklis of rupees would he m^cessary. 

Closute was apiilied and the motion was juit to vote and carried amidst applause, 
the Government not challenging a division. The Council tlicn adjourned. 

OrnciAL Pulls 

9th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Cooper, Finani^e Member, read out telegrams stating that 
heavy rains had fallen in (lUjrat and good rain in Alimedanagar District. The news 
was groeteil with apjdause. 

Tho Council then coulimiod c.onsideratioii of official Bills. After discussion consider¬ 
ation of the Bill to amend the Bombay JiOcal Boards Act was postponed till the next 
week by 39 votes to 15. 

Parsi Trusts Registration Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER After some discus.sions turning down several amendments, 
tho House piissetl the second reading of the Parsi Trusts Registration Bill moved by 
Dr. Gilder. Tho Uouso then adjourned. 

Deut Conciliation Boards Bill 

15th. SEPTEMBER :—The Council referred to a select committee the Debt Con¬ 
ciliation Boards Bill moved by Mr. V. N. Patil. 

Although there wore differences of details, all sections of tho House agreed to 
tho priuci|)ie for making provision for relief of the agriculturists. 

Khan Bahadur Cooper, Revenue and Finance Member, said that the Government 
accepted tho principle suggested with reference to the Select Committee. 

Earlier, the House jiassed tho third reading of the of the Gilder 8 Parsi Trusts Bill., 

The Electoral Roll—Adj. Motion 

16lh, SEPTEMBER .—The Council rejected by 19 votes to 39, Dr. B. G. Vad's 
(University) adjournment motion to discuss the Government’s alleged narrow inter¬ 
pretation of the rules which disenfranchised many persons in the University consti- 
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tiiency. Br. Vad doclarod that tho Government was not fair to the University cons¬ 
tituency in which many graduates were penalised and he urged the Government to 
interpret tho rules in spirit and not in letter. 

Mr. B. D. ('onppr, Finance Member, op[)Osed the motion on the ground that to ask 
tho Government to make alterations now was out of the question. The Government 
could not go countpr to the order-in-Coun(ul. 

Mr. Garrptt, Chief Secretary to the Government, pointed out that alterations in 
the electoral list were not possible now except .by the revising authority. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost. 

The House then resumed discussion on Mr. Bakhalc's Bill seeking modification of 
tho Government’s powers over co-operative societies, which was not finished when 
the House adjourned. 

Govt. k . Co-opet?attve Bocteties 

17th. SEPTEMBER :—An adjournment motion to criticise tho Governmenfs action 
in intervening in tho woik of the Karnatak Co-opm-ative Central Bank at Bharwar 
by appointing a new board was turned down by the Council to-day, when the House 
refused leave to Mr. R. B Soman (Congress) to move an adjournment motion to 
discuss the matter. 

Tho 15 supporters of the adjournment included Mr. T. S. Kennedy (European 
group) who opined that a useful convention might be established that before taking 
such action, the Government miglit invite public opinion. 

The House later rejected by 44 votes to 16, Mr. Bakhalc's motion, seeking modifi¬ 
cation of the Government’s powers over co-operative societies. 

Discussion was not finished over Rao Sahel) Kulkarni's motion on a similar subject 
when the House adjourned. 

OriTTM CoxTRoi. Bill 

18lh. SEPTEMBER Some brisk work was done by tlu’ Council to-day, which 
considered as many as four bills, passing two through the three reading stages. 

The Bill to control the practicejof o[)iurn smoking and suppress dens in tho Bombay 
City, introduced by Dewari Bahadur Kainhli, jiasscil the first reading. 

Lux AC V Airr Amend. Bill 

The House earlier jiassod tho Indian Lunacy Act Amendment Bill in its ap])lication 
to the presidency and also Bombay City Municipal Act Amendment Bill, lowering tho 
franchise qualification in the City. 

The ToDArco Bill 

After some disciusion, tho House threw out by 27 votes to 13 Rao Saliob 
Knlkar7iVs motion seeking amendment of the Tobacco" Act rules. Tho House then 
adjourned till the 21st. 

The Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

2l8l. SEPTEMBER The Council spent tho entire sitting to-day on consideration 
of tho Amendment of the Bombay Local Boards Act and discussing amendments 
thereto with a view to wedening tho franchise. 

Sir AH Mahomed Khan Delhavi^ Minister of Local Self-Government, moved a com- 
prehensvie amendment meeting the wishes of the House. 

Rao Bahadur Bole moved an amendment projiosing adult franchise for local bodies. 
Discussion had not finished wlicn the House rose. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER After debating for nearly three days and rejecting to-day 
four amendments, the Council accejited the Government’s amendment with a view to 
widening the franchise and bringing the same into line with the now Assembly 
franchise. 

Rao Bahadur Bole's amendment proposing adult franchise was rejected by 27 votes 
to 46, while Mr. Survo’s amendment seeking to give adult fiancliise to Scheduled 
Classes was thrown out by 17 votes to 42. The House threw out two other amendments 
and passed tho second reading of the same Bill and then adjourned. 

23rd. SEPTEMBER Tho Council passed tho third reading of the Bill to-day. 
The Bill was opposed by Non-Brahmins on the ground that widening of the franchise 
would increase the number of voters belonging to the advanced community and mili¬ 
tate against scheduled classes. 
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OriuM OoxTROL Bill (Contd.) 

Aftor (lisriission, tlio Honsie passed the IjOcal Boards Act, Amend. Bill and took up 
iho S(H!nn(] icarJing of the Bill to (iontrol opium smoking in Bombay City. Discussion 
had not hnishoil when the Jlouse adjourned. 

24th. SEPTEMBER The Bill to contiol opium smoking in Bombay City passed 
the Second and tliii J j-eadings to-day in tho Council, whicli discussed the same for 
nearly a week. 

Pkevention to Ammal Cruelty Bill 

Tho [louse also jiassod tins Ihll the object of which was to prevent unnecessary 
cruelty to animals. Tho Bill (‘mpowuu-od police to order detention of animals in a 
disj)onsary or suitable })lace till produced in court. 

S lU > I’LEM E N T A R Y T) EM ANUS 

26th. SEPTEMBER :—To-day’s silting of the Council was taken np with the 
sii|)))lementary demands. The House voted three grants in connedion with medical 
ridief in tin* Brcsiilency, the most imjiorlant being the grant for the prevention of 
plague. Foi' ili(> s\^tematic destiindion of rats through hxal agencies in tlio plague- 
infected district^, till' Hf)usc agrceil to grant Rs ]],2f)0 foi a medical officer, staff, etc. 

Demands of Bs. 4,d50 for tiui la'construet’.on of the Tliana Hospital, Ks. ],872 
to mold Hm' I’xfra cost of xvard boys, ayahs and the puiadiase of the necessary dings 
foi' llic spi'cial dcpai fnn'iit and treatment of venereal diseases in the .1. d. Hospital, 
Bombay, wiu’c also gi'ant(>d. 

28th. SEPTEMBER ;—In tlie Council to-day, in answer to a question by Mr. 
BaUi<i/'\ Sii Alui/aliotnrd Khan Dclhavi. said Hiat the creeds juofessed by ])artios 
ill the Bcigaiiin Dislind Hoaid had no iiijluoiiee on the noininatioii of eommissioner 
bv flic Govi'rnincnt. 

Tie* discussion on tlie grant of Rs. 3,025 for tlie appointment of ei>idemic medical 
officers was thou resumed. It was propos(‘d to liavi* a permanent staff under Hie 
I’liblie, Henltli 1 )e])artm('nt in those* distiieds wlu'ie epidemics occiiri’cd year aftei year, 
Khan Haliadiii’ AhdaJ IjaUf said that liis district contained ])laces where they had 
lilaguc all the visir ruund and often (dioleia. The ju'ovision of one medical man 
tlieiefore would nid, be suflicicnt f(*r his area. 

The Minii^icr jor Loral yrlf-Govcnuncnl Ihonglil that tlie Government could carry 
out the scbcmi* more ('fnciently than local lioards tliongh lie liopcd tlie time was not 
fai distant when sic h duties w(}u!d have to di'volxc on tlicse bodies. The grant was [lassed. 

The next dcmaiid for lis. ItT.h to piovide sinlsidu's from Deceniber to private 
inedic'al practitioner,-, in seh'ctcd niial ar(*as v as also jiassed Eticli of siudi medical 
men \vill be in charge of three or four villages whiih he will be cApected to visit on 
specified days of the wi'ck. 

Mi. A())}tiiu appf'aled for .snj)})ort for Indian systems of medicine. Mr. BoyK 
inquiicd jf the Hovi'i nineiit would liavo any control over these men. Tiie Minister 
repI.Miig, said that Hie general idea was to bring propcily qualilied men from cities 
to rural art'as. Tliey would he paid Rs. 50 a "month and would he allowed private 
practice. 

No one, least of all the (lovernraent, was against the Indian systems of medicine 
Imt they la'qiiij-ed juuperly qualitied men and it was difficult to select tlie right men 
from a group tliat also included sadhus and quacks. JIo hoped that later tho Govern¬ 
ment would estahlisli colleges for proper training of men in these systems. 

Tin* House agreed to a demand for Ivs. 5,350 for tlie establishment for two 
additional High Court Judgers. 

Ml' Rulkarni comfdained that out of 365 days more than ICO were spent by the 
High Court in holidays. Ho w'anted Saturdays to bo made full working days and the 
administrative work to he given to some capable man. Mr. C. N. Patel thought that 
the remedy lav in e.stahlisliing more civil courts in Bombay. Ho considered that 
High Court .Tndges had plenty of work and needed all their holidays including 
Saturdays. Tho 7/ome Member^ replying, said that about three or four years ago 
the Cjovernraent liad come to the conclusion that city courts were not necessary and 
the idea was now dead. The House at this stage adjourned till the BOth, 

30th. SEPTEMBER The roads policy of the Bombay Government was explained 
in the Council to-day, when a demand for Ks. 1,60,000 was made for modernising 
certain roads in Poona. 
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Members wauted to know the Oovernmont’s policy ronarding the road fund of 
Es. 40 Jakhs. 

Sir AH Mahomed Khan Dehlavu speaking at length, pointed out the Government 
of India’s attitude towards tlie question and said tliat before the Government of 
India could allot grants, provinces must adopt a })olicy whicli tended to bring more 
revenue to railways, lie hoped to bring round the Government of India to the 
needs of the Ih'ovince. 

Another important Rn[)pleinentary grant voted to-day was a de^marid foi* I\s. 5,COO 
made bv Sir tiohert Bell for tin; supply of wireless equi|)raent to the jioliee of Bombay 
City. The Government proposed to start the expi'riment of using wiieless, as it had 
been found that the telephoin; and motor tiansport break down sometime during 
communal riots and widespioad industrial disturbances. 

Ist OCTOBER -. — After some discussion, the Council voted to-day Khan Baliadur 
Coofier's' demand for grant of Us. 10 lakhs for agiicultuial lelief. tM the amount, 
Us. 7 and a half lakhs were to e.over the auti<‘ipat(‘d lequirements of C/qui advances 
for Deci'an, Gup'rat and Karnatak agriculturists and Us. ^ and a half lakhs as loan 
to the Thakor of Arnod on security of talukdari lands to defray the debt incurred 
by his i)redecessots. 

Sir Uobett B(‘U moved for a demand of I’s. 2 lakhs for construction of roads and 
drains in the Back Bay Ucclamation area, which was granted. 

FawinJ': Uelikk Funu Bill 

2nd. OCTOBER The bill to provide fci the eslablisliment and maintenance of a 
Faraiiio Hclief Fund in the jiresideney passed three readings in the Council to-day. 

Tin; Finance Member dwelt on tlii' necessity for the fund, as the jtreseiit one 
would cease to e.vist after the new India Act, and the muney would merge with 
general hrianees. 

The Finance Member said that tlie minimum i»alanee of the Fund would he Hs. 03 
lakhs, as recommended by tin; Public Accounts Committee. A siiggestum to increase 
the minimum balance to Jis. 7 j lakhs was negatived. 

AVeights and Measlkks Amk.n'I). Bill 

3rd. OCTOBER :~A Bill amending the Weights and Measures Act passed all 
the three readings to-day in tin; Council without much discussion. This Jhll which 
was tho last Government liill during the dyundiy wuspntiodnet-d by Sir M. K. Lkhlavi 
the object of which w-as to uuthorisu certain local bodies to stamp weights and measures 
and levy fees. 

The House then considered, on tho motion of tlie Finance Member, the rmaiiee 
Committee’s rejioit. Biseiission was not liiiished when tJic Ilou.se adjourned to meet 
on the Dth. 

Public Aocuukts Committee Rkeokt 

5th OCTOBER :—The Council discussed the Public Accounts Committee's i-e))ort 
for 1934-35 and rejected Kao Habib Kulharni^ amendment that the Bouse sliould nut 
approve tin; Government’s a])pio}»riation aeeount. 

Mr. Kul/carni, criticising the Goveinnnuit on its di'bt jiosition, said that it left the 
Ih-esideuey in a bad way. lie accused the Government of over-budgeting though 
retrenehment was the avowed i>oliey, lesulting in some departments being starved. 

Sir Hobart Bell, Borne Member, said that if nnunbeis worked to within 10 per 
cent of their own domestic budgets as tlie Bombay Govcinmcnt liad done, they would 
have reason to eongratulate themselves. 

Khan Bahadur L). B. Cooper, Finance Member, said that over-budgeting was duo 
partly to the fact that laud revenue was not capable of expansion. Excise revenue 
was 'ehowing a downward trend and in spito of all the Government’s efforts, expen¬ 
diture was rising. 

District Municiea-L Act Amend. IKll 

6lh. OCTOBER :—The Council rejected to-day Kao Bahadur Parulekar s Bill to 
amend the Bombay District Municipal Act to provide a scheme of joint octroi collec¬ 
tion. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, opposing, pointed out that the mutter might be left to 
tho new Government. The House then adjourned till the next day, the 7th. Ociober, 
when after some formal business the Council was prorogued by order of his Excellency 
the Governor. 



The U. P. Legislative Council 

Winter Session—Lucknow—3rd. November to 4th. December 1936 

EN(iUIl{Y INTO \VORKIN(i OF SUOAHCAXE KULES 

Till' Iasi session of the U. I*. Lo"isi;itive Gouneil hefoie its impending dissolution 
eommetie^^d at Lucknow on the 3rd. November 1936 with a thin non-oflicial 
attendance. 

The major part of the day was devoted to tlie discussion of tlie resolution moved 
by l]at)U Ham Bahadnr Sahsena uiging the ajjpoinimeiit of a committee to enquire 
into the working of sugarcane rules in general and the prices of sugarcane fixed by 
Government in particular. 

The mover in an able and well-reasoned spiu'ch emphasized that the existing 
rules wej'e too harsh so far as the factoi'v owners were concerned, while the eane- 
growers did not secure adequate return for their crop on account of the prices fixed 
by Government, 

As the resolution rehited to one of the major industries of the province it 
naturally evoked a lengtliy dehate and almost all the members who spoke supported 
It. Tlie Minister for t'liucation, spe.aking on behalf of Goveinmeut, admitted that 
tlie rules were not jieifect and rioverninent had only given etTect to the unanimous 
conclusions arrived at between cane-groweis and sugar maiiufactui ers at the confo- 
lences convened in the last thiee years. As the rules for the current sugar season 
had already been issued, he thought that enquiry by a eommitteo at tliis time would 
serve no useful jiurjiose. The resolution was canded nem con. 

Kemissions in IIevenfe and Kent 

The si'oond lesolution urgt'd the relaxation of rules governing remission in reveuuo 
and rout owing to the remuit tloods and excessive rains. 

Sir Joseph L'Laip Finaiujc Member, made a sympathetic speech in repljg pointing 
out that the liiial oiders of the Government would be passed in a month after the 
receipt of full n'ports from all tin' districts which had sulTored in tin' recent Hoods, 
lie gave figuics of tin- amounts already granted by (Jovernment for the lelicf of the 
distressed people in various divisions and added that a lull statement would be 
])uhhsh('d in iiqily to the question that had been tabled by the leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition, Mr. Chintamam 

All seelions of the Jfouse felt assured that the Government realized the vast 
magnitude of tlie recent Hood disahter and the enormous losses sulTered by the 
people. The resolufioii was acecjifed by the Finance Member and the Council 
adjourned. 

New Avenues of [Tnemfloyment 

The Secretiiry to the Industries Department next placed before the Council a statement 
showing the action taken by Government on the report of the United Provinces 
Unemployment Committee. The statemimt covers the stage reached by each of the 
schemes undertaken up to the end of (October, 193(). 

Sixteen students were selected for practical training in agriculture but only 13 
have actually joined farms. Seven others will be selected by the Director of Agri¬ 
culture fiom among ajiplieaiits and students of the Agricultural College. 

The scheme for instruction in estate management has been held up owing to the 
fact tliat no changes in the Cawiipore Agricultural College curriculum can be made 
without the ajijiroval of Agra University. The question of fitting in such instruction 
with oidiiKiry tutorial work is under examination. 

Three Students for a two-year course for a dairying diploma have been selected 
and are under training at the Agricultural Institute in Nainital and the selection for 
a six-month course in organized supply of milk and milk products will bo made before 
that course is due to begin. 

The syllabus for training in organized supply of eggs, poultry, etc., has been 
drawn up and the selection of suitable candidates desirous of undergoing training is 
expected to be completed soon. 
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Students have been selected for deputation for veterinary training. Six centres of 
agricultural improvement in canal areas have been set up and work has been started. 

As regards medical relief a district health scheme has been extended to four 
districts and three travelling dispensaries have been revived. Some of the rural 
dispensaries to receive grants have been selected. An additional grant has been 
placed at the disposal of the Board of Indian Medicine and applications have been 
invited from promising medical graduates and licentiates willing to settle down to 
medical practice in rural areas. 

Under heads not involving additional oxjiondituro a committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru has been set up and tlie secretary has started preli¬ 
minary work in connexion with educational reorganisation. Tho Government have 
issued orders asking the Director of Public Instruction to set up advisory committees 
charged with duties of advising students as to careers and of endeavouring to find 
employment for former students of the institution. The question of reform of legal 
education is under examination in consultation with universities. 

Non-OFFICIAL Resolutions 

4th. NOVEMBER :~The Council disposed of throe non-oflicial resolutions to-day. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh moved tho suspension of enforced enhance¬ 
ment in rates of irrigation in the area served by the Sarda Canal. The Finance Mem¬ 
ber opposed the resolution as also an amendment which desired to suspend enhance¬ 
ment for two years. ^ Tho amendment was carried without a division. 

Khan Bahadur Nisai'ullah's resolution for the allotment of four days for discus¬ 
sion of the Ilidayat Moslem Waqf Bill was agreed upon. 

A resolution notified by Mr. G.-Y. Chintamani to establish'advisory councils in 
districts to assist collectors as proposed by tlie decentralization commission and as re¬ 
commended by the United Provinces Legislative Council in 1922, was moved by Rao 
Krishnapal Singh and though opposed by Government it was jiassed without a 
division. 

Official Bills 

5th. NOVEMBER The Council passed tho U. P. Cotton Post Control Bill, as re¬ 
ported by the select committee, the U. P. Famine Relief Fund Bill, and the Bill 
amending rules made under the U. P. Encurabored Estates Act, 1934. 

Throe amendments moved to the Famine Relief Fund Bill were rejected. Rao 
Krishnapal Singh moved an amendment to the effect that the balance out of tho 
fund not used by Government be invested in tho provincial Land Mortgage Bank, to 
be available to agriculturists. lie wanted tho Finance Member not to bind the hands 
of the next Government. 

Tho Finance Member^ opposing, said that under tho rule made by the Secretary 
of_ State the Government were precluded from investing money except in securities 
with the Government of India. 

Mr. Brijendra Prasad moved an amendment that if there should be a slump in 
prices, help would be given from this fund. 

Rai Rajesh/vari Prasad proposed an amendment to this amendment—that help 
should be given if there is a slump in the prices of agricultural products. As already 
stated, all the amendments were lost. 

The House next passed the U. P. Regulation of Sales {Amendment) Bill. 

Supplement ARY Grants 

After lunch, the Finance Member presented tho demand for supplementary grants 
under the head ‘‘Interest on Debt” in the financial year 1936-37. Rai Oovind Chandra 
objected to tho payment of Rs. 1,200 to the Reserve Bank as commission for manage¬ 
ment of loans. On a division, only seven voted for the objection while tho entire 
Government block opposed.* 

The House voted demands for excess grants relating to tho financial year 1934-35 
and supplementary grants under lioads Public Health, Interest on Debt and Land 
Revenue for the financial year 1936-37. The Council then adjourned. 

U. P. IInderoround "Waters Bill 

6th. NOVEMBER -.—Contrary to expectation tho remaining official business was 
not finished in to-day’s Council and consequently the non-omcial resolutions oould 
not be discussed. 

17 
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1q asking for leave of the House to withdraw the United Provinces Underground 
Waters Bill introduced in the Council on June 29, 1936 and circulated for the pur¬ 
pose of eliciting opinion thereon, Sir Joseph Clny^ Finance Member, spoke with un¬ 
usual animation and warmth in justification of this measure and sought to throw res¬ 
ponsibility on the Council for any eventualities that might occur in future in respect 
of undeigiound water sujiply. He characterised as extremely unfair the criticisms 
that this bill was an attempt to establish Government monopoly of underground waters 
and that it was an unjustifiable interference with the liberty of the subject and the 
constitutional lights of the zamindars. 

‘Confiscation witliout compensation’ was the apt description of the bill given by 
the leader of the Ojiposition, Mr. Chintaniani^ at the time the Bill was first intro¬ 
duced at Nainital and to-day he recalled his criticism that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
vrould be foremost to be grateful to Government for proposing to give legislative 
effect to the confiscatory })rincij)lo underlying the bill. He congratulated the Finance 
Member personally on the animation and warmth of his speech and as a Member of 
the Government on the belated wisdom that had dawned upon them. 

U. P. Sta-te TnuEWELLs Bill 

After this bill was allowed to be withdrawn, the Finance Member introduced the 
United Provinces State Tubewells Bill which was referred to a select committee on 
the motion of Mr. Chintamani. The bill only sought to apply certain provisions of the 
Northern India Canal and Drainage Act of "1873 to the administration of state tube- 
wells and was of a very non-coutentious nature. It was, therefore, expected that the 
select committee will not take more than an hour or two and the committee was 
asked to report by Monday so that the bill might be passed into law during this 
session. 

PliKPARATION OF 8urrLEMEXTARV ESTIMATES VoLITME 

There was something like a storm in the tea cup owing to the mistake of the 
Finance department in the projiaration of the volume of supplementary estimates. 

The House having passed a resolution in June last recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment not to spend the allotment (voted in the budget session) of Rs. 10,000 for ren¬ 
dering financial assistance for the education of Indian Christians ‘whose origin among 
the depressed classes’, it looked strange, that the Education Minister’s token demand 
of ten rupees to enable the sum alieady voted to lie spent was again printed both 
under the very heading which raised a storm of protest both in March and June. 

A point of order was raised by Shaikh Hahibullah that the House could not re¬ 
discuss a resolution raising substantially tlie same question within six months. The 
Education Minister explained that he had fully carried out the wishes of the House 
in this matter and it was the mistake of the Finance department that the same 
heading was repeated in the memorandum of the supplementary estimates. 

The point of order was ruled out as the Minister agreed to delete the objectionable 
words ‘whose origin is among the depressed classes’. 

Shaikh Habibullah then moved for omission ot the token demand but the House 
rejf?cted his motion as the Education Minister had fully met the objection raised in 
June last. The discussion of the supplementary estimates had not concluded when the 
Council adjourned. 


The Governor’s Speech 

7th. NOVEMBER The achievements of tho present constitution with its defects 
and compromises during tho last 15 years were enumerated by his Excellency Sir 
Harry Haig addressing the council for the last time this morning. 

The most striking advance achieved, His Excellency said, had been perhaps in the 
sphere of education which had absorbed tho greater part of the increased resources 
which the })rovince had obtained under the present tconstitution. 

Referring to agriculture, the Governor said that the Department had passed beyond 
the stage of mere research and investigation to that of demonstration and propaganda 
and the results of research were being brought home to the cultivator in the nelds. 

Tho progress of irrigation during the period had been one of the most remarkable 
features in the life of tho province. 

His Excellency said tliat in no comparable period of tho past had so much been 
done to promote tho stability of rural economic structure and expressed the belief 
that the policy of the rural development movement was like laying the foundation for 
a new life in the villages and a great advance in the happiness, intelligence and 
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prosperity. The policy of the Govornment had been to increase the stability of tenure of 
a tenant, to ensure that he was protected over reasonable periods from enhancement 
of rent. Throughout the duration of the Constitution the Government had devoted a 
great deal of attention to the endeavour to expand industrial activity and to establish 
new industries in the province 

Referring to the new Constitution, the Governor said that there could be no ques¬ 
tion of the elections being a struggle between the Government and the people. 
Contest hot ween parties reflect the main tendencies existing in the province. “We 
presume,” His Excellency said, “that any party which goes to the electorate with 
promises of what it will do, intends, if returned with a majority, to try to carry out 
those promises through the Constitution, that is, by forming a Government and work¬ 
ing it in a constitutional way. 

“It is sometimes cast up * against those who are participating in those elections, 
that they are seeking office. There is nothing discreditable in this. On the contrary, 
it would be those who might seek to use the majority not for the purpose of 
forming a Government and taking office, but for the purpose of promoting unconsti¬ 
tutional activity who would have to answer at the bar of public/ opinion.” 

Dealing with the financial position, the Finance Member said ; — 

“We paid back an additional lakh towards our debt to the Provincial Loans Fund 
and we sfient Rs. 2 lakhs on rural develo{)ment out of the grant received from the 
Government of India. 

“On the other hand, wo advance<l to local bodies and other borrowers Rs. .3 lakhs 
less than we expected. 

“The payment of commuted value of {lensions cost us Rs. 3 lakhs less than our 
estimate, and we spent Rs 2 lakhs less than we had intemh.Hl from the Central Road 
Development account, whilst other heads show a saying of Rs. 1 lakh. Taking all 
these items together, we obtain a net reduction in our disbursements of Rs. 2 lakhs”. 

The Hidavat Muslim WAr>r Bill 

9th. NOVEMBER Speaking to-day on the Waqf Bill introduced by Mr. 
Muhammad ’Ibrahim^ Sir ./. P. Srivaatava^ Education Minister, informed the 
House that hitlieito the Select Committee was proceeding on the assumption based 
on the Iqbal Ahmed Committee report that the total inoomo of Waqfs proposed to be 
included within tlu' soojio of the Bill was in tlie mughbourhood of Rs. 40,00,000. 

Supervising maehinerv to bo sot up under the Act, he said, would cost about 
Rs. 1,00,000 annually. From the figures sajiplied by the district magistrate it appeared 
that the total income of both Shia and Sunni M'aqfs did not exceed Rs. 3,59,000 and 
on the basis of contributions fixed by the select committee only a sum of Rs. 17,500 
would bo at the disposal of the central boards for administrative purposes, which 
sum the Minister thought was totally inadequate. 

Other Moslem members pressed for the jiassago of the Bill. Nawab^ada Liaqat 
Ali Khan pointed out that uudor Clause IV of the Bill surveyors would have to be 
appointed to find out the income of Waqfs. He suggested that the Goveruraent 
should not at this stage have opposed the jiassage of the Bill. If surveyors found 
enough money not forthcoming for their administration the jiroposod machinery would 
not come into existence. 

The Minister suggested postponement till the next day with a view to giving the 
Government time to consider the proposal. To this the House agreed. Other non-otnoial 
Bills were either rejected or not moved. 

The Mai)he-e-Saiiai3a Agitation 

10th NOVEMBER A tense atmosphere prevailed to-day when numerous ques¬ 
tions were addressed to Kunivar Sir Maharaj Singh, Home Member, by the Muslim 
members concerning the orders which were promulgated by the deputy commissioner of 
Lucknow under sec. 144, Cr. P. C. on every Friday m connection with the madh-e’ 
sahaha agitation among the Sunnis. i c u- 

Failing to get redress of their-grievances against the local magistracy, a notice of his 
intention to move the adjournment of the House was immediately handed over to 
the President by Nawabazada Mohd. Liaquat Ali Khan. The issue raised by the 
motion was the refusal of the Government to stop the local anthoritios at Lucknow 
from interfering in the public recitation of madh-e-sahaba which was a legitimate 
religious right of the Muslims. Objection to the discussion of the motion was raised 
by the Finance Member on the ground that it was not an urgent matter and by the 
Home Member on the ground that it might accentuate the ill feeling already existing 
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between the Sunnis and Shias of Lucknow. The Home Member further stated that 
a depuration of Muslims vras goinf^ to wait on his Excellency the Governor on Nov. 
14 and appealed to the good sense of the members to await the result. 

Nawahzada Liaquat AH Khan pointed out that arrests were being made on every 
Friday under sec. 144 and the Muslim feeling was greatly agitated over the matter, 
whereupon the President considered that there was great force in the contention that 
it was a matter of continuing grievaneo and held that the motion was in order. 

Exactly at 2-30 tlie discussion commenced and the motion for adjournment was 
unanimously carried shortly before 4-30. The Homo Member did not challenge a 
division. The Council then adjourned till the first of December. 

The Hidayat Myslim Waqe Dill (Contd.) 

lit. DECEMBER :—A bombshell was thrown upon the Council to-day by Sir 
Jwala Prasad Srivastava^ Minister for Education, by his statement explaining the 
attitude of the Government towards the Hidayat Muslim Waqf Bill in which Muslim 
members wore vitally interested with a view to secure better government and admi¬ 
nistration of certain classes of Muslim Waqfs. 

The order y^aper contained a number of amendments against the name of the hon. 
Minister to bo moved on behalf of tho (Government, the most important of which re¬ 
lated to the a])pointm('nt of commissioners of A\^aqfs for tho pnry)oso of making a 
survey of tlicir income. 

The other amendments were for the deletion of all remaining clauses in the Bill 
with the exception of clause 4 j)roviding for the apj)ointment of such commissioners. 

The Minister in tho course of an elaborate statement emphasized the imperative 
need of sucli a survey being made in the first instance, as the figures obtained from 
district magistrates in respect of 44 districts showed that the two boards could ex¬ 
pect to get an income of only Rs. 20,200 against the expected expenditure of at least 
Ks. 1 lakh. 

As the accuracy of tho reports received from tho district magistrates was assailed 
by several members, the Government considered it essential to obtain fuller and more 
reliable information on this subject by instituting a statutory survey of Waqfs con- 
ductec] through commissioners specially appointed for the purpose with the power to 
comjiol the atteiKlau(;o of witnesses for the production of documents, etc. The 
Minister added that the Government felt tliat without this data, it was impossible to 
proceed. 

At the conclusion of the Minister’s statement, Naivabzada Miiham^nad Liaquat 
Ali Khan^ on behalf of Muslim members in the House, moved for the postponement of 
further discussion on tho Bill till the next day so that Muslim members might bo able 
to take stock of the whole situation created by the Minister’s statement. The motion for 
Iiostponemont was agreed to and tho House adjourned. 

2nd. DECEMBER :~Aftor prolonged confabulations between Sir J. P. Srivastava^ 
Minister for Education, and officials on the one side and Muslim members on the other, 
bfdween whom a fundamental divergence of opinion had arisen regarding the Muslim 
AA^aqfs Bill, tho Council met to-day. A statement subsequently made by the Minister 
showed that as a result of private talks and discussions, an agreement had been 
reached on many points of difference and ho was not going to move the amendments 
which ho had previously tabled but would move (certain others instead. 

Muslim memhors from the outset had insisted on the whole bill being passed, 
whereas tho Minister’s speech of yesterday unmistakably indicated the Government’s 
opposition to such a course. In fact, tho Minister’s amendments on the order paper 
sought to modify clause 4 relating to a statutory suivoy of the income of Waqfs and 
delete almost all other clauses. 

There has, therefore, been a clear climb-down on the part of the Government 
owing to the point that the whole Bill and not a part of it should be placed on the 
statute book in tliis, tho last session of the present Council. 

The Muslim members scored a victory not only in their negotiations with the 
Government but also in the discussion of the Bill in the House. The first test of 
strength with the Government benches came early in the day over the amendment 
moved by the Minister excluding from the purview of the Bill all Waqfs whose annual 
income was less than Rs. 150. 

This amendment met with a vigorous opposition from Muslim members who con¬ 
sidered that the exclusion of such AVaqfs which were by no means negligible in 
number would strike at the very root of the bill and defeat its primary purpose. 
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The first division of the session tooL place over this amendment which was re¬ 
jected by the House by 29 votes to 23. 

The result of the division was most unexpected as almost all Hindu members re¬ 
mained neutral and produced not a little consternation amon^ the Treasury benches. 

After disposing of the first ten clauses of the Bill, the Council adjourned. 

3rd. DECEMBER But for one clause on which discussion was postponed till 
the next day, the consideration.of all other clauses in the Muslim Waqfs Bill was 
concluded to-day. 

This clause sought to empower the central boards to realize contributions due to 
them by distress and sale of movable pro[»erty and was analogous to the provisions in 
the Municipal and District Boards Acts I'clating to the realization of unpaid taxes. 

Muslim members including Saiyid Ah Zaheer^ Mr. Zahur Ahnad^ Saiyid Zafar 
Hosain^ Shaik Tlabihullah and lluji Ouznafartillah strongly supportiMl the addition 
of this new clause and urged that w'ithout su(di powers for the central boards, the 
Acl w'ould in practice become a dead letter, [larticularly as the House had already 
agreed to the official amendment that contributions were not to bo realized by 
collectors as arrears of land revenue. 

Tho Minister for Fduratiofi who at first had opposed this clause later agreed 
to obtain the decision of the Government thereon and the debate was accordingly 
adjourned. 

There were two divisions in the course of the day, in both of wdiich the Govern¬ 
ment won. The first was in regard to the exidusion of four Shia AVaqfs from the 
purview^ of the Act, to which the Muslim members expressed their opiiosition and 
the seoond related to the form and not the substance of the amendment moved by 
the Education Minister regarding tho immediate promnlgation of certain sections of 
the Act. Both tho amendments over which divisions took place w'ere not considered by 
Muslim members to be of major importance. 

4ih. DECEMBER :—The Muslim TVaqfs Bill w’as passed into law earlier in tho 
day. Muslim members expressed dissatisfaction that tiu' measure was not jiassed in 
the manner they liked but underwomt certain changes during tho second reading 
stage in accordance wdth the terms laid down by the Government, 

An important revelation was made by the leader of tho O))position as regards tho 
reason why Hindu members generally took little or no pait in the discussion of fho 
bill, which came as a great surprise upon the House. He said that he was at first 
approached by a spokesman on behalf of the Minister for Education to serve on the 
select committee and wuis later asked to withdraw his consent on the gioiuid that 
Muslim members w^ould not like the presence of Hindu members on the committee. 

Referring to the Finance Member’s spoocli Mr. Chintamani^ on behalf of liimsclf 
and his party, entirely rofiudiatod responsibility for tlie ill-advised Special Powers 
Act. Ho regretted that tho Bouse w^as not more economical in its aj)pjobation of 
Government than it actually had been. He was glad this ^Long Councir had, at 
last, come to an end. 

Warm tributes wero paid to the President by Sir Joseph Clay^ leader of tho 
House, Mr. Chijiiamani^ leader of tho Opposition, and leaders of other jiarties and 
some other members for his tact, ability, skill and sagacity in conducting the delibe¬ 
rations of the House. 

The hope was expressed by all sections of tho House that he would come out 
successful in tho coming election and re-elected the first Sjjeaker of tho new provin¬ 
cial Legislative Assembly. 

The President made a suitable acknowledgment of the personal references made 
to him. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings, tho Council was prorogued by the Presi¬ 
dent under the orders of H. E. tho Governor. 
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July Session—Nagpur—29th. July to 6th. August 1936. 

Ex-CouNf’iLLOR's Appointment Challenged 

Tho July session of tlio C. P. Lopslativo Council coramoncotl at Nagpur on the 
27th. July 1936 under tlie presidency of Sir S. W. A. Rizvi. When the Uonourable Mr. 
Rnughtoti advanced to ilie j)residential seal to lake tlie oalli of allegiance, Mr. Kedar, 
Opposition Leader, raised a point of order saying ihai lie objected to Mr. Roughton’s 
appointment as toinjiorary Member. The President agreed to give time to Mr. Kodar 
to raise the point of order later on. 

Raising tlio point of order lator, Mr. Kednr claimed that Mr. Roughton’s appoint¬ 
ment was ultra vircH as tho circumstances under wliiiduti^mporary members could be 
ajipointed did not t^xist in Mr. Hougbtoibs ease and quoted S( 3 ction 92 (3) of the 
India Act in support of his eontention. Mr. Kodar submitted that the vacancy did 
not exist as tlie permanent inenmltent (Mr. E. Raghavendra ibao) was neither infirm 
nor could lie be declared as on special duty, since ho was officiating as Governor. Con¬ 
sequently, Ml'. Kodar questioned Mr. Houghton’s right to sit in the House. 

Mr. A. L. Cliief Seendary, submitted that lliero were precedents for such 

]irocedurc in Madras and tlio Ihinjah. Mr. Parchh enquired when Mr. Roughton’s 
appoiiitnicnt was made. Tlie Chief Srcndrrr// said tliat the a])pointmont was made 
wliili' Sir Hyde, (Jowan was (Jovernor, ’ but notified after Mr. Raghavondra Rao 
assumed office of Governor. Mr. Carrlch submitted tliat no vacancy existed when 
the appointment was made and as sueJi the apiiointment was ultra vivas. Tho President 
nunnuneed (hat further discussion on the subp'ct would fie resumed on July 29. 

The Council adjourned after j)assing six Government Rills into law. Official 
legislative, business included presentation of the report of llio J^ublio Accounts 
Committee for 1934-1935 by flip llon’ble Mr. O. I\ Burton, Finance Member. 

UnEMPLOYMENT EnqUIUY 

28ih. JULY:-Tlie problem of unemployment took nj> the maj()r jiortinn of to-day's 
sitting of t!u‘ Conned, which discussed non-official resolutions. There was four hours’ 
debate on Mr. G'. B. Parch Ids motion recommending to the Government tlie anpomt- 
meiit ot a ConimitH’e to invostigati' nnemployment in tlio province, siiecially amongst 
the educated elas.ses and suggest the wa^s and moans to remedy it. 

Non-official mcmbeis, supporling the motion, stressed the acuteness of the problem 
whicli was becoming more anti more intense every day and enquired why the 
Government, wlio, in their view, owed a duty to tlie public, had not moved so far in 
1h(' matter. TJie lesolutiou vas carried without division. 

l\Ir. A. L. Binncy, Chiof Secretary, opposing tho motion thought that no useful 
imi'iiose would bo served by tho apjiointracnt cf a committee. Unemjiloyment in tho 
ju'ovince was not so acute as in other provinces. However, tlie Government was 
doing what they could within the financial resources available. He added that the 
iSapru Committee's re[)ort was under consideration of the Government, who would 
fake suitable action on the recommendations applicable to tho conditions of the 
province. 

Recrctarios to tho Government in the Agriculture, Education and Industries 
Departments narrated the activities of their Departments for giving an industrial 
bias, imparting primary education and helping the development of industries in the 
province and also promoting schemes for the benefit of agrieullurists. 

Co-opr:nATiVE Land Mortgaoe Bane Bill 

29th. JULY The Council devoted the whole day to the discussion of Govern¬ 
ment legislative business. Nine Bills were passed into law. 

Tho hon. Mr. B. O. Khaparde's Central Rrovinces Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank Bill, as it emerged fiora tlie Select Committee, \vas the first measure to receive 
assent of the House. The Bill was based on tho Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Banks Act of 1934, with certain modifications and empowered land mortgage banks to 
effect distraint and sale without intervention of civil courts. 
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l^EuucTiON OF Interest Bill 

The lion. Mr. N. Roughton next presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Central Provinces Reduction of Interest Bill framed on the lines of chapter 
JV of the U. P. Agriculturist Relief Act of ID.M. Seth S/ieolal and other memhers 
objected to the exclusion of scheduled banks from (ho operation of the Bill but the 
opposition was ineffective and the Bill was agreed to. 

Criminal Procedure Amend. Biil 

Mr. N. 0. Roughton next moved that the Code of Criminal Procedure (0. P. 
Amendment Bill) No. G of 193G as reported by the Select ('ommitteo lie taken into 
consideration. The Bill aimed at making personation at elections a cognizable offence, 
empowering the police ofTicer to arrest any person suspeett'd to be guilty of the 
offence without a warrant and if necessary to bo detained iiemling enquiry. 

Mr. Ma^igalmurthi (Nagporo Universfty) said that the effect of tlie Bill would be 
to scare away voters who would be acquiring the right to vote and there was a 
possibility of the jiolico misusing their power. 

Khan Bahadur Syed thfazaiali said that at election time feelings usually run high 
and the Bill would be used with a view to cowing down ojiponmits by certain candidates. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was carried by 3.b votes. 

Entertain.mksts Butv FRll 

The House nexi considered the C. P. Entertainments Duty Bill, the report of the 
Select Committee on which was presented by the llon’ble Mr. 0. P. Biirtou. The Bill 
was based on the Bombay Entertainment Duty Bill of 1923. 

Mr. Z>. T. M(i7igalmurthi. opjiosed consideration of the Bill in view of the nre- 
sent economic couditiou of the people but the House agreed to consider the Bill by 
34 votes to 29. 

Rai Bahadur 0, P. Jaiszval moved two aineiidmeuts abolishing the tax on two 
and four anna seats. 

Mr. Burton said that abolition of tax on those seats would result in considerable 
fall in revenue. Those who could not pay tax, which was not heavy, could avail 
themselves of other entertainments. 

Mr. C. B Patekh^ Rao Sahob Fulay, and Rai Bahadur Dadu Dwarkanath Singh 
supported the amendmer.is on the score that poor people should not bo taxed. 

Mr. Jaiswaiif first amendment was carried by 43 votes to 14 and the second by 
33 votes to 25. 

The Bill, as amended by the House, was pas.sed into law. 

Election Personation Prevention Bill 

While discussion on the Bill for prevention of the offence of personation at elec¬ 
tions was under discussion, Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazatali moved two amendments 
urging the deletion of two clause.s. The President declared tliat the amendments wore 
out of order as they amounted to killing the Bill. The member could, if he chose, 
oppose the clauses but he could not move amendments which aimed at deletion of 
whole clauses. When tho Bill was being put to the final vote of the House, the 
President enquired if members desired to make any observations. Mr. V. B. Choubal 
immediately rose in his seat and said *‘Tlio only observation I have to make is that 
the Bill should not operate as far as immediate olections are concerned.” (Laughter.) 

After passing five other Government Bills of a formal nature, the House adjourned. 

Girls’ Comeulsory Education Bill 

31»t. JULY There was a fair attendance of ladies iii the visitors’ galleries to¬ 
day and they evinced keen interest when tiio House discussed Mrs. Ramabai Tambe's 
Bill, suggesting to (ho Government to make primary education compulsory in tho case 
of girls m the province. 

Mrs. Tambe declared that local bodies had failed to do [this on financial grounds 
and, therefore, the Government should strive for the expansion of women’s education. 

The debate disclosed sharp divergence of opinion among members but the majority 
supported the Bill. 

Mr. M. Owen^ Education Secretary, opposing the Bill said that on financial grounds 
the Government could not take this responsibility, which involved expenditure of 
nearly Rs. 16 lakhs per annum. He pointed out the dearth of trained women teachers 
who would be uecessary if primary education wero made compulsory for girls. 
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AVliilo tho Govornmorit syiTi})at!iisO(l with tho object of tho Bill, they could not see 
their way to agree with tlic course suggested at present. Further discussion was 
adjourned till the next day. 

Earlier, tlie House pas8ed the Bill rojiealing tho provisions of tho Land Revenue 
Act whereby the Government could recover arreas of land revenue by tho arrest, 
detention oi imprisonment of defaulter in jail by the Government. 

1st. AUGUST : —When the Council resumed discussion to-day on Mrs. Tamhes 
Girls’ Primary p]ducatiou Bill, the Hon’blo Mr. R. G. Kh.aparde, Education Minister, 
said that from opinions received it was clear that the majority of local bodies were 
op])OS 0 d to asking primary education for girls compulsory and tliat coercion of these 
bodies would defeat the very purpose tho measure sought to achieve. 

Financial stringency, whieh was oven now bad, jircvented the Government form 
taking such a liability However, they had given partial relief in that grants amount¬ 
ing nearly to Rs. 1,45,000 had been restored to local bodies to bo spent for primary 
education. 

Mrs. Tambii made a moving appeal to the House to suiiport tho Bill. She de¬ 
clared that compulsory [unmary education for girls was a necessity at a time when 
a more democratic form of Government was being ushered in tho country and claim¬ 
ed that the Bill would help the agriimltural population of the country. She alluded 
to tho VicfM'oy’s I'ecent speech stressing the need for sproailing female literacy and 
remarked tlial tin; House should consider, wliih‘ voting on the Bill, tho opinion of an 
eminent authority, not hocaiise lie was the Viceroy but who, as Chairman of tlie 
Royal Agricultural Commission, extensively toured in India. Mrs. Tambo could not 
see wliy there should be any difference between boys and girls in the matter of oora- 
|)ulsory firimary education and thought that tho Government should come forward 
with suffieiont funds if thoy were in sympathy with female education. 

The House dividing, the Bill was thrown out by 27 to 35 votes, some members 
greeting the result with cries of ‘shame, shame’. Mrs. Tainbe and ladies from tho 
visitors’ galleries who were watching the debate left tho hall utterly disappointed. 

Board of Revenuf Bill 

3rd. AUGUST : -The Government scored a victory over non-oflieials in tho 
Council to-day, when on the motion of the Finance Member, the Hon’ble Mr. 0. P. 
Burton., the House agreed to refer to Select Committee, the Board of Revenue Bill 
by 39 votes to 28. The Bill sought, to establish a Board of Revenue in tho Province 
after the introduction of Provincial Autonomy from April 1, 1937 to deal with all 
revenue <'ip})eals. 

Oppositionists contended that the High Court of Nagpur could be given nowers to 
deal with revenue matters also and expressed the feai that the Board would be filled 
by members of the I. C. S., to which the House should not be a party. 

The Finance Member emphasised the need for establishing tho necessary 
machinery to dispose of reveuiio appeals from the date of inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy and witii this object, he said, the present Bill had been brought forward 
before the House. Legislation was an ab.soIiito necessity and the fears expressed by 
some members were baseless. 

The Government motion was carried. 

NAiiFUR Imi’rovement Trust Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. O. Khaparde, Education Minister, then introduced the Nagpur 
Improvement Trust Bill. Mr. P. J. H. Stent, Commissioner of Nagpur Division, who 
had special knowledge of the subject took his seat in the House. Discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

C, P. Highway Bill 

4th. AUGUST :—Legislation implementing the recommendations of the Road 
Conference of 1931, which drew attention to enforcing of the rule of the road and 
generally tho use of public roads and places in tho province, as embodied in the 
Central Provinces Highway Bill was carried through in tho Council to-day. The 
House, on the motion of the Home Member, the Hon'bio Mr N. J. Houghton^ enacted 
tho Bill into law by 29 votes to 0. 

Earlier, the Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 
Feeble opposition to the measure came from two members who, while recognising 
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the need for planned improvement, expressed fears that the creation of a trust at 
present would put on rate-payers an extra burden of taxation, 

Mr. C. B. Parakh (Nagpur) tliouglit that agitation against the trust was enginoorod 
by a handful of landlords whose interests were likely to be affected. Idiere was 
ample evidence to prove that an overwhelming majority of public opinion in Nagpur 
favoured immediate establishment of the trust. 

Mr. P. J. FL Stent. Commissioner of Nag[)ur Division, who was specially nomi¬ 
nated to the Council to deal with the subject, counteracted all oi)[)OSition arguments 
and vehemently declared that the members of the House had been offered to-day an 
opportunity of inaugurating a constructive measure of tar-reacliing importance 
which would, ho confidently jiredicted, be remembered in gratitude by generations 
yet to come. Mr. Stent, who s[>oke with visible emotion, was lieard with rajit atten¬ 
tion in the House, whicli threw out a dilatory motion and referred the Dill to a 
Select Committee without division. 

Local Self-Govt. Amexd. Dill 

5th. AUGUST The Council devoted the almost entire sitting to-day to a discu¬ 
ssion of the D)ill to amend the C. 1\ Local Self-Government Act of 1020 wliich the 
Education Minister, Mr. B. G. Khaparde introfluced. The Bill was based u])on the 
recommendations of the Committee set up by the (government oai'ly this year. 

Several members ojifiosed the measure contending that the liglits of Local Dodii's 
would bo taken away even in the sphere of running normal administration and the 
official element in these bodu's would predominate in as much as the Deputy 
Commissioner had been invested with wide powers of -supervisien and control 
regarding the ailministration of primary schools, which the Government proposed to 
transfer from Local Bodies to independent school boards, to bo constituted by the 
Government. 

The ri'plying, o.vplained that the clauses of the Bill wore of an enabling 

nature. Only in cases of such Ijocal Bodu^s which, des))ite the Government’s warning, 
persistently failed to dischai-ge tlnur duti^'s properly and wasted public funds, would 
the provisions of the Bill I'O ap[)lied. The Government c.ould not tolerate any longer 
the maladministration of some lAical Bodies and the legislation sought to improve the 
position, and was essential to protect the interests of minorities. 

A dilatory motion was defeated by 40 votes to 12 and the Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee. 


Local Bodies Improvement Bill 

6th. AUGUST The (2onncil met to-day, the last day of the present session, 

and disposed of ofikial and iion-ofTiciai business on the agenda. Seven bills, including 
one making clianges in the working of district councils, local bodies and village 

})anohayats with a view to liringing about improvement suggested by the Local Self- 
(lovernmeut Committee in its report ainl accepted by tlie Government, were refei-red 
to a Select Committee on the motion of the Iloii'blo Mr. B. Q. Khaparde^ Education 
Minister. 

(C. B. Uecounised Examinations Jhr.L 

The House also stmt to tho Select Committee the C. J\ B.ocognised E.xaminations 
Bill, which was designed to make unauthorised possession of examination papers a 
punishable offence. The Government undertook this legislation as leakage of 

question papers had often caused in the iiast hardshij) on students and it had been 

found difficult either to detect the source of leakage or to bring the offender to book, 
despite strenuous off'orts of tho authorities concerned. 

C. P. Protection of Dehtors Bill 

“The Government appears to he opposed to raoney-londors’ interests,” observed 
Seth Sheolal., speaking against tho C. P. Protection of Debtors Bill, moved by tlio 
Home Member, the Hon’ble Mr. N. J. Roughton. The speaker wanted an assurance 
that no hardships would bo inflicted upon tho monoy-londer class. Tho P)ill sought 
to protect debtors from intimidation and molestation of money-lenders and their 
hirelings who “rely on violence rather than tho processes of law”. 

The Home Member assured tho House that those haviug honest dealings need not 
be afraid of the measure as no hardshii) was likely to bo caused to them. 

The Government motion for Select Committee was then carried. 

18 
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CoTTON Mixing Bill 

Another important bill wliich was intended to clieck the mixing of inferior type of 
cotton (Garrowhill variety) with superior cotton, which practice was prevalent in a 
largo area in the province and threatened to affect adversely good cotton crop was 
sent to the Select Committee on the motion of the Mmistcr of Agriculture. 

The House then adjourned sine die. 


NOVEMBER SESSION-NAGPUR-5th. to 11th. NOV. 1936 

The Governor’s Address 

The last session of Central Provinces Legislative Council under the Monntford 
constitution was lield at Nagpur on the 5th. November 1936. H. E. Sir flyde Gowan., 
Governoj’, addressing tin; mmnbers observed that it was the sacred duty of 
everyone legarded as a leader of (he people to educate the new electorate, numbering 
overdone and a half millions, in lliis province. On the way in which they fulfilled 
that duty, the fate of new structure would di'pend. 

They were entering in India to-day, on the task of building a now democracy at 
the very time when in the west the old democracies were approching their hour of 
trial. When they approach the new vot(‘rs they should not make high promises and 
of the coming ot that millennium which they knew was not attainable, but on the 
contrary they should ask voters to ndurn those who would work for the good of the 
State for “on the quality of our representatives, we will be judged for our capacity 
to govern ourselves”. 

His Excellency addi^d that under the new constitution, the Governor’s powers were 
strictly limited and all the real resjionsibility for the welfare and progress of the 
pioviiice lay upon no other shoulders but their own. He earnestly hoped that they 
would choose the riglit patli to their salvation, and not one that led to destruction 
and that the spirit ot mutual tolerance and understanding which liad gradually de¬ 
veloped during the life of tiie jireseiit Council would survive in the new constitution. 

His Excellency revicwinj the ri'cord of hcncficiul legislation in tlio past three years 
and said tliat the pronlern of rural indiditedness had hcon dealt with suceessfidly and 
agriculturists had been assistt'd by a series of acts designed to help to make easy tlie 
marketing of their produce. Continuing, the (Jovtumor remaiked, that no one who had 
observed the work of the first reformed Council and the present one could fail to be struck 
by two changes. There was a time when the proceedings wore marked by bitter and 
acrimonious attatiks on (lui Government and its Ministers and officials, but now each side 
had recognised that each in its different way was woi'kiug for the common good. And 
a spirit of tolerance and understanding has gradually been developed. The second 
cliango, no less inijiortant, was tlio convention of the Ministry working on the prin¬ 
ciple of joint I'csponsihility wliich would resign if its followers refused to support 
it. Sir Hyde thought that mucli still remained to be learnt about party discipline and 
the need for stable loyalties, but Jio fell tiiat the seed of party government had been 
sown and was bearing fruit already. 

His Excellency ])aid a tribute to tlie President of the House, Mr. S. W. A. Rizvi, 
under whose guidance it had established a tradition of dignified and orderly debate 
and also t'xpressed gratitude to the Homo Member, Mr. E. Ilaghavendra Kao, who 
as Leader of tlio House had carried out liis trust wortliily and brought to tlieir 
debates knowledge of constitutional law and parliamontary practice which had earned 
for him a name in jilaces far beyond the walls of that House. 

The Govei nor also referred’to llie preparations now progressing for the inception 
of the new constitution, the most important change being the High Court which 
completed the constitutional structure of the Province. 

The Debtor’s Protection Bill 

6tVi. NOVEMBER -.—On the motion of the Home Member, the Council enacted 
into law to-day the Bill seeking to protect debtors from money-lenders, who rely on 
threat of violence rather than the process of law. 
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The measure made molestation and intimidation of debtors punishabJo with simple 
imprisonment extending for three months or fine of Rs. 500 or both. 

A non-official amendment, whicli was carried provided that the offence could be 
compounded with the consent of the trying court. 

The House also accepted another Thll making unauthorised possession of exami¬ 
nation najpors an offence ])unishable with six months’ simple imprisonment or 

Rs. 1,000 nno or both and then adjourned. 

Canotoates in the Comino Election 

9th. NOVEMBERMr. Kashiprasad Pandc (Sihora) moved an adjournment 

motion in respect of a circular stated to have boen issued by an oflicer or officers 

of the Government calling forth information about the candidates contesting the 
forthcoming elections to the Provincial Assembly and their supjiorters. 

The Hon. Mr. Raphavendra Rao^ objecting to the motion, said that the same was 
not definite nor was it urgent. 

The President ei)C|uired of Mr. Pande^ even assuming that the circular had boen 
issued by any officer, wheni was the sting in it that gave' ui'gt'ncy to the matter ? Mr. 
Pande replied that certain District Superintendents had issued cyclostylod circulars 
calling information and the empiiry smacked of interference in the directions in view 
of the fact that the primary elections of the Depressed Classes were approaching 
near. Mr. Kolhc^ intervening, remarked, amidst loud laughter, that the supporters of 
candidates were getting nervous when the police went to m;ik(5 enquiries. 

After some further discussion, the President, relying on the ruling given by the 
President of the Legislative Assembly on the Kh'li July, 1931, gave a ruling dis¬ 
allowing the motion on tin? ground that there was no sting in the motion, that there 
was consid(U’able vagueiu'ss about the officer or officers alleged to have issued the 
circulars and about their dat(<s ; but assuming that one of the circulars was to 
elicit information about candidates and their supporters, he failed to find how it 
could be said to be objectionable. Probably, police officers wanted information about 
candidates and their sufiiioiders and the circular may or may not be innocuous, but 
it was difficult to say that, on the face of it, it was not innocuous. For these reasons, 
the President (lid not think he would he justified in admitting the motion. 

Naopur’s Water. Supply 

10th. NOVEMBER In the Council to-day on the motion of the Finance ^fember 
the House carried the demand for two and a half lakhs of rupees, Mr. T. J. Kedar, 
tlie Ofiposition Leader, alone raising ^liis voice “No”. The sum was to ho advanced to 
the Nagpur Municipality as a loan for launching a scheme to augment the city’s 
water-supply. 

The House accop.ed a resolution moved by Rai Hahadur K. S. Nayudu, Industries 
Minister, suggesting to the Government a scheme for tlie establishment of 33 
children’s disfiensaries to be included in tlie proixisals formulated for tho utilisation 
of the Government of India’s rural uplift grant. 

The Finance Member, the hon. Mr. Q. F. Brunton moved that the Board of Revenue 
Bill, as reported by tho Sub-Committoe, be taken into eonsidoration. 

Ikir C. B. Parakh, moving a dilatory motion, said that there was no need for 
the House to rush through this measure. Even if the J louse jiassod a Bill, there 
was no guarantee that the new legislature would acccjit it. Tho measure was designed 
to create a machinery to disposo of the revenue appeals after the inauguration of 
Provincial Autonomy and for this [uirposo jiroposes to establish a Board of Revenue 
in the Province from A])ril next. 

The dilatory motion for recommitting tho Bill to the Select Committee was lost 
by 22 votes to 34. After further discussion, tho House accepted Mr. C. B. Parakh's 
amendment, by 42 votes to 19, recommending that the member of the Board of 
Revenue shall'not bo a permanent servant of tho Crown, but will bo a barrister oi 
pleader practising in the Nagpur High (’Jourt, and that his salary will not exceed 
Rs. 2,000 per annum. As this amendment, whicli wont counter to the main princi¬ 
ples of tho Bill, was accepted by tho House, tho Government made no further 
motion on the Hill. 


Tiie*C. P. Local Govt. Bill 

Tho hon. Mr. B. G. Khaparde, the Minister, thon’presented the 0. P. Local Govern¬ 
ment Bill as reported by the Select Committee. The Opposition Leader, Mr. Kedar, 
enquired whether the Government would treat the Bill as a non-party measure and 
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Raid llioy would not n;;roo to suoli a coiirso. Any vital amondment, if carried, 
would, lio added, l)o troatod as a censure vote against the Ministry. Further discu- 
sion was^adjourucd. 

Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill 

11th. NOVEMBER There was a dramatic incident in the Council to-day, when 
about twenty members, headed by Mr. 71 J. Kedar^ Opposition Loader, stapd a 
“walk out” as a ]jrofest against tlie unconstitutional and illegal manner in -which the 
Government wanted to j)j'oceed with official legislative business, 

Mdion the J louse reassembled this morning after Mr. Keda7’'s statement yester¬ 
day, the lobbies wore resounding with reports that clouds over the ministry had not 
been lifted. Government members at the outset presented Select Committee reports on 
several official bills and introduced now ones. 

Thereafter the lion’bio Mr. Jl Q. Khapardc, Minister, moved that the report of 
the S(dcct Committee on tlic Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill would bo taken up for 
consideration. 

Mr. 7\ J. Kcdar^ Dr. P. P. fJcnhwulJt and others objetded to the motion, contending 
that the ])rocedure resoitiid to was unusual in tln^ history of the Council inasmuch 
as the Minister had made no motion in respeid of the Local Self-Government Bill, 
the Select Committi'c report on which he had juesented yesterday. 

The Home Member said the older of business had been announced yesterday and 
according to that the Improvmneut Trust Bill, whiidi stood first, was being taken up. 

Mr. Mavfjalmurthl wanted the Minister to make an unequivocal statement as to 
whether thi3 Goviunment intended to make any further morions in respect of the two 
bills alTecting the reoiganisation of f/ical Self-Government in the jiroviuco. 

Mr. Raijhavcndra Rao said the Government had given ample notice of their inten¬ 
tion to move the bill and it was incorrect to say that the House was being taken 
by surprise. 

Thereupon Mr. Kedar threatened to stage a walk-out, whereupon the President, 
Mr. Rizvi adjourned the House for half an hour at 1-dO with a view to allow both 
the Oiiposition and the Government to sink their differences and find out a solution 
of the impasse. 

‘When the House reassembled at 2 p. ra. it was found that th^u’c was no change 
in the attitude of either party. Mr. AVdar, in the coiiuso of a lengtliy statement, 
claimed that the Ministry had no courage to proceed with the Bills affecting Local 
Self-Government in view of the challenge thrown out by him the previous day, that 
a ministry which failt'd to make furthei motions in respect of its own bills had ceased 
to command the confidence of the House and that it no longer represented either the 
province or the House. 

Mr. Rnijhavendra Rao, rcqilying, said that once tlie Opposition had boon given 
notice of husiuess the Guvernment were entitled to take up the business according 
to tliL'ir eouvenience. As regards the (diallengo thrown out hy the Opposition the 
same would be accepted when it wuas necessary to acctqit it. 1le asked the Opposi¬ 
tion not to take shelter uiidi'r technical points to remove tlie Ministry but to take 
tiio straight course ojicii to tliem. 

The President said that wdiat they liad to sec was 'whethor the Hon’ble Mr. 
Khaparde as member of the House and the Govornmoiit had the right to make a 
motion which Jie sought to make. He saw nothing which stood in liis way. Probably 
it was pure tactics ou his part not to make the motion in respect of the Local Self- 
Go ver rune nt Bill. 

When Mr. Khaparde next rose to move for consideration of the Select Committee 
report on the Nagjmr Improvement Trust Bill, about twenty members, headed by Mr. 
Kedar, withdrew^ from the House. They, ho'wevcr, declared that the walk-out was 
not foi' the wliole day and that thev would re-enter tlie House in case the Govern¬ 
ment sought to move the Local Self-Government and Munieipalties Amending Bills 
taking advantage uf tlieir absence. 

Mr. Kedar s re-entry into the Council was as dramatic as his exit and he sur¬ 
prised the House by taking his seat exactly six minutes after ho left it. The Nag¬ 
pur Improvement Trust Bill and two other official Bills w ere passed into law. 

Adjournment Motion 

When the House rcassomhlod at 4 p. ra., almost all the members were back in 
their seats. Mr. Iftikar AH (Jubbulpore) moved an adjournment motion to discuss 
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the interferonco of tho Governmont offioer in elections in the Buldana District and 
the harassment of candidates bolonj^dng to a certain party. 

In tlie course of liis speech Mr. Iftikar Ali referred to tho fact that the Non- 
Brahmin Party of Buldana had carried on peaceful propaganda in favour of their 
candidates and the party opposed to them had sought to move tho authorities to take 
action against Mr. Anandaswami and Mr. Ihindhari Ihitel, who were tho leaders of tho 
party. Certain persons interested in putting down the candidates of the party had 
also applied to the authorities to take action under Seel ion 153 against Mr. Anand- 
swami, that an ex-j)arte enquiry was held, that a eoitain official called tho leaders 
and tlireatened to take ])roc('odings against tliem and that sucli interference had im¬ 
peded the propaganda work in that district. 

Mr. R, A. Kani/kar, opposing the motion, said that tho mover’s statements were 
mostly incoi'rect. The Non-Brahman Party indulged in vulgar j)ropaganda against 
barristers and pleaders and exhortinl the electorate to send in only uneducated fier- 
sons to tlio Assembly. Even Hindu women were attacked and asiuusions cast on their 
chai’acter by some s])eakers. lie hojicd the House would not tolerati^ such methods 
whatever fiarty was resorting to these methods. Tlu' phrases used at one meeting 
were so vulr:ai- tliat they might havi^ easily provoked a not. Immediately after the 
election in DiiO riots on mass s«‘ale had broken out in Buldana District in which 
jioters resorted to looting and arson. Apprehending a re()otition of it, certain Bar 
Associations in the district uuaniraonsly passed lesolutions urging trie authorities to 
pi event the dissemination of defamatoiy propaganda and to safeguard their rights. 
The allegation tdiat the enquiry was held in camera was unfounded. The sjieakor 
failed to understand how taking action against fiersons who excited class hatj'cd could 
be construed as hamjieriiig eleidioiu'ering propaganda. 

The Hon’bio 71/r. Raifhavcfidro Rno, Home Member, ojiposing tlie motion, said tho 
matter was engaging the attention of tlie (iovernmeni and lie did not jii'oposq to 
autieijiate tlioir deeisiou. Ht' adiled that the jiolicy of the Government about idections 
was the same as outlined b> the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly. JIo 
urged tho couneillors and other Democrats not to stir evil forces, having regard to 
the good of tho province and the future of democracy. 

Bao Sahrb Fu/ay (Labour), Mr. C. B. Paukli (Nagpur) and Mr. V. B. Chouhal 
supported the motion on piinciple, namely, interference in election propaganda and 
urged u])Ou tho Bovernraont to show more tolerance. The last-named speaker also 
ajipealed to Mr. Iftikar Ali to withdraw the motion as ius purpose had been served. 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Raltnian Beg (Akola) opposed the motion, while Seth 
Heohil deplored the activities of those leaders who had engineered a motion that 
would embitter the fi’e.lings. 

Mm, Tainbe said that women were prejiared to face tho liardshi])S of jiohtical 
life, but urged tliosc who indulged in jiropagauda not to cast aspersions on tho 
character of women. 

Mr. Y. M. Kale said that after tho ousting of tho Bralimins in tho local bodies 
as a result of Non-Brahmin propaganda, a second jihaso had arisen, namely, agitation 
by the uneducated Non-Brahmius against their own educated brethren. The rise of 
the communal jiarties was dcqiressing. Ho also opjiosed tho motion. 

After his final speech, Mr. Iftikar Ali announced his withdrawal of tho adjourn- 
meiit motion. 


Money Lendeks’ Amend. Bile 

For the first time in tho liistory of tho second reformed Council, an amendment 
was to-day declared lost, no one voting in its favour and twenty-one against. The 
motion was in respect of a non-official Bill including mortgages in the jirovisions of 
the Money-Lenders Act and was sponsored by Nationalists and opposed by tho 
People’s Darty. AVhen it was pressed to a division, Nationalists refrained from 
voting and tho original Bill tabled ny Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg was then 
passed into law. The House was then prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Lahore—20th. October to lOth. November 1936 

Election or New Piiesident 

Tho Iasi session of the Punjab Lcpjislative Council under tho Montford Constitution 
commenced at Lahore on tlio 20th. October 1936. Rao Bahadur Choudhri Chotturam, 
leader of tlie Unionist Party, was elected President. Rao Bahadur Cliotturam obtained 
hO votes as against liis rival, iSardar Bahadur Bhuta Singh's 28 votes. 

All Ilindu and Sikli mernhers of the Council, barring four, staged a walk-out im¬ 
mediately after the result was announced, as a protest against Government members 
taking part in the election. 

At the outset, tho S<^cretary read out a message from the Governor that as tho 
Deputy Pj'osident )iad intimated liis inability to preside, he had ap})einted Mr. J. D. 
A 7 iderson^ Regal Ixememhranoer to take the chair for tho purpose of tho presidential 
election. Mr. Anderson read out the names of tho respective candidates and asked 
the llousti to pn'oceed with the election by ballot. 

Thereupon Haja Nar'endranatl/, leader of tlie Hindu Reform Party, rose on a point 
of order and said than in view of the fact that the Deputy President was standing 
for JVesidentsliif), tliore should bo no election. Hu coniiuuod to state that the Deputy 
President's rival wuis, moreover, a violimt jiartisan. . , . 

(h)position members objected that there could be no speeches in this vein and 
the President said that no personal obsei vations were called for. ^ 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit, anotlior member of the Hindu Party, quoted May s 
“Parliamentary Proooduro” to show that speeclies for and against \vore permitted 
before election hut tho President held that tlioy wei’o following their own rules of 
election and not May's “Parliamentary Procedure.” , , ,r , 

Mr. Muktmdlal ^Ptiri thereupon said that tlicir own rules did not exclude May s 
“Procedure”, being followed specially in the present case and asked the Chair to 
[lermit speeches. . , ., , , 

The President said that they would jiroceed with the election as laid down and 
go by tlieir own precedents. ' r. • xt i ^ ^ i 

Mr. Pun thereupon asked for a ruling on Raja Narondranath s^ point of order 
that wlion tho Deputy President wuis standing as a candidate and his opponent was 
a partisan, no election should take place. 

Mr. Anderson said tliat under the rules of election which they wore about to 
follow, it was not a jioiut of ord(u- and no ruling -was called for. 

ll(i)a PuTcndranath thou aj>j)oa]Bd to the Loader of the House that tho Govein- 
ment members should remain neutral. 

Mr. Pun supporting, said that tho convention in all Ikirliamontary bodios was that 
the Government remained neutral wlien a party leader was seeking tlie suffrage of 
tho House. Ho a.sked tho Einanee Member whether Government members would 
vote, to wdiieh 8ir Donald Boyd replied in tho affirmative. • i i.- i 

Haja Narcjidranatk said that ihe Government’s participation in tho presidentia 
election to-day would cause widespread discontent and members who wmuld bo affected 
by it would doraonstrate that fact. , o . -r. o- i. 

Voting resulted in Cboudliuri Choturam getting 5G votes and Sardar Buta Singh 
28 votes. Hindu and Sikh members voted for Sardar Buta Siugh. 

Apropos the walk-out staged by Sikh and Hindu members. Raja Narendranath, 
leader of the Hindu National Reform I’arty, in the course of a statement to the 
press, said 

“Tho walk-out was meant to show our resentment at official membe^ t^ing part 
in the election by giving their vote, though even the precedent of tho Punjab Coun¬ 
cil was quoted. When Sir Abdul Qadir and Sir G. C. Narang were rival candidates 
for the presidentship, official members did not exorcise their right of vote. In the 
election which took place to-day, the Unionist Party which is numerically the strong¬ 
est party in the House should ^lave been left to its own resources. It was highly un¬ 
desirable for Government members to support, by their vote, for the presidentship a 
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member who had been avowed a partisan and who belonged to a party wliieh was 
numerically strong. 

Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

27th. OCTOBER :—The Government suffered their first defeat to-day when Sheikh 
Mohamed Sadiqs amendment for the circulation of the Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxa¬ 
tion {Amendment and Co-ordination) Bill was carried by 31 votes to 20. 

The Revenue Mentber. Sir Sikandar Hyal Khan^ replying to the debate said that 
the Bill was not a measure to lielp the railways in competition with buses, as was 
thought by certain speakers, but was really a measure to help the bus-owners. Ho 
j)romisod to consider any reasonable reduction proposed in the rate of taxation. 

Other Bills 

The House then passed the Punjab Entertainments Duty Bill as amended and ro- 
returned by His Excellency the Governor. 

The Punjab Copying Jhees Bill and the Punjab Nurses Registration Amendment 
Bill wore next considered and passed. The House then adjourned till the 29th. 

Release of Martial Law Prisoners 

29th. OCTOBER A lively debate occurred in the Council to-day on the resolution 
of Mrs. Lekhwati Jain^ recommending to the Goveniraent for the imrm;diale release of 
tlie 1914-15 Lahore Conspiiacy Case prisoners and tiie Martial Law prisoners of 1919. 
Hupporters of the resolution relied on tlie interpretation of the terms of the ira- 
nrisonmont and transportation and said that in any case, the Government would not 
ne justified in further imprisoning the provisioners, 

Mrs. Lekhivati Jam stated that the prisoners liad already served their term of 
imprisonment and tlie raovemouts with which they were alleged to luivo been asso¬ 
ciated were no longer in existence. There was no apprehension that if the prisoners 
wore released, they would join those movements, because their co-iu’isoiiors, who had 
already been released, had not misused their liberty. Why make only the re¬ 
maining few suffer V he asked. Quoting blhakespeare on the divine attributes of 
mercy, Mrs, Jain said that it is twice blessed and both the Government and the pri¬ 
soners would benefit by its exercise in the present case. Mrs. Jain movingly appealed 
to all sections of the House to join in invoking mercy for the prisoners, who had 
served their terms of imprisonment, and stated that this might be a gracious gesture 
at the time of the Coronation and the inauguration of a new era next year. 

Mr. Mukundlal Pun accused the Government of interpreting the rules of release 
differently in the case of these prisoners. Ho said that normally a term of life im¬ 
prisonment was considered not more than 29 years and in the case of transportation 
not more than 14 years but in the case of the Martial Law and Conspiracy case pri¬ 
soners, the rules were interpreted differently. 

Sir Donald Boyd^ Finance Member, interruptiiig, denied this. 

Mr. Furi said that if the prisoners abused their liberty, the Governraent had ample 
jiowers to commit them again to jail. 

The Finaiice Member^ Sir Donald Boyd, made a lenglliy reply and said that the 
prisoners’ case would be considered in June 1937, in accordance with the usual proce¬ 
dure. Sir Donald said that a life sentence was normally considered 25 years with one- 
third remission, but if they were sent to home jails they lose their remission. A 
sentence of transportation was revised after 11 years, if the prisoner was in Punjab 
jails. Referiing to tlie Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners, Sir D. Boyd said that one 
of them, Gurmukh Singh liad escaped from the Andamans after remaining tliere for 
seven years and was recently arrested in Lahore. The other prisoner, Paramanaiid 
was found to be absolutely of the same type still. Mercy could not bo shown to such 
a person who was still of a revolutionary typo. Regarding the Martial Law prisoners, 
the B'inance Member said that six of tliem wore still in the Andamans and in Punjab 
jails. The latter six were sent back as incorrigiblesland had forfeited their remissions. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit appealed to the Government to eleminate vindictiveness, 
especially as tlie prisoners had not had proper legal defence before the Martial Law 
Tribunal. Not a single lawyer came forward to defend the prisoners, as they had not 
the courage to do so. People were afraid to come into the witness box to give evi¬ 
dence for the prisoners. As they had not had proper justice, they might now be 
released. 

The debate was at this stage adjourned. 
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THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Lahore Municipal Affairs 

30th. OCTOBER ‘.—Pandit Natiakchand's unqualified assertion tliat Lahore was 
tho dirtiest and the filthiost city in <tie world and Sir Gokal ("hand Narang’s state¬ 
ment that altliou^^di he believed in Swaraj Government, lie certainly did not believe in 
a Swaraj Government wliioh denied civic amenities to the citizens, were some of tho 
)iif,dili^dits of a most interestin'; <lebate in tlie Council to-day, to discuss tlie superces¬ 
sion of tlie Lahore Municipal Committee. 

After members from all sides had spoken, the Government wanted a clear vote 
from the House and Sir Onkal Chand moved for closure of tlie debate which was a^^reed 
to, but the mover exorcised his riglit of reply and time being reached, tlie motion 
was talked out. 

Shaikh Mohd. Sadia, mover of the adjournment motion, and his supporters criti¬ 
cised the Minister for Local Self-Government, Sir (Tokal Chand Narang and tho Exe¬ 
cutive Onicer, Rai Bahadur Saukar Uas Luthra (who had been aj)])ointed Assistant 
Administrator under Mr. Jones). They said that the Executive Otficer, who was a 
relative ol the Minister, had become a “Mussolini” in Municiiial atlairs and had refused 
to co-operate with the muiiicijiality and liad thrown its working out of gear. They main¬ 
tained tliat the Executive Offuuu' was all-powerful ami members had no powers under tho 
new Municipal Act and tho Executive Officer had ignored the wislu^s of tho Municipality. 

Shaikh Mohd. Sadiq said, “Our local self-governments has become Gokal Self-Govern¬ 
ment” and comjilained that instiiml of superseding the Oommitteig the Minister should 
have appointed an enquiry committee and imoiighi home the guilt to the party to blame. 

Ml'. Commissioner of Lahore Division, who in lOdl presidtMl ovei the Com- 

mittei' of Enquiry into the working of the Jjahore Municipal committee and who had 
recommended tin* supersession of the Committei' then, explained why hi' had made tlu-j 
recommendation again on the jiresmit occasion. He said that th(‘ Committeii had con¬ 
sistently ])laced obstacles in the way of the Executive (dflicer and had conducted their 
proceedings generally in a most unsatisfactory way. R’owdy scenes had disfigured 
their meetings and much time had been wasted in quarrelling among themselves. Tho 
financial (iondition of the Oimmittee was far from satisfactory and suiiersession had 
come not a day too soon. 

Sir Ookal Chasid Narang said that no one was more sorry than he over the 
supers(‘ssion of the Municipal Committee of tho principal city in the province. But 
there was no doubt that citizens had welcomed supeises^ion as a blessing. The charge 
that the Miinici[)ality was suppressed without an enquiry was baseless. In lO.'H the En- 
(piiry Committee had i-e<-oinmended supersession, but he had given the Committee five 
years to make good. All suggestions gn'en to the (Committee fell on deaf years. As a j’esult 
of seveial laqu'esentations to tin' Ministry rttgarding maladministration of the Committee, 
an inspeidorate xvas appointi'il. Tho lepnrt of the inspectorate which laii into dOO jiagos 
showed that the (tommittei^'s woiking was full of malpractices. To have appointed 
a fnxsh enquiry simply to apportion tin* blaim^ would h.ive been to repeat Nero's 
fiddling when Ivome was burning. Members who had failed in their civic duty had 
laid the blame on the Executive Officer merely to mjver U[j their own iiK^fTiciency. 
All superior Goviumment oflicers had n'ported that the Executive Officer had carried 
out his duties in a most eomraeiidablc manner in spite of his receiving no co-opera¬ 
tion from the Committee. 

Mr. Nannkrhand ]^andit I’Ocalled Mr. Justice Agha Haider’s personal opinion 
that Irihoro was the dirtiest city in the world and added that it was undoubtedly 
the filthiest and a wliole host of diseases had made tlieir home in Lahore. 

Malik Mohamed Dm, who was the President of tho Committee at the time it was 
superseded, accused the Executive Officer of withholding his co-operation and said 
ttiat llio same was true of somo membors of tho Committee wlio wished that tfie 
regime of tlie Muslim majority in Lahoro should end in a fiasco. 

Pun.!AH Town Improvement Amend. IfiLL 

9th. NO’VEMBER :—The Punjab Town Improvement Anittudment Bill, necessitated 
by tho recent sujiereession of tho Lahore Municipal Oommittoe in order to enable 
tho (iovernment to nominate tho members on the City Imiu’ovement Trust in place 
of the nominees of the Municipal Committee, was passed without much discussion. 

JVnjah Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

Tho Punjab Lajid Alienation Amendment Bill seeking to extend the benefit of 
the act to trees standing on the laud of agriculturists v/as also passed by 48 votes 
to 10, urban Hindu membors opposing tho measure. 
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Governor’s Address 

10th. NOVEMBER :—His Kxcrllency the Governor of the Punjab addressed 
the Council to-day on the conclusion of its session which happened to be the last 
sitting of the Council under the present constitution. In the course of his remarks, 
ho observed : 

“The Punjab is virile and [irogressive. Feelings are apt to run high at times and 
occasions will arise in the future as in the past when the task of administration will 
not be easy, but underneath there is a solid foundation of sound comraonsense and 
it is this which will see the ]>rovince through its difficulties as they occui-. The 
New Constitution is a tremendous advance on the old one, but it contains little for 
which the present one has not prepared the ground and I believe the Punjab will 
acquit itself as honourably under the one as it has done under tlie other. There is 
a general desire to secure just, stable and efficient administration and to a sinajossful 
end the constitution in the spirit in which it has been conceived. FuKilrnont of hojies 
will lie mainly with the people and their representatives. They can count on the 
loyal assistance of the servants of the Government and with all working for the 
common good the task will bo achieved. For myself I will sti'ive within the consti¬ 
tution to do all that is possible to ensure success and particularly to fost('r and 
strengthen the spirit of disinterested public; service which is the keynote of a good 
and stable Government.” 

His Excellency struck an optimistic note rc.'garding the future financial prospects 
of the province remarking, “we cannot expect boom years to return but we can hope 
for increasing relief from the liard stiuggle whi(;h the recent years witnessed.” His 
Excellency referred to the disappointment caused by the hnancial settlement under 
the Government of India Act which had thrown the Punjab entirely on its own 
resources for the expansion of existing ac’tivities. This was the more unwelcome 
because there had been no time when money could be spent with such advantage 
or when peojile werc^ so eager to press forward. 

Referring to rural reconstructions His Excellency expressed satisfaction to find 
more vigorous life in the villages The spirit of progress, ho said, was abroad which 
was typical of th ' movement which was gathering force under its own momentum. 
There is an immense amount of solid work being done which was greatly assisted 
by special gi’ants by the Government of India. The time is ripe for a big advance, 
continued IIis Excellency, and no matter what its character may bo, the Government 
of the day would find one of its most absorbing tasks will be* giving a clear lead to 
the pojple eager to go ahead. The conditions are auspicious and any Government 
based on popular vote must necessarily extend and intensify the policy of 
reconstruction. It is not a matter of urban versus rural interest. The two arc so 
closely knit together that it is imjiossible to think of them apart. 4rtificial distinc¬ 
tions between them merely obscure the economic realities. 

His Excellency hoped that the new Assembly will bo well represented by all 
Iiarties in experience, influence and sanity which distinguished the present council. 

Earlier, His Excellency referred in appreciative terras to the work done by the 
present council during its six years life-tirao and jiaid a tribute to the members of 
the cabinet adding that the best promise for the luturo lay in tho experience of 
the past. 
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The Assam Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Shillong—15th. September to 3rd. October ’36 

The Assam Rifles I»ill 

15th. SEPTEMBER : —TIjf antumii session of tlio Assam liP^islativo Council opened 
at Sliillong on tlio 15th. September 1936. The lion. Ma'idvi Vuizitaor AH presided. 

The (’ouneil ]iassed the Assam Riiths and Deaths Registration (Amendment) Bill 
1930 and the A.-.sam h'itles (Aiiu'ndment) Bill ]9.'>G. Mr. Dunithy, in intioducing the 
Assam Kitli.'S Bill, said that its object Mas to (diaiige the joeseiit teim of service of 

reciuits to 4 Noais and each sui'ceeding yi.air to 2 yeais iij) to 10 yeais with a view to 

prevent the frinpient dischaige of results. 

Fen an( 1 AL ! ’(isiTiox 

The Hon. Mr. IB. L. Scoff. Finance Member, presented a Note on the present 
financial situalKUi of the pi evince shoMung that Assam's deficit in J930-37 M'ould be 
about Rs 52 lakbs Conipaied Mith tin' actuals in the corresjionding jicriod of 1935-3G 
the collections of land leveniie and foia-sts duiing thi' fust quaitei’ of the present 
year shoM' an increasi* of Rs. 94,000 and Rs. 3;b(;0() respectively, h’eviuiue from “taxes 
on income’' is likely to b(' better b^ Its. 2.5,(K'O, laiid revenue by Rs. 3,87,000, ex¬ 
cise by l\s. 25,000, stamps by Its. 1,()0,0(K), foiests liy Rs. 1,00.0(0, civil M’oiks by Rs. 
4,62.0()0 (from the leserve fund of the Central I\oad 1 )evelo})ment Aeeount)." Rs. 
5,t)0,(XX) is expected fiorn tlie (Jovernmeni of India lor economic develojiment and 
impiovemcnt of ruial areas. On the other hand dcciease of Its. 2,0(),CK)0 is antici- 

jiated under recovei'y of agiicultural loans on the expendituie side Mliile a saving of 

Rs. 1,:'.9,000 is expected as a result of the jiostponement of some neM’ scheme. 

It is anticipated that tiiere M’lll be an excess of Rs. K),40,((X) M’liicli muH be re¬ 
quired for Mmrks under petiol tax jirojects and Ks. 4,01,000 winch reinesents the un¬ 
expected balance of the grant for economic development granted by the Oovernment 
of India during 19.15-30. 

Assam O'ouht Fees Amend. Bill 

The lion Mr. IF. L. Scoff next introduced tlie Assam Court Fees (Amendment) Bill 
1930. lie exjilained the linaiicial position ol tho Province as cieated by the Niemeyer 
Report and its acceptance Ity Parliament. 

He found tliat in 1937-38 tlu'ie M’ould lie a deficit of about six lakhs and on that 
basis (jroveinmeiit deeidi'd that all di'jiaitments must ho asked to economize to the 
extent of throe and ouo-thiid jn'r cent of the Budget of 1930-37 being close to 3 
croies, a saving of Ibife and a (hud per cent meant a saving of 10 lakhs but it was 
recognised tliat some heads of exjienditiire such as pensions wuire not susceptible of 
reductions at all. However, it was hoped that a saving of six lakhs would be effected 
and this would just close the gap anticipated betumen levenue and expenditure. 

The delieit, hoMcver, would probably be nine lakhs. Coveinmeiit were doing their 
best, he said, to recognize to the exioni of six lakhs. AVhen this figure would be 
reached M-as uncertain, hence the necessity of raising revenues hv taxation such as the 
Court Fees Bill. The Bill muis opjiosed by Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury, Mr. Sanat 
Kumar Das and Maulvi Abdul Mazid Zioshshams and was postponed for further 
consideration. 

Mr. Qopcudralal Das Choitdhury s adjournment motion criticizing improper pro- 
oodure ado|»ted by the revising authorities of the Shillong backward classes constitu¬ 
ency of the Assam Legislative Council was carried by 22 votes to 15. 

Assam Stamp Amend. Bill 

16th. SEPTEMBER The Council rejected to-day the Assam Court Fees (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, 1930 and the Assam Stamp (Amendment) Bill, ]936, brought by the Eon’ble 
Mr. W. L. Scotty Finance Member to improve the revenues of the Province. 
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Assa.m Lof;A.L Boards Election Bill 

Tho Council passed the Assam Local Boards Election (Emer^^Bacy Provisions) Bill, 
19'16, which extended tho life of the present local boards to not more than one year 
from April 1, 1937. 

The adjournment motion brou^^ht by Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhuri to censure the 
Government of Assam for their present financial plight was defeated by 20 to 17 votes. 

AssaM Money-lenders’ Bill 

17lh. SEPTEMBE { .-The Council discussed to-day tho new Assam Moneylenders’ 
(Amendment) Bill which w.as introduced by Maulvi Ahdur Rashid Choudhury. 

The debate brought out tho fact tliat iti Assam credit is already shy and poor 
people are experiencing difficulty in getting money for their agruhniltural operations. 
After a considerable amount of iliscussion, the Bill was sent to a select committee by 
the casting vote of tho President. 

The Bill sought to amend the, Assam Moneylenders’ Act of 1934 as follows : 

By giving powers to courts to re-ojien and readjudicate on decrees already passed 
by courts even before tho Moneylenders’ A'd of 1934 eann* into o[)erath)n ; by re¬ 
ducing the rate of interest from 12 and half to 12 piu cent in the case of secured 
debts and from 18 and thn'o-fourth lo 18 per cent in the case of unsecured loans ; 
by leaving no option to courts to go beyond 12 [I'U- ecul and 18 })er cent interest ; 
limiting the interest in the aggregate to tii' amount of tin.' principal only, with further 
provision that the iiitm-est alre.ady paid, if in excess of the principal, will be deducted 
from the luhncipal ; tho principal will alwavs he the orig'iial principal and not the 
amount suhsequently contracted by <diauging the bond. 

Non-offioial Bills 

The Council next passed Maulvi Ahdtil Khalique Chairdhury's Assam Land Revenue 
Keassessmeiit Bill (1935). 

Khan Sahib Maufvi MKanar Rahaman's Bill to exempt foihlio places of worship 
from certain rnuiiicipal taxes was sent to a select (•f)mmittee. 

Maulvi Abual Majid Ztaasham's Boalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1935, 
was taken inic consideration. The Council then adjouriii'd till the lOtli. 

Bufflementary Grants 

19th. SEPTEMBER The Bovernment presented their demands for supplementary 
grants. The Hon. Rai Hahadur P. (). Datta movi'd for a grant of Ks. 400,015 for 
the purposi^ of building barracks at Jorhal and Dibiiigarli for Iho accommodation of 
an increased numliu of convicts, for water supply in the ’Fezpur mental hospital, for 
extending two bridges on the Shillong-Sylliet road, for walerways in the Novvgong 
district and for a fow other bindges on the Assam trunk road. 

Mr. Kashinath Saikia opposing the token grant of Bs. 5 for the construction of 
barraks for convicts said that it was the duty of the State to check crimes whether it 
was duo to over-po[)ulation as admitted by Government or to economic depression. 
Regarding tho extimsion to bridgi.cs, he pointed out that the Public AVorks Dejiartmeiit 
ought to have taken all factors into consideration wliilo designing and constructing 
original bridges tiiat would Iiave saved the present wastage of Rs. 30,(X)(j involved 
in now extensions. 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid asked for a token grant of Rs. 5 with a view to provide 
Rs. 5,000 annually for the first three yixars to St. Edmund’s College, Shillong, for 
the new B. T, Classes and to jirovide a further sum of Rs. 14,570 for a hostol for 
Government teachers. Mr. Ivashinath Saikia brought to the notice of Government 
that it was necessary to increase the grant of Rs. 5,000 so as to enable the college 
authorities to reduce the rates of foes. Formerly, the Assam Government used to 
})ay Rs. 19,000 to the Bengal Government for their teachers. 

Motor A^kiiicles k Deft Conciliation Bills 

21»t. SEPTEMBER ;—The Council passed to-dav two important Bills, namely, the 
Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill, 193G, which allows tho Govt, to substitute for the 
present taxation on motor vehiclos at varying rates by various local authorities a single 
provincial tax at uniform rates s})Ociried for various kinds of vehicles, and tho Assam 
Debt Conciliation Bill, according to which debt concilation boards will be set up to 
effect reasonable settlement of debts so as to relievo agriculturists. Parties may 
appear before such boards by agents authorised in writing but not legal practitioners. 
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Syliiet Tenancy Bill 

While the Sylhet Tenane.y Bill 1936 was under consideration, Maulvi Abdul 
Khalique Chcnvdhury moved an amendment to confer tenancy right on persons in 
reserved forest lands. Mr. 6’. P. Vesai, Finance Secretary, pointed out that this could 
not be done as in forest lands, persons were allowed to have land under certain 
special conditions of rendering soivice for the benolit of the forest. Maulvi Abdur 
lia.shid Chowdhury wanted to confer tenancy rights on chakratis and others who 
hold tenuies on condition of rendering service. Mr. Rajcndra Chandra Sen Oupta 
and Mr. S. P. Desat pointed out that this could not be done and his amendment was 
lost by 28 to 8 votes. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER :—Tlie Council discussed to-day several clauses of the Sylhet 
Tenancy Bill, 1930. 

Maulavi Ahdur Rashid Choudhury put forward an amendment to substitute ten 
pel cent for twenty })er cent of the consideration money payable by a tenant as a 
transfer fee to a landloid for the sali‘ of a holding by a tenant. 

The move]- said that in the present dejnessing conditions tenants could not pay 
such a rate and that in the Goalpara Tenancy Act the rate was ten per cent. Maulavi 
Abual Majid Ziash-sliaras said that even ten per cent was liigh. Mr. Sanat Kumar 
Uas and Mr. Kashiiuitli .Saikia also supported the amendment. 

The President asked if it were not true that the majority of the voters were 
tenants. Mr. Oopendra Lai Das (Diowdhury opposed the amendment saying that 
according to ju'esent custom, landlords charge 2;) to 35 jier cent as a transfer fee 
and the Bill was a comjnomiso between dilferent extremes, Khan Bahadur Muham¬ 
mad Moshroff suggested that now tliat occujiaiicy rights woie going to be conferred 
on tenants the value of the land would rise and tenants would not be affected by the 
lates given in the Bill 

Mr. S. P. Desai^ Kevenue Secretary, said that at present the occupancy ryots 
had no i-ight to transfer their holdings without the consent of the landlords but the 
jnesent Bill was going to give them a free right of transfer which was a valuable 
concession for which it would not be uniustiliable for the landlord to demand twenty 
per cent of the selling jirice of the holding as his tiansfer fee. In Bengal also, he 
continiK'd, the rate was 20 jier cent so that if in Ooalpara the rate was ten per cent 
it had to be leraembei'ed that the occupancy ryots there had not the same rights as 
the occufiaucy lyots in Sylhet would have. The amendment being put to vote was 
lost. 

Moulvi Abdul Majid Zioshams said that the principle of a settled ryot was 
recognised alike in the Bengal Tenancy Act as in the (Joaipara Tenancy Act. The 
princijile of a settled rvot, he continued, had been recognized in the Sylhet Tenancy 
Bill. II e argued that siudi a right should not have been refused on the ground that 
Sylhet landlords were jietty landlords. Khan Sahib Maulavi Mohmud Ali opposed 
the amendment. 

CoiMiT Fees A Stamc Bills to he Reconsidered 

24th. SEPTEMBER :—The President announced to-day that the Hon. Sir Robert 
Reid had boon appointed Governor of Assam in succession to His Excellency 
8jr Miidiael Keane and tiiat the Governor of Assam had asked the Council to recon¬ 
sider the Assam Court Fees and thf 3 Stamps Amendment Bills, which the House 
recently threw out. Friday October 2 was fixed for the reconsideration of these Bills. 

Sylhet Tenancy Bill { contd. ) 

Discussion on the iSylhot Tenancy Bill was then resumed. All the amendments, 
except one, wore lost. The Government did not agree to Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Muhamniad Mashrafn amendment to refuse to occupancy ryots the right to transfer 
their property by the wakf according to Mohammedan Law. The Khan Bahadur’s point 
was that an occupancy ryot was not competent to create permanent encumbrances on 
a property over which ho had but imperieot rights. The amendment was lost. 

There was considerable discussion on Clause 42 of the Bill which provide that 
subject to the luovisions of Section 41 ‘‘when a ryot has a right of occupancy in 
respect of any land he shall be entitled (1) to plant (2) to enjoy the flowers, fruit* 
and other products of (3) to fell and (4) to utilize or dispose of the timber of any 
tree on such laud provided that in doing so he does not contravene the provisions of 
any law.” 
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Maulvi Abdul fChalique Ckaudhury moved an amendment adding the words 
“planted by him” after the word “tree”, lie was against giving unlimited right to a 
tenant in the matter of felling trees not planted by liirn. He pointed out that under 
the present system a tenant had to take the consent of the landlord in felling a tree 
not grown by him. The new provision would give him ■ “licenou” to devastate the 
land with no incentive to improve it. 

The amendment was withdrawn and another one was moved by Mr, Gopendralal 
Das OhouHihury suggesting that the tenant should not fell trees described by tbe 
Local Government as valuable. Mr. Sannt Kumar Das oi)[)Osed the amendment saying 
that a tenant must have the right over trees in the areas. Mr. S. P. Desai\ Revenue 
Secretary, opposing the amendment said that the Bengal Tenancy Act had conferred 
on tenants the right of full possession over trees To the danger that tenants might 
ruin properties clause 41 of the Bill offered an effective remedy. 

The amendment was lost. 

To the provision in clause 41 that an oecupan(^y ryot shall not bo liable to eject¬ 
ment for arrears of rent but that his holding shall be liaitle in execution of a decree 
for the rent thereof and the rent shall b(3 the first charge on it, Maulvi Abdul 
Khaliqup Chowdhiiry moved an amendment that an occnipancy ryot shall be liable to 
ejectment for arrears of lent and his holding shall be liabh^ to sale in e.Kecution of a 
(leiu'ee for tlie rent thereof and the rent shall he tlie first charge on it. The ameml- 
rnent was lost. The House also discussed clause 82 to-day and then adjourned. 

25th. SEPTEMBER Maulavi Ahdur Rashid G/taudhurtf moved an amendment 
to-day substituting half the number of hindlords or a considerable number of tenants 
for any person in Clause 117 of the Bill which states that the local Government may 
make an order directing that a survey be made and a record of rights jirepared 
by a revenue ofBcm' in respect of all lands in any local area, estate or tenure or 
part whether those lands have been let out or occupied for agricultural purposes or 
not provided that, wlien any person having an intcn‘st in tdioso lands makes an 
application for an order under this section he shall deposit or give a security for an 
amount for the payment or expenses as the Gove.rnmeut may dirool. 

The amondraont was opposed by Government and lost. 

Clause 137 of the Bill which provides that expenses for the preparation of a 
record of rights shall be defrayed under orders of the local Government by landlords, 
tonarits and other occupants of binds was strongly opposed by some members on an 
amendment moved by Maulavi Abdur Rashid Chaudhury to "make the Government 
responsible for lialf the cost for the preparation of a record of rights. His opinion 
was that the economic, condition of the p(‘ 0 |)le was bad and Sylliet was a land of 
petty ryots and pet^v landlords and they should not be saddled with the cost. 

Mr, -S’, /b JJesai, He venue Secretary, pointed out that a record of rights would 
benefit chiefly the landlords and tenants and it wois unfair to saddle Iho general 
tax-payer wdth any portion of the cost. Maulavi Abdur Jvashid Chaudhury also 
suggested that the expenses should ho paid by not less than tw'onty annual instal¬ 
ments instead of by such instalments as the Local Government would propose. 

The amendments when put to tho vote wore lost by 13 to 19 votes 

Maulavi Ahdud Khaligue Chaudhury moved to delete altogether Clause 140 wdiioh 
states that the Local Government may make an order directing a revenue officer 
to make a survey and record of all tho lands in a specified local area which was 
private land. He asked why Govtumment should take such arbitrary powers to 
survey land. Mr. Hajendra Cliandra Sen (Jiipta, Special Officer, pointed on behalf of 
Government that it was to the interest of both tenants and landlords to know what 
were exactly the private lands of a proprietor. When these were clearly demarcated, 
tenants could acquire no rights in the ])rivato lands of any proprietor. This would 
prevent disputes betw'een landlords and tenants. Tho House at this stage adjourned. 


26th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Kashinnth Satina said that it was surprising that not 
a single amondraont proposed by the Opposition was carried. 

Maulavi Abdur Rashid Chaudhury opposed the passing of the Hill which, he said, 
was iu some respects opposed to the interests of the ryots. Maulvi Abdur Rahim 
Chowdhury suggested that ho knew the conditions of the ryots better than the 
previous speaker and ho believed that the Bill was in tho interests of the ryots. 

Maulavi Abdul Khalique Cho?vdhury moved an amendment to clause 143 of the 
Bill which states that the revenue officer shall record a proprietor’s private laud as 
laud which is proved to have been cuLivated as Nil Jote or Khamar by the 
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proprietor for twelve continuous years immediately preceding the passing of the 
Act He desired to delete the expression ‘‘for twelve continuous years immediately 
preceding the passing of the AiJt" because in his opinion it was unnecessary and 
absurd for a landlord to give proof of twelve years’ continuous jiossession over his 
private lands m order to entitle it to be recorded as liis private land by a revenue 
officer. He was fuithor of liie opinion that the survey and record cost which would 
accrue was an unnecessary burden on the proprietors. He asked what the position 
of a tenant wculd he who purchased the proprietory right of a piece of land from 
a landlord and if in another case, he purchases the occupancy right from a tenant 
and subsequently purchases the proprietory right from the landholder one or two 
years prior to the commencement of this Act. 

Mr. Oopendra Lai Das Chotvdhury supported the amendment and asked if, 
bv possessing tenanted land as proprietors of Khamar for the last twelve years, 
the land would become a proprietor’s private land under this section. The Govern¬ 
ment replied in the affirmative; the amendment being ]»nt to the vole was lost. 

Maulavi Abdul KhaUrjur Chowdhury brought an amendment under clause 204 
(Biib-clausi^ I) of the Ihll which refers to the denial of a landlord’s title by tenants 

ill a rent suit and the d<image to bo awardeh to the lantllord as not exceeding 

ten times the amount v)f the annual I’ent payable by the tenant. 

iMaulavi Abdul Khalique Ohowdhiiry contended that damages should not exceed 
twenty-five times the amount of the annual rent payable bv the tenant or an order 
or decree forfeiting the company right of the tenant at the discretion of the landlord, 

He argued that in a rent suit, the plaintitf landlord has to pay ten timr'S or more 
by w.ay of other expenses than tlio actual legal fees. Jf in a rent suit concerning 
a small arnount of rent, tlie tenant defendant reriouiices liis charactoi’ as tenant of 
tlie landloj-d by setting n[) without a reasonable or probaltle cause the title in a third 
person or himself, the landlord plaintiff lias to incur mncli more expenses than in an 
oidinary rent suit to prove his proprietory rights, lie tliereforo stated that in such 

suits damages should not exceisl twenty five times the ainoiint of annual rent. 

Government opposeii the amendment which was lost. 

Maulavi Altdul Khalique Chowdhury moved for the omission of clause 211 which 
states that should any person otherwise than in aocoidance with any enactment for 
the time bmiig in force distrain or attempt to distrain the produce of a tenant’s 
holding 0 ’-, except witli the authority or consimt of the tenant jirevimt or attempt to 
prevent reaping or other operations of a holding he shall be deemed to have com¬ 
mitted criminal trespass within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code. The amend¬ 
ment was lost and tlie bill was passed. 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 

28th. SEPTEMBER ;—The ("onncil passed to-day. without opposition, the Assam 
Municipal (Amendmimt) Bill, lOiV), brought by Kha}i Sa/nb Mauhii Miznar Rahajuan 
of Goalpara The Jhll is intended to exeriifit public plain's of worship from the pay¬ 
ment of water-tax and latrine-tax, over and above tlie holding-tax, and to that extent 
amends tlie original Municipal Act of Assam. 

Gcali’ara Tenancy Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

The Council then passed tho Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1936, wliich was 
introduced by Maudvi Abdul Majid. Zioshshams. The mover stated that at present, 
as the law stood at Goaljiara regarding the non-mutation of names by jotedars and 
tenure lioldcrs, it was extremely harsli because when any jotodar plaintiff brought a 
suit for recovery of rent and if the siih-tcnant defendant took the plea that the 
plaintiff had not liad Ins name mutated in the landlord’s office although his predeces¬ 
sor in interest had died, and if the plaintiff failed to prove mutation tho entire suit 
would be dismissed. So, by changing the word “entertained” to “decreed or granted,” 
he wanted to make the non-mutation ot names a bar to a decree but not a bar to the 
entertainment of tho suit. 

The second otiject of tho Bill was that over and above tho decreeing of interest 
at 12 and half jier cent from the time of default of payment of rent up to the date 
of institution, a further compulsory provision for decreeing interest from the date of 
realization was extremely iiarsh and usurious. 

Assam Money-lenders’ Amend. Bill 

29th. SEPTEMBER :—In the Council to-day, the Assam Moneylender’s (Amendment) 
Bill was again discussed and finally rejected by 26 votes to 19. 
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Mr. Kashinath Saikia, member for Jorhat, then moved a resolution urging the 
necessity for earmarking the entire receipts from grazing taxes for the improvement 
of fodder supply and the development of cattle breeding in the province. The reso¬ 
lution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The House accented Mr. Rohitn Kumar Chotvdhury's resolution for the establish¬ 
ment of an Agricultural School in Assam. 

Court Fees k Stamp Bills Considered 

2nd. OCTOBER In the Council to-day the Hon. Mr. IT. L. Scotty Revenue 
Member, moved for reconsideration of the Assam Court Fees and Stamps Amendment 
Bills as recommended by His Excellency tlie Governor. The Revenue Member 
said tliat the Government would realise three lakhs of lujiees by these Bills ; this 
would balance next year’s budget. 

Miiulavi Munnnwar Ah ojiposed consideration as he thought that if the Govern¬ 
ment would implement the reconsiderations of the Rotrencliinent Committee apfiointed 
hy the Government under the presidentshij) of 8ir Muhammad Saadulla, money could 
still bo found for balancing the budget. 

Maiilavi Ahdur Raaid Chotrdhfinj said that the Government wanted money not for 
maintaining the present standard of administration but for a more costly government 
under the new constitution, tfe said the whole plan of the Government was to 
penalise the people without ihymo or reason. 

Mr. Kashniatk Saikia was not convinced that this form of taxation was justifiable. 
He argued that theio was still room for further retrenchment by amalgamating tiie 
Public Works Department and the Civil Secretariat. He wanted further facts justify¬ 
ing the necessity for taxation. 

Mr. Hohith Kuntar L'hotvdhury said that they were on tlie horns of a dilemma. 
If these taxation Bills wore not jiassed the Government might not continue with the 
present land revenue reduction of three annas in the rupee as it existed in the Assam 
Valley. Tliat would be a serious loss to the people, inasmuch as t]jo cancellation of 
the reduction would take away from tliem no less Ilian 18 lakhs of ru])ees during the 
current year, wliereas the ])assing of the Bills, taking effect from Apiil next, would 
take away only three lukhs fiorn the litigants. He said that the Bills could be repeat¬ 
ed by the next Assembly, but revenue once realized would not bo refunded by any 
Government. He wanted, tlierefore, a definite assurance from the Government on 
this point before he voted for the Bills. 

Mr. 8arbeswar Barua, Me. Mohendra Nath Gchain, Mr. Hirendra Chandra Clia- 
krabarly and some other members demanded similar assurance. 

The Hon. Mr. W L. Scott wanted time to consider the position and the House 
adjoLiined. 

3rd. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day the Assam Court Fees (Amendmont) 
Bill 1930 and the Assam Stamps (Amendmont) Bill 19;i0 as recommended by His 
Excellency the Governor and as amended by the Council. Resuming yesterday’s 
discussion on the Assam ('ourt Fees Amendment Bill, Mr. H. L. IScott^ Revenue 
Member, gave the assurance as demanded by Assam Valley rnemheis yesterday that 
there would bo no reduction in the rates of land leveiiue remission (three annas 
in the rupee) in the Assam Valley during the next year provided the Court Fees and 
Htamp Bills were passed by the Council. 

He said that iiicomo made from receipts from these Bills would ho sufficient to 
meet the deficit. He assured the Cachar members also that remission of one anna in 
the ruppee would continue in that district for one year. Wlieri the president moved 
that the Court Fees Bill bo taken into consideration it was carried by 29 to 14 votes. 

Maulavi Abdul KhaUque Choivdhary moved an amendment to clause 1 (sub-clause 
3) suggesting that the operation of the Bill be restricted to three years instead of 
five years. Ho said that this Bill combined with the Sylhet Tenancy Act would 
increase revenues to a state whoa they will not merely meet the deficit but leave an 
opening balance in future budgets. The House accepted this amendment. A similar 
amendment was moved and carried in respect of the stamps Amendment Bill. 

Maulavi Abdur Rashid Chowdhury protested against both these Bills which he 
said would be against the interests of the Sylhet peo[)le. 

Mr, Sanat Kumar Das regretted that Government had to carry these Bills by bar¬ 
gaining with the membeis of the Assam Valley. Khan Bahadur Keramat All said 
that if the members of the Surma Valley had known the miseries of the poor peasants 
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of the Assam Valley they would not have grumbled at the attitude of bargaining 
they liad ado])ted. The Bills when put to the vote were carried. 

The Governor’s Farewell Speech 

This linishud tlie business of the House and His Excellency Sir Michael Keane^ 
the Governor then said good-bye to the members of the Council. He observed that it 
was goodbye not only to the jiersounol of the Council but to an epoch of India’s 
constitutional history. 

He traced tentative a|^)proach to the principle of co-operation in place of autocratic 
command to the year ISul when Indians to represent Indian opinion were for the 
first time taken into the I,egislature of the country. 

The remarkable progiess, said His Excellency, that India had made towards the 
goal of responsible Government was no accident if if derived initially from the liberal 
spirit that was the historic in'idtage of the [leople of England. Those Indians who 
undertook in the face of calumny and misre})re.sentaiion to co-operate with the 
Goveniraeut in the measured advance of the groat constitutional work had played a 
predominant part in making the experiment succes.s. 

His Excellency observed that the men who set out to sabotage the Constitution in 
1921 and failed were curiously enough pledging themselves to pursue the same futile 
policy once moie. He was sure that tliey would fail again too. 

H’is E.xeellency emphasised that the erueial fact of the new Gonslitution was that 
the Government of tlie country would be wholly the peoples own Gcvenimont. Public 
opinion was awakening he said but it would take time before the ryot possessing the 
vote realised that hy the opinion he could eonlrol Government. 

Continuing His Excellency said that the parly system so essential in a represen¬ 
tative form of government was stilt lliiid aud inijicrfi'ct in this country, that its growth 
w’as being hampered by divisions aud cleavages not primarily based on [lolitical ideas 
and needs with a view to obtaining the best form of responsible Government. He 
commended amity aud (;o-o[)eration between classes and the levelling of communal 
distinctions in the essential task of jiromoting the common weal. 

His Excellency emphasised that the welfare of the millions of the people who live 
on the land must be the tirst care of statesmanship and their protection should bo 
the first criterion of good government. He thought that on the eve of an eleetioa 
those of the peasantry who would tor the tirst time iiave votes would be entitled to 
ask and io be told what the members did for the peasant. The Land Revenue Heas- 
sesmeiit Act, lui stated, would in the future secure the regulation of land revenue 
assessment by Slatute aud not by Executive order and as such would [novo of groat 
value to the agncultunst. The Moneylenders’ Act and the Debt Conciliation Act aimed 
at solutions of the debt problem of the ])i‘o]>le. liis Excellency coraplirneuted the 
Council ou their cu-operatiun in the scheme for runil development and the improve¬ 
ment of the water supply in village and communications in the jirovince. 

Referring to the financial position His Excellency nointed out that stable tinaiico 
was a condition precedent to the siiceess of the new Constitution. He congratulated 
the Council for passing the Stamp and Court Eees Bills which the Government 
lirought forward as one of the means to meet the menace of an unbalanced budget 
and said that (his was a fair and promising augury for the future. The problem of 
unemployment among the middle classes, the estalilislirnent of an agricultural institute 
and a university in Assam were three partieular things which His Excellency greatly 
regretted his Government could not tackle for want of money. He hoped that the 
new Government would before long hnd themselves in a position to solve tliese pro¬ 
blems with success. 

Concluding, His Excellency quoted tlie remark Ilis Excellency the Viceroy made 
recently that the spirit in which a Constitution was worked counted more than the 
letter in which it was written, ile believed that members would show the same 
spirit of accommodation in tho future as they had done in the past, that they would 
maintain the reign of law intact aud would advance on the road of orderly progress 
that India had followed for the last 150 years. 

Sir Michael then declared the Council prorogued. 
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Autumn Session—Ranchi—Slst. August to 9th. September 1936 

liiHAit Flood {Situation 

Tho autumn session of the Bihar Lo,i,oslalivo Coumhl commonood at Ranohi on tho 
3l8t. August 1936. Tho llon'blo Mr. Nirsu Narayan tiinhn^ Finanoo Member, movod 
a resolution regarding detestation at the roeent outrage attempted against tlie person 
of llis Imperial Majesty King Edward VIII and expressing deep sense of thankfulness 
that Mis Majesty was not liai-rned. After several members had spoken on this 
resolution, it was unanimously carried. 

Tho Hon'ble Mi. P. (\ Tallcnla then reviewed tho recent Hood situation in Bihar. 
The hoods were the severest in Saran, said Ik;. Next came tho Monghyr district. 
Ho paid tributes to local ofh(nals and non-otPicials for co-operation in mitigating tliu 
hardships of the peojilo, lie informed the House that the ihhar (jovernment had 
spent Hs. d5,0U0 cn relief woiks. He also stated that tho i>oliey of the Government 
about further grants for hoiiso-buildmg and Talii’ .seeds and piuvention of future 
hoods will bo antiouiieod by tho Fmaneo Momher shortly in eonnoction with tho 
debate on tho non-ohicial resolution on tho siibjcet of Hoods. 

Improvement of Cattle 

Ist. SEPTEMBER Tho debate on tho Govornmoiit resolution regarding provision 
of money for lietterment of eaitle-breeding began when h’ai Bahadur Surat Ch. Roy 
very ably diseussod many aspects of the resolution. Hon’ble Syed Abdul Aziz next 
dwelt upon tiio ditlieultios of getting enough fodder and said that m Bihar tho fate of 
oattlo was pitiful and asked the peo])le to co-operate in making the Government 
scheme a success. He asked those who maintained meaningless beliefs and super¬ 
stitions to shake these off and be up and doing for the improvement of the lot of 
cattle which is a great beai'ing on the agrieultural hfe in Bihar. 

The next speakei- Babu Ham)ivan lUmaUhinka said that ho was very doubtful 
about the Government scheme and did not expect much out of it. 

Mr. S. Lai ieplied to individual members and justified tho Government proposal 
and assured the House that Govornmeiit would do all that lie in their power to pay 
theii attention to tho diherent suggestions presented by them. He said tliat the 
two centres already selected by the Government for cattle-breeding will be able to 
meet the demands of pedegree bulls in Bihar at an early date if the scheme fructihes. 
He said that Government did not like to tuucJi tho sentiment by castrating Brahmini 
bulls. He stated that Government would be glad to consider tho question ol pasturage 
whenever any such opportunity occurs. 

After this, the resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Court of Wards Bill 

Mr. P. C, Tallents introduced the (ilourt of Wards Bill. After it was taken into 
consideration it was passed without any dissent. 

Minor Irrigation & Drainage Works Bill 

After this the Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan Siiiha introduced the Bihar Minor 
Irrigation and Drainage Works Bill which was taken into consideration. Next Mr. 
Sinha showed the necessity of such a measure which was being long-felt in the 
province. 

Mr. Jamuna Karjee said that the Bill required certain improvements. He sugges¬ 
ted that the Irrigation Committee should have two reprosuntatives both from zamin- 
dars and landlords instead of one from each _ class.^ He further said that the Govern¬ 
ment should not only bear the cost of the irrigation sclierne and preliminaries and 
rough estimation but tho whole cost of tlie detailed report and estimate which was 
according to tho Bill to bo a part of tlie cost of tho work and a part of the work 
itself. In support of his contention Mr. Karjee said that tho people who had to 
depend on agriculture for their livelihood were very badly off on account of the 

20 
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unprocedonted di’pression in tlie province. Ife tried to criticise the Government but 
later the Finance Mcml>cr in his reply met all the criticisms levelled against the 
(government. He was followed by Messrs. Shah, Maulavi Khalilur Rahman, S. K. P. 
Singha, Maulavi Ghani. Kalyan Singh, who all spoke on the Bill. 

At the end tln^ Hon'l)le Nit an Narayan Sinha replied to the criticisms of the 
members. He qaestiom'd the accuracy of Mr. Karjee’s statement regarding the U. P. 
(government, who, he said, were given certain privileges by tiie Otto Niemeyer Com¬ 
mittee. This was challeged and in doing so ho liad a passage of arms with Mr. 
Earjee. 

After the Bill was taken into consideration it was referred to a Select Committee 
of the following : Khan Ihihadur Shagirul llaq, Mr. C. V. N. Sinha, Satish Chandra 
Sinha, Bimala Ih-asad Sinha, Messrs. Bettiudon, Davies, Prior, Houltou, N. N. Sinha, 
S. K. P. Sinha, Karjee and Kameshwar Sinha. 

The Government objectiid to the last two names but when a division was called 
the (Government was defeated by a pretty big margin of votes. The House then 
adjourned. 

SlTI*I‘LEMENT.\RY DEMANDS 

2nd. SEPTEMBER : —After intorpellatious to-day supplementary demands were taken 
up. The first demand for Us, 15,750 in respeet of forests was passed without any dissent. 
To the second supplementary demand for Rs. 500 in respeet of genei’al administration, 
Moulvi Abdul Ohaui moved a cut motion urging the claims of Bihans for clerical 
posts. He was supported by Mr. Jamuna Karjer, who maintained that the claims of 
Biharis wore being always overlooked. Hi' urged the necessity of employing Biharis 
to all sorts of posts whetJier they be of eleneal or iiigher services. 

After Bahu Ilarmadvo Sinf/h spoke in support of the cut motion, Ilon’ble Mr. 
P. C. Tallents replied on behalf of the (Jovernmont vdiereaftei- the cut motion was 
withdrawn by the mover and tlie sa{>plementary demand was passed. 

Thereafter the supplementary demand for Rs. 6,507 for an increase in the salary 
of the European sergeants and for supply of furniture in their quarters were taken 
up. The aiguraoiit of the Goverrirneiit was that there was considerable difficulty in 
recruiting sergeants from the British Army on the present initial pay, which was 
Rs. 150 which Government projiosed tlirough'this demand to increase to Rs. 110 —200. 

This evoked a good deal of lieated discussion. Three cut motions stood in the 
names of Mr. Nandnkiunar Ghoshs Moulvi Abdul Ghani and Mr. Jamwia Karjee. 
The former two members moved their motions and the latter’s motion being identical 
was not moved. 

Mr. Ghosh discussed the desirability of apjiointiug graduates of the Patna T^niver- 
sity who Jiad comjjleted 2 years’ training of the University Training Corps as 
sergeants. In sujiport of his contention Mr. Ghosh said that when boys fresh from 
colleges are appointed as D. S. P.s and A. S. P.s, there was no reason why boys 
who had uudi'rgone military training should not be recruited as sergeants. 

lie was followed by Mr. Jamuna Katjre., who failed to uuderstaud the necessity 
and anxiety of the Government to remuiit sergeants from British Army. He urged the 
necessity of taking men from University Corjis and from Indian Police Force for 
appointments as sergeants. 

Next, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha rose to support Mr. Ghosh’s cut motion and referred 
to the meeting of the Senate regarding the jiossible appointment of the University 
graduates who had undergoue U. T. G. training for two years as sergeants. 

Mr. D. Silva next advocated the cause of Anglo-Indians and urged the Govern¬ 
ment to take some members of the eommunity he represeuts. 

Hon’hie Mr. Brett., replying to tlie various members, said that discipline and great 
hardship were the virtues that are counted most for the sergeants aud thought that 
the British Army meu were the fittest to servo the purpose. 

He was followed by Mr. llafiz who said that if Government did not consider 
that U. T. C. men were not up to the sfaudard, thou, he tliought, as a member of the 
U. T. C. Committee, it was not wise to maintain such a show. Mr. Hafiz felt more¬ 
over sure that even tiio undergraduates who had their due U, T. C. training would 
serve as meritoriously as British sergeants. Referring to the growing unemployment 
in the province, he said that Government should now cease filling the counted seats 
from outside. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha., leader of the Opposition, supporting the cut motiou 
was of opinion that U. T. C. graduates were as much workable as British sergeants. 
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Mr. Biinala Charan Sinqh^ nominated member, supportin^r the Government motion 
was of the opinion that it was desirable to appoint British military men as ser^^oants 
ns the appointment of either Hindus or Muslims mi^ht load to numerous difficulties. 
He said as a sergeant if one or other became prejudice<l or communal, and as the 
head of a force, at times situation might grow critic.al. 

Mr. Namhikutnar Ghosh pointed "out to Mr. Singh that the sergeants were not 
the highest officers and th(\v had magistrates over them for their guidance and as 
botli Hindus or Muslims hoM responsible posts of judges and such others, why 
Indians if appointed as sergeants would b(i detrimental to juiblic interest. 

Mr. Hasan Jan also suj)port.ed the Governraent motion on a similar plea that on 
ground of spe.eial military training British sergeants were preferred. Mr. Ghosh 
replied thereafter. 

Mr. P. C. TaJh'nts spoke in favour of the motion and remarked that “even in his 
highest enTicioncy In'! could never presume himself capable of being a sergeant or an 
armed reserve. This caused considerable laughter. 

f)n an assuraiuu) given by Mr. Brett that if suitable Indian youths of TJ T. C. 
desirous of joining ranks of stu’geants are availabh’i, he would gladly ask the Govern¬ 
ment to give a sympathetic consideration to the fact, the motions were withdrawn 
when the Council, after a lively debate, adjourned. 

ENQumv INTO N. Bihaii Floods 

3rd. SEPTEMBER After interpellations to-day, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha moved his 
resolution recomnKuidmg (rovernment to thorouglily investigate into the causes of 
recurring floods iu North Bihar and to undertake a scheme of permanent relief for 
that area. 

In support of his resolution Mr. Sinha descrihe<l the liavocs caused by floods in 
North Bihar—especially in the district of Saran and urged upon the Governraent to 
undertake an investigation whatever enormous the cost might be in view of the 
hoavv losses. 

After R, B. D/rarkniafh^ R. •!>. Birendranath Ckakravnrty^ Mr. Meyrick^ Mr. 
Fazlur Ratinninn^ K. B Shafjhirul ffacj^ Mr. Md. Skafrc and Mr. Abdul Ohani 
liad spoktui on the suliject, Mr. .S’. K. P. Hinha, replied to the debate. After the 
Hon’blo Mr. N. N. Sinha replied on behalf of the Government, the resolution was 
put to vote and passed without a division. 

Reduction of Sone Canal Rates 

Bahu Radhamohan Sinha next moved a rosoliitiou recommonding Government to 
re<luo(3 tile Sone cam al rates to the extent which existed before the last enhancement. 
In tracing tlie history of the increase in the rate of canal water bo said that from 
Re. 1 ])er acre in 18S6 it had gone gradually to Rs. 4-8 in 1922 per acre. The 
mover further said it was very hard for tho cultivators to fiay this high rate now 
when they curo financially so vtiry badly olf. In the end of liis speech he apfioaled 
to the Finance Member do take the gratitude of tho people for Government and him¬ 
self by reducing the rate. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha, while speaking on behalf of Government, 
referred to the discuissions raisecl iu this ('Council on two previous occasions—one last 
year in Ranchi and the other early this year in Batiia—by Mr. Jamuna Karjoo on the 
subject. Accoi'diug to the Finance Member, Mr. Karjee’s motions had one merit that 
he sought reduction of canal rates in the whole province wdiilo tho present resolution 
sought reduction of c.anal rale only in the district of Sliahabad from which tho mover 
came. The Fiuantm Member further maintained that tho rates of Sone canals were 
favourable, as compared to thoso prevailing iu other provinces. 

Mr. Jamuna Karjee suitably replied to tho Finaneo Member and while so doing 
he recalled the days when the 'Finance Member was an ornamental member of this 
Council when he occufiied the seat of one of the non-ofhcial members. Just after 
the last enhancement in tho rates of canals, |)roGoede<l Mr. Karjee, when a resolu¬ 
tion was brought for the enhancement of tho canal rates, the prices of agricultural 
commodities had cousiderablv gone up and rice was selling at 7 seers per rupee. The 
Hon’ble Mr, Nirsu Narayan Sinha thought fit to advocate the reduction but now when 
the prices of agricultiii’al commodities had gone very considerably down —by about 60 
p. c. since 1928 to 19.35 according to the admission of Bihar Government themselves 
in their Administration Report issued early this year—he, (The Hon. Mr. N. N. Sinha) 
opposed the proposal of a reduction at a time when the peasants wore hard hit 
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owing to unprecedented depression which had been prevailing in the country for the 
last few years—Bihar not being an exception to it. 

The change in the attitude and the outlook of the Hon. Mr. Sinha, according to Mr. 
Karjee, was due to his elevation to the high office of the Finance Member whi«h he 
was occupying now and any one who had witnessed the Hon. Mr. N. N. Sinha’s per¬ 
formance as a non-official member will bo in a sea of wonder if he happened to wit¬ 
ness his performance now as the Finance Member of the Bihar Government against 
which he used very strong language. Ihoceeding, Mr. Kaijce said that the ground 
taken by Government at the time of the last onhancement was that as the prices of 
of all commodity had gone up, it was hardly unreasonable to complain that the 
prices of water had gone up (He actually quoted the Government raembei’s words 
used at that time) and that the Government should stand on the same ground and 
should reduce the canal rates now when the prices of all commodities have gone 
enormously low. Mr. Karjee corrected the Finance Merabei’ by saying lhat the pre¬ 
sent lesolution, if ])asscd, would not only benefit the cultivators ot the Shahabad but 
also those of tlio districts of J’atna and Gaya. 

Messrs. Radha Prasad, Sberafat IJiissain, Vimus and l^’ai Bahadur Syamnandan 
Sahay supporle(i the resolution while Mi. Bimala Charan Saha, a nominated mem¬ 
ber, oiiposed the Bill whereafter the Council adjourned for the day. 

4th. SEPTEMBER :~Mr. S. K. P. Sinha, speaking again.st the resolution to-day, said 
that if this resolution w’as brought into effect, what method was effected to make up the 
loss of revenue. He further maintained that canal rates were no tax and the Council 
would be unjust if it proposed to give bemdit to a jnariicular area. 

Balm Jugjuvan Ram (depressed class member) supjtorting the resolution said tliat 
the income from one biglia came to Bs. 10-8 while the exjienses amounted to Rs. 
19-1. Thus the agriculturists were running at a distinct loss. Froceeding ho suggest¬ 
ed an investigation into the matter. 

Moulvi Abdul Qham also opposed the resolution. After Balm Raraanugraha 
Narayan Sinha spoke on tlio resolution, Babu Radliamoban Sinha, replying to the de¬ 
bate, quoted some sentences from the speech of the Finance Member wdion he 
supfiorted tlie jiroposal of reduction in rates of Sone canals wdieri ho was a non¬ 
official member. 

After he liad rejilicd to tlic jioints raised in tlio debate, the fi?iance Member, 
giving final reply on behalf of Government, said that in a democratic government 
members of opjiosition of to-day would l>e ministers of to-monow and ministers of 
to-morrow would one day inembeis of the ojqmsition. Finder such circumstances, 
ho jiioceeded, it was quite ]>ossible for tlu'm to change tlieii vit'ws. He enquired 
what would liaj»pen if l»y some natural ealamitv tlu‘ canals aio destroyed. Accord¬ 
ing to him, there were many other charges to be met over the maintenance charge. 
Moreover, the Dacca and Trivcni canals were losing concerns for which the whole 
province liad to pay. If the surplus from canals aie 1o he leverted, many beneficial 
institutions will suffer. If tiie canal rates are reduced, tlien tlie exiienditure of 
some departments will have to he reduced as the {iroviiicc has got only so much in¬ 
come as IS required for the requirements of the province. Moreover, the budget had 
been prejiared and if tliis resolution wuas passed, it, wuis not jmssiblo for the present 
Government to do anything. It wuis, therefoie, he maintained, necessary to leave 
this question for the reformed Assembly. 

After this the resolution -was jiut to vote and being pressed to division was lost 
by 2U to 44 votes. 


Non-official Bills 

7lh. SEPTEMBER :~Tbe House took up non-officials Bill to-day. Moulvi 
Khalilur Rahatriaii introduced the Bihar Tenancy {suiis vnlidafion) Bill and the 
Bihar Tenancy Amendmeni Bill. Moulvi Abdul Ohani introduced the Bihar and 
Orissa Municipal Amendment Bill. Rai Baliadur Jhrarahanath introduced the 
JSstates Partition Amendmeni Bill. Jbibu Kalyan Sinyh introduced the Chota Nag¬ 
pur Partition Amendment Bill, the Bihar md Orissa Municipal Bill and the Bihar 
Local Self-Oovernmcnt Amendment Bill. 

Next, Moulvi S. i/. Nafiz presented the Reports of the Select Committee on the 
Bengal Land Revenue Sales (Amendment Bill) and moved the Bihar and Orissa 
Amendmeni Bill for reference to a Select Committee. 
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BIHAR FAMINE RELIEF FUND BILL 
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Tho ohjoctof the Bill was -.-The a^rricultvirists of Bihar arc 
wciaht of indebtedness. The numlior of raoney-lenders and jiawii-hiokers i,-. nmit.l 
iH'Ruhinf^ in monopoly amonf^ t)io clientalo. Tlio rates of interest charf^t‘d and other 
(jonditions imposed on the {creditors constitute a veritable harassment of the a:rricnJ- 
tnrists. Therefore, legislation is necessary. Pawn-brokers do not issin* receipts, thus 
creditors fall at the entire mercy of the pawners as to make it a crime punishablo 
witli fine cxtendinf]j to one thousand rupees. Another factor was tlie Kabuli menace 
in the countryside they visit and they advance money at o.vorbitant rates. This un¬ 
lawful action should bo constituted as a cojinizable offence. 


SUrrLEMF.XTARY DEMA XDS 

9th. SEPTEMBER The Council voted suf)[»lemcntarv dtmiands for Rs. 50.000 
and Rs. d,45,019 respectively for the extension of the existing; Council cliamher at 
Patna to meet the re(|uiremonts of the new leirislaturo under the reforms and the 
acquisition of the Pusa estate for the esiahlishmont of a central exfiorimontal and sood 
farm for north Bihar. At the conclusion of the session the Council Avas \)roroguc(l. 


November Session ^Patna—18th. to 21st, November 1936 

Aurangabad Riot—Ad.t. Motion 

The last session of the Council under the Mont ford Constitution commenced at Patna 
on the 18th. November 1936, lion. Mr. Rajandhari Sinr/h presided. 

After interpellations, the Presidnit said that he had ro(!oived notices of two 
adjournment motions, one. from Messrs. Yumis^ Akhari //afit and Chawdhry Sharafat 
Hussain to discuss the situation cre.ated liy Iho recent cornmnual riot at Auran^cihad 
and the otJicr from ‘'labu Jumima Kar'nie to discn.ss the firoceedin^^s instituted against 
80 Congress and Tvisaii Hablia woi'koj-s in the district of Piliagalpore. 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Naraijan Sinha, the leader of the House, objected to 
leave being given for the disenssion of theso motions on the ground that tho matters 
relating to theso motions were sub-jiKliee and as such they could not bo discussed 
in tbi.s House without prejudice to fair trial. 

The President agreeing with tho llon’blo Member ruled both the motions out of 
order. 

Bihar Famine Relief Fund Bill 

The Hon’blo Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha then introduced tho Bihar Famine Relief 
Fund Bill, and moved that tho Bill bo taken into consideration. In explaining the 
objects and reasons of the Bill tho Ttoii. Member said that the Famine Relief Fund 
that was being maintained bv the Bihar Govorrimont was regarded as forming part of 
the general balances of the Government of India. The fund could be utilised only 
for purposes of famine relief though when the amount to tho credit of fund exceeded 
ten lakhs of rupees, the excess over that sura might he utilized for certain other 
purposes. The Government of India Act, 19:i5 contained no provision for the con¬ 
tinuance of this fund and when Part III of that Act come into force, tlie Devalua¬ 
tion rules would cease to operate. Consequently, the amount of the fund would, on 
the commencement of the now constitution, merge in tho general balance of the 
province and there would bo nothing to prevent the amount being expended on 
ordinary services with the result that, should occasion suddenly larise for urgent and 
unanticipated expenditure on a large scale on famine relief there would be no cash 
resources immediately available to fall back upon. 

“In order to prevent such a result,” the Hon. Finance Member said, “this Bill is 
introduced with a view to conserve the minimum balance to the credit of the 
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Famine Relief Fund for tlie purposes for which it was originally established. The 
Secretary of State for India in Council has sanctioned an amendment to schedule IV 
to the Rules to onabln the (lOvenior-Oeneral in Council to permit withdrawal of 
the whole or paid of balance in the existing fund on being satisfied that an Act of 
tlie local legislature has made provision for the constitution as a separate fund, to 
be utili;^ed only on tbe occasion of serious famine or flood, of tho sum so withdrawn 
and invested in securities of the (.xovernraent of India. 

“It is ])roposed by tliis bill to establish a statutory fund called the Bihar Famine 
Fund by withdrawing ten lakhs of rupees out of the' present balance of the existing 
Famine Relief Fund which is estimated at 22 lakhs. Tho fund to be formed by this 
Bill will not bo expended save upon the relief of serious famine and the relief of 
distress duo to sorious draught, flood or othor natural calamities”, 

Mr. S. K. P. Sinha moved an amendment to the effect that the balance of the 
Famine Fund should bo conserved at 20 lakhs. Re jiointod out that Bdiar was more 
subjected to flood and as such adequate balance should bo kept in the fund to meet 
such emergencies. Tlie Centra! Ih’oviuces, though much smaller than iiihar, liad a 
balance of 45 lakhs in the Famine Relief Fund while Biliar had much less. He 
urged the Govorninent to aecejit his amendment so that tliey might be adequately 
provided against famine, flood or any othor natural calamity. 

The amendment on being put to vote was however lost by 28 to 25 votes. 

The Hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha then moved his final motion that the Bill be 
passed and the Bill was jiassed without opposition. 

BiiiAR Municipal Amend. Bill 

iSir Ganesh Datta Singh, Minister of Local Self-Government, next introduced the 
Bihar Municipal Amendment Bill providing for prescribing electoral qualifications by 
rules to he formed under the A<*.t by the Local Government as in the case of electiou 
to Jlistrict and Local Boards under Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government Act. 

Maulvi Abdul Gani opposed the hill on tlie ground that it was not at all desirable 
to lake away the iiowcr of proscribing electoral qualification from tho hands of the 
l(‘gislature and ])laf;e the same in tho hands of the Local Government. If tho 
Government really wanted to liberate the qualifications of voters at municipal elections 
they could vei y easily do it by amending the provision for the same in tho Act itself. 

Hon. Sir 0(i77esh Jhitt Singh rojilying obserxual that Maulvi Ghani’s apprehension 
of the rnl(‘-making power being abused by the Government was not justified for 
Ministers in tlie future Government \vould ’ bo elected members responsible to tho 
legislature. 

Maulvi Ahdul Ghnni next moved an amendment to Section 15, sub-section 2 
clause A of Bcdiar and Orissa Municijial Act substituting annas eight for one and 
half rnpecs as fraiicliise qualification. 

Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh pointed out tliat Mr. Ghani songlit to move by way of 
amondmenis tlie provisions of his own bill wliicii lie had introduced at the Ranchi 
session of the Council am) wliidi was ultimately withdrawn on tho assurance that 
thesi' matters would be looked into after tho guuiorai elections were over. He con¬ 
tended that it was bettor to pass the Bill as prosontod and he assured the Houso 
that all tlio municijial bodies would be duly consulted while revising the electoral 
qualifications. 

Maulvi Shaft and Babii Ramprasad Singh supported the amendment while Babu 
Bint ala Charan Siiigha opposed the same. The amendment was lost by 25 to 15 votes. 

Other amendments in connection with this bill moved by Maulvi Abdul Ghani 
were also lost and tho Bill was passed without division. The Council then adjourned. 

Aurangabad Riot—Adj. Moiion 

19th. NOVEMBER: —At to-day’s sitting of tho Council, the adjournment motion 
which was moved by Mr. Yunus to discuss tho issuing of a Governmont communique 
in connection with tlie Aurangabad riot at a time and in a manner which was likely 
to affect iirejndicially tho fair trial of the criminal cases pending in connection with 
those riots, was disallowed by tlio President ; while another moved by Mr. S. K. P. 
Sinha. to discuss the qno.stiou of refusal by the authorities at Aurangabad to take 
out a Hindu procession after the riots was allowed by the Chair. 

After a short discussion, Mr. S. K. F, Sinha withdrew his adjournment motion, 
Hon’ble Mr. Tallents, Horae Member, having explained that he had used very guarded 
language because the whole thing was suhjudico and he never meant to convey that 
the right of the Hindus would in any way be interfered with. The Council 
then adjourned till the 21st. 
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Supplementary Demands 

2lit. NOVEMBER :~Tho Council voted to-day a number of supplementary demands, 
including Rs. 40,000 as grants-in-aid to local bodies to repair the communications 
damaged by the recent floods, Rs. lilO.OOO as loan to the Jharia W'ater Hoard for 
relaying a water {lipo lino and Rs. 177,000 under exoe.ss eKpendituro for jails due to 
receipt of increased orders for goods manufactured by jails aud supply of bed-sheets, 
kurtas and trousers to prisoners. 

Debate on Unemployment Report 

On the motion of lion. Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha^ Leader of the House a debate 
was initiated on the Unemployment Committee report. Mr. Jamuna Karjce^ parti¬ 
cipating in the discussion, urged the (xoverninent not to ignore the agriculturists who 
were the backbone of the province and tackle the unemployment prevailing among 
them. He asked Government to foster and develop cottage industries and pleaded 
lor the employment of young Biharis in industries of the province. Rai Bahadur 
Dwarkanatk asked Government to lose no time in implementing the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee as the problem was becoming graver and graver. 

The Governor’s Farewell Speech 

His Excellency the Governor then delivered his farewell address. In doing so. ho 
said that the Province, for some years jiast, had been struggling against the weight 
of falling revenue to maintain such progress as had been secured before post-war 
slump. 

Since the beginning of 1934, greatest effort has had to bo concentrated to repair 
the damage of the great earthquake on which the total ex[)enditure incurred had been 
in the region of three crores of rupees. These factors stood in the way of any not¬ 
able advance in the administration of Bihar. 

Referring to their passing the adolescent stage to full Provincial Autonomy and the 
financial position of the Province as a result of iSir Otto Nierneyer’s^ recommendations 
the Governor said that it was a gravt) disappointment to liirn to find that immediate 
betterment, which he pro[»osed for Bihar as the minimum necessary to start on her 
new career, was so limited. It was his earnest hope that thosii who became the 
leaders of the province, to f^hatever political party they belonged, would work not 
for aggrandisement for themselves, or exaltation of a party or a section of the com¬ 
munity but with the single object of doing what was best for the people of Bihar. 
Under this condition only, could this tremendous experiment of democracy, taken at 
a time when democracy iiad become discredited and had been discarded in so many 
countries in the world m favour of autocracy aud dictatorship, be a real success. 

The House was at tliis stage prorogued. 



The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session—Madras—SIst* August to 4th. September 1936 

The OovEnxoij’s Address 

Tbo August session of ibo Madras Legislative Council eommenced at Madras on 
Ibn 31st. August 1936, wlien JJis Excellency Sir Kurma Venkata JReddi^ 
the Acting Governor, addressed the Louse, lie reviewed the work so far done and 
said that it indicated v substantial raeasuie of jirogress in all directions, particularly 
in giving assistance to agriculturists. 

Kiderring to the relief of educated unemjiloyraent, Ilis Excellency, while 
admitting that Government bad not yet formulated a definite policy in the matter, 
said that it was a vast jirohlem which would tax fully the ingenuity of the new 
Ministry. Meanwhile, th(‘.y we.re paving the way for a consideration of the problem 
hy initiating a tumsus of the uneln])lo^ tal. 

TIis Kxcclleiiny at tiie outset indicated that l^ord Erlosim* would have to extend 
tile life of the firesent Council which would exjiire on November G until the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Jveforms and that Government eoiitemplated lidding another session 
early in December. 

Non-oI'TIciad Dills 

29th. AUGUST d'he Council devoted the wliole day to non-oflieial business. 
The llousi^ decided to eireulato for eliciting public opinion Mr. ChoivdarVs Madras 
Land Alienntwn Bill, which aimed at ])reventiug alienation of agricultural land to 
non-agriculturists. Two other Hills were rejected, including the Madras Entplaypes' 
Protection Bill, introduci'd by Mr. Basu Der, purporting to ameliorate the condition 
of employees in certain directions. 

Tlu' House unanimously adojitcd Mr. Koti Reddi's resolution recommending to 
Government to issuo instructions to registration ofTicers and others concerned to 
iuereaso the number of pulling stations so that ordinarily no voter need travel more 
tlian two miles to record liis vote during tlio ensuing elections to tlie provincial 
legislatures. 

The Imam’s Bill 

lit. to 3rd. SEPTEMBER :—The Coiineil discussed for all these day.s and passed 
on the drd kSepti-mhi'r the Imam's Dill which vested jiermanent occupancy lights on 
the tenants of Imam lands. 

Tile Dill was discussed in the House twice before, once being roturued by the 
Governor witli j-ccomrnendations and again by the (lOvernor-General who withheld 
assent to it on tlie ground that tlie Dill was exjuoprietory. This time the Goveiu- 
luout introduced the same with a provision for compensation to Tmamdars. 

The measure had the sujijiort of tlie Congress members in the Council and tlieir 
amendment reducing the amount of compensation from 2 and a half times tlie annual 
rent to only the annual rent was accepted by Government and adojited by the 
Ilouse. Another amendment seeking to exclude temples and charitable institutions 
from the o^ieratioii of the Dill was defeated, Congress members and Government 
o})i)osing it. The measure liad the support of Zamindars aud Jandloi'ds of the Justice 
Party while members of tlio Hniled Nationalist Party strongly opposed it. 

The Raja of Bohhili, in tlie course of his speech prior to tho passing of the 
Bill, said tliat lie did not wish to take up the .valuable time of the House 
at that late hour, but he wished only to state that if tlio legislation 
before the Ilouse was examined impartially, there could be no doubt that many 
concessions had been given to imamdars and tliat they had been placed in a certainly 
more favourable positiou than tho laiidlioldors under the Madras Estates Land Act. 
Members of the House would uo doubt be aware that as far as ‘private land’ was 
concerned, they had enlarged the categories of private land to which imamdars were 
allowed to lay claim. He had stated in his speech in 1933 that imamdars could not 
claim in tlieii lands any greater rights than that which the zemindars or tho original 
grantees of tlie imams possessed. It would be admitted on all sides that occupancy 
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went with the land and that the actual tiller of the soil was the owner of that right 
and that there could be no claim to occupancy right by the imamdar. 

From time to time during the discussions, ho said, the main issues had boon 
skilfully confused by bringing in the case of smaller inamdars. He would like to 
make it clear that this Bill was intended to apply to whole inam villages and minor 
inams did not come within the purview of the legislation. There was also no force, 
ho said, in the statement that inamdars were being deprived of legal rights which 
they now possessed. 

Mr. T. 6. Srinivasa Iyengar, the speaker said, had laid great stress on the point 
that it had not been proved that inarn tenants were worse oil’ than Zemindari tenants 
or that there was need for any special relief or protection. Ho would state that the 
very fact that they were tenants at will and rent was liable to bo enhanced was 
itself sufficient ground to say that, in this country, where the pressure on land was 
so heavy, the lot of the inam tenant could not possibly be an enviable one. As 
regards compensation, curious arguments wore put forward on behalf of the inamdars. 
He would suggest that inamdars ought to realise that in this matter a special conces¬ 
sion had been given to them for which, ho said, there was no parallel in the 
Madras Estates Land Act. 

“As regards compensation” the Raja of Bobbili stated, “it is not right to bring in 
the Land Acquisition Act; because in this case the so-called Kudivaram right is not a 
right which in my ojiinion, can bo computed in terms of rupees. This is a right 
which, in our opinion, according to the principles of the land tonuro in this country, 
cannot be I’ocognised and for which no compensation is duo. But T do not wish to 
go over tho ground again or repeat tlie reasons as to why the provision had to bo 
embodied in tho Bill, linamdars, 1 think, ought to be grateful for these special 
concessions which have been conceded to them. They have tho additional right to 
eject tenants if, within a period of one year, the tenant either refuses or is unablo 
to pay tho compensation.” It had boon stated on tho other side that this was of no 
advantage to them because after ejecting tho tenants, the inamdar could not convert 
tho land into jii'ivate land. If it was remembered that the primary principle of 
tho Bill was not to allow tho enlargement of the categorios of private land, there 
would bo no foundation for the complaint. 

Since inamdars had been given certain special rights, it was absolutely necessary 
to have special proofs and evidence. 

In season and out of season, the speaker proceeding said, individuals had stated 
that this measure was really intended to hit the Brahmins. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa hjengar : I do not think any member said that it w^as 
aimed at the Brahmin Community. At any rate, no Brahmin member of the House 
said that. Such a se;ious allegation against the members of a community should not 
be made. 1 have been the person who took a good part of the time in the discu¬ 
ssions and it was I that said that Non-Brahmins, who paid tho fullest value, are 
the people who constituted tho bulk of inamdars. 1 believe two or throe years ago, 
the Chief Minister himself referred to this and quoted ray speech. 

Tho Raja of Bobbili ; I am not making this serious allegation as Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar calls it, against tho Brahmin community. 1 said we have been attacked on 
the ground that it is intended to hit the Brahmin community. 

A voice : But he referred to “individuals”. 

The Raja of '‘Bobbili said that this allegation was unfounded, because those 
speakers who championed the cause of inamdars had themselves stated that if a 
census wore taken to-day of inamdars, it would be found that a majority of them 
were Non-Brahmins. 

The other charge made was that inamdars wore not represented in tho Council. 
The speaker did not think thoir cause had suffered for want of advocacy. 

Referring to Mr. C. K. Reddi’s speech and his reference to clause fG), the Raja 
of Bobbili said that he was personally opposed to this provision from the start. 
Although Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar termed tho benefits to inamdars under tho Bill as 
illusory, he (the Raja of Bobbili) would not bo surprised if this provision should make 
the saieguards given to inam tenants illusory. He hoped no such adverse results 
would ensue ana he hoped also that tho Government would in the future carefully 
consider the question of amending the Act in the direction necessary. 

This piece of legislation had been sponsored and supported neither on political 
nor communal grounds but only in furtherance of the principles for which he and 
his party stood. And they would have the satisfaction, if it became law, as they 
21 
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hoped it would, of haying enfranchised nearly a million tenants at will in inam 
villages, thus enlarging the electorate. 

Referring to Dr. Subharoyan’s remarks about the Government helping the forces 
of communism and socialism, lie said that if communism and terrorism did not find 
a fruitful soil in this province, it was duo to the fact that practically every member 
of the rural poi)u]ation had some interest or other in land. The principles of com¬ 
munism were totally opposed to individual ownership of land and it was to guard 
against all such political tljcories that they were supporting tliis measure which 
would, he said, not only give fixity of tenure but ])eace and contentment to a third 
of the agricultural ])opulation in estates. Dr. Hubbaroyan,; he said, threw a hint 
that the matters would not be left at this stage and tliat it would be carried to 
higher authorities. In this connection, he would ])oint out that in 1933, Dr. 8ubba- 
royan said that, as responsible members of the House, they ought to take the 
decisions of the House as binding and that he was against '^safeguards”. Now, 
after he had been transformed into a Congressman, Dr. Subbaroyan seemed to have 
changed his mental outlook and lie now wished to take advantage of tlie “reserve 
powers” vested in tho Governor and the Governor-General. Ho did not know 
whether Dr. Hubbaroyan sjioke on his own behalf or on tliat of the Congress. But. 
Dr. iSubbaroyan occupied a jiosilion which he could not understand ; for Dr. Rubba- 
royan belonged to tho United Nationalist Party in tho Council and to the Congress 
outside. At tho same time, the Ivaja of Bobbili said, he was grateful to Mr. C. R. 
Reddi and his group who gave their supjKirt to this measure both by their 

votes and Bpeoches and wdio “had the courage of their convictions.” 

Concluding, the Itaja of Bobbili exjiressed ap}>reeiation of the great patience and 
tact with which the hou. the Itevenue Member lias jdloted tliis measure, and of the 
services of Mr. M. G. Patiiaik, who ho said, liad boon of the greatest assistance in all 
stages of the measuie. lie hojied that the Bill would soon find a place on the 
statute book and bo a lasting boon to tho inam tenants. 

Riyeus Conservancy Amend. Bill 

feir Charles Soutcr next introduced tho bill (item 4) further to amend the 

Madras Rivers Conservancy Act 1884, and moved that it be taken into consideration 
at once. 

The Revenue Member said that the Bill was a non-controvorsial one. The object 
was this. Ill view of tlie provisions of Section 290 of the Government of India Act 
1935, tlie Acts in force in this Presidency had to he amended wherever necessary, 

in order to vest in the Board of lievenue, the appellate powers in revenue matters 

now exorcised by the Governor-in-Council. It was therelore iiroposed in this Bill to 
vest in the Board ot luivi'uuo the appellate powers referred to in the proviso to 
Section 14 of the Madras Rivers Coiisei vaiicy Act, 1884. 

Tlie motion was (jarried. The two clauses of the Bill were agreed to without a 

decision and the Bill was jiassed into law. 

Election to Boards 

The Hon. the Baja of Bobbili next introduced tho Bill further to amend the 
Madras District Municipalities Act^ 1920 and the Madras Local Boards Act^ 1920 
and moved that it be taken into consideration. 

The Chief Minister said that during tho reeorit elections to local bodies, a number 

of instances had come to tJie notice of the Government in which courts had granted 

injunctions for restraining tlio conduct of elections to municipal councils and local 
boards. As would be seen from the statement of objects and reasons to tho Bill, 
these injunctions had been granted mostly on allegations of the irregular omission 
or the inegular inclusion of the names of electors in the electoral rolls prepared 
in accordance will] the rules framed for tho purpose under the Madras District 
Municipalities Act or tlie Madras J.ocal Boards Act This caused considerable admi¬ 
nistrative incoiiveniciice, as it had become possible for a few irresponsible persons 
to hold up an election or even an entire general election. The object of the Bill was 
to furnish a self-contained machinery for all matters connected with elections. It 
was therefore considered desirable to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act 
and the Madras Local Boards Act by including therein a specific provision prohibiting 
courts from granting injunctions for restraining proceedings which were being or 
were about to be taken iindei' the rules for the preparation or publication of electoral 
rolls or for the conduct of elections. 
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Mr. Nachiyyappa Qounder moved that the consideration of tho Bill be adjourned 
sine die. Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed moved that the Bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. 

The motion that the consideration of tho Bill bo adjourned sine die was then put 
and lost. The motion that the ]Till ho circulated for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion was also lost, and the motion that tho Bill be taken into consideration was 
agreed. All the clauses of the Bill (three in number) were then passed without any 
discussion and formed part of the Bill. The Raja of Bobhili then moved that the Bill 
be passed into Law. The motion to pass tho Bill into law was carried. 

Children’s Act Amendino Bill 

The lion. Mr. Pannirselvam introduced a Bill to-dav to amend the Children’s Art 
and moved that it be referred to a Select Committee. LHiiaiens Act 

the object of tho Bill was to make tho Act more effec¬ 
tive, by ompoweimg the Court to commit a youthful offender, to the custody of a 
person who wa.s not a relative of tho child and ‘ by providing W his boinrproduoed 
befoie the Couit by a person who had undertaken the custody of tho offondor with 
certified school, should ho fail to respond to care and’treat¬ 
ment. The Bill also wixs intended, tho Law Member .said, to bring within its scope 
children who wei'o subject to immoral influences ^ 

The motion was carried and tho Bill was referred to a Soloct Committee. 

M.-vnuAs Famine Relief Fund 

The hon. Sir Geoffrey Bracken next introduced a Bill to provide for the establish- 
called the Madras Famine Relief Fund, for utilisa- 
occasions of serious famine and of distress caused by serious drought flood 
^ calamities. Be moved that tho Bill be considered at once.^ ’ 

n . that tlio firmciph^ of tlie Bill had been accoptod by the Houso on 

a previous occasion unanimously ; and tho Devolution Rules had beon amended suit- 

fn L^Iss oVh’r'/n kl-hV dcriared that the balance in the Fund 

alri if / ■ V y proposed to be utilised on protective irrigation works 

of th^ oxcosl am^ ^ proposals for the utilisation 

in^ 1*1 Jj-as a simple measure to enable the Fund being in- 

i Qn o of the r.overnmont of Tndi.a. Thon^ was no need to refor it 

delay would mean loss of interest. If the Gov- 
.rnmont of India placed the money at their disposal, say, on tho 1st. of October tho 

current year a sum of Ks. 20,000, 
ofTmiiy Ti They wore still under tlio control of the Government 

Iv fret hand'' ZZrZfZT- ’ / a complete- 

of making amendments now, it would bo much better to leave 

couinZitilised''to change the purpo.ses for which the money 
couia be uhlise 1 and also the class of securities in which tho money could be 

-fk '1- """'''J q«''« I'ossibio f(ir tho now Govornmont for 

Wishod to invest tlio Inind in their own loans, lie would, therefore 

b?t n Inif ri"^ ,f"i' reforouce of tho Bill to a Select Committeo, 

allow the Bill to be taken info consideration at once. 

derAfi^nTF^T i^ito consideration was next put and carried. Consi- 

aeration of tho clause of the Bill was taken up. 

Clauses 1 to 6 were put and carried Clause 7 was put. Mr. G Rameshwar Ran 

Sort^orR^ZoO hZV''financial year should not fall 
So amendment to insert a new proviso to the 

^ V payment towards the deficiency should be in 

addition to the contribution referred to in Section 3.’ Hi.s idea, Mr*. G Rameshwar 
Rao said, was to make the annual contribution to tho fund obligatory on the Govern¬ 
ment 111 view of the chronic famine conditions prevailing in large areas in tho nresi- 

?h“74;i'aSSi. """ *• >" -i-i "ii.sv;” 

S ssr, ‘fipss's S 
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that the proposed conferonce iu regard to the Tungahhadra Project would result in 
some permanent good to the districts affected. 

Mr. Koii Rcddi moved that the sum be fixed at ‘Rs. 75 lakhs’ instead of ‘Es, 
100 lakhs’. 

Sir Geoffrey Bracken replied that he had great sympathy with the prudent finan¬ 
cial provision which the members opposite had suggested in the amendment. Ho noticed 
that the amount of Rs. 40 lakhs was sought to be raised to varying figure from Rs. 
50 to Rs. 100 lakhs. In respect of this matter, there was no need to obtain the sanc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State. But it was rather a matter in which they were com¬ 
mitting the new Government, lie would suggest that if they fixed the sum at Rs. 
100 lakhs, they would be going far beyond the requirements. In recent years, the 
amount required for famine relief, never exceeded in one year Rs. 32 lakhs. It was 
the figure for Ganjam famine in 1920-21. Last year famine relief cost Rs. 17 lakhs. In 
this matter, ho was prepared to be guided by the opinion of the House. If Rs. 40 lakhs 
povided for in the Bill was not felt to bo sufficient, ho was piepared to suggest Rs, 50 
lakhs. They could leave it to the new Government to raiso it, if they liked. 

The House eventually agreed to amend the tigiiro Rs. 40 lakhs into Rs. 50^ lakhs. 

As a consequential amendment in the same clause, the animal contribution to be 
made by the Government was raised from Rs. 3 lakhs into Rs. 5 lakhs. The amend¬ 
ment was put to thu House and carried. Clause 7 as amended then formed part 
of tiio Bill. 

The J'reamblo was then allowed to stand part of the Bill. The hon. Sir Geoffrey 
Bracken tiicn moviai that tiio Bill as amended bo passed into Law. The motion was 
car'Ied without discussion and the Bill was passed into law. The House at this stage 
adjourned. 

Dr. MuNicirALiTiEs Act Amend. Bill 

4th. SEPTEMBER :--Thc hon. the Raja of Bobbin introduced a Bill to-day further to 
amend the Madras District Miinicijialities Act, 1920, for certain purposes and moved 
that it be taken into consideration. 

In the “Objects and Reasons”, it was stated that doubts had been raised as to 
the validity of bye-laws made by certain municipalities levying cliaiges on the ‘tap 
rate’ system for water consumed in excess of the maximum free allowance. The 
object of tiiu Bill, it was stated, was to validate all by-laws, orders and agreements 
f)ased on the ‘taji rate’ system which had been made, issued or entered into before 
the provisions of the measure came into effect. 

The hon. tlie Raja of Bohbili, introducing the Bill and moving that it he taken 
into consideration, said that it was found expensive and inconvenient to adopt a 
uniform system of metering and on this account, the Government recently sanctioned, 
at the request of certain municipalilies, the levy of water tax at particular rates 
por taj). Tins system, he said, was woiking satisfactorily in a number of munici¬ 
palities. Tho question was recently raised if the levj of a tax on a tap-rate system 
was consistent with the jtrovisions of the Act. On the other hand, the opinion had 
been expressed that the question of free supply would arise only in the case of 
public taps, and whore ])rivato connections wore given to houses, it would he open 
to municipal authorities to levy a tax. To remove all doubts in the matter, ho said, after 
taking legal opinion, tJie Government had decided to move the Bill. The Bill would 
enable municipal councils to frame by-laws from time to time on tho tan-rate system. 

Mr. Bashcer Ahmed Sayced moved that the Bill bo referred to a select committee, 
Tho motion to refer tlie Bill to a select committee was put and lost. 

Clauses 1, 2 and 3 were then passed without discussion. Clause 4 dealt with tho 
question ot payment for water supplied, 

Mr. Sayeed moved an araonumeut, to the effect, that water should ba 
supplied free to certain classes of buildings. He stated that the object of his amend¬ 
ment was that water should bo supplied free to temples, churches and mosques. 
In tho city, it was so. There had been an agitation on tho part of worshippers of 
certain municipalities against the levy of water charges. There was justification, ha 
added, for excmjitiug those places of worship from payment. If an outright exemp¬ 
tion could not bo granted, ho would request the Government to give liberty to 
municipalities to prescribe the number and classes of buildings to which free supply 
could bo given. The loss of income would not be much. 

Mr. Hameed Khan suggested that the following proviso be inserted at the end of 
Clause 4 (b) to meet the wishes of aU sides; “Provided that no water charges ba 
leviable on places of public worship.” 
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The Hon the Raja of Bohhili next introduced a Bill further to amend the Madras 
District Municipalities Act for certain purposes and moved that it bo taken into 
considoration. 

The object of the Bill, ho said, was to raise the maximum limit of the pay of 
the Oomraissionor of the Madura Municipality from Es. 800 to _Rs. 1,2C0. In view 
of the size and irajiortanco of the Madura municipality, he said, the Government 
considered necessary and desirable to appoint a Commissioner with larger adminis¬ 
trative experience. The present maximum, he said, restricted the choice for tho 
ooraraissionorship. 

Mr. Nachiyappa Ooundcr moved that the further considoration of the Minister’s 
motbn be adjourned sine die. Ho said that tho maximum of Ks. 800 now provided 
for in the Act w^as quite an adoquato amount for a Commissioner of even a Munici¬ 
pality of the size of Madura. The present state of municipal finances could not 
hermit of a salary of more than Rs. 800 being given. Moreover, it must bo remem¬ 
bered that the Madura Municipal Council, which had to find funds for tho staff, had 
passed a resolution against tho j)roposal for increasing tho Commissioner’s salary. 

If tho salary was raised to Rs. 1 20C) as proposed in tho Bill, the commitment of the 
Municipality would come to Ks. 1,500 if pensionary contribution, leave allow^ance, etc., 
wore taken into considoration. 

Tho Hon. tho Ra;a of Bobbili said it w^as not proposed straightaway to apnoint a 
person on the salary suggested. The Commi.ssionor who would be appointed would be a 
Iiorson already in Government sorvico. Tho Bill only sought to empower tlie Government 
to ajipoint the officer contemplated by it. Mr. Koti Reddi’s argument appeared to 
him as novel, ilo had stated that tho salary and status of the Commissioner should 
not depend on the size and population but should depend u{) 0 n the hours of work. 
This argument ho coidii not accept. The Government considered that this measure 
was essential in the interests of tho Madura Municipality. 

Mr. Nachiyappa Ooundcr said that a revenue divisional officer on Rs. 800 would 
be able to satisfy the requirements of the Madura Municipality. To appoint a person 
on Rs. 1,200 would bo a great burden on the Municipality. 

The amendment of Mr. Nachiyappa Gounder was after discussion lost. 

The clauses of tho Bill were agreed to without discussion. Clause 2 of the Bill 
runs as follows :— 


In clause (a) of sub-soction (6) of section 12-C of tho Madras District Mnnicipali- 
ties Act, 1920, for the words ‘not exceeding eight hundred rupees per mensem in 
tho aggregate’, the words ‘not exceeding in the aggregate, one thousand two hundred 
rupeos per mensem in tho case of the Madura Municipality and eight hundred 
rupees per mensem iu the case of any other municipality,’ shall bo substituted. 

The Hon. the Raja of Bobbili moved that the Bill be passed into law. The 
Bill was passed into law. 

City Police Act Amend. Bill 

The Home Member then presented tho report of the Select Committee on the Bill to 
amend the Madras City Police Act and moved that the Bill, as reported by the 
Committee, be taken into considoration. 

The motion was carried and the House took up the consideration of the Bill 
clause by clause. 

There were no amendments to clauses and these were all allowed to stand part 
of the Bill. 

The Bill was then passed into law, on the motion of the Home Member. 
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Dt. Police Act Amend, Bill 

The hOD. Mr. C. F. Brarhenhury next presented the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee oil the Bill further to amend the Madras District Police Act 1859 and moved 
that the measure as amended by the Select Committoo bo taken into consideration. 

The object of the Bill is to bring out clearly the intention of the Indian Police 
Act, 18C1 in the matter of setting up two categories of police officers, the superior 
category of officers embracing the Insjiector-Oeneral, the Deputy Inspector-General, 
pd all other superior officers down to Deputy Biiporintcndents of Police and an 
inferior category embracing all ranks from Insjiector downwards. Another object of 
the Bill js to amend the provisions of the Act in respect of the imposition of fines, 
etc., wuth a view to recovering from the ])ay of the police officer concerned the 
whole or jiait of any pecuniary loss caused to the Government by negligence or 
broad 1 of orders. 

Arnendrnents given notii^e of were not moved. The clauses of the Bill were 
accepted without auy discussion and the Bill was passed into law. 

Motoj; Yeiiigles Act Amend. Bill 

n of Bohbtli then presented the report of the Select Committee on 

the Bill to amend the Madras Motor Vdiiides Taxation Act, 1931, for certain purposes 
and moved that the Bill as amended by the Select Committee be taken into consider¬ 
ation. Tlie Bill was passed. 

Borstal School Amend, Bill 

On the motion of tlio hon. Mr. A. T. Pa 7 wirsdvam, the Bill to amend the Madras 
-Borstal School’s Act was taken into consideration and passed. 

First Offenders’ Bill 

The hon. Mr. Bannirsolvam next moved that tlie Bill to provide for the release 
on probation of first offenders ho referred to a Sefect Committee. 

The ohjoct of the Bill ivas to introduce the probation system for first offendeis in 
the city of Madras and a few seleided rnofussil areas. 

Tlie motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was put to the House and 
carried. 

Dt. Municipalities Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

Tlio house then took uji for consideration the amendment of Mr. Basheer Ahmed 
in regip'd to tlie tree supplv of water to places of public worship moved in connec¬ 
tion with clause 4 of the Bill to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act, the 

consideration of wliioli was adjourned to onahio an agreed amendment being moved. 

Mr, Bashcer Ahmed stated that after consultation with tlie Baja of Bobbili and 
otlier members of the House, he agreed to his amendment being drojiped. In its 
l>lacc, he moved an amendment to the E.\)danation to Sub-Section 2 of Section 31 of 

the Act. Tlie amendment was to the elToct tliat the words Tanks in and near 

mosques, temples efc,’ ho removed from llie explanation. Ho said that if those words 
wore removed, it would have the effect of giving oxem})tioii to jilaces of worship 
from payment of any charge for consnmidion of water. 

The Raja of Bohbih accejited the amendment stating that it did not give any 
wholesale exomjition to religious institutions in a municipality, but only made it 
possible fur those institutions which deserved special treatment to ho given free 
sujiply of water. 

Tlio amendment was then ]mt to the House and carried. 

Clause 4 as amended was next put to the House and agreed to. 

The Baja of Bobbili then moved that the Bill as amended be passed into law. 

The House ado{)ted this motion without discussion and the Bill was passed into law. 

The House then adjourned sine die. 


December Session-Madras—30th November to 4th. December 1936 

Ofeigial Bills and Motions 

The last session of the Council under the Montford Constitution commenced at 
Madras on the 30lh November 1936, Mr, Ramachandra Reddi presiding. 
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The Law Memher presented reports of the select committee on the Bills further 
to amend the Madras Children's Act^ J920^ the Madras Village Courts Act and also 
the Madras Probation of Offenders Bill, The clauses of thess Bills having been 
considered, the Bills were introduced into Council and wore passed into laws. 

lit. DECEMBER :—Discussion on the motion by the Minister of Development 
regarding an increase in the Government guarantee in respect of debentures issued 
by the Central Land Mortgage Bank had not concluded yesterday—but was passed 
to-day—when the adjournment motion, of which notice had boon given by Mr. Koti 
Reddi was taken up. The motion related to the (iovornment Order issued on October 
21 regarding the grant of land revenue concessions for the current fasli in so far as it 
related to the refusal of Government to grant any general remission of dry assessment 
and any general concession in the matter of water cess. 

Speakers pleaded that some concessions having been shown to dry lands similar 
concessions should bo shows to wet lands. It was also stated that ryots raising crops 
on dry lands wore not so prosperous as those that raised crops on wot lands. 

Sir Charles Soutcr., the Revenue Member, explained the [lolicy of Governmoiit in 
regard to this question and said that he could not acceiit the resolution. The motion 
was however put and carried. 

Mr. Subramania Bhafta gave notice of a motion asking for tlie adjournment of 
the Legislature “to discuss the recent action of the Local Governmoiit against Congress 
workers canvassing for Congress candidates in connexion with the ensuing elections 
to the local legislature in Malabar and elsewhere in the Presidency.” 

The Government raising no objection, the President admitted the adjourn¬ 
ment motion to discuss the GovernmenPs order of Oct, 21 regarding the grant of land 
revenue concessions for current Fasli so far as it related to the Government’s refusal 
to grant any general remission on dry assessment and any general concession in the 
matter of tiie water cess. 

The motion was put and carried without division. The Revenue Member replying to 
the debate explained the Government’s policy in the matter. The llouse then adjourned. 

Unemployment I'uoblem 

2nd. DECEMBER To-day, after interpellations, Mr. P. V. Krishnayya Choudhri 
(the Council’s tSecretary) moved an adjournment motion to discuss the stops taken by 
the Local Government to deal with the situation arising from the recent cyclone which 
devastated Guntur District. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan : May I know if it is the practice or if it is permitted 
by statute that the Secretary to the Council can raise a motion for adjournment of 
the House V 

The President : 1 do not think that thoro is any objection either by convention 
or hy statute to the Secretary to the Council moving a motion for adjournment of the 
House, No doubt it is a peculiar thing, this being the first time that we have come 
across such a motion. On that account, however, 1 do not tliink it can be disallowed. 

Sir Charles Souter said he .‘had no objection and tlie President allowed tlici 
discussion. 

The motion was withdrawn after the Revenue Member had enumerated the stops 
taken bjr the Government and had assured the House that everything would be done 
to alleviate the distress of the people. 

Replying to a question regarding the steps the Government had taken to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Unemployment Committee, the Home Member stated 
that at the instance of the Government of India, this Government was considering the 
question of revising the educational system of the province with a view to reducing 
the number of persons taking up University courses and diverting a majority of 
students to courses of study which qualify them for a profession or trade. The question 
of revising the curriculum of elementary schools was also engaging the attention of 
the Government. 


Butter-Milk to Prisoners 

3rd. DECEMBER There was an interesting discussion in the Council to-day 
regarding the supply of butter milk to all prisoners. The question was raised 
by a cut motion when the Law Member moved supplementary grant of Rs. 17,07,00 
on account of jails and convict settlements. 
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Replying, the Law Member said that one lakh of rupees would be required for the 
purpose and if the money could bo found, lie was sure that the authorities would give 
the best consideration to'the matter. The cut motion was rejected. 

OovimNOR’s Spp:ecii 

Later, H. E. the Governor drove in State to the Council Chamber and addressed the 
House for the last time before the elections. 

Addressing the Councii Lord Erskine^ the Governor, said that unless some-thing 
quite unexpected occurred tliis would bo the final sitting of the Council. 

“To-day is therefore a land-mark in the political iiistory of the Presidency for on 
the next occasion tliat a representative body assembles in this chamber it will meet 
under a dilfei'ent constitution and bo charged with even greater rosponsibitities. 

“So far as my Government are coucernod, arrangements preliminary to the intro¬ 
duction of the new Constitution have been completed or are nearing completion. In 
the matter of elections to the Provincial Legislature the electoral rolls have been 
published and returning officers are engaged in working out details of arrangemonts 
lor tl ]0 conduct of polling and of such measures as are necessary to prevent any 
form of rowdyism or intimidation. 

“Government servants”, continued ITis Excellency^ “have already been made 
aware of the duty laid upon them of strict impartiality m the conduct of the elec¬ 
tions blit at the same time 1 desire to make it ])erfeetfy clear that Government will 
in no circumstances tolerate projiagauda disguised under the cloak of oloetioneering 
for the subversion of Government as by law established. Further instructions will 
bo issued in due course to all Goveriimimt servants to the effect that wliilo not 
interfering with legitimate eleclioneoring activities, they sliould neglect no precaution 
against organized lawlessness and intimidation and not hesitate to act jiromptly and 
vigorously against any organization or individual attempting to interfere with free 
and orderly conduct of the elections. Indeed the sole aim of my Government will be 
to see that voters may be able freely to exercise their franchise, without fear of 
violence or throats from any quarter.” 

His Excellency made particular reference to the subject of elementary education. 
Ho said he had been struck with the fact that of the very large sums wliieh Gov¬ 
ernment spends ariuually ou elementary education a considerable proportion had been 
thrown away on inefficient schools while efficient schools had not received the full 
encouragement they deserved. 

“This state of affairs is to bo remedied. Summarised briellv Government’s policy 
will ho to witlidraw support from schools whicli are inefficient, incomplete and 
uneconomical and, at the same time, to give increased sujjport to schools which come 
up to tl )0 requij-oil standards. Hand in hand with tlieso measures will bo a real 
endeavour to improve the conditions of service of elementary teachers.” 

His Excellency concluded : 1 feel every conhdence that moderation and prudence 
will continue to jirevail in the Presidency and that the conduct of future govern¬ 
ments and legislatures will bo such as to ensure ordered progress in our affairs to 
the groat advantage of the whole population. 

4th. DECEMBER To-day being the last day of the session eloquent tributes were 
paid to the President for the manner in which he had conducted the deliberations 
of the Council for six long years. Speakers including Sir K. V. Reddi^ loader of tlie 
House, Mr. P. T, Rajan^ Development Minister and others referred to his impartiality, 
patience, great tact and, above all, pleasant humour. 

Mr. Ramachandra Reddi\ the President thanked the speakers for their kind words. 

At the couclusion of the business the President read a message from the Governor, 
proroguing the Council. 
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November Session—^Peshawar—9th to 2l8t November 1936 

Election of President 

Khan Bahadur Ahdur Rahiin^ norainatod President of the Frontier Council since 
February was unanimously elected to the Chair when the Council opened for its last 
session at Peshawar on the 9th. November 1936. As soon as the Governor’s approval 
was received, the Home Member conveyed the messa,‘,"e of congratulations from the 
Governor to Khan Bahadur Ahdur Rahim on being the first eUnded President of the 
Council. Occujiying the Cliair, Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim assured that he would hold 
the scales even between all parties and sections. 

Official Bills 

After the election of the President,; the House passed the elected President's 
Salary Bill and the Punjab alienation of land act frontier provin''es amendment Dill 
which aimed to prevent fruit-bearing trees from attachment. 

The Governor’s Address 

His Excellency Sir Ralph Ori/fitli^ the Governor next addressed the Council for the 
last time. In doing so, His E.Kcellency said :— 

“The forthcoming olections will be contested by all parties and I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to say that the jjarticipation therein by the IChudai Khidrnatgar })arty is wel-. 
corned by the Goveiurnent, but that |)artieipation must be on constitutional lines for 
it is U[)ori this condition that the Government agreed to susiicnd the ban that exists 
in this province upon the Congress. 

share of 
parties, 
and may 
occupied 

in this Council by the opposition. If tlie latter proves to be the case, then I would 
remind them of the convention whereby the British Opposition comes to be 
styled His Majesty’s Oj)j)osition. The Ministry that will conduct and be responsible 
for the Government of this province will be the leaders of the party which commands 
or of parties which command a majority of votes of the electorate. That Government 
will be faced with "jiposition and criticism within this Council Chamber, but that 
opposition and that criticism must be conducted just as the Government itself will be 
conducted on constitutional lines. There is no place in the constitution for non-co- 
operation which, whatever form it may take, can only bo interpreted as a challenge 
which must and will be met.” 

Reviewing the progress during the four and half years of his tenure as (Jovernor, 
which was coincident with the life of the Council, His Excidlency characterised the 
period as a most important stage in the constitutional devclo[)ment of the province 
and expressed satisfaction with the Council’s notable achievements. Recounting the 
Legislative enactments vis-a-vis the prosperity and welfare of the rural iiopulation, 
His Excellency the Governor said that the (Jovernment were considering a bill on the 
lines of the acts placed upon the Statute book in other provinces for setting up Debt 
Conciliation Committees. This, however, was a measure that still required further exa¬ 
mination and would have to await consideration of tlio new ministry. Alluding to 
beneficent activities His Excellency said that despite financial stringency the exfiendi- 
ture of these departments had risen from Rs. 28,10,000 in 1931-d2 to* Rs. 34,43,000 
in 1936-37. 

The Governor recalled the words of advice which Lord Willingdon addressed to 
members of this Council on the occasion of its inauguration to the effect that they 
should beware of being tempted into hasty or procinitate courses. Looking back 
upon these four and a half years, ho could say with full assurance that those words 
ot advice had borne good fruit. “It can, I think, be said, that you have not been 
tempted into hasty or precipitate courses and T believe that, when the time comes, 
as it will come within the next few mouths to raise the suporstructure upon founda- 
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This coiidiliou was tullilled, that jiarty and its leaders will enjoy the same 
political life in tlic province, as is the right, under the constitution, of all 
“Some of that party will be returned as members of tlio new Assembly 
either form or heli) to form the ministerial nartv or may occupy seats now 
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tions that you liavo laid, it will he seen that those foundations liave been well and 
truly laid. That in itself is no mean achioveinont on the part of the Council which 
came last into the held of reforms, ami whose existence covered a brief span of but 
four and half years. Ihit that is not your only achievement. This Council came 
into existence at one of the most tioubled and stormy periods in the history of the 
Frovince. At no time were qualities of moderation, and sanity of thought and out¬ 
look more nccessai’v than they were then. Tluise qualities have, I am glad to say, 
been shown to a d' gree and with consistency that have not only won for this 
Council warm a))])royal of other ]U'ovinees but have in no small measure contributed 
to oi'derly and ordered ]>rogi-ess that this ])rovince has made along the path of 
eonsfitutional piogress. _ tt • i 

Ills Excell(‘n(;y also lefeniMl to their kinsmen aeross the border. He said the 
lecord of these, past four and half years is, for all its disapjioiutments and hopes 
unrealised^ not oiu' that \\e iuhm] ri'proach ourselvi's with. There has been peace and 
Older within lino oiovince and fiiendly and neighluHirly rtdations which has been 
maintained hidwecn inhahitants of it and tlndr kinsmen who live across its borders. 
Upon the maintenance of peace and of these goixl relations must, in main, depend 
nut only the h:i|ipin(‘.ss and contt'utment of the ja'Ojdc’ lait also the success of any 
measuics that may he takmi to improve and ameliorate their economic lot. Conversely 
nothing can dc incie tc letard progix'ss, ^\]lethcr social, ]>olitical or economic, than 
disorder and disies|icet tci authority. “Fur that reason I rcjoitie that our feet are 
now liimly jdaci'd upon the path of oi’dmly and constitutional jirogress^and we can 
look forward to the futviic, confident in oiir now tried and jiroved capacity for Self- 
G overrun out.” 

CovKiiNoiUs Fckli II Criticised 

11th. NOVEMBER •-“The aniioiincement to suspend the ban upon Congress Party 
shows a change in IIk' Govei nnient angle of vision and, to mv mind, is a happy 
augury for the j»ro\'inet‘. The reassurama', in the addn^ss, of the stried neutrality 
of the (iovernment and its oirna'is in the impending elections would have dispelled 
eertain misundt'rstandings whiidi are being created by the ae.tivities of some 
inteu'sted people,’' i;ai(i Malik Khnda Bakhsh^ leader of the Op)iosition in the 
Council commenting on tho Governor’s address. Ho regretted that all the 
absorbing jiroblems of nnomployment found no place* in tlic address, nor did the 
Governor reft'r to the Shai iat Act, whiedi stood in history as a monumental non- 
ofticial achievement, ilis Excellency had not taken tho liouse into his contidenco 
as to the stejis which the Goveiaiinent liad taken or ]>roj»osed taking to save the 
province from a financial crisis whiedi may any day overtake it on account of the 
top-heavy administration. The most noteworthy feature of tlio address, however, 
was that it sneeoedeil iii tiioronghly vindicating the lutroduetiuii of loforms in the 
Frontieig thei'eby setting at n.aiight tho misgivings of those reactionaries who have 
been wasting lime and eiieigy to pi'uve tho backwardness and incapacity of the 
Fi'ontici' jieople to i un pai lioincntary institutions. 

h’ELEASE OF Kll.AX AbIUJE GaFI..\U Kua.V 

12th. NOVEMBER The Council rejected by 1^0 vofe.s against 8, Mr. Abdul 
Qaiijunds resolution iecoinmciidiiig to tho Government to remove all restrictions on 
Khan Abdul (Jaffar Klian and to allow Jiirn unconditional entry into the Frontier and 
unconditional jiarticipatiou in the coming elections to the Provincial Assembly. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Abdul Qaiyuin attributed tho grant of reforms to tho 
sacritices of Mr. GalVar Khan’s party and appealed that he should he allowed to come 
to reap the fruit of his struggle. He was the only person who could control his 
party in and outside the Council. Their efforts would bo to build a strong Govern¬ 
ment and bring peace and tranquility to the Province, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum critically 
analysing tlie Governor’s address to the Council said, “There is no justification for 
i-etaiuing the ban on Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan. If tho Government waut certain con¬ 
ditions to he fiiltilled, it is all the more necessary that that leader should be here.” 

Mr. (Jhulain Uabbani, opposing the resolution, said that tho removal of tho ban 
would bo detrimental to the peace and tranquility of tho province and was surprised 
that tho resolution should have been moved at all by lawyers who wore memWs of 
the House that enacted the law wliereuiider tho order was served on Mr. Abdul 
GatTar Khan. 

Mr. Fir Baksh, giving tho fullest support to the resolution, said that Mr. Gaffar 
Khan was decidedly a patriot who served his country and whose aim was to organise 
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Ihe people for their welfare. He said that it was expected that on the expiry of 
his term of sentence, Mr. Gaffar Khan would be allowed to visit his kith and kin 
just as other leaders in India had been allowed and asked if this ban was based on 
idatoemanship, strict le^al provisions and the constitution. If Mr. Khan’s presence 
could not he prejudicial to tlie interests of ])eaco and tranquility of other provinces 
whore he was at ])resent stayin^^, the speaker was at a loss to undcj’staiid how his 
activities would affect pea<;o in the frontier. Examinin^^ the Govoi'nor’s address 
critically, ho said that tho continuance of the ban was a^ciinsi tlie most recent 

announcement of tho Governor. 

Mr. Aiirangzeh said that the Governor’s address to which Opposition mombors 
made reforonces was not an unilateral apu-eemont. Tiio Governor had made a gener¬ 
ous gesture and there must he some response from tho other party. Ho sug¬ 
gested that it would bo in tho interest of tho province that tho resolution was with¬ 
drawn whereafter the Government might consider the situation. 

Mr. Mahk Khuda Baksh said that Mr. Abdul OuiCfar Khan’s whole life was de¬ 
voted to tho ])roaching of non-violence in accoidance with the teachings of Islam. 
Tho onus of jiroving jii.stincalion of tho order against liim lay on tJio Government. 
They could institute proceedings jn a court of law and give Mr. Khan an opi)ortunity 
to defend himself. 

Nau^ab Hnmididlah said that there was no necessify for the resolution because 
Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan had not committed any offtmci' for which lie was turnetl out 
of his country, in reality tio was doing sonudhing which tho Govornraont considered 
improper. If he wanted to come back, ho could settle terms with the Goveniment. 

Opnosing the resolution, Mr. Qidncy^ Home Member, wi.shed, witliout rancour, to 
place before the House certain facts since it had been claimed Mr. Abdul Galfar Khan 
was an aiiostle of non-violence. Hn remindeddhe House of tliose scenes of intimidation 
tliat took plaeo in Charsadda and Mardan (lining tlu' last elections when things W'ent 
to such an extent in one oonstitnoncy that only throe voters had courage to go to 
the polling station. W^as freedom of franchise allowed to thoii‘ ojipononts on that 
occasion V Tlieir sole aim and object urns to Avreck the constitution by mass inti¬ 
midation and render tlio holding of el(>ctions impossitde. It was tlie Govcimmerit’s 
firm intention that there should bo no re[>etition of those scenes of violence. 

Mr. (lidney traced the history of Mr. (fatfar Khan's activities and referred to the 
invitation oxlend(‘d to him by the Chief Commissioner in I Dill to attend the Darba.i 
yhero tho announcement regarding reforms was made. Tlit're was no reply to tliat 
invitation and none had been receiv(‘(l since. On tlie other hand, Mr. Khan and liis 
jiarty would have no (;o-o])('ration with the Government, as the ndorms were inade¬ 
quate. Notliing sliort of indojtendence would satisfy him and his jiarty. 8o tlio Gov¬ 
ernment was eomju'lh’d to take action and suppress au insurrectionary movement. 
Then the time cami- wlicn the (‘Joverrimi'ni lliought that, ilio internment of its leaders 
was no longer necessary. Even then tliore was no desire on tho [)art of (Jalfar Khan 
to co-operate witli the Government. On tho contrary tlio tir.st thing he did to sign¬ 
alise his rcleaso wuis to mako a spci’ch for which lie wuis prosecuted by the Rombay 
Government. AVithout some declaration from Mr. Khan, the Government could not be 
expected to agree to his iincouditional ndcase. 

The Home Member repeated the Governor’s declaration in his address suspending 
tho ban on Klindai Kbidmatgars (Ked Shirts) if they desired to contest the elections 
on constitutional lines. There had been no removal of tlio ban. It had been suspend¬ 
ed subject to certain conditions on the fnlfilment to wliicli would depend its continu¬ 
ance. Referring to tlie recent activities of Congress h*aders in the province in con¬ 
nection with the Peshawar District J'oard (ilections, tho Homo Member said Uiat 
there was an attemjit to revive semi-military or military foimations. Speeches wero 
made demanding complete independence and freedom from slavery of Ferangi. He 
quoted from several speeches characterising them of military tone and said tliat it 
was an amazing asscition that the reforms wore duo to Mr. Gaffar^^ Khan’s activities. 

He said he could hardly imagine a more startling or more unfounded statement. 

Continuing, the Home Member said that these speeches could hardly be claimed 
as harmless matter for an election cam[)aign. They were being prepared not for a 
constitutional struggle but for a war of iiulepcndcuoe to which they resorted in 1980- 
3l. There w^cre continued references to the struggle for iridepondoneo and Mr. 
Gidney denied that the situation liad changed. He asked if these extiacts did not 
show that they were calculated to excite hatred and contempt against the Govern¬ 
ment and revive that old war mentality. What tho Government wished to know was 
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\v]iy Ihi'sc s})00(3lios showoJ consistont dotormination to rouso the people against the 
constitution and not to pro})are them to work it. If the object was to wreck the 
(ionstitution both inside and outside the Legislature, who could say that we would 
not Jiavc the disorders that took place in 1930-31, which were a disgrace to the name 
of the province. 

The //omr Afcmhar^ in conclusion, foreshadowed action against certain speakers 
in the District Board election campaign, who had indulged in sedition. 

h’eplying to the debate, Mr. Abdul Qaujuni asked whelher the aspirations of the 
nation for independence was a crime. If so, every inhabitant of the province had com¬ 
mitted that crime. Continuing Mr. Abdul Qaiyiim asked how an organisation of 
unarmed non-violent and iieaceful persons could fight against the Government forces, 
lie reminded the Home Member of the Fascist marchers in London and asked if they 
put them in jail and sent thorn to Malta. lie reiterated that non-violence was the 
faith and religion of Mr. Abdul GalTar Khan. 

NON-UiTTCIAL ReROLFTION 

The House then ])assod without much discussion Air. Fir Baksh'^ resolution re- 
commimding the Ininding over to the iMuslirn community of the Serai Jehanabad 
Ijojmlarly known as Gorkhatri, which was in the possession of the Government. 

The Home. Mruihcr said that the Government neither ac(.;epted nor opposed the 
resolution until they had examined the original documunts. 

Motor Vehicles Tax.\tion Bill 

14th. NOVEMBER On tho motion of Mr. Ouhicn the Council took up to-day the 
(consideration, by 21 against 8 votes, of the Motor Veliiides Taxation Bill as reported 
by the select eommittee, after three hours’ debate, in which nine speakers participated. 
Air. Gidney said that tho Government accepted tho select committee’s recommendation 
to caiefully go into tho xvhole matter and consi^lor wlieiher some relief in local 
taxation or some alteration in tho method of imposition was not required, lie added 
that the Govei’iiment could not forego its right to imjioso tax winch was not only 
found in every province in India Imt in all countri(!S of tho world. There would bo 
an increase of one lakh ton thousand in rinumne if tlm Bill was accepted. 

The Legal Ivemernlu'ancer, Sardnr Raj(isin(jh said that the charge made by muni- 
cipaldies was that of rent. It ta)uld be avoided by having private motor stands. 

The House then pro(;ecded to discuss the Bill's clauses. 

Mahk Khuda Bakhsh's attempt to achieve exidusion of motor vehicles plied or 
let for hire from the ojx'ration of the Bill faih'd, his amendment to that eilect being 
rejccti'd hy 20 against 7 votes. He then attempted to get reduction of tho rates 
projiosed, but with no success. 

17th. NOVEMBER By 20 votes against 5, the Council passed the Motor 
\chicles Taxation Bill to-day. All amendments aiming at reduction of tho rate of 
taxation ])roposed were defeated. Tho Bill was rejected last year and reconsidered 
by tho Council on tlio Governor’s recommendation. 

Malik Khuda Faksh and Air. Fir BaJesh moved several amendments aiming to 
reduce tlie rate of taxation projiosed bv tho Bill. 

The movers and tlieir sn})porter, Air. Abdul Qaiyum^ and all members of the 
Iiuh'pendent I’arty took the ojiportunity to ventilate tho grievancos of lorry-owners 
and stress the infustiee of the taxation proposed but received no support from other 
sections of tiic House. Owing to their hopeless minority, tho Opposition could not 
get through any amendment. 

Mr. Oiducy, Finance Alcmbor, could not claim that the Bill was perfect. If 
experience proved that its provisions operated unfairly, ho was certain that the next 
Government would consider wliat alterations to make." Tho object of the assessment 
of Ks. 500 for vehicles of over 32 passengers seating accommodation, was to discourage 
heavy vehicles on roads, as they were dangerous. The Finance Member said that the 
Bill’s object was to increase the local resources to find money for beneficent schemes 
hitherto withheld. 

Sardar Rajasiuyh, Legal Remembrancer, opposed the amendments and explained the 
Govoriiracnt's inability to accept tliem. 

One clause in tho schedule imposing a tax of Rs. 5 on vehicles adapted and used 
for invalids was deleted as the Finance Member accepted Malik Khuda BaksKs 
amendment to that effect. 
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Arms for Froni’Ier People 

19th. NOVEMBER :~The Coiiiioil passed a non-ofncial resolution to-day reeom- 
mondin^; the ruvorsal of tlio i)resent policy of ^'radiially disarmin^^ tho people of tho 
Frontier Proviueo and to allow them an adequate number of licousud arms for f)rotec- 
fion of tlieir person and property. 

Opposin^^ tho resolution, the Ilomc Member refutod tho statement that tho 
])()li(;y of disarming was the fu'st fruit of the Reforms and tlie result of tlie disorders 
of 1930-31. '"Jioug'h heavy disarrnin/:; was made in that year, there had been no 
apprecdahlo disarming" since. As for tho uecesbitv for arms for villa|.^os on tho 
border, tlie Home Member said tliat they no lon/^''er had j'aids and tlie inhabitants 
lived peacefully but reserve rilles could bo easily issued if tho necessity arose. 

The Hazara Forest Bill 

2l8t. NOVEMBER :~Tho Council ])assod tho Hazara Forest Bill to-day, wliich 
consolidates and amends tho law relatin^^ to i-cstU’vod forests and waste laud in tho 
Hazara Distitct. Tho effect of Sir Abdul amundraont whudi was carried 

was that tho (loverumeiit would bo unahbi to constitute now reserved forests. Another 
amendment aiming to raalvo the reserved forest and properly of village landowners 
was defeated by IG to 7 votes. The House then adjourned bine (he. 


The Burma Legislative Council 

August Session'-Rangoon—11th. to 19th. August 1936 

The Governor’s Address 

For the first time since his asssumption of office, tlio Governor (Sir Arcliibald 
Cociiran(') addressed the Burma Legislative Couneil, the last session of which com- 
menceil at Kangoon on tho llth. August 1936. 

Tin? Governoi', saying farewell to tho Council, tho first session of which was held 
in 1923, said that a life of 13 years was a sliort time in wliicii to gain exporienco 
for the wider responsibilities and more difficult tasks which would fall under tho 
new Constitution on the shoulders of the Ministers and memhevs of the noAV legisla¬ 
ture. Referring to agricultural ])rodu(‘ 0 , the Governor felt that a couieronce of 
rofU’esontativi's from tho Agricnltural Dejiartmeut, growers, millers and merchants 
would he of value in ensuring as far as possible tho line of development best suited 
to maintain the position of Burma rico in the export markets. He proposed to 
arrange for such a couforonco in tho immediato future. 

Considering tlio question of tlie respoclive rights of landlords and tenants. His 
Excellency said that tho Bill of 1927 wdiieh sought legislative control was now being 
altered so as to adapt it to the conditions of to-day. 

Regarding co-operative societies, the Governor observed tliat there was wide field 
for co-operative effort, including tho marketing of the various crops. If a co-opera- 
tivo society undertook to market tho crops of its members, it should be able to 
grade better and deliver to mill or morcliant moro cheaply than cultivators thus 
securing better prices and improving tho position of the members, 

TiiATiiANnAiNids Jurisdiction Bill 

12th. AUGUST :— In the Council to-day over a thousand Buddhist monks 
assembled round about the Council building to hear the fate of C, P. Khm Maufig^s 
Bill for tho restoration of the rights of the Buddhist religious hierarchy known as 
the Thathanbaing's Jurisdictioji Bill. 

Special police parties were nested as a precautionary measure. Tho Visitors’ 
Gallery was also packed. The Bill was not introduced in view of divided opinion. 
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13th. AUGUST Questions cross-questions and angry retorts followed in the 
Burma Council to-day between the Forest Minister arid U. Ba. Thein when the 
latter moved a losolution recommending to the Government to promote industrial pro¬ 
gress in Burma by sotting up model factories and mills. 

U Ba 7'hein was warned by the Presidoiit twice for interrupting, heckling and 
making allegations against the Forest Minister, while the Minister was speaking. 
The President told U Ba Thein that if lie interrupted again ho should have to 
exercise his [)owers to take disciplinary action. 

The resolution was carried by 32 to 30 votes. 

15th. AUGUST :—In the Council to-day, the President allowed V. Ba Saw's 
adjournment motion to discuss the arrest of U Poniya^ who was arrested last night by 
llio Rangoon ^ Police on a warrant issued by tlio Uistrict Magistrate, Kyaukpyuu, in 
connection with a rice theft case there. Ho was released on bail. 

The Member, opposing the motion, stated that the law did not indicate 

protection to a member from criminal prosecution. He ])rotosted that the matter 
was not of public importance. Quoting Council rules, ho assorted that the House 
was prohibited from discussing any matter under adjudication by a Court of Law. 

The President allowed the motion stiictly on the ground that discussion would 
be confined only to the privileges of members who sought jirotection of the House 
from ciiminal arrest and stated that no criticism should be made against the Magis¬ 
trate who issued the warrant as well as no reference to the merits or demerits of 
the present case. 

Witli the approval of His Excellency the Governor, V Ba Saw moved adjourn¬ 
ment of (he House to discuss the general principle concerning the privilege of 
M. L. C.'s regarding the arrest under Criminal warrant. He was strongly supported by 
ten speakers including U Kathaka J'omva from difl'erent Burmese jiarties who urged 
amendment of the Cr. P. providing oxenijition fiom arrest under criminal process 
for M. L. C.’s and contended that by the present case the dignity of the House and 
the rights and jirivileges of M. L. C.’s were lowered. They argued that the purpose 
could fiave been served by issuing summons instead of warrant. 

The Finance ^/e7nber was frankly sorry that such a thing should have befallen a 
fellow member and said the rights and jirivileges of M. L. C.’s and the dignity of 
the House were precisely tlioso conferred on them by law which conferred no 
privileges in respect of a criminal offence. Dignity could not bo secured by [irohi- 
bitions and threats, it was secured by actual merits of the Couucil itself. Even in 
Parliament there was no ywivilege for criminal otfences. 

The Hone Member o))iued that in view' of the law as it stood at piusent nothing 
could be done. The motion was talked out. 

No-Confidence on Minister 

18th. AUGUST In tlio Council to-day the iio-confidenco motion against the 
Forest Minister, which W’as moved by V Kyair Pm (ex-Education Minister) instead 
of V Mya, w'as lost by 42 votes to 34. The European group and a few Indians 
remained neutral. 

The mover asserted that the House liad already expressed no-confidcnce in the 
Minister by rejecting his Opium Bmoking Jhll. He alleged that on previous occasions 
when the Minister liad been asked to Jay down his policy he had indulged in personal 
attacks against some members. The mover w'as supported by five Burmese speakers, 
while tw’o mt'mbers of the Forest Minister’s party vehemently opposed the motion. 
Tliey jiointed out tliat constitutional practices had not been followed on an earlier 
occasion, 

Mr. 0. 0. lVodeho7(sc, on behalf of the European group, wanted a clear declara¬ 
tion of the ex-Ministor’s policy of subvention for local industries. The latter 
explained that he had no policy. lie had followed precedents in the light of propo¬ 
sals of the industrial finance committee as recommended by ad hoc committees. 

19th. AUGUST The Council was prorogued to-day after the conclusion of 
official business. The Acting Finance Member, bidding farewell to dyarchy, regretted 
that the peuyilo did not make the best use of it and he hoped that they would do 
better in future and wished ‘godspeed’ to tho new Constitution. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 
Wardha—29th. June to Ist. July 1936 

A meeting oC the Working Committee was held at Wardha on Juno 29, at 3 p. m. 
It continued its sittings on Juno 30 and July 1, lUiiG. fcShri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 
The following members were present : 

Shris (1) Rajondia I’rasad, (2) Yallahhbhai Ratel, (3) C. Rajagopalacliari, (4) 
Jamnalal Baja], (5) Jairaradas Doulatram, (G) lUiulabhai J. Deasi (7) Shankeri'ao Deo, 
(8) Jaiprakasti Narayan, (9) Achyut Batwaidhau, (10) J. B. Ivripalaui. 

The following resolutions wore passed ; 

Latk Dr. Ans.\rt 

1. This Committee records its sense of irreparable loss to the national cause by 
the sudden and premature death of Dr. M. A. Ansari, a deai- ainl valued comrade, anil 
tenders to the bereaved family its siiKX're symi)athy and condolence. 

Late Shri Anr<\s Tyau.u 

2. This Coramittoo reecrds its heaitfelt sorrow over the passing away of Shri 
Abbas Tyabji, tlie Grand Did Man of Giijrat, whoso services and bravo sacrifices en¬ 
deared liim to the Nation, and lenders its sincere (iondolence to Mrs. Tyabji and 
other members of the family. 

Ak’Ads in Palestine 

,3. Tlie Woiking Committee stuids its greetings and its full sympathy to the 
Aiabs of Palestine in their struggle for indejiendenco against British Imperialism. 

Vacanuues in the Proauncial Concress Committee 

4. Under Art. Xfl (e), the Working Committ(‘,e rules that any person ceasing to 
be a member of his Provincial Congress Committee, shall also cease to function there¬ 
after as a delegate provided all such vacanios under whiidi the same might have 
Occurred shall be foilhwith reported to the Working Committee. 

Bye-eleotion of Deleuates 

5. Tn a constituency where for any reason a byo-election of a dologato becomes 
necessary, the members entitled to vote and be candidates for such a vacancy sliall be 

(а) those included in the list mentioned in Art. VI (a) and 

(б) now members enrolled since tho closing of the said list and three months 
prior to the bye-election. 

Bengal Elections 

6. In connection with the new election consequent upon Sliri Rajendra Prasad’s 
awards in the Bengal dispute, the request of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee for the extension of election dates and having a whole district as one plural 
member constituency and vote bv majority was granted. Further Shri Rajendra 
Prasad was authorised to deal finally with any disputes arising from these elections. 

Congress and the National Party 

7. The President placed before the Committee tlie correspondence which passed 
between him and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Tho general Congress attitude in 
regard to the Coraraiinal Award has already been stated by tlio President in his 
statements to the press, dated Juno 2 and Juno 27. In order to prevent any furtlior 
misapprehension on the subject, tho CJornmitteo expect to clarify the Congress posi¬ 
tion in this matter in the election manifesto which will bo framed by the A. I. C. C. 
and issued in due course. Tho Coramittoo welcomed the desire for co-operation with 
the Congress expressed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya aad some of liis colleagues 
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and exprosscd the liope tliat it will be possible to find ways and moans to ensure 
sucli C!0-oj)oration in the national struggle against Imperialism. 

Tilak Swaraj Fund 

8. The question of mooting the unfounded charges made against the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund was disciissed. The rrosjdent’s announcemont that lie would issue a statement 
to llie oileot that the account hooks at the Treasurer’s ofTice at Bombay will be open 
to inspection for the public on a reasonable notice being given to that office was 
wel(;onied. The Committee's opinion was that licnceforth any malicious or defamatory 
statement should be challenged in a court of law. 

Provincial Quota 

9. In view of the fact that only four provinces had paid the provincial contri¬ 
bution, it was decided that the period for the payment oi the provincial quotas be 
extended iqito August 10. 

Provincial Constitutions 

10. The constitution of the Karnatak and U. P. Provincial Congress Committees 
weie placed hefoi'c tlu^ Committee. The (Committee authorisi'd the Pi'esidont and the 
General Si'cretary to look into the Provincial Constitutions and sanction them if there 
was nothing inconsistent with the Central constitution. 

Other Matters 

11. The letter of the President of the Mahakosala Provincial Congress Committee 
regal ding tin' discijilinary measures against a member of their committee for con¬ 
gratulating Mr. E. h’aghaveudra Kao upon his appointment to tlie Governorship of 
the ])rovince was considered. 

Tiie Committee was of opinion that the Mahakosala Provincial Congress Committee 
could take whatever disciplinary action it thought lit in tliu matter. The question of 
framing a resolution covering such cases was left over for the next meeting. 

12. The letter of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee about the mem¬ 
bership of the Jiecoption Committee of the ensuing session of the Congress was 
considered. 

The Working Committee’s ojiinion was that llie Provincial Congress Committee 
was free to enrol non-Congressnicn as members of the Reception Committee and 
make such other rules in this behalf as it considers lit. 

Id. The Lucknow Congress Reception Committee’s letter asking for extension of 
time for the submission of accounts was cousideied and a month’s extension was 
granted. 

14, Tlio question of Shri Jaijirakasli Narayan’s membership of the Working Com- 
mitti>e was considered. The ('oramitlee’s ojiinion was that the case was covered by 
tJie rule regulating by ('-election of de](‘gates made earlier and tliat there was conse¬ 
quently no constitutional bar in tlie way of ISbri Jaiiuakash Narain being elected to 
tJio A. I. C. C. 

If). The I'oport of tJie sub-committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
regai’dirjg “Tlie History of the (’oiigrcss” was placed before the Committee. Shri 
luijcndra Prassad was requested to deal with it. 

lO. Tlic A. I. C. C. lusjicctor’s reports about the working of the various Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committees were jilaccd before the Committee. 

17. On the rccoinmeudatiou of Shri .lairamdas Daiilatram, the time for replying 
to the questionnaire issued by the Mass Contact Committee was extended to the end 
of August. 

18. It was decided that the next meetings of the Working Committee and the 
All-India Congress Committee bo held in Bombay about the middle of August. The 
President was to finally decide the exact dates. 


Congress Parliamentary Committee 

A mooting of the Congress Parliamentry Committee was held at Wardha on July 
1 and 2^ 1936. The following business was transacted :— 
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1. Shri Vallabhbhai Patel was elected Chairman of the meeting. 

2 Communications received from members who were unavoidably absent were 
placed before tlio meeting. 

3. The following ofhee-bearers were elected unanimously on the motion of Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai seconded by Shri Rajagopalacliari : 

Shri Vallablibhai ?n,i('s\—Presii]ent. 

Shri Rajendra i’rasad and Pt. Govindballabli Vaut—Secretaries. 

As to treasurer it was resolved that the choice need not bo restricted to the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee and the President be authorised to ap})oint one in bis dis¬ 
cretion whenever lie considered it necessary, 

4. The following were a{)pointed to prepare tlie draft of the rules for conducting 
the business of the Committee. 

Shris Vallabhbliai Patel ; Rajendra I’rasad 5 Rajagopalachari ; Bhulabhai Desai ; 
Ravishankar yhukla and Ooviiidballabh Pant. 

5. After considering the draft of the 8ub-Committee the following rules wore 
adojited 

1. The Executive Committee which will consist of eleven members shall conduct 
tlie ali'airs of the committee and may decide all matters except questions relating to 
I)olicy and final selection of candidates. 

2. The President will have the power to dispose of all urgent matters, lie may, 
whenever he considers it jiropor, dispense with a meeting and dispose of any ques¬ 
tion after obtaining the ojiinions of members by circulation. 

3. The Piesident of any Provincial Congress (Vjmmittee, if unable to attend any 
meeting, may de[mte any other member of that Committee to act for him at such 
meeting but such person shall not have any right to vote. 

4. The quorum for a meeting of the Committee shall bo seven. 

5. Every i»erson offering himself for election as a Congress candidate must sign a 
pledge in the form given below. 

6. No one who is a member of the Indian National Congress shall stand as a can¬ 
didate for any legislature unless adofdi'd by this C<-nnmittec. 

7. Final scJi'ction of candidates will be made by this Committee. 

8. All correspondence by the oflice-bcarers, tbo members of the Committee and 
the candidates and all communications addressed to members and ofTice-bearors by 
any person on matters concerning elections, shall bo treated as coiilidential, and shall 
in no case bo published unless authorised by the Secretaries. 

9. The recommendations, proposals or decisions of tbo Provincial Committees in 
regard to the selection of candidates should not be puldisbed until finally ajiprovod by 
the Congress Parlianontary Committee, except with dlio oxiiress permission of the 
President. 

G. The following w ere elected members of the Executive Committee :— 

(1) Shris Vallahhbhai Patel {Chairfnn?i), (2) Rajendra Prasad, (3) Oovindballabh 
Pant, S(’crrfar?j.^ (4) Rajagopalachari, (.b) Bhulabhai .7. Desai, (6) T. Prakasam, (7) 
Narondra Deo, (8) Satyajual (9) N. B. Kharo (10) S. Satyamurti and (11) One re¬ 
presentative from Bengal. 

7. The Committee considered the question of sotting up a suitable machinery 
for Provincial work and passed the following resolution 

“In Unitary Legislative Provinces tlio Provincial Congress Committee 
should fOi'ra Parliamentary Committees for the purpose of organising election 
to Legislatures in their respective Provinces. In composite legislative Provinces the 
Congress Provinces comprised therein should form a joint Parliamentary Committee 
for the aforesaid purpose composed as follows 

Madras Presidency—TamihiaCin 5, Andhra 5, Kerala 1, Karnatak 1. 

Bombay Bombay city 3, Maharashtra 5, Gujrat 3, Karnatak 3. 

Central Provinces —Mohakoslial 10, Nagpur 5, Borar 5. 

The Assam and the U. P. Parliamentary Committees shall include one nominee 
each from Sylhet District and Delhi Congress Province respectively. 

The members of the Congress Parliamentary Committees shall be ex-officio mem¬ 
bers of the Parliamentary Committee in their respective provinces. 

8. With reference to the forthcoming elections the Committee was of the opinion 

(1) That seats in the Upper House should be contested on behalf of the Congress 
as vigorously as those in the lower. 
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(2) So far as practicable, the Con/^ress slioiild set up candidates not only for the 
General Constituency, but also for schodul{3d castes, Mahomodan, Sikh, and other 
special c o n s t i < u e i u ■ i c s. 

9. As reyards the selection of candidates on behalf of the Congress the Com¬ 
mittee I'esolved tliat 

(a) I5eforo making their final recommendation to the Central Parliamentary 
Committoe, tlu^ Pro\’incial Pa)-liam( 3 nfary Committees should publish a definite date 
for the selection of candidate's and should obtain signature on the prescribed idodgo 
from every jirospecdive eamlidate hefoi-e such date. 

(h) Every such pledge must be accompanied with a contribution of Rs. 50 

towards the Provincial election fund exc(‘pt in the ease of candidates for scheduled 
castes and backwai'd trit)eR and areas constituencies in whose favoui’ this rule may 
be relaxed in realiv doseiving cases. 

fc) No one who is a member of the Indian National Congress w'ill stand as a 
candidate for any h'gistatuie until and unless he has been adopted by this ('’ornmittoe. 

E/) It will 1)0 open to tlu' Ih-ovinces to make recornnu'ndafions for the Upper 

JTous(' at any time without waiting for th(> sehadion ('f their (uindidates 

for the Lf)wer Ifouse. In cas(' of pressing ne cessily the Provinces may make 
recommendations i'('garding individual candi<laies. 

(ff) fii c:is(' of (unergeiK'v tin* Pr(‘Sideut will have }»e\vei to deal wdth such 

recommendations on behalf (d the committee. 

10. Till' candidatui-t' of the following was ap])roved for the loidhcoming election 
foi the Council of Slate : 

Bomhny —Ihaja Paliadur Govindlal Ransilal. 

yl/r;r/rfns—Shi'i Vi'IlingcT'i (doundc'r, 2. Shri Ranulas and 3. Seth Oirdhardas 
Naraindas. 

f^rrar -Sliri Rri]lal Piynni. 

The Pj’esidf'iit was aiiihorised to deal with sindi recommendations that may be 
leceived from the Provinci'^ lu'rcaftcr on behalf of the Committee. 

11. The Committee coiisidt*?ed tin' Idb-r of the Presidfuit of the N. AV. F. 
Pailiamentary Foard d;itf'd ;\piil 21 and resolved that the N. ^V. F. Parliamontary 
Puard I'e reeogiiised for the pui’itoses of election in the N. AV. F. P. 

Form 01 Plkix.e 

Province.. 

(V)nstitu(uicy. 

In) f am a mi'nibi'i’ of the Indian National Congress at. 

(/j) I otfer my^eIf loj election for the Asst'mld\ (Council) loi' llm eonstitnency of. . 
(c) Tf 1 am not accepted as a Congicss candidate I hi'ndjy umhudako not to stand 
indcfumdi'Jitly oi on any otliei paity ticket against a c-andidate juit forward hy the 
Congress. 

(f/) On my heing aeeept^'d as a Congu'ss candidatei for the said or any other 
eonstituenc), I Inucdiy iindtuTake to conduct tlie election Ccamj)aign, in acc^oidancrr 
with tlie instruction issued hy tlu' Congi'css Committi'c 

tc) T fujtlu'r declare that f will follow the priindples and policy laid dowui by 
the Oongiess or by any eompi'tent antliority on its Itohalf and 'will conform to tho 
rules and directions duly issued from time to tinu', as well as to the instructions 
iesiied by the paity oi ganisation in tlie Assembly (Council) for the gnidaneo of tlie 
nii'mbi'rs thereof. 

(/) 1 also undertake to resign my seat whenever I am called iijioii to do so by 
a eornjietent Congress authority. 


Congress Labour Committee 

A meeting of the Congress Labour Committoe was held at AYaidha on My 2, 7,9.-?6“. 
The following husirn'ss was transacted : 

L Shri J. R. Krij)ahini was ajijiointed the Secretary of tho Committee. 

2. J\esolved tliat tho Secretaiy be directed to collect information rogardiug Labour 
Unions and Organisations, their rules and constitutions, membership, working and 
afiiJiations. 
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3. Resolved that the Secretary should immediately report to the Committee any 
matters including industrial disputes, where the help of co-operation of the Committee 
is sought by any labour union or workers. The Secretai-y is furtlier autliorised in 
urgent cases to take such sto[»s as may be desirable and feasible in anticipation of 
the Committee’s approval, provided that wlioro the laboiu' union or the workers 
eonc(H’ned are acting on princi[)los and ])oIicies which are in conllict with the 
principles and policies of the Congress, the Secretary shall report to the Committee 
or convene a meeting. 

4. The letter of the (Jeiieral Secretary of the A. I. T. U. C. expressing a desire 
(if the represenmtives of that organisation to inct't the membeis of the Congress 
liabour Committee was placed before the Committee. 

It was resohavl that the next meeting of the Committee bo held near about the 
time of the Working ('ommittee and at that time the rejiresentatives of the 
various labour organisations ineluding tint rejire^entatives of the A. I. T. IJ. C., 
N. F. T U. All Iiniia Kailwaymen's Fedmation, Ahme'lahad Textile Lahoui’ Assoeia- 
tion, All India Festal and ht. M. S. fliiion, and All India Press AYorkers’ Federation 
may bo invited for conferring with tlie Committi'o. 


The President’s Tour—Bombay 

Piosidont Jawharlal N('hru paid a visit to Bombay in mid-AIay. He was there 
for a week. Baring this brief period he addressed svaires of moiistei' gatherings of 
all classes and kinds of Bombay’^ mixed pojnilation of a million and a half. He 
attended the sessions of the Tiaide TTnion Congress ami addressed meetings of woidiers. 
Open air meetings in the Azad Maidan and in Chowpatty alti acted scores of thou¬ 
sands. There were also large gi’.thenngs of rnerch.ints, of students, of Muslims and 
special meetings uigamsed liy socialists. A manitesto issued by some leading mer- 
eliants criticising the President’s addri'ss at Lucknow led to rnanv demonstrations 
oi'gaiiised by the nu'rehants of Bonifuiy to show tlieir sympathy and solidarity with 
the Congress. Moix^ than twenty addresses of welcome were presented "to the 
PiX’sideiit by mei chant associations, some being a(:eomi)anied with [lurses. Tlie 
President’s brief stay in Bombay created a great stir in (lie city and sliovved the 
great hold of the C'.mgress, with its message of Indian indejiendence, on the vast 
ami varied population of the gi-eat city. No such upheaval of popular enthusiasm had 
taken [ilaee there for many years. 

The Ihesidenl also visit(‘d Poona and A kola and nddiessed vast gatherings there 
ill adduioii to meeting Congress workers and others at informal meetings. 

Delhi and the Punjab 

The President’s tour in Delhi and the Punjab eomraeneed on May 28. The last 
two days’ (U'ijgramme had to be abandoned owing to tlie President's throat trouhio 
and Dio general condition of his health. This caused great disappointment to 
tiiousands of peasants who had eitlier colleefed at or w'ore on their way to the 
meetings. 

The Punjab tour eommonced on the day when a demonstration for the Bhahid- 
gani Mosque had been organized by the Moslems eousequent on the. judgment in the 
' ivil suit. Though the communal atmosphere was tense the meetings addressed by 
the President were attended not only by the Hindus but by the Moslems in their 
thousands. During the tour the President eonstantly reminded the peojile of the 
Punjab to remember the two big issues of national Independence and the abject 
poverty and unemployment of the masses and not to be sidetracted to trivial issues 
and minor matters, [ii the words of Dr. Satyapal the Ih'osident’s tour “has put new 
life in the uatiouallv minded people of Die Punjab.’’ Wherever lie went, whether it 
were the cities of t)elhi, Amritsar or the modest townships of Taran, Gujranwala 
Sarhali and others, scores of thousands came to hear from him the t^ongress message. 
In the village of Sarhali in Amritsar from miles around a hundred thousand strong 
mass of peasants, artisans and traders had tracked on foot and on camels to make 
one feel that something was happening. 

During the tour in various eitios moelings took place of people interested in the 
formation of an Indian Civil Liberties Union and tentative committees were formed 
to consider the subject further. 
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The Tilak Swaraj Fund 

Tlio followin'^ pross stateraoat was issued on July 9th. 1930 by tlie President about 
tile Tilak Swaraj Fund which liad been the object 'of attack from various interested 
quarters for the past many months : — 

The approach of elections has apparently ^^falvanised some of the opponents of the 
Con{:^ress in western and southern India into feverish activity of a peculiar kind. 
The desire to find something a^<ainst the Gonf^ress liad led them away from the 
straip^ht and lionourable oaths of political eontroversy into shady and ci'oo’ked ways. 
Oiir finances are attaekea, our accounts challen;j;ed, the Tilak Swaraj Fund becomes 
suspect^ and lon^^-nosed detectives seem to prowl about trying" to find out what 
happened fifteen years a^^o or thereabouts. There is something' ludicrous about this 
sudden interest in old accounts, lone; passed and audited and put away in our 
archives •, and this new interest becomes still more curious when we find that it is 
exhibited by ^^entlemeri some of whom confess to not iiavin.i^^ contidbuted at all to 
any Congress fund. The donors are content, but the eager public spirit of tliose 
who did not give anything cannot bo sujipressed. 1 do not know if we are expected 
to produce, for tlie benefit of these eager spirits, all our accumulated account-books 
for the last fifteen years, or to get them jirinted afresh. 

As I iiave previously staled, all our central accounts have been carefully audited 
from year to year and circulated to the press for public information. Tliese accounts 
contained also audited statements of proviu'dal accounts, which wore inspected 
jieriodically by our auditors and inspectors. Annually ufi to 1925 a big volume con¬ 
taining these full accounts was issued to the juihlie and the press. By the end of 
1925 the original collections for the Tilak Bwaraj Fund were practically exhausted, 
excejit for the large sums ear-marked for siiecific purposes and some trust funds. 
Our accounts therefore from 1926 onwards became much simpler and more modest 
and tlius it was not necessary to issue annually the big book of accounts which liad 
been preparotl till then. From then onwards briefer statements of accounts were 
preiiared, audited, submitted to the All India Congress Committee for approval and 
issued to the jiross. Eay 1, as one long connected with the A. I. (J. C. office, 
exjiress my gratitude to and admiration for our treasurer, Seth Jarnnalal Bajaj, and 
his office for the efiicieut way in which they have kept the A. I. C. C. accounts and 
looked after Congress funds during these many years, many of which were difficult 
years of storm and stress V 

Seth Jarnnalal Bajaj informs me that ho and liis office will be hajipy to give any 
information about Congress accounts to any donor wiio addresses In nisei f to them. 
They will also welcome personal visits of donors to tiieir office at 595 Kalhadevi Road 
Bombay, where all the old and new accounts of the Congress office can he insfiooted 
and enquiries made. Donors interested in knowing how the ear-marked itiuns of 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund-about fifty lakhs were so ear-marked—wore disinhutod, and 
what part of lliem is still represented by investments, stocks, and immovable pro¬ 
perty, can easily find tiiis out from tlie Tieasurei’s office or by a [lersoual reference 
to the accounts and papers. J3ut every such visit of inspection slionld take place 
after reasonable notice and during office Jiours. 

Tho Treasurer’s office as well as our office will always bo ha[){)y to reply to all 
botia fide enquiries and to place tho information at tlieir disposal beforo all Congress¬ 
men and donors. But it is clear that tbere is no such bo/m fide intent behind the 
attacks and insinuations made by some poojilo who are neither Congressmen nor 
donors to tlie Congress funds. It is not tho practice of the Congress to rush to a 
court of law oven though there may be sufficient justification for tliis. But if 
malicious and defamatory statements continue to he made they will have to be 
challenged in a law court. 


Indian Civil Liberties Union 

Shri Jawharlal Nehru issued on April 22, l936 a letter to several prominent 
public men of all shades of opinion throughout India, inviting them to co-operate 
m the formation of a Civil Liberties Union for the protection of civil and 
individual liberties against arbitrary state action. 
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Tho response to this Jotter being encouraging enough Panditji framed a provisional 

constitution for a national Council for the whole of India and for Local Committees. 
This Constitution with an accompanying letter inviting some 160 prominent public 

men to join the Union was issued on July 8, 1936. In this letter Panditji stated 

that many desirable and worth-while people might have been left out from the listj 
but these could bo added afterwards. Ho also suggested the name of Shrimati 
Sarojini Naidu as tho President of the Union. 


All India Trade Union Congress 

The 15th Session of tlio A. T. T. U. C. was hold at Hombay on May l7, iS^ 
under the Presidentship of Srimati Maniben Kara. 

Tho Congress President had been invited and was present during a part of the 
proceedings and addn^ssed the gathering. 

Some of the problems before the Conference were. Unity with the All India Trade 
Union Federation, Fight for Fre(;dom and Closer Contact with tlio Indian National 
Congress, Fight against tho new Constitution, and other purely Trade Union problems. 

Shri Sibnath Banorji, Shri Khedgikar and Shrimati Maniben Kara were appointed 
the President, Acting P*resident and the (General Secretary. 

A Sub-Gommittoe consisting of Shri Sibnath Lanerji, Shrimati Maniben Kara, 
Shri Harihar Natli Shastri, Shri Meherally, Dr. Shetty and Sliri R. M. Jambliekar was 
appointed to keep in toucii with the Congress Labour Committee and to try to 
develop common action. 


Congress Diary 

Obituary -SiiRi Abcas Tyarji 

Death took place of Sri Abbas Tyabji, the Grand Old Man of Oujrat at Mussoorie 
on Juno 10, 1936. 

All India Dayi—AnyssiNiA Day 

May 9 was observed as the Abyssina Day throughout India. Resolutions wore 
passed expressing sym[)athy with Abyssinia and condemning Italy. In many placos 
resolutions were also passed condemning the League of Nations that had betrayed 
Abyssinia. 

SumiAR Day 

May 10 was observed as the Sublias Day when vigorous protests were made 
throughout tho country and resolutions passed against tho arbitrary detention of Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bose/Ho is now interned atKurseong in his brother’s bungalow there. 

Dr. Ansart Day 

May 17 was announced as a day of universal mourning at tlio death of Dr. M. A. 
Ansari. Condolence resolutions were passed at meetings throughout the country. 

Searches, Arrests and Convictions 

Agra- 

On May 8, the police searched the promiies of Mr. Krishna Chandra, Secretary 
Congress Socialist Party and took away copios of the books “why socialism” and 
“Soviet Side-lights”. 

Serajganj {Bengal)— 

Order was served on a student of the local High School hitherto under restraint 
to leave the district immediately. 

Lyallpur {Punjab )— 

The Deputy Commissioner of Lyallpur suspended the resolution of the Municipal 
Committee to present an address of welcome to the President on his visit to that 

24 
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place on the ground tliat the matter was not connected with the functions of the 
Committee. In spite of this order, six members presented an address to the Congress 
President on helialf of the Committee. It is rumoured that the Deputy Commissioner 
has recommended for the removal of the six members from the membership of the 
Committee. 

Lahore and Amritsar — 

Twenty liouso searches in Lahore and six in Amritsar were made on May 12, in 
quest of Communist literature. Nothing incriminating was found. 

Mr. K. 8. Man, Bar-at-Law, Secretary, All India Peasant Organisation and others 
were arrested. 

Jaramvala — 

MaulanaJlInayat Pllah. the Ahrar leader was arrested for an alleged seditious speech 
made at the Ahrar Conference. 

Calcutta — 

The Calcutta High Court njiliold the conviction against Editor and Printer of a 
Hindi woeldy “Sliramik Mitra’' for three months’ rigorous im[)risonment and Rs. 100 
fine respectively on the chaige of publishing a seditious article in the paper entitled 
“Criminal Law Amendment Bill.” 

Patna — 

The Joint Secretary of the Bihar Congiess Socialist Party was served with an 
order under Section 144 to leave Jamalpur and not the ai'ea for a period of two months. 
C alcutta — 

In connection witli the idot in the Ilooghly Jute Mill at Garden Reach the police 
charged 05 persons, witli being members of an unlawful assembly, rioting, trespass 
and causing hurt to the managei of the mill and others. 

Lucknoir — 

Notices were served on office-bearers of the Lucknow Textile 'Workers' Union not. 
to come within lialf a mile radius of the R. (1. Cotton Mills where a strike was go¬ 
ing on. Section 141, Criminal Procedure Code has also been promulgated prohibiting 
an assembly ol moie than (ive persons near the mill. Securiries for good behaviour 
have also been demanded of some of the office-bearers of the Union. 

Pondicherry — 

Mr. V. Giri, Prosidont-elect of the First French India Workers’ Conference 
and Mr. (Juruswami, Assistant Secretary of the A. I. R. F. were ordered by the 
ITonch police to leave Pondiclierry immediately upon their arrival. The Conference 
was also banned. 

Allahabad — 

Judgment was delivered by a special bench of the Allahabad High Court setting 
aside the local (iovei'nment’s order {irohibiling the Hindi translation of Lenin’s book 
“Imperialism.” In the ease of the translation of “A Manifesto of the Communist 
Party” the Court maintained the order of forfeiture. 

Bombay — 

A postal envelope with a printed jiicturc of Oandhiji was not delivered to the 
addressee and was redirected to the sender with the remark “Proscribed.” 

Calcutta — 

An order under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code was promulgated in a 
suburb of Calcutta banning all open air meetings, processions and demonstrations. 
Notice was served on a jiarty of Labour leaders and workers who attempted to hold 
a mass meeting of labourers. 

Tanyail {Bengal )— 

The Sub-Divisional Officer drew proceedings against G2 Mohammedans of Gopalpur 
police station under Section 107 Criminal Procedure Code as they wore likely to 
cause serious breach of the peace by forming an association called “Praja Samiti” 
(Peasants’ Committee). 

Trichi nop ally— 

The District Board upon being called upon by the Government to show cause why 
one of its resolutions should not be cancelled as it was in excess of the powers 
conferred upon the board replied that it saw “no reason to cancel the resolution 
passed at its April Meeting protesting against the arrest of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose.’* 
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Three detenus, under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Act, who were prohi- 
biled from leaving their houses after sunset were arrested on a charge of vioiating 
the order. 

Darjeeling — • , • .n 

Mr. Salish Chandra Das who was reported to have gone in search of a job in the 
Timber Department was arrested for travelling without passport. 

Kapurthnia State — 

The Chief Minister has served notices to Sardar Lakha Singh and Sarder Arub Singh, 
Acting President and Secretary respectively of the Peasants’ League, restricting their 
movements to their villages for three months and also warning them that if they 
continue to bo a “nuisance” to the Stale their property will be confiscated and further 
steps would be taken against them. 

Lyallpur (Punjab )— 

Chinta 8ingh, an alleged Communist was sentenced to one month’s rigorous 
imf)risonraent under Criminal Law Amendment Act on a cliargo of absconding from 
his village wJiore lie was interned. Ife admitted liaving done so, but said that he 
did it as ho was starving in the village and left it to find work. 

Caleutta — 

The police searched the shop of “Messrs Books of the World.” After an hour’s 
.search they are reported to liave taken away copies of following books : (1) The 
Wide Rea Canal by Maxim florky, (2) The Challenge of the East by Sherwood Eddy, 
(dj IT. S. S. H. handbook edited' by Lovissopar (V), (I) Franco to-'day and Peoples’ 
Front by Maurice Thoros. 

Bombay— 

Under the Press Emergency Powers the Covernor-in-rouncil declared all copies of the 
Gurjrati book entitled “Dariye Dav Lagyo” (8ea is on fire) Jiy Mr. Jlhat of Ahmodabad. 
Calcutta — 

The High Court of Cahnitta reduced in appeal the sentence on the Editor “Desh- 
darpan” to three moriihs’ rigorous imprisonment and of the keeper of the press to 
R,s 100 tiiK'. The Court remarked that one of the articles was seditious as it stirred 
up “old mud surrounding the Jallianwala Bag episode.” 

Rjt. 8oumyendra Natii Tagore, the grand-nephew of the, Foot Rabindra Nath Tagore 
arrested at Bombay and brought to Calcutta was charged with sedition and sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment in connection with his speech on Subhas Day. 

The sentence was subsequently reduced to 6 months by tlio High Court. 

Executive v. Judicirrij — 

In the recent “C:('mmuiiist Trial” at Bombay the Chief Presidency Magistrate re¬ 
jected the Crown Council’s api)]ication for forfeiture of the sura of Rs. 4,435 which 
was found during the search of the accused persons. Immediately after the decision 
was given the Council for the Crown served an order on the Magistrate under Sec¬ 
tion 17 E of the Criminal Law Amendment Act prohibiting him from parting with 
the money as the Government had strong reason to believe that the money was meant 
for Communist propaganda ! 

First Lahore Conspiracv Prisoner 

Shri Parmanand was arrested in connection with whai. has come to be known as 
the First Lahore Conspiracy Case under Section 121A, I. P. C., in 1914-15 and his 
trial took place under the special war-time legislation. Originally sentonoed to death 
his sentence was subsequently reduced to a life term. All the long term prisoners 
were sent to the Andamans and after some years these were transferred to Indian 
.Tail. Parmanand alone out of the First Conspirai:y batch still remains in prison. He 
was only 2,3 years old when ho was soiitoncod. He is believed to bo in the Lahore 
Central Prison. 

In answer to a recent question in the House of Commons it was stated on behalf 
of the Government that it was not proposed to discharge Shri Parmanand, as he had 
not roformmed suIBciently. 

Khan AnmiL Gaefar Khan 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan was rcalescd from the Almora Jail on August 1, 1930 on 
the expiry of his term of imprisonment. Order banning liis entry into the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab were served on him at the .Jail Gate. 
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Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

Bombay—22nd. & 23rd. August 1936 

A mcotin^if of the A. I. C. C. was held at Bombay in the Congress House on 
August 22 and 23, 1936. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 81 members were present. 
Representatives came from all provinces except TJtkal, Kerala and Burma. 

The president reviewed at length the po litical situation. 

The foil wing two condolence rovsolutions wore moved from the Chair and passed, 
all standing. 

1. Dr. M. a. Ansari 

This Committee records its sense of irreparable loss to the national cause by the 
sudden and premature death of Dr. M. A. Ansari, a dear and valued comrade, and 
tenders to the bereaved family its sincere sympathy and condolence. 

2. iSiiRi AnBAS TvAB-n 

The Committee records its heartfelt sorrow over the passing away of Shri Abbas 
Tyabji, the Grand Old Man of (hijrat, whose services and bi-avo sacrifices endeared 
him to the nation, and tenders it sincere condolonco to Mr. Tyabji and other mem¬ 
bers of the family. 

N. W. F. P. 

The following resolutions were also moved from the Chair and passed : 

“The Committee expresses its indignation at the orders of the Government con¬ 
cerned prohibiting Khan Abdul Ghallar Khan from entering into oi' remaining in the 
N. AV. F. and the Punjab and notes with regret the continuation of their policy 
of supjirossion of civil liberty of individuals engaged in national activities. 

This Committee views with grave concern the rcjiorts of interference by officials 
in some provinces with the activities of the Congress in connection with the forth¬ 
coming elections. 

In particular it condemns the action of the N. AF. F. P. Government in arresting 
workers of the Paliamentary Board and otherwise interfering with the meeting for 
election purposes. 

Election Manifesto 

The Committee thereafter considered the manifesto submitted to it by the 
AA'orking Committee. Shri Hajendra Prasad moved for its adoption and the motion 
was seconded by Shri Narendra Deo. 

Several amendments wore moved. Two of them were accepted by the mover and 
the rest were rejected by the House. The Manifesto, as given below, was then put 
to the vote and unanimously carried. 

Text of the Manifesto 

P'or more than fifty years the Indian National Congress has laboured for the 
freedom of India, and ever, as its strength grew and it came to represent more 
and more the nationalist urge of the Indian people and their desire to put an end to 
exjiloitation by British Imperialism, it came into conflict with the ruling power. During 
recent years the Congress had led groat movements for national freedom and has 
sought to develop sanctions whereby such freedom can bo achieved by peaceful mass 
action and the disciplined sacrifice and suffering of the Indian people. To the lead 
of the Congress the Indian people have responded in abundant measure and thus 
confirmed their inherent right to freedom. That struggle for freedom still continues 
and must continue till India is free and independent. 

These years have seen the development of an economic crisis in India and the 
world which has led to a progressive deterioration in the condition of all classes of 
our people. The poverty stricken masses are to-day in the grip of an even more 
abject poverty and destitution, and this growing disease urgently and insistently 
demands a radical remedy. Poverty and unemployment have long been the lot of 
our peasantry and industrial workers ; to-day they "cover and crush other classes also 
—the artisan, the trader, the small merchant, the middle class intelligentsia. For the 
vast millions of our countrymen the problem of achieving national independence 
can give us the power to solve our economic and social problems and end the 
exploitation of our masses. 
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The growth of tho national movement and the economic crisis has resulted in the 
intense repression of the Indian people and the suppression of civil liberties, and the 
British Government has sought to strengthen the imperialist bonds that envelop 
India and to perpetuate the domination and exploitation of tho Indian people by 
enacting the Government of India Act of 1935. 

In the international sphere crisis follows crisis in an over-deepening degree and 
world war hangs over the horizon. The Lucknow Congress called tho attention of 
the nation to this grave situation in India and the world, and declared its opposition 
to the pai’ticipatioii of India in an imperialist war and its firm resolve to continue 
the struggle for the independence of India. 

The Congress rejected in its entirety tho constitution imposed upon India by the 
Now Act and declared that no constitution imposed by outside authority and no 
constitution which curtails tho sovereignty of tlio people of India, and does not 
recognise their right to shape and control fully their political and economic future, 
can be accepied. Such a constitution, in its opinion, must be based on the indepen¬ 
dence of India as a nation and it can only be framed by a Constituent Assembly. 

The Congress has always laid stress on the development of tho strength of the 
people and tho forging of sanctions to enforce the people’s will. To this end it has 
carried on activities outside the legislatures. The Congress holds that real strength 
comes from thus organising and serving the masses. 

Adhering to this policy and objective, but in view of the present situation and in 
order to prevent the operation of forces calculated to strengthen alien domination and 
exploitation, the Congress do(‘ided to contest seats in the coming elections for the 
provincial legislatures. But tho purpose of sending congressmen^ to the legislatures 
under the new Act is not to cooperate in any way with the Act but to combat it and 
to end it. It is to carry out, in so far as is possible, tho Congress policy of rejection 
of the Actj and to resist British Imperialism in its attempts to strengthen its hold on 
India and its exploitation of the Indian people. In the opinion of the Congress, acti¬ 
vity in the legislatures should be such as to help in the work outside in tho streng¬ 
thening of the i)eoi)le, and in tho development of the sanctions wliich are essential to 
freedom. 

The DOW legislatures, hedged and circumscribed by safeguards and special powers for 
tho protection of British and other vested interests, cannot yield substantial benefits, 
and they are totally incapable of solving tho vital problems of poverty and unem¬ 
ployment. But they may well bo used by British imperialism for its own purposes 
to the disadvantage and injury of the Indian people. Tho Congress representatives 
will seek to resist this, and to take all possible steps to end the various regulations, 
Ordinances and Acts which oppress the Indian people and smother their will to free¬ 
dom. They will work for tho establishment of civil liberty, for the release of politi¬ 
cal prisoners and deionus, and to repair the wrongs done to the peasantry and to 
public institutions in tho course of tho national struggle. 

The Congress realises that independence cannot bo achieved through these legis¬ 
latures, nor can the problems of poverty and unemployment be effectively tackled by 
them. Nevertheless the Congress places its general programme before’ tho people 
of India so that they may know what it stands for and what it will try to achieve, 
whenever it has the power to do so. 

At tho Karachi session of the Congress in 1931 tho general Congress objective was 
defined in the Fundamental Rights resolution. That general definition still holds. The 
last five years of developing crisis have however necessitated a further consideration 
of the problems of poverty and unemployment and other economic problems. With 
a view to this the Lucknow Congress laid particular stress on the fact that the most 
important and urgent problem of the country is the appalling poverty, unemployment 
and indebtedness of the peasantry, fundamentally due to "antiquated and repressive 
land tenure and revenue systems, and intensified in recent years by the groat slump 
in prices of agricultural produce,” and called upon the Provincial Congress Committees 
to irame full agrarian programmes. The agrarian programme which will be drawn 
up by the A. 1. C. C. on the basis of these provincial programmes will be issued later. 

Pending the formulation of a fuller programme the Congress reiterates its decla¬ 
ration made at Karachi—that it stands for a reform of tho system of tenure and 
revenue and rent and an equitable adjustment of the burden on agricultural laud, 
giving immediate relief to the smaller peasantry by a substantial reduction of agri¬ 
cultural rent and revenue now paid by them and exempting uneconomic holding 
from payment of rent and and revenue. 
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The question of indebtedness requires urgent consideration and the formulation of 
a scheme including the declaration of a moratorium, an enquiry into and scaling down of 
debts and the provision for cheap credit facilities by the State. This relief should 
extend to the agricultural tenant, peasant proprietors, small landholders, and petty 
traders. 

In regard to industrial workers the policy of the Congress is to secure to them a 
docent standaid of living, hours of work and conditions of labour in conformity, as 
far as tlio economic conditions in the country permit, with international standards, 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes between employers and workmen, 
protection against tlio economic consequences of old age, sickness and unemployment 
and the right of workers to form unions and to strive for the protection of tlioir interests. 

The Congress has already declared that it stands for the removal of all sox dis¬ 
abilities whether legal or social or in any spliero of public activity. It has expressed 
itself in favour of maternity benefits and the protection of women workers. The 
women of India have already taken a leading part in the freedom struggle, and the 
Congress looks forward to their sharing, in an equal measure witli the men of India, 
the privileges and obligations of citizens of a free India, 

The stress that the Corjgress has laid on the removal of untouchability and for the 
social and economic uplift of the Harijans and the backward classes is well-known. 
It holds that they should be equal citizens with others with equal rights in all civic 
matters. 

The encouragement of khadi and village industries has also long been a principal 
])lauk of the (Congress jirogramme. In regard to the larger industries, protection 
should bo given but the rights of the workers and the producers of raw materials 
should be safeguarded, and duo regard should bo paid to the interests of village 
industries. 

The treatment of political prisoners has long been a scandal in India. Every 
effort sliould bo made to improve this and make it humane. It is equally neces¬ 
sary to change the wliole basis of the prison administration so that every ' prisoner 
might he treated in a liiimanitarian and rational manner. 

The communal decision, which forms part of the now Act, has led to mucli contro¬ 
versy and the Congress attitude towards it lias been misunderstood by some people. 
The rejection in its entirety of the now Act by the Congress inevitably involves the re¬ 
jection of the communal docisiou. Even apart from the Act as a whole, the communal deci¬ 
sion is wholly unacceptable as being inconsistent with independence and the principles of 
democracy ; it encouiages iissiparous ami disrujitivo tendencies, hinders the normal 
growth and coribideratioii of economic and social quostions, is a barrier to national 
progress, and strikes at the loof of Indian unity. No community or group in India 
profits by it in any real sense, for tho larger iniiiry caused by it to all outweighs 
the petty benefits that some have received. Ultimately it probably injures most 
tliose groups whom it is meant to favour. Tho only party that profits by it is tho 

third party which rules and exploits us. 

The attitude of the Congress is, tlierofore, not one of indilTorenco or neutrality. 
It disapjiroves strongly of tlie communal decision and would like to end it. But 

tile Congress has jcpeatedly laid stress on the fact that a satisfactory solution of 

the communal question can come only through tho goodwill and cooperation of the 
prjiicij)al communities concerned. An attempt by one group to get some communal 
favour from the llritish Government at tho expense of another group results in an 
increase of communal tension and the exploitation of both groups by the 

Government. Such a policy is hardly in keeping with the dignity of Indian 

nationalism ; it does not fit in with the struggle for indei»ondence. It does not pay 
either party in the long run ; it sidetracks the main issue. 

Tho Congress, therefore, holds that the right way to deal with the situation 

created by tho communal decision is to intensify our struggle for independence 
and, at the same time, to seek a common basis for an agreed solution which helps 
to strengthen tho unity of India. Tho effort of one community only to change 
tho decision in tho face of tho opposition of another community might well result 
in confirming and consolidating that decision, for conflict between the two produces 

the very situation which gives Governments a chance of enforcing such a decision. 

The Congress thus is of opinion that such one-sided agitation can bear no useful 
result. 

It is necessary to boar in mind that the whole communal problem, in spite of 
its importance, has nothing to do with the major problems of India«-poverty and 
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wide-spread unemployment. It is not a religious problem and it affects only 
a handful of people at the top. The peasantry, the workers, the traders and 
merchants and the lower middle class of all communities are in no way touched 
by it and their burdens remain. 

The question of accepting ministries or not in the now legislatures was post¬ 
poned for decision by the Lucknow Congress. The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that 
it will be desirable for this decision to be taken after the elections. Whatever the 
decision on this question might bo, it must bo romomborod that, in any event, tbo 
Congress stands for the rejoction of the new Act, and for no co-operation in its 
working. The object remains the same : the ending of the Act. With a view to 
this end oveiy endeavour will bo made to prevent tho introduction and functioning 
of the federal part of tho schemo, which is intended to perpetuate the domination 
of imperialist interests and tho feudal interests of the States over tho whole country 
and prevent all progress towards freedom. It must be borne in mind that tho new 
piovincial assemblies will form tho electorate for the proposed federal central legisla¬ 
ture and the composition of those provincial legislatures will materially affect the 
fate of the federal constitution. 

Wo apfieal to the country to give every support to tho Congress in the elections 
that are coming. National welfare demands it. Tho fight for independence calls for 
it. The effectiveness of the work that the Congress members of the legislatures will 
do, will depend on their numbers and their di.scipline and the backing and support 
that the country gives them. With a clear majority they will be in a position to 
fight the Act and to help effectively in the struggle Yor independence. Every party 
and grou[) that stands aloof from the Congress organisation tends, knowingly or 
unknowingly, to become a source of weakness to the nation and a source of strength 
to tho forces ranged against it. For the fight for independence a joint front is 
necessary. Tho Congress offers that joint national front which comprises all classes 
and communities, bound togethoT by their desire to free India, end tho exploitation 
of her neoplo and build up a strong and prosperous and united nation, resting on 
the well-being of tho masses. 

With this great and inspiring goal before us, for which so many men and women 
of India have suffered and sacrificed their all under tho banner of the Congress, and 
for which to-day thousands of our countrymen are suffering silently and with brave 
endurace, we call upon our people with full hope and confidence, to rally to the 
cause of the Congress, of India, of freedom. 


Second Day—Bombay—23rd. August 1936 

Enrolment of Congress Members 

Jjala Dulichand moved the following resolution : 

“Resolved that every member of a primary Congress Committee will continue to 
bo its member for a period of live years from the date of his first enrolment 
without being required to go into any other formalities except tho payment of four 
annas each year.” 

The resolution was suppoi'ted by S/iri Choitram Qidwani. 

fehri S. K. Patil moved an amendment to this resolution to the effect that “the 
proposition be forwarded to the Working Committee for consideration and rocomen- 
dations thereon.” The amendment was carried. 

The President^ in his opening speech on the first day, had told tho committee that 
though the constitution gave him tho right to nominate tho members of his Working 
Committee and to fill up vacancies whenever they occur, he was averse to exercising 
that right for he believed that the best procedure would be for the A, I. C. C. to 
elect the Working Committee and to fill up vacancies therein. He therefore called 
upon the A. 1. C. C. to fill up the two vacancies on the Working Committee caused 
by the resignation of yiiri Rajagopalachariar and Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan. 

Shri Satyamurthi raised a point of order. He pointed out that the election by 
the A. I. C. C. of the members of the Working Committee would bo against the 
Constitution. The President however ruled that such a procedure would be against 
the Constitution. 

Thereupon Shri Satyamurthi sought permission of the President to move the 
resolution that—“The President be requested to exercise his power under Section 
12 of the Constitution.” On the President giving the necessary permission Shri 
Satyamurti moved the resolution. The resolution was put to tho vote and earried. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Bombay—20th. to 23rd- August 1936 

A Meeting of the Working Committee of the A. I. C. C. was held on August 20, 
21, 22 and 28 1086 in Bombay at the residence of Shri Bhulabhai Desai. The following 
members were pr(3Seiit. 

Shris .lawaharlal Nehru (President), Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel, C. Raja- 
gopalachariar, A bill Kalam Azad, dairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, S. D. Deo, 
Jaranalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Narendra Dev, Jaya Prakash Narayan, 
Achyut Patwardlian and J. B. Kripalani. 

Before tlic commencement of the proceedings Shri Rajendra Prasad and the 
}‘resident on behalf of^ the Committee accorded a cordial welcome to their colleague 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

Tiie Committee then considered the matters arising out of Sri Rajagopalachari’s 
resignation. The President announced that he had invited Dr. Rajan to be present 
during this discussion but Dr. Rajan had expressed his inability to come and had 
referred to various statements issued by him. Tlioso statements were considered 
and Shri Rajagoiialachariai- made a personal statement about the events loading up 
to the step that he liad taken. The memi)ers of the Committee while appreciating 
the difficulties wliich lie had to face and the necessity for bringing home to the country 
and to the Congress oiganisation in particular, the urgent need of maintaining disci¬ 
pline and loyalty within the Congress ranks, felt that from the larger view-point of 
Congress work his continuation in the Working Committee was desirable. Ho was 
therefore I'eqiicsted by all the membi'rs to reconsider his decision, in particular his 
resignation from the Working Committee. vShri Rajagopalachariar thanked his 
colleagues but regretted his inability, under the circumstances, to reconsider his 
decision. The Committee thereupon regretfully accepted his resignation. 

The Committee further considered the events which led up to Shri Rajagopala- 
chariar’s resignation. It regretted that Dr. Rajan had been unable to accept the 
invitation to attend the Committee’s meeting and to present his case. In his absence 
the Committee had to rely on the statement sent by him. Whether the various 
charges made by Dr. Rajan in this statement were well-founded or not, the Com¬ 
mittee was clearly of opinion that his action in deliberately breaking his pledge and 
in inducing other Congress members of the Trichinopoly municipality to break their 
pledges was wholly indefensible and must be condemned. A Congress pledge, or any 
pledge, is given with a view to its observance and a deliberate breach of such 
pledges can only lead to the growth of indiscipline and a lowering of the standards 
of public life. Members of the Congiess who may have grievances against any 
decisions or activities of Congress Committees have many ways open to them to 
bring their grievances to the notice of the Congress ooganisatioii so that inquiry 
might be made. All Congro.ssmcn are expected to give their willing adherence to 
Congress discipline, and so long as they function as members of any organisation 
elected on the basis of a Congress pledge that pledge holds and be scrupulously 
honoured. The Committee regrets therefore that Dr. Rajan,t whatever the reasons 
that actuated him, did not adhere to the pledge that he had given. 

The Committee is informed that the matter will soon be considered by the Tamil 
Nad Provincial Executive. 

The President referred to Shri Java Prakash Narayan’s resignation from the 
Working Committee. Syt. Jaya Prakash Narayan had felt that as ho had not become 
a member of the All India Congress Committee for some months after the Lucknow 
Congress it was not desirable for him to continue as a member of the Working 
Committee and therefore he had not even stood for the All India Congress Committee 
at the last meeting of the Bebar Provincial Congress Committee. The President 
pointed out that the technical difficulty in the way of Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan 
becoming a member of the A. I. C. C. had previously been removed and his 
colleagues would have very much liked him to continue as a member of the Working 
Committee. But in view of the earnest and repeated wish of Shri Jaya Prakash 
Narayan it was difficult to persuade him to reconsider his decision. His resignation 
was therefore accepted. 

The matter of filling up the two vacancies created by the resignations of Shris 
Rajagopalachariar and Jayaprakash Narayan was then discussed. The President 
expressed his opinion that the vacancies be filled up by election by the A. I. C. C. 
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Tlie Members of tbo Committee were Iiowever of opiniou that the President should 
fill up these vacancies by nomination as the constitution provided. t n f 

The Committee passed resolutions to bo placed before the A. 1. C. C. tor its 
adoption. The resolutions related to the political activity in the N. W. F. rroyince 
and the restrictions on Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s entry into the Punjab and 
N, W. F. Prcvinco. These resolutions are given in the proceedings of the A. 1. O. O. 

The Commitlei. also adojited the Election Manifesto. This Manifesto was subse¬ 
quently adopted, with some verbal changes by tiro A. I. C. C. and is given m its 
proceedings. 

A reference having been made by the B. P. C. C. about the continued membership 
of Shri Pam Sunder Sinha to the A. 1. C. C. from Midnapore who was nominated 
by Ihe President Shri Rajendra Prasad to tlio A. I. C. C. at the time of the Lucknow 
Congress, the Committee held that Sliri Ivam Sunder’s nomination ended with the 
Lucknow session of the Congress. Mis seat therefore must bo considered as vacant 
and may be filled up by tlie B. P. C. C. He was however allowed to particijiatc in 
the A. L C. C. meetings at Bombay as a Meunber. 

The reference made by the B. J*. C. C. about the position of Mrs. Nellie Ron- 
Gupta as a President of the 48th Session of the Indian National Congress held at 
Calcutta was considered. _ The Committee held that the elected J’resideut of that 
session as well as the jirevious one held in Delhi was Shri Madaii Mohan Malaviya 
and as such h(‘ alone can enjoy the constitutional privileges accorded to the ex- 
presidents of the Congress. 

Textile ExEMcrrox Committi:e 1931 

Rhri Banker’s letter in this behalf was read. The Committee decided that if the 
General Recrotary was .satisfied that the amount claimed by 8jt. Shankerlal Banker 
was not paid at the time, it may be paid now. 

Aoratuan Reports 

The Commitico extended the time for the submission of the Agrarian Reports to 
September, 1930. 

Last Date of Enrolment 

The Committee also extended the last date for enrolment of primary members to 
Septembei' 30. The date of receipt by the P. C. C.s of lists of qualified Congress 
members from I’rimary Committees was extended to October 10 and that of des¬ 
patch by the Primary Committees of above lists to October 5. 

The time for submitting the report of the last Congress Session at Luc Know was 
extended by two months. 

Shri y, K. Krishna Menon was deputed to rejiresent the Indian National Congress 
at the orld I’eace Conference at Biu.ssols from Reptember 3 to 6, 193G. His ex¬ 
penses were to be met with from Congress funds. 


Japan 

The President was requested to write to Mr. A. M. Sahai to ask his Committoo 
to drop the name of the “Indian National Congress Committee of Japan” and to give 
to that organisation some other name as the new Constitution did not contemplate 
the formation of Congress Committees outside India. The work done by Mr. Sahai 
and his Committee was to bo appreciated and continued cooperation from hero oll’ered. 

The following papers were placed before the Committoo : 

(1) Resolutions passed by tlio Labour Committee. 

(2) Resolutions passed by the Rwaraj Bhawan Management Committee and the 

Swaraj Bhawan Trust Committee. 

(3) Foreign Department Secretary’s Rejiort. 

(4) The Political and Economic Information Department Secretary’s Report. 

Rwara.t Bhawan 

The question of filling up the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. M. A. Ansari 
on the Board of Turstoes of tho Swaraj Bhawan was postponed to tho next meeting. 

With regard to tho proposed museum to be located in the Swaraj Bhawan tho 
Committee wanted a scheme prepared by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru to be placed before 
it when ready. 

The Committee accepted the resolution of tho Board of Management of the Swaraj 
Bhawan for tho maintenance of the Swaraj Bhawan to the effect that tho Committee 
25 
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will continue to boar tlio costs of tbo maiutooanco of the Swaraj Bhawan and use 
part of it for its headquartors. 

Railway Retrenchment 

The Committeo passed the following resolution about Railway Retrenchment re- 
comm( 3 ndeMJ to it by the Labour Committeo : 

“The Workirif,^ Committee has learnt with j^a-avo concern that orders have been 
passed to retrench about 4,CKX) lower-grade employees in the State-owned ^ Railways, 
and to I'educe tlio scales of pay of the lowm- grades of workers, retrospectively from 
19111, whereas no such iioliey has been applied to all the highei’ grades. 

“TJie Committee considers the demand of the Railway workers for a Court of In¬ 
quiry into the question of sneh retrenchment and reduction in pay, and for the sus- 
jierision of ri'trenehment [lending the result of enquiry as very fair, and regrets that 
tlie Railway authoritie.s should liave ]‘ejecti3d such a jiroper demand.” 


The Congress Parliamentary Committee 

Tlio Congress Parliamentary Committee met at Bornhay on August IS, 19 aiid 23 

mo. 

1. The following resolution was passed : 

“Tliis Ooramittoo views with grave concern tiio reports of interference by officials 
in some Provinces witli tlie activities of the Congress in connection with the forth¬ 
coming election. 

Ill particular it condemns the action of the N. W. F. Provinces Government in 
arresting workers of the Provincial Parliamentary Board and otherwise interfering 
with the meotiogs for election propaganda.” 

2. The nomination of Sjt. Badri I)utt Pando as a candidate fi’om Kumaun General 
and of Sjt. Sambhunath from Sitapur General Rural for the U. P. Council which had 
been sanctioned by the President on the recommendation of tlio President of tho U. 
P. Provincial Congress Committeo was ratified. 

'd, Tho draft manifesto was considered, amended and approved unanimously for 
submission to the AVorking Committeo. 

4. Tho resolution passed at tho last mooting that candidates should be set up on 
behalf of tho Congress for all constituencies including those for Muslim and Scheauled 
castes was reaffirmed. 

5. One additional representative was sanctioned from Karnatak for tho Madras 
Presidency composite committee. 

It was* decided that tho Assam composite committee should consist of 8 represen¬ 
tatives from Assam and 4 from Surma A'alley. 

7. It was resolved that tlio Secretary of the Kerala Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee ho permited to represent the Kerala P. C. C. in this Committee. 

8. Tho candidature of Shri Gulah Singh for tho Council from the Mainpuri oons- 
tituoncy was a{)proved, 

9. Nominations of tho C. P. and Berar Parliamentary Committee were approved viz. 

(1) Syt. Narayan Rao Kelkar of Balagliat for the C. P. Constituency of tho 
Council of State. 

(2) Dr. W. S. Barlingay, M. A., Ph. D., Bar-at-Law, for the University constitu¬ 
ency of the C. P. Provincial Legislative Assembly. 

10. It was resolved that in case of constituencies comprising the whole or parts 
of more than Congress Province, tho Com[)Osite Committee will make the selection 
and recommend the candidates to the Central Committee after considering the report 
of sub-committee consisting of the Presidents of the Povincial Congress Committees 
within the cornjiosito province. In other cases the Provincial organisations will deal 
with tho constituencies within their respective jurisdiction and recommend the names 
to the composite committees which will make final nomination for the consideration of 
tho Central Committee and in case of difference make a report fully stating the 
reasons. Tho composite committee should carry on propaganda for the entire composite- 
area and the Provincial Congress Committee in their respective provinces. 

11. It was decided that cases of interference by officials in election campaign 
should be reported immediately to the Central Committee with full details. 

12. It was resolved that Provincial Congress Committees should at once translate 
the manifesto and distribute it freely in a handy form. 
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The Congress Labour Committee 

A meeting of the Congress Labour Committee was liold at the Congress House, 
Bombay on August 18 and 19, 193G. . 

The Committee Conferred witli tlie ropresoatativos of the following organisations . 

(1) All India Trade Union Congress, (2) National Trade Union Federation, (d) AH 
India Railwaymcn’s Federation, (4) All India Press Workei’S Federation and (5) 
Ahmodabad Textile Association. Tho question discussed was, how best the Congress 
could help labour organisations in their difficulties and could bo useful to them 
generally. The following resolutions were passed : 

(1) Whereas the growth and develojiment of trade unions in tho country on healthy 
lines is urgently needed in the host interest of both labour and industry, tho Com¬ 
mittee presses upon the employers in the country the necessity of giving facilities to 
tho workers for building uj) labour organisations, giving recognition to bona fide 
unions for the purpose of negotiation, and refraining from victimising workers who 
[►articipate in the work of organisation or in legitimate union activities. 

(2) Whereas tho Committee is of opinion that industries receiving protection 
from the State should be under a legal obligation to give adequate wages to their 
workers and generally accord fair treatment to them, the Congress parties in tho 
legislatures are recommended to secure suitable legislation to achieve this end, 

(3) Whereas it has been brought to the notice of this Committee that in many 
Indian States the legislation regarding factories, payment of wages, compensation for 
accidents and maternity benefit, as well as tho ' administration of laws relating to 
labour does not come up even to the level obtaining in Ihdtish India, the Committee 
urges tho authorities of tho iStatos to take immediate steps to raise the conditions in 
these respects at least to tho standard prevailing in British India. 

(4) The Congress Labour Committee is of opinion that Congress Coraraitteos should 
take more active interest in qm stions atfecting the welfare of industrial labour and 
give all such heli» as they can to the unions working on principles and policies of 
the Congress and whore no labour unions exist the Committees should through a 
suitable agency lielp the workers to organise on the above lines. 

(5) _ Tho l/ihour Committee recommended for the adoption of tho Working 
Committee a resolution in connection with the All India Railwaymon’s Federation’s 
demand for a Court of enquiry into the question of retrenchment in tho State-owned 
Railways and reduction in tho scale of the salaries of lower paid grades of services 
therein. 

(For resolution see Proceedings of the Working Committee page 192). 

Vacancies in the Working Committee 

The President issued the following statoment to tlm Press on iSu])tombor 4, 193G. 

Two vacancies having arisen in the Working Committee owing to tho resignation 
of Bhri C. Kajagopalachari and l^hri .laya Prakaslia Narayan, I hereby appoint, under 
article Xll of the Constitution, Shrimali Surojini Naulu and Shri Govirid Ballabh 
Pant to fill these vacancies. 

In view of tho fact that Shri Siibhas Cliandra Bose, a member of tho Working 
Committee, is iucapacitatorl from taking jiart in tho work of that Coraraittuo by reason 
of his enforced detention by tho British Authority in India, it is iio'mssary to ap])oint a 
substitute to act for him till such time as he is fret) to rt'surae his place on the Com¬ 
mittee. I appoint Shri Sarat Cliandra Boso ts act as such substitute member of tho 
Working Committee. 


President's Tour 

The President toured in Sindh from iS to 36 July. He also paid a second visit 
to the Punjab and was there from duly 27 to xVugust 3. During the course of his 
visit to the two provinces he addressed about 250 meetings. Everywhere in tho 
cities, villages or on tho wayside, tho meetings were usually crowded. The President 
delivered the message of Congress and drew tho attention of tho pooplo to the most 
pressing problems of the country namely poverty, hunger and unemployment. Before 
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those, every other problem paled into insignificance. Those problems could not bo 
solved without the attainment of political In(le])eudonco. 

As usual wherever he went lie received a number of addresses from Municipalities, 
Local Boards and other public bodies and associations. 


Press Statements of the President 

Political Prisoners’ Day 

Seven years agm, on September 13, died Jatin Das in a Lahore j)rison on tho 
sixty-first clay of his hunger-strike. This brave and gentle and lovable boy gave his 
life voluntarily in protest against tho treatment given to i)olitical prisoners. India 
was moved and stirred by this self-immolation and the memory of its movos us 
strangely still, and questions arise in our minds, disturbing, accusing questions. AVhat 
have wo done for the cause for which .latin Das gave liis life? Have wo done all 
wo could for the bettormout of tho lot of the iiolitical prisoners, those soldiers of 
freedom whose life is oiio of continuous sulToriiig and sacrifice V 

In recent months Jogesh Chatterjer underwent a long ojaleal by liunger-striko for 
this i)urposo. JIo was induced at last to give tliis up on the assuraiico that every 
edfort will he made to organise j)ubli(; opiuiou ou this subject. Babu Rajondra 
Prasad, the president of tlie All India Political JVisoiiors’ Committee issued a eom- 
jirehensivo statement re-stating tlic demands of jiolitical prisoners for humane treat¬ 
ment. AVo have many })reoecupations and urgent problems face us, but wo may not 
forget the lot of our comrades in prison in India, in detention camps, in tho 
Andamans, and wo must ceaselessly press for tludr better treatment, in particular 
for more human contacts by more frequent iiitoiwiews and lidters, and mental food 
through books, newspapers and writing materials. We must insist on tho ending of 
solitary confinemont, which is such a torture to the sensitive and cultured, and on 
the removal of political prisoners from tho Andamans. 

This and much elsc^ we must bear in mind and work for, and it is fitting that 
on tlic anniversary of .latin Das’s death wo should think of him and all those who 
are suffering silently behind jirisoii bars. I commend to all Congress Committees 
and Congressmen to observe Sunday September 13 as Political Prisoners’ Day and to 
hold public meetings where resoliitioiis based ou Rajondra lhabu's statement should 
be passed. 

Brussels Peace Conference 

On tlio Gth of Sofitombor the AVorld lAsaci' Congress meets at Brussels. Among 
the many efforts that have been made to cousolidate the forces of jieaee, this Con¬ 
gress is tho most remarkable and it rej»resents, more tliau any otlier, a consolidation 
of all the forces in the world today that stand for peace and [irogress. Tho most 
diverse elements and groups ranging from some members of the Conservative Party 
in England, Liberals, Labourites, supporters of tho Popular Front in France, enthu¬ 
siasts for the JiOague of Nations idea, Ihudfists, Socialists, Communists, heads of 
progressive governments in Eurojie, and iiiiiumerable organisations all ovor tho world, 
nave joined their forces to combat the growing menace of Fascism and world war. 
Our own National Congress is taking full jiart in this world Congress and will be 
reiirusontod by Mr. Ah K. Krishna Menon. 

It is strange that this Congress should meet just when the world seems to bo on 
the verge of tho [irecipice and ierrihle war on an unimaginable scale threatens the 
entire world ; when in Spain a bloody and horrible civil war is devastating the 
country ; when every country is preparing feverishly for the clash that seems inevi¬ 
table. Yet that is the very reason why this AVorld Peace Congress has become 
inevitable and has drawn to its ranks such diverse groups which are prepared to 
sink tlioir many differences in face of the common danger. 

In Spain to-day we have some indication of the horror that might overtake the 
world on a much larger scale. There a poacofully eloeied demoeratio government 
representing the progressive elements was suddenly attacked by the rebel groups 
with tho aid of a mercenary army from abroad. And tliese rebels have received 
comfort and material aid from fascist countries, and there has been no lack of 
sympathy for them even in Britain, Those who talk so loudly of law and order in 
India do not hesitate to support the rebels against the Government in Spain. That 
Government was not even Socialistic; it was a liberal democratic regime. But 
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because it was progressive it was disliked by the reactionaries everywhere, and in 
Spain to-day we see the determined attack of fascist forces against a rising demo- 
rracy. That is a lesson for us all, and that in miniature shows us the state ot 
the world to-day. 

All minor problems sink into insignificance before this vital question of progress 
versus reaction all over the world. It is well that we should throw our weight on 
the side of progress and peace and lino up with the forces that stand for this. 
Put that peace can come only when the root causes of war are removed. 
As the Lucknow Congress declared its conviction “that such a peace can only be 
established on an enduring basis wdien the cause of war are removed and the domi¬ 
nation and exploitation of nation by nation is ended.” Peace cannot come out of 
fascism for both are founded on war. 

] trust that the Indian People will give Jieed to this problem of world peace, with 
which we arc so intimately connected, and send their greetings to the brave effort 
that is being made in Brussels to combat tlie menace of war. (September 2, 1936.) 

President’s Message of Greetings 

AVhile wo desire peace and try to clieck the forces making for war, wo feel that 
I'cal })eace can only come when tlie causes of war are i*emoved. The Peace Congress 
iherefore must try to discover these causes of war and seek to remedy them. 
Otherwist' all its elTorts will bo largely wasted. We need not touch u])On those 
causes wJiich make for war in tlie world and which arc at })resent agitating Europe, 
for you are well acquainted with them. But 1 should like to em{)liasiso that peace 
Hi colonial countries can only bo t'stablished with the removal of imperialist domina¬ 
tion. Peace cannot be made an e.xcuso for tho continuation of that domination, for 
imj)erialism is itself the negation of peace. Therefore for us in India, as well as for 
other countries situated like us, tho first stej) must be ])oIitical freedom to bo 
followed, T hope, by socia’ freedom. Thus we shall be al)lo to build up in our 
(country, iu common with the rest of the world, an enduring foundation for peace 
and freedom and human progia)ss. 

In India to-day wo sutfer from all tlio ills of imperialist domination and exploita¬ 
tion, and our energies tlierefore are directed towards the removal of these evils. 
The now Act which tlio liritish Parliament has passed w’ith reference to tho Indian 
constitution strengthens tliis imperialist domination instead or weakening it. 

Tlierefore w’o liavo to combat it and wo should like our comrades of other 

countries to realise this present position in India and the difficulties wo have to 
face. Ill tlio economic spliero the distress of the jioasantry as well as of the 

workers and of large numbers of middle class unemployed is acute. Thus tho 

economic situation has reached a stage when a more jiolitieal solution without tho 
solution of tlio economic problem will bring little relief to tho peojile. Still the 
political solution must inevitably precede all other steps. And that political 

solution can only bo the independence of India. The Indian National Congress 
stands for this indeperulenco because it believes that only thus can it solve tho 
Eocial problem that confronts tho country. 

Hut while our National Cougres.^ works for Indian independence, it does not 
beliovo in an isolated and aggressive nationalism. It looks forward to a world order 
liased on equity and co-operation boiween nations. We trust that tho Woild Peace 
Congress will work to this so that tho root causes of war might bo removed and 
an era of peace and progress dawn on this distracted world. 


Civil Liberties Union 

SllRI dAWAHAKLAL NeIIRU’S ANNOUNCEMENT 

1 have received a largo number of replies to my letter on the formation of tho 
Civil Liberties Union. The proposed provisional constitution has been almost unani¬ 
mously approved. Two or throe suggestions have been made in regard to it which 
will no doubt receive consideration, Almost every one, who has so far answered, 
has agreed to join tho National Council. As other answers are awaited, however, 
the announcement of names of the Council will be made later. 

There has also been unanimous agreement to tho proposal that Srimati Sarojini 
Naidu should be the head of the organisation. Mrs, Naidu kindly agreed to undertake 
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this responsihilify. Rlio and I, in common witli many otliors, felt, liowovor, that it 
was in the fitness of things that sneh an organisation should have the patronage and 
leadersliij) of Dr. K’abindra Nath Tagore. AVe approaclied him therefore and request¬ 
ed him to agree to become the Honorary IVesident of the Union. T am liappy to 
say that the Poet has agreed to tliis proposal though he has rightly pointed out that 
lie cannot be burdened with work or special responsibility. I am sure tliat all per¬ 
sons interested in the Union will cordially welcome this'^news. Wo shall thus have 
as our Honorary President of the Union Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, and Srimati 
Harojini Naidu as the Chairman and head of the National Council. 

Late Lokamanya Tilak 

August 1, Lokamanya Tilak's anniversary was observed all over the country. The 
Jhesident jiaid a tribute to the memory of the great jiatnot and said that he had for 
the first time sounded the war ery ‘hSwaraj is my birth right.” 

Political Repression—Punjab 

Master Mota Singh is reported to Iiavo been interned in his village for his acti¬ 
vities in connection with the Doaha Political Conference which was not yet held. 

Mr. Azi/., a socialist was charged with sedition at Rawalpindi. 

Mr. Harjal Singh, Chairman, Recejdion C.’omraittee, Doaha I’olitical Conference, is 
reported to have been interned in bis village. 

Orders weie served on riarnamsingh and Ram Singh connected with recent Con- 
feienci.'s not to leave their village or paiticipato in political activity for one year. 

SJiri Dhujja Siiigli interned in Ids village was sentenced to six months' JL I. unch'r 
tlic Ciiminal Law Amendment Ael for liaving addressed a meeting in violation of the 
lei ms of his restraint ordc'r. 

Lala Daldeo Mitter Halji, Piesident of the IToshiarpur D. C. C. was arrested on a 
waii’aut under Si'ction ILMA. 

Shri Kartar Singh was served with a notice directing diim not to leave his village 
without })ermission. 

Maulaiia Pir Kazlul Hussain was arrested under Section 124 for an alleged seditious 
speech. 

Sardar Raja Singh who was a state prisoner in l/ahoie Fort has been interned in 
his own vilage. 

Maiilana Inayat Ulluh was sentenced to one )ear and half R.L under Section 124A. 

Jn search of Communist literature the Jjahoro police cari’icd out several sea’’ehes 
ill tlie city, Seveial bookstalls and private licuses were searelied. Some books were 
taken away. 

The J’unjah Oovernraont served on the 4th Septemher Shri M. R. Masani, General 
Seeretaiy, All India Congi'css f'Oeialist Party, with a notice to quit tlio Punjab within 
24 hours and not to return to the piovince for one year. Shri Massani broke the 
Older, He was Iiowover taken to Jjclld under police escort and released there. 

The Executive Committee of the Punjab P. C. C. lodged a strong protest in July 
last against the Punjab Govoinmcnt’s jiolicy towards the Congress Socialists. The 
Committee viewed with conceni tlie arrest of Congress Socialists and the gaging 
ciders .served ujion tliem, even when they were engaged in election jirojiaganda. 

A circular is leported to have been issued by the Chief Secretary to the Punjab 
(hivernment to the Chief District Offb’ials suggesting a free use of Section 124A 
(Sedition) Sictions If)]. J()7 and J(8 (class hatred and seeniitii'S for good behaviour). 
It is estimated that the number of Socialists and Congress workers in the Ihinjab who 
have been recently served with orders not to leave their villages would bo more 
than fifty. 

Bengal 

The I]engal Government has exfended the ^irovisions of Chapter II and III of the 
Hengal Public Security Act 1932 to the town of ('alcutta and the Districts of Howrah 
and 24 Parganas, giving certain new jiowers to the Commissioner of Police of Calcutta 
and the District Magisirates of the above districts. 

The justification gi\en by the Government is not tlie usual justification of terrorist 
activity. The Government ‘have discoveicd in Bengal a new sjiecial menace, that of 
revolutionary and communistic propaganda—nay not oven that but the display of 
symbols of revolution and the slogans used in west. This action will hit no com- 
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munistic organisations for such are already under ban. The only effect would bo to 
pcMialiso labour, youth league and socialistic organisations. 

In Dacca orders were passed on several young men for allogod revolutionary con¬ 
nections. The orders were to remain in force for one year. Some of these orders 
were for homo internment, some were on school boys who were to remain in their res¬ 
pective houses, others prohibited them from leaving their houses except for attend¬ 
ing schools. 

A shop-ownors’s sontonco of two years for possessing a book “The Future of Indian 
Politics” l^y M. N. Roy was reduced to nine months on appeal. 

The Calcutta Police searched some 20 houses, college hostels and boarding houses 
in August last. Some six young men were reported to have been arrested. 

All order was issued on August 4, tliat no person between the ages of 12 and 30 
shall “sit or loiter hi'tween sunset and sun ri.se” in 19 places at Dacca and 10 places 
at Narayanganj including paiks, play-grounds and temples for one yeai-. Disobedience 
to the order would be punishable with six mouths’ imprisonment and fine. Such order 
has been issued for the third time since the Dengal Sujipression of Terrorists Act lias 
come into force. 

It was reported that Mi‘. Chakravarty of “Ananda Bazar Patrika” was arrested on 
.suspicion and detained in custody for about a week in connection with a conspiracy case. 

A student at Darisal was lined Rs. 30 on a charge of violating the term of his 
intenimeiit order. 

Shri Sibnath Bannerji, President of tho All India Trade Union Congress was sen¬ 
tenced to one year’s R. 1. on August 20. 

Shrimati Chandu Bibi was arrested for delivering a seditious speech on a warrant 
from Bengal. She was tried and sontenced to a fine of R,s. 100 in default 4 months’ 
imprisonment. 

After ]jrotracted negotiations tlu^ Bengal Government informed the f’alcutta Univer¬ 
sity that the intci'rufitiori in school work caused by encampment of troops in school 
Imildings in District towns would henceforth be avoided as far as possible. Tho Oov- 
ernrnciit had at first contended that no such interruption was casued. 

Delhi 

8hri Satyavati Devi was served with a notice calling on lier to abstain from all 
anti-Government activity and to confine herself within tin; Municipal limits for six 
mouths. 

Ratan Prakash was served with an externment order to leave Delhi within 24 
hours and not to return there for a period of one year. 

Mr. .lai Ram Sharma of Meerut was arrested for a speech made by him at a 
j)easants’ conference. ITe was sonteiuied to two years’ R. I. under Section 124A, I. Ik C. 

Tlio police, last raonih, raided the office of tlio Delhi ('ongress Committee when a 
meeting of tlie Working Committee was being held. The search was in connection 
witli unauthorised leallets. The police seized a cyclostyle machine. 

Bombay 

Tho Collector of Ratnagiri refused sanction of the expenditure of Rs. 10 incurred 
by the District Board in connection with the welcome function to Shri Kajendra 
Prasad during his tour in Maharastra. The amount is reported to have been collected 
fiom the members of the Board. 

Shri K. N. Padko, a Poona Pleader, who was under instructions from tho Government 
not to participate in jrolitical activities, has been refused permission by tho Govern¬ 
ment to stand as a candidate in the forthcoming elections. 

The Poona police raided tho house of a member of tho Socialist Youth League on 
August 4 in search of objectionable literature. 

Mr. Hari Prasad Deasi, a labour worker from Gujarat was arrested under Section 
17 of the Cr. Law Amendment Act. 

The number of persons extornod from the city of Bombay under Section 27 of the 
City of Bombay Police Act 1920, during the years 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 was 
346, 578 and 663 respectively. 

During this period 67 deportation orders were issued under Section 3 of tho 
B^oreignor s Act III of 1864. Of this number 10 orders have yet to bo served on per¬ 
sons concerned on the expiry of sentences which they are serving. 

Sindh 

Professor S. P. Vaswani of tho D. G. National College, Hyderabad has been asked 
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to resign his profossoivsliip within throe days as ho was supposed to be taking active 
part in Congress politics and liad lodged Mr. M. R. Masani in his house. 

N. W. F. P. 

Tlio Governor directed tliat Sections 5, IG and 17 of the Public Tranquility Addi¬ 
tional Powers Act will remain in force in Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan and Hazara 
I)istri(!ts till December 21.1, 19I1G. The act had already been enforced in Peshawar 
District. 

Mirza Oliulam Rabani and Khan Molid. [amin Khan wore arrested under section 
124A, I. P. C. for alleged seditious speeches. Several prominent members of the 
Erontior Congress Parliamentary Board were also arrested. 

U. P. 

Sliri Kedar Nath, Secretary, Town Congress Committee, Fyzabad was served with a 
notice under Section 108 to furnish two securities of tlie sum of Rs. 5000 each and a 
personal bond of Ks. .bCXX) for one year. 

Thakur Malkhan Singh of Aligarh was sentenced to two years’ R. I. for the 
offence of harbouring a notorious bandit Radlia Cliaran. He lias filed an appeal. 

Madras 

Mr. Iyengar of the Labour Protection League was sentenced to imprisonment of 
G months’ R. 1. for a speech delivered by Jiim on Indopeinlence Day, January 26. 

Shri Nitvanand Vatsyayana, a prisoner sentenced to ten years, now in Bellary Jail 
was convicted for going on hunger strike as a protest against his being locked 
up in tJie solitary cell. He was prosecuted for this and sentenced to throe months’ 
imprisonment. 

Assam 

Mr. Abdul Haloera, a Labour Leader who had undergone an imprisonment of 18 
months was arrested after his release under Detention Law. 

Nagpur 

Mr. Krantiknraar, a Congress worker, was sentoncod to 2 years’ R. 1. under Sec¬ 
tion 124A 1. P. C. for “[ircaching sedition” through his discourses on Ramayan. His 
appeal was dismissed by the High Court. 


Press Repression 

The District Magistrate of Poona demanded a security of Ks. 1000 for the publi¬ 
cation of a Maratlii Daily ‘'Lokashakti”. Securities of Its. 2000 wore demanded from 
an Araritsai’ Daily “Punjab Kirti” for publishing extracts from tlio speech of the 
President of a jiolitical conference. The “Hans” a purely literary monthly, devoted to 
Imilding np a common jjlatform of various Indian languages has been required to 
submit a security of Its. 1000. Demands of securities of Rs. 1000 and 2000 were 
made from Patna AVeekly “Azad” and Agra weekly “Sainik” respectively. Tlie sums have 
been deposited. “The Mazdoor’', a labour weekly of Calcutta has to cease publication 
consequent upon a demand of security. 

Jodhpur 

Mr. Purshottam Oaw, President Civil Liberties Union, Jodlipur, has contradicted 
the statement made by the Jodhpur Government that it had not imposed a ban on the 
Civil Liberties Union of Jodhpur. 

Mysore 

It is understood that the District Magistrate has issued an order banning the 
hoisting and exhibition of the Congress flag in the city or the vicinity thereof for a 
period of six months. 

Baroda 

The Secretary of the Praja Mandal states that a secret circular has been issued 
by the Government to “all the revenue and police officials to prevent members or 
workers of tho Proja Mandal from going to villages and making enquiries about the 
social and economic condition of tho people or from collecting statistics, because with 
this excuse the Praja Mandal was likely to misrepresent things to the people which 
may tend in future to create troublesome situation.” 
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Sirohi and Msrwar 

Sirolii State is understood to liave prohibited the entry and sale of “Rajasthan”, 
a Hindi weekly of JJeawar. Marwar State also is reported to have banned the above 
periodical. 

Rajnandgoan C. P. 

The State has banned the entry of the Nagpur English Weekly “Independent” and 
“Karmavir” a Hindu Weekly of Khaudwa. 


The Faizpur Session of the Congress 

The following is the text of resolutions ])assed at the oOth. Session 
of the Congress, held at Faizpur (Maharastra) on the iind OSth. 

Decern her 1936 .— 

1. Condolence 

This Congress expresses its sense of sorrow and loss at the deaths of Hr. M. A, 
Ansari, Shri Abbas Tyabji, Hr. M. K. Hambasivara, t^hri Y. 0. Chidambaram Pillai, 
Shri Krishna Kumar JMitra, Hr, H 8ubramaniau, Pandit Pyarcy Mohan Hattatrcya and 
(Shri AVaman Rao Naik. 

2. World Peace Congress 

The Congiess, having considered the report of Shri N. K. Krishna Menon on the 
World Peace Congiess, records its appreciation of the part he took in this Congress 
as its I’oprcsontative. It supjiorts whoh'-heartedly the objective of the Peace Congress 
to tmsure world peace hy I’omoving the causes of war, and offei's its full co-operation 
to it in this urgi-nt and vital task. The National Congress will willingly associate 
itself with the organization which the Peace Congress has established in tliis behalf. 
The Congi'oss, howcvei, wishes to emphasise that imjjerialism itself is a continuing 
cause of wai' and its elimination is essential in the interests of world peace. The 
President is authorised and directed to take necessary steps in this behalf. 

3. Burma 

The Congress din'cts the All-India Congress (i^ommittee to consider what, if any, 
changes in the Congress i^onstitutiou are necessitated by the political separation of 
Hurma from India. The fate of the two countiies has been linked together for 

ages past by strong cultural bonds, and for many years they have struggled together 

lor freedom against British Imperialism. The political separation that is being 
enforced now against tlie wishes of a large body of Burmi'so opinion and in the 
interests of British rmperialism, cannot weaken the old bonds and must not be 
poimittod to come in the way of our joint strugglo. Any decision about tlie place 

of Burma in the Congress constitution must bo ariived at after consultation with 

people of Burma, and for this purpose the AVorking Committee should arrange 
for a representative to visit Burma. 

In the_event of any changes in the constitution in regard to Burma being consi¬ 
dered desirable, the All-India Congress Committee is autiioriscd to incorporate them 
ill the constitution and to give effect to them, 

4. Spain 

The Congress has followed with the deepest sympathy and anxiety the strugglo 
that is going on in Spain between the people of Spain and military group aided 
by foreign mercenary trooiis and Fascist Powers in Eurojie. The Congress realise.s 
that this struggle between democratic progress and fascist reaction is of great conse- 

? ,uenco to the future of the world and will affect tlio future of imperialism and 
ndia. Tho Congress has noted without surprise that in this struggle the policy of 
non-intervention followed by the British Government lias been such as to liamper 
in many ways the Spanish Government and people in fighting tlio fascist rebels, and 
has thus in effect aided these rebels who are uoing openly backed and helped by the 
fascist Powers. 

2C 
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Tlie Congress, on bohalf of tlio pooplo of India, sends greetings to the Spanish 
[) 0 oplo and the assurance of tiieir solidarity with them in this great struggle for 
liberty. 


5. Excluded Areas 

Tliis Congress is of opinion that the creation of Excluded and Partially 
Excluded Areas and Cliicf Commissioners’ Provinces, including British Boluchistau, 
from the 1st. January 19:17 and covering the area of 207,900 square miles and inha¬ 
bited by Id million i)eopIe is yet another attempt to divide tho people of India into 
different groups with iinjustiliabk* and disciirainatory treatment and to obstruct tho 
growth of uniform d('moc‘ratic institutions in the country. 

This Congress is further of opinion that tlie separation of theso Excluded and 
Partially Excluded Areas is intended to leave a larger control of disposition and 
('xploitation of the mineisal and forest wealth in those areas and keep the inhabitants 
of those areas ajiart from tho rest of India for iiieir easier exploitation and 
suppression. 

The Congress bolds tliat the same level of democratic and self-governing institu¬ 
tions should bo aj)i)licablo to all jiarts of India without any distinction. 

6. Natural Calamities 


Tlie Congress has noted with deep sorrow that an unprecedented number of 
natural calamities has ravaged our country during tho past year and flood and 
drought and famine and cyclone have brought intense sutforing to vast numbers of 
our people, wliom jioverty and imemploymerit liave already reduced to such diro 
straits. The (kuigress expresses its deep sympathy with the victims of tliose calami¬ 
ties and its apjireciation of the fortitude displayed by the jieople in facing them. 

It congratulates those individuals and non-official agencies who, by their loving 
service and assistance, have lielped to alleviate distress. 

The Congress feels that no sufficient effort has been made so far by tho Govern¬ 
ment to institute scientific inquiries into tho causes of tho iloods, which aro becom¬ 
ing more frequent and wide-spread, and that it should certainly be possible to control 
such Iloods to a large extent, or prevent Avaters from accumulating, by measure 
taken in that behalf, especially by an examination of the offeot of building numerous 
embankments without a sufficient number of culverts to allow free ])assage of water. 

Tlie Congress is of opinion that tho wide-spread misery caused by the various 
calamities sliould ho relieved by state action on an adequate scale, in particular, by 
a total remission of rent and reveiiiio and water and other rates of the current year 
in the worst affected area; and a substantial reduction in the partly affected area; 
and by a moratorium of arrears of rent, revonuo and agriculturists’ debts. Interest- 
free loans and other help, free or at reduced rates, should also bo given to enable 
those who have been ruudored destitute, to start life afrosli. 

7. War Danger 

The Congress lias drawn repeated attention in the past to the danger of imperialist 
war and has declared that India can bo no party to it. Since the last session of 
the Congress the ciisis has deepened and fascist aggre.ssioii has increased, tho fascist 
powers forming alliances and groujiing themselves together for war with the inten¬ 
tion of dominating Eurojie and the world and crushing political and social freedom. 
Tho Congress is fully conscious of the necessity of facing this world raeuaco in co¬ 
operation with tho pi'ogressive nations and peonies of tho world, and especially with 
those peoples who are dominated over and exploited by imperialism and fascism. In 
tho event of such a world war taking place there is gi-avo danger of Indian man- 
powor and resources being utilised for tlie purposes of British imperialism, and it is 
therefore iiucossary for tho (Congress to warn tho country again against this and 
jirepare it to resist such exploitation of India and her poojiie. No credits must be 
voted for such a war and voluntary subscriptions and war loans must not be supported 
and all other war preparations resisted. 

8. Frontier Policy 

In tlio o])inion of tho Congress tho policy pursued by the Government of India on 
the North-West Erontior lias been a total failure and has caused great injury both 
to tho interests of India and the trans-border tribes. Tlie policy lias boon pursued 
in tho interests of imperialism and mostly with tho object of justifying the heavy 
military expenditure in India and of providing training under semi-war conditions 
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for otherwise idle troojis maintaiaod for imperial purposes. Any policy that neces¬ 
sitates inhuman and barbarous methods, like bombing? from the air, and which leads 
to frequent military raids across the Frontier is to bo condemned, in addition to 
this the policy has often resulted in making friendly trans-border tribes unfriendly 
and hostile. 

Both the foreign and domestic interests of India require peace on the Frontier and 
friendship with our neighbours. And the Congress believes that those friendly rela¬ 
tions and peace can be established without much difficulty if the trans-border tribes 
are treated as friends and good neighbours and are not interfered with on the pretext 
of spreading civilization, or by making military roads under the guise of rendering 
economic assistance, or otherwise. If such a [lolicy is pursued they will become a 
valuable source of strength and lessen the burden of military exj)enditur 0 of India, 
Tlie Congress believes that the charge laid against the Frontier Pallian tribes as being 
untamed, fierce, truculent and aggressive is without foundation and appears to be 
made with the object of justifying unwarranted inteifereiKJO and a heavy permanent 
military expenditure. 

The Congress declares that the ])Oople of India di'sire the friendshiji of all their 
neighbours ajid are willing to co- 0 ])erato with them in the great tasks which promote 
]:)eace and human well-being. 

The Congress condemns the last punitive measures in the trans-frontier area which 
seem to bo yet another instance of the futile and dangerous experiments of the 
Government of India on the North-West Frontier which lead only to sutTering and 
loavo a trail of ill-will behind them. 

In the opinion of the Congress the right way to deal with the Frontier situation 
is for au inquiry to bo made iuto the eeonomie, i>olitieai and military situation with 
a view to settle linally and peacefully the iiroblom of the Frontier in co-operation 
with the border tribes. 

9. Detenus 

The Congress rei^ords its emphatic condemnation of the unjust and inliuraan policy 
of tJic Brithdi Government in India in keeping thousands of Indians in detention 
for imhdiniie periods without charge or trial and holds that this policy lias been 
losortod to with tlx^ object of paralysing the national movement of freedom. The 
Congress voices tlio demand of the Indian poo|)lo that tho ])orsous now in detention 
without (diarge or I rial bo released fortliwith and tho various orders of restraint 
withdrawn. The Congress sends its warm greetings and sympathy to tho detenus 
who liavo been suffering iu silence and with brave endurance in tlie cause of India’s 
freedom. 

The Congress has loanit with alarm and coneein that throe detenus in Bengal 
have (;ommiited suicide within tho last four weeks. Tho ('ongross considers that 
the fact that siieli acts of suicide have taken place is a signilicaiit indication that 
the conditions iu wliich they are kept are intolerable and scandalous. The Congress 
demands a public enquiry into the causes which led to tho said acts of suicide as 
well as into tho conditions in wliicli tho detenus are being kept. The Congress 
smids its condoleiicos to the bereaved families of tho three dotonus. 

The Congress records its condemnation of the action of the Government in pre¬ 
venting any non-official and indoiioudeut enquiry into tho conditions in which tho 
detenus are kept, like the one proposed by the Committee appointed by tho Congress 
Party in tho Legislative Assembly. 

The Congress condemns tho revival of the prison in the Andamans which had 
been abandoned as a result of its coudemuation by a committoo appointed by tho 
Government. In the opinion of tho Congress tho conditions prevailing therein, 
particularly those relating to interviews with prisoners, segregation and lack of 
facilities for intellectual entertainment of educated political offenuors to tho Andamans 
should bo discontinued and those already trausported should be brought back to India 
forthwith. 

10. Indians Overseas 

Tho Congress sends greetings to our fellow-countrymon overseas and its assuranco 
of sympathy and help in their distressful condition and in the continuing deterioration 
in their status in the territories in which they have settled. The Congress is ready 
and willing to take all action within its power to ameliorate their condition, but 
desires to point out that a radical amelioration in their status must ultimately depend 
on the attainment by India of independence and the power effectively to protect her 
nationals abroad. 
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11. Colliery Disaster 

Tlio Congress notes witli sorrow and alarm tho frequent occurrence of accidents 
in the collieries of Bengal and Bihar, resulting in every case in the loss of numerous 
human Jives, wido“S])read miser}'' among survivors and irrejiai’ablo waste of a great 
deal of India’s mineral wealth. In the opinion of the Congress such accidents are 
])reventah!e and demonstrate the ineflieieucy of tho htate, and utter incompetence of 
the owners and managers of these collieries and tlieir indiffercnee to human suffering. 
It is necessary that elToctive measures be immediately undertaken by further legisla¬ 
tion and the stricter and more vigilant onforccmout of rules and regulations to 
))revent sucli accidents. Tho owners of collieries should be made liable to exemplary 
damages to be paid to sufferers from such accidents and their heirs. 

12. B. N. Railway Strike 

The Jv’ailway workers on tho Stalo-ownod Railways, and thoir organisations 

supported by the public have been demanding a court of enquiry into the question 

of h'ailway ietreiicljmiuit in general and the question of leduction of the ])ay of tho 
lower grades of Ihiilway service in paidiculai'. The Government and the Railway 

Board have persistuiitly igiior(‘d this just and h'gitimate demand. Tliis Congress is 

of opinion that even now if such a court of inquiry is substituted the j»resent strike 
on the B. N. h'y. can be amicably settled. 

The Congjess congratulates the woikois on the B. N. By, on theij' solidarity and 
the brave stand tliey have made against tlie rejK'ated invasions on their rights. The 
Congress hopes tluit tlje public will extend to the strikers tlieir full support and 
symjiathy. 


13. The Congress Constitution and Mass Contacts 

Thu Cougioss wishes to stress again the desirability of increasing the association 
of the masses with the Congress organization and of giving ojq)ortunities to tho 
jirimaiw members to initiate and consider Congress jiolicies and programme. With 
a view to bring this about, a Committo(‘ consisting of the President, 8hri Kajendj-a 
Ib'o.sad, tSliri -Jaii'amdas Doulatram, Shri .Jayajuakasli Narayan, and IJio General 
fSeeretai'.v is ajijiointed, with the General h^ecretary as convener, to consider tho 
introduction ol suitable changes in tho eoustitution, and to rcpoi't to the A. 1. 0. C. 
by the dOtb 7\))ril 10157. This Committee will consider, inter alia, the report of tho 
Mass Contacts Committee of the Lmdiuow Congress. 

The Congress is of oninion that, even ])ending sindi reorganization, Provincial 
Congress Committees should organise their jirovinccs on tlie following basis ;— 

I. Primary committees should, as far as jiossiblc, be established in village.? and 
in molinilas or wards of towns. 

L\ Membej's of pidmarv committees slionld meet togetlier at least twice a year to 
review theii' own work, consider local ju’oblems and grievances and further to eon- 
sid('r the ixtlicy and programme hefore the Congiess, and send tlieir rejiort and 
leconuneudalious to their higlmr c.ommittoes. A s]) 0 cihed uumher of members of 
primary committees should further have tho right to requisition a meeting of the 
primary committee to consider a specilic question. 

d. The subseription of four annas per annum may be collected locally in kind. 

In order to give effect to the above dii’cctions and further to make the Congress 
organisation more efficient and more responsive to the needs and desires of the 
masses, the Congress directs the Working Commiltoo to ai)i)oint an organising 
secretary, and eacli ihovincial Congress Committee also to apjioint such organising 
secretaries. Tiio Congress trusts that Congressmen in general will co-o])orato fully 
in this task of bringing our national organisation in (dose touch with the daily lives 
and struggle of the people. 

14. Authority to All-India Congress Committee 

Tlie A. 1. C. C. is authoris(3d, if it so chooses, to make changes in the Congress 
constitution to enable the next session of the Congress to be held in a month other 
than December. 

15. Suppression of Civil Liberties 

The Congress again draws attention to and condemns the suppression of civil 
liberties in India, which coutiuues intensively and prevents normal public life, 
interferes even with personal liberties, and crushes the present generation in India. 
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nnndioJs of Congioss Committees continue to be banned, as also labour and peasant 
unions, and other organisations ; the Ordinanoo laws function in ^ addition to tho 
wide-sjircad and punitive use of the Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
to suppress public activities and even the expression of opinion ; the press laws and 
censorshij) rauzzlo tlio newspaners - books ami })eriodicals are banned or stopitod 
under the Sea Customs Act; free movements are restricted by cx'tornment and^intem- 
muut ; concentration camps of dotonus detained without trial eoutiiiue ; tlie Criminal 
'IVibes Act is a menace to ])eaceful eiti/ens, and further, this Act as well as the 
Foreigners Act are applied to j)olitieal workers ; passports aro not issued to Indians 
for tho purpose of going abroad, and many Indians in foreign countries are not 
allowed to rotiini home and liave to live in exile. In Pengal and the N. AV. Frontier 
Province additional rosti-ictions put an intolerable burden on public work and private 
activirics. 

The Congress furtlier deeply regrets to note that many of these,_ and in some 
cases, additional disabilities and siijiiu'cssion of civil liberties ])rovail in the Indian 
states. 

The (-ongress stands for full personal, <‘ivil ami democratit' liberties in the whole 
of India including the tSIates, and will eontimio to struggle for the establisiiment of 
.MU h liberties. Hut the Congress realises that political frccilom is essential for this 
juijpuso and tlie natioirs energies must therefore be directed to tho attainment ol 
mdependonce. 


16. Elections & Constituent Assembly 

This Congress reiterates its entiiu^ reiection of tlie Ffovernmeiit of India Act of 
1935 and the constitution that has been impose<l on India against the declared will 
of the people of the oountry. In the opinion of the Congress any co-operation with 
tliis (.’onstitution is a betrayal of India’s struggle for fi'eedom and a strengthening 
of the hold of Hiitisfi Imperialism and a furtliei' e\'[doitation of the Indian masses 
who have already been reduced to direst poverty under imperialist domination. The 
Iknigress tlierefore rejieats its lesolvo not to submit to this eonstitutioii or to^co- 
operute with it. biitlj insidt* and outside the h'gislatiires, so as to c'nd it, Tho Con¬ 
gress does not and will not recognise the right of any external powei’ or aiitlioi'ity 
to dictate the polirical and economic strneture of India, and every smdi attempt \yili 
be met by organised and uncompromising uiijiositiou of the Indian peoido. The Indian 
\)eople can only recognise a constitutional strneture whiidi has heon framed hy them 
and which is liased on tlie independence of India as a nation and which allows them 
full scope for development according to their hopes and desires. 

Thu Congress stands for a gomiino democratic Stalo in India where ]K.)litical power 
has been transferred to the peojile as a whole ami tho Government is imdoiy their 
effective control. Such a State can only come into existence through a Constituent 
Assembly, elected by adult suffrage, ami having tlie power to determino linally the 
Constitution of tho country. To tin’s end tlic Congi'css works in the coimiry and or¬ 
ganise the masses, and tins otijeclivo must over be kejit in view by tho rejiresenta- 
lives of the Congress in the legislatures. 

The Congress endorses the Election Manifesto of tho A. I. C._C. and calls uppn 
candidates, standing on its behalf, to carry on their election campaign strictly on its 
basis and after cloctioii, to eonduet their Avork in the legislatures in accordance with 
it. Congi'ess members of tho legislatures should take the earliest onportunity to 
forward iu the new Assemblies tlio demand for ,a Constituent Assembly, elected by 
adult suffrage, and this demand should be supported by a mass agitation outside to 
ouforce tho right of tho Indian people to self-determination. 

Tliu question of acceptance or non-acceptance of oflico by Congress members 
elected to the legislatures under tho new constitution will bo decided by tho A._l. C. 
C. as soon after tho provincial assembly elections as is practicable. Immediately 
after the elections tho various Provincial Congress Committees will take steps to 
consult their district aud other local Committees and send their own rocommcndations 
on this subject, so that the A. I. C. C. may be assisted in deciding this issue by tho 
opinion of the mass of Congressmen aud the country. 

17. Convention 

This Congress resolves that after tho elections to the Provincial Legislatures a 
Convention shall bo hold consisting of Congress members of tho various provincial and 
central legislatures, the members of the All India Congress Committee, and such other 
persons as the Working Committee might decide upon. This convention shall put tho 
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domand for the Constitaeiit Assembly in the forefront, shall dotormiuo all feasible methods 
for ondinfi: the eonstitutioii in tho provinces and for opposing the introduction of the 
Federal Structure of tho new Act, and will consider what other steps should he 
taken in tho legislatures to give effect to the policy laid down in tho Congress Elec¬ 
tion Manifesto, Congress resolutions, and the decisions of tho All-India Congress 
Committee. 

The Working Committee shall take all necessary steps for the calling of this con¬ 
vention and shall lay down the ])rocoduro governing it. 

18. Appeal to Voter* 

Tho Congress invites the attention of tho nation to tho general election that will 
take jdace soon in all tho })rovinces, and in which over one thousand Congress prin¬ 
ciples and programme in uccordarico with the policy laid down in the election mani¬ 
festo. In this contest tlie Congress has to face the opposition of reactionary and im¬ 
perialistic for(;os and groups entrenched in places of power and possessed of vast 
material resources. The Congress appeals to the millioiui of voters, men and women 
to vote for the candidates stainling in its name and for the Inde])eudenco of India, 
and trusts that they will stand for this great cause iu the elections aud in tho greater 
struggle to follow’.' 

19. Agrarian Programme 

Tho Congress, at its last session, being fully couscious of the fact that tho most 
imjioriant aud urgent problem of the country is the ajipalling poveriy, unemployment 
and indebtedness of the peasantry called upon the Provincial Coiigi’css Committees to 
make recommendations to enable the All-India Congress Committee to draw up an 
All-India Agrarian Programmee. Many I^. C, Cs have not yet submitted their re¬ 
commendations for such a |)rogrammo. The Congress regrets tliis delay that the sub¬ 
ject is a vast and intricate one, requiring close study and investigation. It trusts 
that such P. C. Cs as liavc not reported so far will take early steps to scud iu their 
recommendations. 

The (Congress is convincod that the final solution of this problem involves the re¬ 
moval of liiitish lmi)Oriahstic exploitation and a radical (diange in tho antiquated aud 
rcjircssivu laud tenure aud revenue systems. It feels, liowcvei’, that tlio deepening 
crisis has made the burden on tho peasantry an intolerable one and immediate relief 
is urgently called for. Pending the framing of an All-India Agrarian Programme, 
therufoi’e, tho Jollowdng steps arc necessary. 

1. Rent and revenue should be readjusted having regard to present conditions 
and there should bo substantial reduction in both. 

2. nneconomic holdings should be exempted from roni or land tax. 

d. Agricultural incomes should be assessed to income lax like all other incomes, 

on a iii’ogi'essivo scale, subject to a prescribed minimum. 

4. ('anal and other irrigation rates should bo substantially lowered. 

5. All feudal dues and levies and forced labour should be abolished, and demands 

other Ihau rent should be mado illegal. 

(). Fixity of teniiix' wdth heritable rights along with the riglits to build houses 
and plant treos should he jirovidod for all tenants. 

7. An eH’orl should be made to introduce eo-oi)crativo farmiug. 

8. The crushing burden of rural debt should be removed, Sjiecial tribunals 
sliould be appointed to inquire into this and all debts, which are iineouseionable or 
beyond the capacity of peasants to pay, should bo liquidated. Meanwdiilo a morato¬ 
rium should be declared and stejis sliould bo taken to provide cheap credit facilities. 

0. Arrears of rent for previous years should generally bo wiped out. 

10. Common pasture lands should be provided, aud the rights of the people in 
tanks, wells, ponds, forests and the like recognised, and no encroachment on these 
rights should be permitted. 

11. Arrears of reuts should bo recoverable in tho same manner as civil debts and 
not by ejectment. 

12. There should be statutory provision for securing a living wage and suitable 
working conditions for agricultural labourers. 

23. Peasant unions should be recognised. 

20. Non-participation in the Coronation and other Imperialist Functions 

The Congress, pledged as it is to the independence of India and the elimination of 
all imperialist control and exploitation of the Indian people, has for many years con¬ 
sistently followed a policy of not participating in any function or activity which is 
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meant to, or which tends to, strengthen the hold of British Imperialism or add to its 
jjrcstige. This policy most bo adhered to by all Congressmen. In particular the Con¬ 
gress wishes to declare that Congressmen cannot participate in any way in any cele¬ 
bration or functions that might bo held in India in connection with tlie now*King’.s 
c.oionation and trusts that the nation will abstain from participation in all such func¬ 
tions. The Congress, however, desires to make it clear tliat this is in no way intended 
to express any ill-will or discourtesy to the King s person. 

21. Hartal on April 1, 1937 

Tn order to demonstrate effectively the will of the Indian peojde to resist the 
imposition of the unwanted Constitution and as an earnest of their determination to 
launch a jjowerful mass-movement for its destruction, the Congress issues a call for 
a nation-wide liartal or general strike on April 1, the day on which the new consti¬ 
tution is to be inaugurated. 

22. Next Congress 

Uesolved that the next Session of the Congress bo held in Gujorat. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Faizpnr — '35th. Decemhery 1936 

A meeting of the All-India Congress Committee was hold in the Subjects 
Committee Pandal at Tilak Nagar, Faizpur on December 25, 1930 at 2 j).m. 8hri 
dawaharlal Nehrn jivesided. The Committee consisted of new members elected for the 
ensuing year and the old members from Bombay. 

Thu minutes of tho last meeting held at Bombay on August 22 and 23, 1930 
were confirmed. 

The President then made a statement about tho accounts. Owing to tho change 
in tho tirne of the holding of the open session from March to Decomber it had not 
been possible for tlu) auditors to audit the account of tho offices of tho A. I. C. C. 
and the Treasurer in time. The audited accounts, tho President said, would be placed 
before the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. 

The Pi'csident then thanked the members and the country at large for tho whole¬ 
hearted eo-operation that he had received from them in his work and hoped that 
he would continue to rcteive the same eo-operation during his now term of office 
next yeai. 

The meeting then converted itself into tho Subjects Committee Meeting of the 
laizpni' session of the Congress. 

Faizpur—December 26^ 1936 

Another mooting of the A. I. C. C. was hold at Faizpur on December 29, 193G at 
I p.rn, Sliri Jawharlal Nehru presided. 

Messrs Dalai k Shah and Messrs Chotalal vN: Agarwal of Bombay w^cre appointed 
as honorary auditors of tho Congress. 

Tho President reminded tlio Committee that under the Constitution lio was charged 
with the responsibility of nominating tho AVorking Committee. He had previously 
given expression to his di.sagreeraent with this provision in the Constitution as it 
gavo too ranch power to the President. He still felt that some change was necessary 
so that, at any rate, the All-India Congress Committee might have the earliest 
oi)portunity of considering tho President’s nominations. No such change had been 
suggested at this Session as a Constitution Committee had been appointed to con¬ 
sider the revision of tho Constitution. The election of tho whole Working Com¬ 
mittee by the All-India Congress Comraitteo did not appear to be a practical course 
as this might destroy its homogeneity and sense of corporate responsibility. 

He then stated that he had decided to renominate the old Working Committee. 
Ho realised that many provinces wore not represented on it and there wore many 
other Congressmen and Congresswomen whom he would have liked to include biit 
the number of members was limited to fifteen. He intended however to revive and 
extend the practice of inviting solocted individuals to mootings of tho working 
Committee. ” 
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Members of the Working Committee 

Shiis lawlirulal Nolini (rrcsidenf). Jamiialal liajaj (TroaKiirer), Yalaltbhliai Patol, 
Rajciidia J'iTtsad, A bid Kalam Azad, Kliau Abdul Ohafl'ar Khan, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
.laii'amdas Daulatrara, Sublias Chandra Boso (Acting : Sarat Chandra Bos(3), Bhnlabliai 
.1. Dcsai, Govind Ballabh I’ant, Narendra Dov, S. D. Deo, Achyut Patwardhan and 
J. B. Kripalaiii (General Secretary). 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

Eomhuy^ DeceviJtcr gtli. io iitJi. igj6 

A mooting of tlio Working Committee was lield at Bombay on 9, 10 and 11 
Decombor, lOdG. Following members wore i)rosont : 

Shris .lawharlal Nidiin (Piesidout), Ixajondia Prasad, Vallahlibliai Patol, Khan 
Abdul Ghafl'ar Klian, .lamnala! Bajaj, Bliiilabhai .1. Dosai, Govint Ballabh ^Paid, Sarat 
Chandra Boso, Narendra Dev, S. D. Deo, Achyut Palwardlian and J. B. Kripalani. 

1. Minutes 

The minutes ol the last meeting held at Bombay already circulated wore confirmed. 

2. Mass Contacts 

The rc]torl of tlio Muss Contacts Committor' not being ready and not likely to 
be ready beloi'o thc' Congress session, Die AVoiking CommiCeo n])pointed a sub- 
comrnitieo consisiing of Slnis dawahajhil Nehru. Jhgendra J’lasad, .lairamdas Daulat- 
]‘am, Jaya})rakasli Narayan and 1. B. Kripalani to consider changes in the Congress 
constitution wiili a vi('w to increase tlie. initiative of ))rimaiy members and to make 
the Congress a more efi'ective organisation lor eariying on its woik and also to 
remove any anomalies that may be found in the constitution. 

3. Swaraj Bhawan Trust 

In place of the late Dr. M. A. Ansari, Khan Abdul Gafinr Khan was nominated a 

trustee on the Swaraj Bhawan Board of tiustees in teims of the Trust Deed. 

4. Burma 

Tlio Committee discussed the position of the Puirma P. C. C. in view of the now 
situation created hy the sr'paration of Buima fjom Jiidia. It was felt tliat some 
member or membeis r)l tlu' Wuiking Committee should visit Burma and get j^or- 
sonally acquainted with tlie wishes of tlio Buimcse people in tlie matter and advise 
the Working Committee on (he question. 

5. Bengal 

Shri Sarat Chaiidia Bose oxj)]ained to ilte Committee the eireumstances under 
which he had resigiu'd fiom the membershij) of tlie Bengal Pai liamentary Board. 
The opinion of the (’omraittee was that lie sliuuld withdraw his resignation in the 

intt'rest of thi' I'ariiameutary work in his province. Hhri S. C. Bose lespected the 

wishes of his colleagues and withdrew his resignation. It was also decided that 
Shri Govmd Ballabh J’ant should visit Bengal and lielp the local Parliamentary Board 
to select finally candidates who were to stand on the Congress ticket from Bengal. 

6. Peace Congreis 

Shri Y. K. Krishna Monon’s report about the World Peace Congress was placed 
before the Committee. The Committee aiiprovcd of “the conditions and reservation 
to the four points of tlie J’eaco Congress” as stressed by Shri Krishua Menon in 
his repel t. The Committee also was of opinion that the question of Imperialism should 
also be emphasised in this connection. 

7. Government Interference in Elections to the Provincial Assemblies 

(1) In spite of unequivocal declarations and assurances by the Under-Secrotary 
of State, the Yiceroy and others as to the observance of strict neutrality by Govern¬ 
ment seiwants in the matter of elections to the Provincial legislatures, this Committee 
regrets to note the taels that several local Governments aie still peisisting in main¬ 
taining disqualifications of intending Congress candidates arising out of convictions 
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for political offences, and continuing active interferences Gn elections as is unrnis- 
taiably shown by the Court of Wards circular of the U. P. Oovernincnt. 

This Committee further notes that they are hampering tlie Congiess in its 
election campaign by banning peaceful processions, meetings, hoisting of national 
flags and preventing movements of respected Coj)gi‘ess leaders especially in the 
N. W. F. Province and in various other ways. 

The Committee still ho})es that effective measures will be talvon by responsibh.' 
odicials of Government to remedy these matters so that the promise of neutrality 
given by tliem is duly fulfilled. 

This Committee earnestly trusts that the hostile attitude of the Governnu'nt will 
serve to stimulate the jieople to vigorous activity in siijtport of the Congrtiss candi¬ 
dates so that the victory of the Congress may bt« fully assured in spite of all these 
handicaps. 

(2) Whereas the method of voting j)ro|)Osed for the illiterate I'uial votei's of the 
Provincial Assembly in the United J'rovinees is comjiletely destiuetive of tin scen'ey 
and freedom of the vote, this (’ommittee is of opinion that this should be replaced 
liy the system of coloured boxi‘s witli or without symbols ^\lln;ll has heiui adopted 
by several other jiroviiieos and. was projuisod by the All-India aiul the I’rovincial 
Franchise Committees and originally reeoinmeiided hy iho local Government itself as 
a very sound, safe and simjile method, especially for illiterate voters. 

8. Supplementary Manifesto (Sindh) 

The sufiplementary manifesto sent hy the Sind P. C. U. was afijiroved. The P. C. 
C. was however to be informed that no stress shouM be laid on minor jioints and as 
^fur as possible they might be dropi>ed from the doeiinicnt. 

9. Recent Frontier Operation 

The Committee, after some discussion about the situation in tlie fronti('r (M'l'atod 
by the reeem raid, a[)poiiited a i oininittee consisting of Shid Yallabhhliai i’atid, Khan 
Abdul Ghail'ar Khan and Ghulabhai Desai to consider t!ie Frontlei polic.y of the 
Government and the re<!ent militaiy operations there and make ieeommeiidatious to 
the Committee and the Subjects Committee of the Faiz[>ur Congiess. 

10. Disciplinary Rules 

In suppression of the previous resolutions of tho iWorking Committee iu regard 
to disciplinary action tlie following rules were adopted by the Committee :— 

1, The 'Woikiiig Committee may take disciplinary action against, 

(i) Any Committee of the Congress whioh deliberately acts oi earrii's on prujia* 
gauda against the programme ami decisions of the Congress or delihei'ately disri'gaids 
or disobi'ys any orders passed by any higher authority or hy an luniiing arbitrator 
or commissioner duly apjiointed. 

(ii) Any member of a Congress Executive or elected ('ungress Committee who 

deliberately acts or carries on propaganda against the programme and deiiisions of 
Congress or deliberately disregards or disobeys any orders jiassed by any hig' • 

authority or by an umpire, arbitrator or eomrnissioner duly appointed. 

(iii) Any member of the ('ongress wlio deliberately acts contrary to the decisions 

of the Congress or ileliborately disregards or disobeys any orders passed liy any 

authority, umiiire, arlntrator or commissioner duly ajipointed or is guilty of 
ombezzlemont of Congress funds or other fraudulent action in connectiou with funds 
and accounts, or of having broken a [iledgo given to the Congress or [ any subordinato 
committee or of any fraudulent action iu eoiiiioetioii witli tlie enrolment" of members 
of tho Congress or election to a Congress Committee or who .’deliberately acts in a way 
which ill tho opinion of tho Working Committee is likely to Mower tho power and 
prestige of tho Congress so as to render his eontinnance as a memboi of the Congress 
undesirable in the interests of tho Congress. 

2. (i) In the ease of a Committee of the Congress disciplinary action may bo tlie 
supersession of such a Committee ; and such further action against oireiiding indivi¬ 
dual members as may bo necessary. 

(ii) In the case of a member of any Congress Executive or elected Congress 
Committee, tho disciplinary action may be his removal from such ofTico or member¬ 
ship, and tile fixation of a period during which he cannot be validly elected to any 
office or memborsliip in any committee of the Congress. 

(iii) In the ease of a member of a primary Congress organisation disciplinary 
aotion may be a disqualification for a stated period from standing for any election to 
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ihe le^^^isluliirus and local and inuiiioipal bodies or oxercisiii^^ any otlior right as a 
inombor duriii” the unexpinsl p(;nod of his niernbership and the lixation of a period 
duian^; AfhioJi ho may not bo admitlod to tin* mcmberslii[) of tlio Congress, 

No disoiplinai> action shall taken without an o[)po]'tiinity being given to the 
CominitttM* (I)' inilividiial ronci'rnol to .stale its or Ins ease and answer such charges 
as are made Ixjtore tine Working Committee. 

4. The Evi'ciitive Committee of the L’rovinciiil Congress Committee shall also have 
the power to talo' disciphnaiy action against their snhordiiiati' committees and mem- 
hers of any ('oiigress ICxiMaitiV(‘ Coniinitlces and members of primary eorimmittoos 
wnthin tlnni jnovince In all siudi eases tlo' rules and procedure as are laid dowm 
lor taking action by the Wmlving Committi'e shall he open to the Committee or mera- 
h(u against whom such discijdinaiy action is taken to ajijieal against it to tlie Work¬ 
ing (Vjrnmittee provided tliat pending tlie aiipeal In' olieys the ordm’ appealed against. 
The Wot king tloinimtfee niav liowevm- .stay the operation of the ordt'r. 

5. A^dimi the W'oikmg Committee is not sitting, the; fh-esident may take eognizaueu 
of all urgent matters in ii'gard to dihcijilinary action and shall act on behalf of the 
Working Coniniitlee. In all such ca-.es the division of the rresident must ho [ilaeed 
before tlit3 iH'xt meeting of the Working Committee fur confirmation. 

/;. HeHoluU'ins ou the jni/o/ruu/ i<ubicrts to he Ih-foit' the Sub/rrls Conf- 

vuihe (»f I)(‘ceniher 'Jo amt Jti at Fai'.pdv arre /xissed .— 

1 Elections and Const if iieiit ,\ss(‘inl)!\. 

2. Convention. 

o. l)(‘tenii(‘s. 

4. Wdiild Teace Congiess. 

{These resoluttotis, fruit oerasioffal rnhal ehanges, tvere jiassed hi/ the (^OJigress 
and arc givm ahoue as luaz/nir Coia/ress Resolutions). 

Faizpur 23rd. io 27th. December 1936 

A mooting of the Woiking Committee was held at Faizj.uir on Deeembor 211-27, 
192G. All members with the I'xecjjtion id' Shris .lairamdas Daulatram and iSarat 
Chandra Lose were jireseiit. 

1. The minute's id tin' hist meihing held at Lomhay wu're coiilirmeJ. 

2. As the Auditors couhi not eoiuplide the audit ot the offices of tho All-India 
Congress Committee and the Treasurer in tunc, it weas not possible to kitep the audited 
accounts before tlm m-xt im'i'ting o! lim ,\II India 0 mgress Committee. The - Work¬ 
ing (torauiiltee thei'efoie decjih'.l that the Lri'sideiit should make a statement before 
the A. I. C. iiiloioniiig, the ini'inhcrs that as tin* audit of the accounts was not 

complete the, audited a'-'-oiinC will 1 m- phi 1 h.'lore the' next meeting of the A. I. C. 

C. Furtln'i'. the follow ini' ri'.solution woas jcissod li\ing (he liiianeial year for the 
Coiiga’css . 

“The aceouiitiin; year ol the Coiignsss tor the purpo.se of keeping Congress 
accounts shall he Ironi ttclohi'i I to tSopti'inher .'lU. Lut tho accounts for tho 
current year shall he audited as at Novenilier 15, 19 Ki.” 

As the aiiditoi's’ prt'Iimiiiaiv iii.s|)eelioii note eomplaiiu'd of ei'rtaiii teidiiiioal irro- 
gularities in the sysli'in of keeping aceouiits at the oflices of thi3 All-India Congress 
Committee and the Tieasurn, the Working Committei' apjiointed a committee consist¬ 
ing of Sliris .lamnalal L.ijaj, Lluilaidiai Desai ami Mathur.id.is Trikarnji, to consi- 
dei, III eonsuhation with tin' Auditors, tJic system of kee|>ing accounts in the Treasur¬ 
er's offim' and tlu' A. 1. C. C. office as wu'll as other Coiign'ss accounts, central and 
provincial, and make siudi recoinmea<hitioiis as they raa> eousidor necessary. 

The Lomhay L. C. C. had expressed its inability to organise election of dele¬ 
gates for the Fai/.pur Congress owniig to tln.i situation eruaied in Lomhay by tho com¬ 
munal tioiihle. The mattei’ was referred to the Lre.sidont who directed that elections 
ill as many waids as possiiih* he In'Id. Where elections could not be iield the last, 
yi'ar s (h'legates were to coiiliniu' to fiiuetion. The old and the new delegates were 
ilu'ii to ('lect tin' iiiemhers to this >ear’s A. I. C. 0. The Lresident of the B, F. C. 
C. however tliou'dd that the procedure wuis not warranted by tiie constitution and 
elections I'vcii m the wai Is tree lioui tumble wert' not onh'ied. The matter was 
brought heloie the WoriiiiU’, Foiiiiiiillee and the Conimitte<‘ fiassed the following 
resolution : 
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‘‘Tho Commit 1.00 considovod llio reprosentation of Syt. K. P. Nariman, Prosidoiil. 
R. P. C. C., i‘Of,oii'diuL!,' tho rioii-oleotiori of dologatos from Doinbay. Tlio. CommiUoo 
way of opinion that tho procodiiro adoptod hy llio B. P. C. C. aftor tho Prosidont luvl 
"•ivon his diroctions in tho mat tor, was not oorrond. But in viow of all oiionins- 
tanoos and tho faor that thoi-o was no iiitontional disobodionoo of tho Prosidont’s 
direotions, tho Coinmith'o dooidod tliat tho old dolo.datos from Bombay should oon- 
tinuo to fiimdion duinn^ tlio Faizjnir Conj;ross«and at tor, till now (b'I(\i;atos aro oloot- 
ed. Ihit tho Committoo is of opinion that sindi ik'w doloyatos should ))0 oloctod at tho 
oarliost possiblo 0 |)poitunity aftor tho Paizpur Con;^M<'Ss :ind m any ovont not latos 
than tho ond of Ktjbruai-y 1937. Aft('r suoli olootion f)f doloyato^, tiio now momboir 
of tho A. 1. C. C. shoiinf t )0 oloctod.” 

4. ]»os(ilutions on tho following sul)j(M;ts to bo phvod boforo tho Subjocts Com- 
mittoe on Dooombor 2.1, 23 and 2S, 19.U) wori; pas.so<l : 

(1) Burma (2) Spain (3) P>. N. Railway Stinko (4) W'ar Danyoi' (.1) Condolonco (G) 

Uxoludod Areas (7) Fi-ontn‘r Pointy (S) N.ituial Cahiniilio^ (9) Supproshion of Civil 
Liboritos (10) Non-participatiioi in tho Coronation and oihor Lmp^nialist Functions 
(11) Indians Ovorsoas (12) Tho Cmiyross Constitution and M.i ; , (’ontracts (FI) Col¬ 
liery Disasti'rs (14) .\,t,rarian Pioyiamino (11) .Vpi»oal to Mjtors (IG) Authority to tho 
India Con^n'oss Commitiv ‘0 

) The f’caolutions bi/ th>’ (J om inith:c at /./s /.n</ at Boitibaij on I)('CC'inhcr 

.9, tO and ll tof/ctJfrr irifh the rcsohdions passr.l at lau^ijnr o)i DcvC))d)iir 21‘-2r, 
1930 fi'erc planed before the Subject C(nn))iitlee. of thf dnuf. of the Couf/rcse 

at Kaizpur and icitlt minor modi/icatfo/fs in sof/w of them /cere rcconnnended for the 
open sefssion, Jhe resolutions as finalhj adopted btj the Comjrcss are <jivca above 
as Faizpur Coii(/ress JRcsohitions). 

Falzimr — i29th, Decentbeir 1906 

The hr.sf mooMi- of iho AVoikin^ Coniinittoo was hold at Mii/oiir on Dooombor <29, 
]'J3G at 2-30 p. m. 

All momhois wuh (ho oxcopiioii of Sims .buranlis 1) lulati.uii and Sarat Chandra 
Boso woro present. Ihio Ihosidont mvitod Shins iSa kmini Lakshmipathy, Mirdula 
Sarabhai, .laipr.ikasii N.iiMyati an 1 R iti Vhmal Kilwai i) bo pusont, at, tho mooting. 
Tho discussion control roun I tho ca'li.ig of tho C >i\it ion, it^, date and jilaco. It 
was decided that tho CoiivoiUioii bo called either at Del n oi ,it Bninhay in tho third 
wook of March. 

it was als(j docido l thit tie' n'Vt mooting ot tho Wo'kii^ Ciuiiaittoo bo hold by 
tho ond of February at Wardha. 


THE PRESIDENT’S IMPORTANT CIRCULARS 

Following two ciicnlai loiters woio addrosst‘4 t»y tho P.o-.idont to (ho Pi-ovinci.il 
Congress Cominittoos diroctiiig (lioiii to sot iloun to woik i,i terms of tho Congress 
resolution passed at Faizpur. 


I—Congress Resolutions 

Dear Comrade, 

The Faizpur Cougross is over and now we “liavo to '.ot <lown to work to oarry 
out the direotions of tho Congros'O For iho m‘\t six wt'oks or so most of us will 
ho busy witli tho provincial oloctnms, hul lh.it do'"s not moan that wo. should post¬ 
pone activity in j'cgard to tin* other resolutions oi tho Congress. Indeed many of 
these resolutions lay down tho Congress polcy on imjiortant and vital matters and 
should therefore bo placed before ihe electorate and the public. At the numerous 
public meetings that aro being hold m connoctioii with tho oloidions attention should 
DO drawn to tliesu resolutions of tho Congioi^. Tiie Flection Manifesto should, of 
course, always bo kept in tho forogroimd. P.irticiilar att(Milion should bo invited to 
tho following resolutions : 

1. Election and Constituent Assembly 

This resolution, as embodying tho Congress policy in regard to tho elections, 
should bo clearly exfilained and the implications of tlic Constituont Assembly to 
frame a eoustitutiou for a free India pointed out. It should bo stated that this 
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nonRtitiKjiit Ass''nihly is vory (lifForont from aa All Party Conferonco. It will be a 
(irand lAuidiayai of flio iiatiou, elocted on an adult franchiso, mooting when the 
roality of iiiwojr Ii;is already shifted to the pi^ople so that they can give effect to 
thou- de(;isions witlioni any iaterfuroncc from outside authority. It will bo the only 
propoj method of ostahlishing a free democratic state for wliicli the Congress stands. 

2. Convention 

The idea of this c()nveiition should l)o explained. It is not a substitute for the 
(lenstitiKuit Assembly leit a preparation for it, as well as for a disciplined and 
effective fight against the Fedm-a! structure and the rest of the now Act. 

3. Suppression of Civil Liberties and Detenus 

This suppression and Detenu question must always ho emphasized before the 
publi*' so that a strong public ojiinion against them should bo built uj). 

4. Agrarian Programme 

AIM longii tills IS a jirovisional programme, it lias great importance and the vast 
body of our lui'al electcrs and oMhu's will a|)|)r(H;iate it. It sboiild tiierofore find 
pi'umiiicnt phv“o in our <T‘(dion campaign, especially in rural areas. 

5. War Danger and Frontier Policy 

TIic iinpoitance of prcjiaiing the puhlii; mind on the [lossihility of imperialist war 
and oui' nsistaiv'c to it must always he kept in view This i’t*quires wide-spread 
and_ eeasfdess propacamla. As tor ' the Frontier Policv of the Movernment, there 
is litMe realization ef the injiirv this has done, and is doing, to India as well as her 
trans-liordf]' m'ighhours it is desiiahh', thoiefore, that the imhlic should realise this 
danger and injui'y. 

6. Non-parlicipation in the Coronation and other Imperialist Functions 

This ]-('solution is impoiaant and is essential that all Conf;ressmen should always 
lit'ep in mind. No Congressmmi can take part in any official oi’ semi-official functions 
which go to strinigthen Pritish Imperialism In douhtfiil cases it is better to err on 

side of non-paidicipatioii than on the othor side. In such cases reference can 
he made to our office. 

Special attention must he drawn to the possibility of coronation functions being 
held Iieii'. Every such function, wliatever it may be, must be avoided. Probably 
then', will bo no coronali()ii cebdiraiions in India for many months, but it is novor- 
tlieless desirable to educate ]niblic opinion on this subject from now onwards. 

7. Hartal on April 1, 1937 

The l/(irtal wliii li the Congress has fixed for April 1 is intimately connected with 
our agitation against tin* ik'w Ael. It should tiierofore ho made a part of our 
eh'efion eampaign and tlie country should be fully prepared foi it. Detailed direc¬ 
tions for it will probably be issued later but the general idea of this hartal should 
lie jKipulai’ist'd from now onward.s 

Pj'iuted cojiies of Congi'ess resolutions are being sent to you. 

11—Constitution of Mass Contacts 

Dear Comrade, 

I should like to draw your special attention to the ^'Congress Constitution and 
Mass Contacds” resolution passed by the Faizpur Congress. By this resolution a 
committee has been ajipoiiited to revise the constitution with a view to democratise 
ilu' Congress still further. This Committee would like your co-operation in this 
mallei and any suggestions received will be carefuHy considered. It might be 
desiiable for your lb ('. C. to a|.'poiut a small sub-eommittee for the purpose, 
l^ejiorts and suggestions should reach ns by the lUst March I9d7. 

Pending sucli constitutional changes, the Congress has suggested that a wider 
basis should be, given to the Congress by making the primary unit a village or a 
mohalla. Tliis can be done even under the existing All-India constitution, though it 
may bo necessary to alter some jirovineial constitutions for the purpose. If so, I 
trust you will take early steps to make the necessary changes in yoni provincial 
constitutions. tVe hope that these village and mohalla committees will bo function¬ 
ing by die end of June P,)37. 

Under the terms of this resolution each P. C. C. has to appoint an Organising 
Secretary. Such a secretary should preferably be a whole-time worker. Kindly let 
us know soon what you propose to do in the matter. 
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Congressmen opposing Congress Candidates 

Disciplinary Action 

Tborc wore complaints from several provinces, of Congressmen seeking election 
111 tlie provincial i\ssomblies in defiance of the decision of the Central Congress 
I’ailiamontai’v Committee and in violation of the pledge given by them in this behalf 
and ill neglect of their duty as Congressmen. The President addressed the following 
letter to the presidents of the Provineial Congress Committees and the Provincial 
Parliamentary Hoards to take necessary diseiplitiary action against such refractory 
Coitgressmeii. 

Dear Comrade, 

Ih'ports nsLcli our office from timi; to time to the effci^t that some Congressmen 
are opjiosing oflieial (loiigress eandidatu's in tlie provincial eleegiens. Whatever the 
merits of various candidates might Ixi, once the final deeision has hecn made by ffie 
Acntral Parliamentary Pxiards. there is no room for further (lis(Uission. All Congress- 
irnni must stand by that deeisioii and any who deJiberatelv go contrary to it invite 
disciplinary action'on behalf of the, OoiiLriacss. Tin' mere fact that an individual is 
personally' anxious to go to the legislature that he or she is prepared to flout the 
^.longross deeision is the lina! argument against Iiis eandidature. Too great a desire 
to entei' tlu' legislatuies. or to have any ofliem is almost a disqualifieiition for it. And 
tliose wliom this desire leads to pushing themselves onwards in opposition to the 
decision of their own organisation, uie eeidainly not desirable candidates. 

It was to meet such'casi's of ll.i^ii'ant indisi'ipliue that the diseiplinary rules of the 
Congress have h(‘on ii'ceiitly levised by tlie Working Committee. Those rules are 
meant to he aeteil upon. I want you tliereforo to lejiort to our ofliee immediately 
as follows:—!. Names of Congi 'ssmen, if any, wlio are ojiposing offieial Congress 
eandidates, wdth further infoimation as legards their eonstitueiicies and the name of 
L)ur odieial eandidates. 

ll. What steps has your committee so far taken against these ndiel Congressmen 
or Congri'sswomen V Has any notice he.en issued to them to submit their explana¬ 
tion or to show cause why disciplinary action should not he taken against them. 

11. Wliat further .steps doi's your committci' propose to take against them V 

4. I suggest that if you have, not alieady taken steps this should ho done immo- 
diati'ly. In addition to this, please inform' all sueh reliel Congressmen that they 
should submit their explanations direct to our office for my consideration. In the 
event of the local or jirovincial exccutivo not taking adeituatt* action in the matter, 
action will he taken liy us A person who opposc.s ami injurt'S Congrcs.s work cannot 
continue to have the pnvilogo of calling himself a Congressman. 
idea.se treat this matter as urgent. 


The Independence Day 

J.uiuary 20, 1037 is to bo observed througliout the country as the rndependence 
Hay. This day, moeiings are to be held everywhere even in the remotest villages, 
xAdiere llie pledge of Independence is to be renewed by the audience. There should 
be llag-hoistiug ceremony everywhere iii the morning and houselioldeis and sboyi- 
keepers should be requested to tly the national hag on their yiremises. Other 
national work may be undertaken to suit local conditions and tastes to celebrate the 
oeeasiou. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

The following order of the Chief Rocretary to Government, North-West Frontier 
Province w'as handed over to Khan ,\bdiil Ghatfar Khan at Faizpur by the District 
Ruperinteudeut of Police of East Khaiidesh. 

“Order under Section 5 of the North-West Frontier Hrovinco Public Tranquillity 
(Additional Powers) Act, 1032 (Act ILI). Peshawar^ December 14, 1936. 

“Whereas he is satisfied that there are reasonable and sufRcient grounds for 
believing that you have acted in a manner prejudicial to the public trammillity, and 
in furtheraneo'of a movement prejudicial to the public tranquillity, the Govornor-in- 
Council hereby directs that you shall not enter, remain or reside in the North-West 
Frontier Provmoo ; this order to remain in force until the 29th November, 1937. 



The Indian National Congress 

Fiftieth Session—Faizpur—27th & 28th December 1936 

The in whioli the Fifliotli Session of tlie Indian National Con^i’oss met 

at Faizi>ni' (Maliai-ashtra) on the 27th. December 1936 was imjn’essiv^e in the 
extrerao. At least IOC),OCX) i>eoi)le, from far and near, bad arrived and were assembled 
inside Tilak Nagar. Of these a large pereoutage (;ariie from the immediate vicinity 
of Faizpur. Hours before the session opened the gates to the vast. am[)hitheati-e 
were heseiged by a surging mass of men and women who put a severe strain on 
the arrangements made for their (uitry into the am})hitheatre and tlie seating 
accommodation made for them inside the oval whore the session opened. 

At the south end of the oval stood the dais made of bamboo, which has been 
the basic material lor constlaiction in Tilak Nagar. On the dais sat the leaders 
and the distinguis]i(.*d visitors including Mahatma Oandhi and Pandit Madau 
Molian Malaviya. 

About fifty yaids from the dais was the rostrum, fifteen feet high, surmounted 
by wicker umbrellas above M’hich the Congi-ess Tri-colour Flag lloateil in the cold 
northerly wind. 

Enclosing the oval was a bamboo jiallisade draped in white Jvhadi. Tlie main gate 
wliich is at the north of the oval is a stern, nusten.' struetnro in semi-Chinese 
jiatterm unadojaied except by ))iei;(‘s of coloured Khadi here and there. 

At 4-HO j). m. Ml. Jafraharlal Nchr/i, the Piesident accompanied by Saidar 
Yallalihbhai J’atel. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, IJahu Fajendra Prasad, Fandit Malaviya and 
other leadeiR arrived in procession and took his .seat on the jdatform amidst cheers. 

The sixty-thousand sipialtt'd in utmost orderliness and silenci'. I'he evening sun 
fell \ipon them but could liardly counteract the elTect of the cold breeze in which 
the few Hags that adorned the g.iteway of the rostrum and the dais llutterod and. 
with the sal'fion saris of women volunteers, weie the only spots of colour. 

The day's ])rogramme o})ened with the singing of '••Vandernataram'’ . The names 
of all those who liad sent messages of greetings and good wishes were read out and 
Mr. Shdnfivrrar) Deo, Chairman of (he Iteception Committee tluni welco’ned the 
delegates and visitors to tin' first vil!ag<‘ Congress and delivered his address. 

Ml'. Shankerrao Di'o took forty minutes to deliver his addi’oss of wideome in 
Marathi, llc' came down tlie rostrum and mounting tlie jdatform gave Mr. Nehru 
the J’residential badge and garlanded him amidst checjs. 

Tin' President Iht'n went np to tlie rostrum. "With folded Iiands ho bowed to the 
audienee vhicdi gave liirn lusty cheer. 

AVheii tlie Cn'in'i-al ISeeietary was reading tin* messages of good wishes and greet,- 
ings Mahatma Caudlii, aecompanied by Mrs. Kastnrhai Gaudlii entered the amphi- 
tlnaitre from behind wilhont tlie audience noticing his entry until he got up on the 
dais. Tliis was the signal foi all-roiuid cheering and cries of "Mahatma Oandhi-ki-Jai” 
Mr. Gandhi was lu'ljied by J’audit Malaviya to get upon the dais and then each sat 
on either side of the ITesideiil. 

Almost immediately after arrival, Pandit Malaviya and Gandhiji entered into an 
animated conversation. Faudil Malaviya loft earlier while the JTesident was deliver¬ 
ing his siieech. 

Th(^ President look an hour and forty-live minutes to deliver Ids address in Hindi. 
He had the ]']nglish version by Ids side and spoke extempore. Ho endod the 
address with “Vandernataram”. The President then moved tlie condolence resolu¬ 
tion regarding the deaths of Dr. Ansari and others passed by the ISubjects Committee 
yesterday and the House ado])ted it. 

The Welcome Address 

Welcoming the delegates, Mr. Shankarrao Deo, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said : 

Fellow delegates, ladies and geidlomen, I am very happy to offer a warm and 
cordial welcome to you all on behalf of Maharashtra at this 50th Session of the 
Indian National Congress for which we have all assembled here, this evening. This 
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sossioa of the Congress in Maharashtra is unique in many ways. Siicli eminent 
patriots as the late Jiistieo Ranado, Sjt. Gokhale and Lokamanya Tilak have been 
intimately associated witli the building up of the Indian National Congress ever 
since its inception. All the same, Maharashtra has been graced but only once 
before (1895) by having won the honour to convene a session of the Congress. Most 
of those on whom the responsibility of the Congress organisation rests in Maba- 
rashtra at present, are comparatively young. A very large number of these have 
been inspired to turn to the service of the nation by the glorious e.Karnple of 
Lokamanya TiUk. However, only a few of them have liad the pleasure to take 
their first lessons in political life directlv under that great leader. Some indeed have 
hardly had the privilege of seeing Lokrnaiiya Tilak taco to face. But all these 
workers have shouldered tlieii- share of work during tlu; Non-Co-operation 
Movement; and subsequently in the two great upheavals of Civil Disobe- 

dienci', they have been steeled by such sufTering and sacrifice as came lo their lot. 

Our province has groat traditions of national service and as such it lias been thrilled 
by the idea that the National Congress wil hold its session in Maharashtra this year, 
aftor a period of over foi ty years. Young and old alike are hap{iy to see this groat 
concourse of men to-day. l' am sure that all the noble sons of this soil who have 
hlazened the jiath of Jaberty in by-gone ages, by their great learniug, by their deep 
spirituality or liy tlie coinpleteiies', of their ' renunciation and sacrifice for tlie 
Motherland will nqoice, and welcome this historic moment whndi links the 

jtast and the jiresent in a mighty aspiration and elTort for the future. The 
Indian National Congress has undoubtedly worked unceasingly during the last 

fifty years, for the well-being of the entire people of this land. Yet, it must be 
admitted, that for many years, it remained largely a raoveinent of the elect. Now it 
has gradually reached the heart of rural India. And T consider it a unique privilege 
foi’ Maharashtra that ours should be the first province to convene this gathering in 
a village. 

SWATiAJ IS MY BiRTII-UICIIT 

1 will remind you of a very significant event which marked the Poona Session of 
the Congress in 1895. In that year the late .lyotiba Jhiule who foundeil the 
Satyashodak Saraa|, hud erected tl’ie statue ol a Peasant in front- of the Congress 
Ikiiidal, with a view" to draw the attention of that august gathoi'ing prominently to 
the Peasant and liis [irobleras. Commenting on this incident, Lokamanya Tilak had 
pointed out that what the Congress worked and struggled for, was really the well- 
lieing of the peasant and it was iqi to all Congressmen to cary the realisation of this 
lact to the farthest homestead. This village session of the Congress is the I'esult 
of (he loving labour ami organisation m which peasants have taken a very prominent 
pait ; this itself is no small proof of the extent to which peasant India has begun 
to identify itself with the Coiigiess movemmit. Those who derived their inspiration 
from those twain forces of the last generation—Lokaman^a Tilak and .lyotiba Phule, 
have to-day joined hands in the service ot the Nation on the platform of our glorious 
organisation. This is as much a matter of pride as of jileasure. That tlie venue of 
this session is fixed in the Ixhandesh is mainly a tribute -to tho steady and unostenta¬ 
tious service of our Congress workers in these, districts, during the hist 15 years. 
They have devoted their entire energies in the service of the villages and those who 
woik on the land And when the Congress holds its session in Maharastra by whoso 
name shall our city of barnbus and mats bo known save that of Lokamanya Tilak wJio 
gave us the ‘mantram’ of nationhood ‘‘Swaraj is my Birth right”. Mahatma Gandhi 
has hud special stress on tlm ‘forgottini man’—the ‘Daridra Narayan’ and tlius ho lias 
been successful in widening the basis of our movement so as to make tho peasant 
the hub of our national politics. Under his guidance, a section of our Congress 
workers are endeavouring to revitalise the rural crafts and village industries. We 
have also had the benefit of his valuable advice and guidance in planning this present 
session. Tiie E.xhibition adjoining our session has been organised directly under iiis 
instructions, it is a groat sight, when in this town blo.ssed by the Highest, wo moot 
amidst the peasantry to draw up a fresh plan for ^ our struggle. Ours is a rugged, 
mountainous tract ; it can boast of no great laurels in art and science ; yet this is a 
laud which has over welcomed to its bosom all those who have loved and sacrificed for 
the liberation of their country. When we had annquncod our intention of holding this 
session in a village, you had given up looking for city comforts here. All the same. 
I am keenly aware of the many shortcomings you are feeling regardin/j the 
comforts ami conveniences you havt? to do without during year stay here. 1 am 
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sure you will uol miss the warm hearts that offer you their humble best, through all 
these failings. 


‘Ranade 

Every minil that is uoiirishod on llu^ memorii^s uf Maharashtra must turn at this 
jiineturo in giatefiil renietnbraiiee to all those noble men who have tried to mould 
tln^ course ol events and the times in winch they lived and woiketl. Alike as the 
j-est of India, the disapfiearaiice <)f the Maharatlia Empire left a giooin in which the 
iirevailing note was one of inaction and apathy. The task which the late Justice 
iianade set himself to do was to dispel this (iespondent inertia, lie was out to make 

men think deejily so that they may act effectively, lie staiiils out as the fountain 

head of insiiwation, rcmarkalile alike for his profound leaiuiing and equally for the 
mighty humanitarian urge which ovin inspired evtuy single activity of Ins 
life. Dis efforts at ere.it mg a ..eiise of civic i esiionsibility li.id begun to bear 
some fruit oven before the incej)tion ot the iudi.ui National (JougToss. llis 
seminal inspiration had begun even then to move tim minds of men around 

to newer thoughts and unexplore,I i-'gion ot aspiration. Thu S.irv.ijanik 

Sabha of Poona was lounded to ex:press tlnA.se nosver conceiits of civic re->i)OnsibiliW. 
And because his was a catholic spirit, all the movonieiits initiated by the late Justice 
Ranade wma* national rather than regional Lokaiiiaiiya Tilak has coinpai'od his efforts 
to those of Nana Fcniavi,^, who struggled to uphold the Maharatlia Erapiie in its last 
days of deeliiK', hy his superior int'dligience and tirelese efforts, -lustice R’anade tried 
to awaken a generation of men who weie still under the glamour of the benevolent 
autocracy of the Vudoriaii Empire ILowevei, Ins erudition and hieadth of outlook 
as well as the liberalism of bis social id sils, place Raiiade on a plane far liig’her than 
Nana Feruavis. 


In.sulent Paeopy Ol Federation 

As early as in 1877 at the Delhi Durbar, Ranade and Sjt. Wasiuieo Ganosh Joslii 
liad mooted the project l(ir tiie Nat ion.il Congress and placed it before the leaders of 
public opinion in the country. Mr. Allan llume liad lurther discussed tlie ])olicy and 
objects of the National Congress with Ranadeiandihis eiisde befoio the idea took its final 
shape. The inaugural session of tln^ Cungres.^ was lived to meet at i*oona It was 
morly an aceidenUil oulbieak of (diolera in Poona that forced the plans to be ehangod 
in favour of Doinhay. Ten years afteig the Congn'ss session was held in Poona At 
this gathering, Kao tlahadur Dhide wlio was tlie Chaiiman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, talked of ‘HJiiited and Federatt;d India.’ ro-da;\, this coiKji'piion has gained 
suuli a wide aeeeptauce that lu* has become (Iua subject ot an insuJent jiarody by our 
Imperialist oveilords. They deny us our freedom and our inalienable right of self- 
determination, and loiee upon us the Chartm- of our slavfry. They expect us to 
accept it quietly, lieeanso perhap.> (hey h.ive chosen to call it flic Constitution of an 
Indian FiMtiratioii. The question A»f tho id'fective wivsdving of this slave cipistitution 
and its substitution by a real system of solt-governnient has come to occupy the e«m- 
Iral place in our struggle. 


Apve.v’t of Tilak 

Tho flame of national self-respoct was fnrthor fed by the efforts and sacrifice of 
sueli noble workers as Chiplniikar, Agarkar and tho great Lokanianya Tilak. Even 
before tlie Indian National Congiess came to be founded as tlio organ of our 
struggle, Tilak and Agarkar liad willingly braved tlie t’mn ineoncoivablo hardslii[)s 
of jail, in the eoiirso of a struggle against the Foreign Power. Tilak used his 
entire energies of thought, word and action towards one single olijective,—tho 
intensification of our political struggle. Our Prosidimf, Pandit Jawaharlal, has 
rightly called him tiie first among our ‘mass loaders’. Ho dragged tho politics of 
his day from tho stuffy atmo.sphore of the drawing room and tho council chamber, 
and turned the public meeting into a forum of political education where problems 
wore tackled without fear or favour. Ho utilised the famine of 18117 to work up a 
movement for agrarian relief. It was also his idea to appeal to the glorious days 
of Maharaja Shivaji to kindle into tho breast a fresh yearning for froedom. It was 
far from his mind to use the memories of tlie Maratha Ernjiiie to fan the faction 
lire of communalism. On the otlier hand, it was an oarnost effort to impress on 
the minds of our people, riglit in the heart of ignorance and poverty, that a nation 
cannot prosper save when she is the sole mistress of her destiny. 
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Every movement initiated by Lokamanya Tilak had three clear objectives at tlic 
root. He had a very firm realisation of the intrinsic cxcollcnco of Indian cnltnrc. 
Inspite of the present degeneration of our laud, he held that our culture was based 
on the widest of spiritual principles, on which alone social harmony and well-being 
can be approached in the world. Hence ho was convinced that Indian reconstruc¬ 
tion must necessarily be attempted on the sound foundations of Indian tradition 
and culture, which represent the collective wisdom of generations. Thus alone 
could India make her destined contribution to the well-being and progress of 
mankind. 

His second groat axiom was the need for India to attain her freedom before she 
could save her great culture from falling into dc(iadcnt min. lie was firmly 

convinced that no nation can grow to the full stature of her manliood, unless she 
had removed the chains of foreign c.xploitation. Ho was therefore never satisfied 
with the mere ventilation of petty griovaiices against the establislieil order ; ho was 
a votary of the cult of root and branch long before that cult gained its })rcsent 
popularity. Tilak was always very keen that the natural loaders of m('n in the 
towns should win the loyalty and love of the i)Oorer people, and push ahead with 
the entire masses in the' freedom’s struggle, lie was firmly convinced that 

radical reforms, whether social or industrial, educational or cultuial, are impossible 
of achievement within the frame-work of the present Impeiaalist regime. To this 

end ho advocated that India should pool her entire resources to create a strong 

and militant organ for the struggle which will be capable of great resistance. 

His third great prineiplo was the inculcation of a conscious spirit of nationalism 
among all tho classes and creeds of India, tliat have held her in disunion throughout 
all these years, lie never accepted any theory of traiiseendeiital^ divine right of 
one community or class to usurp the entire political iiowor and continue to domiuafo 
tho lives of all. Thus tho Nationalism he dreamed of aud struggled to realise 
in this land was essentially democratic in its content. He taught the ujijier 
classes to leave their snobbish aloofness and identify tlicmselves witii the common 
men around, and use their powers of education and ability for organising tho 
nation for tho struggle. 

Tho cultural siineriority of India, tho necessity for complete self-government, 
and nationalism tiiat gives the fullest expression to real democracy, those may well 
be said to be the national heritage of Tilak’s political philosophy ; and the wide 
acceptanoo that these ideas have gained among tho entire politically eonseions 
sections of our countrymen, has justified tho name—Lokamanya, by which Tilak’s 
popularity is fondly expressed by tho nation. liis ideas have left a lasting impress 
on tho political life of our 'times. Tho National Cougress had resolved tliat tho 
Montford Reform Constitution, which camo after tho War, was finadequato, 
unsatisfactory, aud disappointing.’ To combat this Constitution, which deniiMi us 
our right of solf-determiuation, Tilak has founded tho Congress Democratic Party. 
It was not his habit to imiulgo in constitutional niceties. His point of view 
always remained fixed to tho polar star of 8elf-Determinatioii, and its logical 
counterpart—Corap’eto Iridopondeiioe. To-day wo are giving a moi'e comnade shape 
to our domaud in tho form of a Coiisi.itueiit Assembly convened on adult franchise, 
without any reference to tho Foreign power. Ho trio'd to make clear his differouee 
with those'who stood for working tho Montford Reforms on the Government’s 
terms. And ho called his theory of action by tho term Responsive Co-operation. 
Hut all his speeches and writings of that time broatlio an unmistakable sjiirit of non- 
co-operation and obstruction. This policy of consistent o[)positiori was tho basis of 
the policy determined a little later by tlio Swaraj Party ; and this same uncompro¬ 
mising obstruction is to bo tho key-note of our resistanco to tho new constitution. 
The National Congress must consistently maintain tho same uncompromising oppo¬ 
sition to every Constitution, which is foisted on us in defiance of our right oC self- 
determination. 

OANDIIIA.N Programme 

Imperialism has yielded us constitutional reform on the one hand and repression 
on the other throu^'hout the last half a century. Tho Rowiatt Act and tho Amritsar 
massacre followed in the wake of tho Montford Reforms. Dyers and O’Dwyers of 
the Punjab scandal went scotfroo through tho bureaucratic machine while they wore 
hailed in their country as saviours of tho Empire. It was felt that such au injury 
and insult to tho ludiau Nation should bo mot with some definite aud dignified 
retaliation. It was tho rare good fortune of this land, to have amongst us Mahatma 
28 
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Gandhi who could offer a now and a dynamic lead at such a time. He placed 
before the natiou his programme of Non-Co-oporation., and liore Providence rung 
down tlio curtain on tlio career of the beloved Lokamanya Tilak. Thus in a very 
literal sense, a new chapter of our struggle was opoiu'd up. But tlio end of one 
epoch itself marked tlio beginning of another. Tho Nation;il Congress accepted in 
full tlio Gaudhian ])rogramine of Non-Co-operation, and with tho now programme 
came a new leadership. 

Tho comparalivoly sudden demise of tho lamented Lokamanya led to divided coun¬ 
sels and controversy among liis lieutenants. As a matter of fact, the four main 
items of his policy, which Tilak had decided upon for tin' Congress Democratic 
Jharty, were : I. The policy of obstruction inside tho Legislatures, 2. The education 
and organisation of the electorate as well as of the large uncntrachised masses, on 
the jirincijile of self-determination, d. The acceptance of the political lino of the Con¬ 
gress consistently with the principle of Democracy, and 4. The cai'rying out of its 
discijiline both in tho letter and sj)irit. IJnfortunatt'ly a section of his followers gave 
undue importance to that iiortion of his jn-ogramme which accepted entry into the 
legislatures and thus raised unnecessary controversy hetwt^eii the jtolitics and philoso¬ 
phy of Gandhi and Tilak. Another seotion of Tilak’s lieutenants, however, stood by the 
prineinle of the s[»ontane<jiis loyalty to the democratic mandates of National Congress. 
And tliese workers s;iw in the (Jandhian line logical dev(do|>ment of Tilak’s militant 
politics. This section stood unllinohingly hy the new and vigorous progranirno of 
tho Corigri^ss. In the inevitable sjilit between tlu'se eonllicting viewpoints, the 
Congi’ess oi'ganisatiuii in our province received a severe set back. The division of 
nationalist forces led to the temporary victory of the reactionary and communal 
forces. 

It is my lionest conviction that tho political programme of Mahatma Gandhi is 
the logical evolution of polities and ideals of Lokamanya Tilak. Where rosistauce 
within the limits of tho law roaches its completeness, it musl inevitably express 
iteelf in terms of Civil Disobedionce, Ono comes across this line of reasoning 
several times in llio writings of Jjokaraanya Tilak. iJo liad ju'cseiitud before liis 
followers this idea of bloodless revolution, while e.xpoundiiig tho tt'ehniquo and 
policy of the Boycott from 1005 to lOOS. Non-violcin;e and the consequent disci[)lino 
it entails are tho essential and practical jire-reqiiisities of preparing the masses for 
Civil Disobedience. Tho Boycott ])rogi-amme of l/)kamanya Tilak carries within it tho 
embryo of Non-Co-operatiou. Out of this political weapon of the boycott, Gandhiji 
has forged a ])owerful weajton of rovolution l)y linking this Loycott with tJie spiritual 
principlos of Ahimsa which bring into play the profonndest sources of power that aro 
hidden within tho liuman breast. The ISwadt'slii movi'ment of J/jkamanya Tilak lias 
developed in tho hands of Oandliiji as a broad-based organisation of khadi and tho 
All-India Village Industries Associalioii. When Gandhiji initiated his first essay in 
mass Satyagralia, Tilak was out of India, lie took ilio first ojiportunity to stato 
in public that Jiis only regret was tliat lie was not in India to join that 8atyagralia. 
This ought to be a siiflicient proof (liat Tilak was not an opponent of tlio Gaudhian 
pi'ogrammo. 

it was from this point of view alone that the large mass of pooj)Io in tiio country 
as well as the pracluial idealists among our youth threw themselves in this struggle. 
All the same, Maharashtra could not (jontinuo to bo in tho advance guard of tho 
fight for the lack of an outstanding personality who could forge a powerful organi¬ 
sation out of spontaneous entlmsiasm and n|)rising of large sections of our people 
in tho province during the non-co-operation movoment and afterwards. The llamo 
of non-co-operation was kejit undimmod by tlie band of sellless youth who had 
thrown themselves in the iion-eo-operation movoment. By their undying faith and 
sacrifice alone was this aeliievement rendered possililo against great odds. Tho 
Mulshi Satyagraha, the National Schools in almost every district, Congress propa¬ 
ganda and Khadi Avork—all these patJis of national service wore literally strewn with 
thorns dining tlio earliei’ years of trial. And Congress workers had to face very 
unfavourable conditions to keep tlioir ellorts going. Bui gradually this storm of 
ridicule and opjiosition subsided. Tho tempo of Maharashtra Bolitics began to be 
warnit'd up under the entlmsiasm of the Youth Movoment and tho Boycott [of tho 
Simon Commission. And tho saeiiliees of Congress workers through the years of 
despair began to bear a rich fruit. Tho 1950-32 moveraonts mark a groat upheaval 
ill the political awakening of Maharashtra. This movement laid bare a fund of 
hitherto iiususpi'cti'd enthusiasm and love of tlio country, and tho entire mass of 
our peojile stood by tho Congress us ono man during this hour of trial. It is now 
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ilid /’•rii) of iufic’tioii wns fuirilly roiiolvod and a lualisation of llio y -f Anri 
! r rZd U to a new ])itoh of activity and sacrifice And 

•iftor 1932"as in atlior pro^vincos, tlierc emci-cd in the ranks of the 
iu Maliarashtra a «roup of youn^^rnon wlio wore at the same time convinced 

To day ihcro arc on tlio platform of the National Con;^ross throe distmct youfs. 
The, advo(;ates of the lepjislative ].ro„n-amme, the non-co-op.‘ratinj; votaries of cons- 
inictivc' work and villa;?e organisation, as well as those wlio stand by tlie raobihsatiori 
of the woikors and peasants. Yet all these groups are united in their faitli in the 
i.otency of Satyagraha as a powi'rful weaiion of mass action. If the representatives 
of the Congress (oiter tlie h'gislatnres to-day, it is with no desire to wiing siicli 
eoncossioiis as wo can out of that constitutional machine. We cuter the legislatures 
admittedly to defeat the Imperialist eonsjiiracy of denying with immunity oui 
iiialienahhi I'iglit of self-detiM'mination and “to wreck, uproot and destroy tlie Slave 
(loustitutioii udiich is being foisti'd on us in the tooth of the severest o[)positioii 
of tin' (uitiro nation. It is further our ohject to implement tliis task hy 
convening a Constiluent assembly based on adult fiancise which alone will 

vindicate our birtlirighr, of solf-dotormination and self-government. petween 

the successful wriadong of the present constitution and tho^ enlivening of 

the (k)nstituent Assmnhly, Hos an inevitable phase of mass actioii. This fact_ is even 

admitted by those who stand for the Council programme. This is the crucial point 
vhndi mai'ks tlie differenco bidwemi the Legislative' programme of all other [loliiical 
parties on the one hand, and tln^ Congress on the other. The Socialist in the Con¬ 
gress may differ from Mahatma (hindhi in the ])lan of eoonomio re(;onstruction "'vliudi 
they visinilisi' in a Fn''o India. All tlu' same, oven the Socialists yissort that the^ im¬ 
mediate task before the country is the building u|) of a formidable United JL'ont 
against Britisli Impi-iialisiri in vvhieh every single force that is against the British 
domination is organisc'd for intensifying our strugghv To-day all these groups also 
agree that, tin' Indian National Congress is the (central organ of this struggle and its 
technique of fieao.efiil resistance is the only practical weapon of mass action. The 
mobilisation of evuiry large section of our peoph' in the town and country, througli the 
lirogrammc of the National Congress, the intensincation of ouiy resistance to imperialist 
domoiation —so as to capture all ])Ower, these issues stand in the forefront of the 
struggle to-day. Largo seedions of our jieoph', however, will not bo very much the 
heifer for a miu’o transference of political Bower ; and Swaraj to bo real to the })eoplo 
as a whole, must include the levtdling up of economic and social inequalities. 


M.vss Contact 

It is true that tliore is a a groat difference between the political [irohloms of a 
ficc nation and that of a colonial dependenev liko India. Yet the whole world is ho 
ing rocked hy revolutionary nj)hcavals, social .and iiolitical. These aro tlio inevitable 
hve-products of the class (lontradictions tliat have developed within oiii society out 
of the industrial transformation of a whole century. This lias resulted in the setback 
of gradualist rationalism in world politics and the emergone.e of revolutionary political 
])hi!osophv in one country after another. It is, therefore, only natural chat the poli¬ 
tics of a slave people as iu India, sliould assume an increasingly rtwolutionary as|)ect. 
This phase of political action demands, hesidc'S statesmanship, the warlike qualities 
of heroism, an unHinching faitli in the iiltimati> vietoi y of one s cause as well as the 
proparodnoss to olTur one’s all at the altci’ of this ideal. Those wlio llincli fiom eutlioi 
sacrifico or sustained effort aro found w.anting in tlio trials of this struggle. India 
only blazons this samo lesson onco again. People have rofusod to rally 
those wlio morelv wanted to load them hv a right of tlioir superior inteiligenco. ihey 
have ever stood hy those alone who staked their all in their experiments in the 
I)olitical field. The mobilisation of large masses is only possible with increasing y 
close contact and association with the masses. The^ late ^ Sjt. Gokhale thonght 
about the national problems every moment of his existence. He has loft 
his impress on our political life by his organisation of the Servants of 
India Society, whore ho collected together kindred spirits united m ^h® 
service and ‘ education of the people. Tilak on the other hand revealed all the 
flare and dash of a revolutionary leader. A genius of action always gathers around 
him large masses of men, and he can thoreforo proceed to develop mass organisations 
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witli coniparafivo case. In tlio tfioory ami praotico of Gandliiji’s Satya^raha, there is 
a wondi'rful syntlinsis of Tilalv’s dynamic energy and th(5 spirit of ceaseless service 
that inspired the wiiole life of the late Sjt. Gokhalo. Revolutionary politics must ever 
combino f)ersnnal valour witli a spirit of dedication. And there can do only one organ 
welding the ontiio national resources of heroism and service. 

Tolerance Plus .Discipline 

A survey of the last fifly years of our national history will easily make it clear 
that the Indian National Poilgress has alone attempted this task with a certain mea¬ 
sure; of success. This is "the most representative platform of our Nation. Every 
shade of advanced political o})inion is rollected within the Congress to-day. Tho 
present oi'ganisatioii of tho Congress is extremely broadbased and hence most closely 
democratic. Every one is free to ])rosont his own plan of action to tho Congress. 
Any person may try to convert tlie majority to his view and got the verdict of 
ai)i)i'oval to his policy or j)rograramo. It is also ])ropor that no undue restriction 
should be jdacel on any group in trying to propagate his own ideology by all 
legitimate moans, so long as care is taken not to water down tho spontaneous and 
voluntary discipline of tho Congress w'hich is its special source of strength. There 
should ho tho wisest measure of tolerance regarding tho i)articular schools of politi¬ 
cal idiilosopliv. Only on those terms can the most dynamic group at any time 
coiitiuuo to keoj) iii its liands the leadership of tho National Congross and on these 
terms alone will it develop to bo our greatest organ ^ of the 
Anii-dmpei'ialist struggle. The central motif of Indian j)olities must 
therefore bo to make tho"Congross policies increasingly more effective so as to win 
tlio Ion ally and su]tj)ort of all who stand in the vanguard. This is ^ only possible^ if 
fr(;edom of thought is combined with ungrudging disedplino to tho will of the majority. 
This was tho spirit in wliicli Lokamanya Tilak aiiproachod tlio Congross. That tho 
Congi-ess sliould ke('p its doors open to all those who stood for self-government for 
India ; that no section should be outcast,—this was the quintessence of Tilak’s instance at 
h'urat. The failure of the Congress leadership at tho time, to keep a tolerant attitude 
led to a split. The (jxpulsiou of extremist forces made them an easy scape-goat to 
the ]'('j)ressivo i)olicies of the government. Tho consciiucnt weakening of the 
national struggle led to tho flouting of tho Indian demand for Swaraj. But for that 
siilit in 1907, the (\mgress may have been in a ])osition to wring out of British 
Irnpei-ialism tho hirth-riglit of every nation in tho critical moment of tho Imperialist 
War. This lesson can help us to realise tlio urgency at tho present juncture, to 
pul no ligid barriers to tlie intelleclual yearnings of tho youtli of to-day. Such an 
effort lias h^d befere to an inevitable split in wliicli the national forces alone sufforod 
a loss. ]\lay wo learn our lesson from that jiast failuro! But I trust that the 
Oandhian insistence on non-violence and toloraueo is the host guarantee against such 
a catast ropin'. 

The exploited masses of every land are being mercilessly crushed to-day under 
the (h)ublo curse of Imperialist militarism. They are the hcl])less victims of their 
war-lust. Science has unfolded over new secrets of nature for tho comfort of man; 
but the magnitude of our knowledge has failed to add to tho well-being of humanity 
as a whole, mainly because human reason and good-wdll have betrayed a peculiar 
lack of vitality and strenglli to bold their own. Tho industrial transformation of the 
ma(9iino ago has uprooted tlio fabric of our social existeneo, and all over the world 
tlieie is an unprecedented upheaval, to dotermino what shall bo the shape of things 
to come. Tho need of the Lour is for such pioneers of social well-being who can 
indicate to tho per[)!exed masses the direction in which the tasks of social recons¬ 
truction can he attem})ted. It is necessary that such effort should_ always bo carried 
on witliiii tlio context of tho existing social situation. Every individual must be 
taught to realise that tho fulfilment of individual existence can only bo sought 
through the unceasing juirsuit of social well-being. This social whole is the ultimate 
basis of all true spirituality. It is not right that individual excellence, whether 
intellectual or [ihysieal, should bo turned to selfish ends alone. That tho real enrich¬ 
ment of individual existence, as well as its true fullilment, can only come when 
every faculty is turned to promote tho well-being of all. The precept of spiritual 
wisdom, must specially bo realised by the powerful groups in every society. Power 
must go hand in hand with a determination to servo tho social ends. Else the 
])Owerfal will bo a cuiso to society. It is the duty of all who fool the urgency of 
tho preservation of cultural values and spiritual standards, over to strive that the 
strong do not abuse their power ; that tho defenceless are assured of due protection ; 
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it is their job to struggle for tlio ostablishraont of a social order that gives every 

individual the largest freedom to develop his potential faculties. Such men alone 
should control the organised life of society. Then social institutions will foster a 
proper sense of duty. Whore the social system conforms to the needs of Dharma— 
there alone does Dharma preserve that system. On such leaders of Men, also 
rests the duty, to identify themselves with the struggles of the exploited people ; 
they must support every effort to liberate the down-trodden by means of their 
self-reliant resistance. The truly intelligent must use their resources to their 
double end. This effort is the ajiothesis of s[)iritual endeavour, and in this task 
alone can one attain the happiness of having lived wisely and well. Tho world is 

full of organised power-lust and violence ; if wo would steer (dear of these rocks, 
we must necessarily turn to our ancient heritage of wisdom, in order to find a 
solution to our specific problems. Tho place of honour in this new technique of 

revolution, is taken by a genuine spirit of non-violence, self-purification, and tlio 
insistence only to adopt righteous means alone. It is a token of our past grandeur 
that we have hit upon non-violent mass resistance as the peculiar techui(]uo of our 
struggle wo can march steadily on towards our goal of Swaraj or Rarna Raj, where 
is no room for opjirossiori or inequality, only if we arc struggling to cliaugo ourselves 
from within and without, where social reorganisation and individual transforma¬ 
tion move hand in hand. 

The concept of Rama Raj is deeply omhodded in Indian hearts, and there is room 
enough to alter its form in response to tho S[)ecial needs of our times. The 'Rama 
Raj’ of Rishi Vasishta and Vishwamitra was different from the 'Anand-Van-Rhawan’ 
of Tukarara and Ramdas. Lokamanya Tilak made Shivaji’s anniversary a national 
festival. All the same his vision of swaraj was not a mere replica of oldon times. 
It was fully democratic ; in the same manner Gaudliian Rama Raj is—he has again 
and again insisted, democratic as well as oqilitarian. What tho’ world needs to-day 
is a political power lliat will bend its knoo before tlio organised voice of tho people ; 
su<;h a power must also lionoue all those noble »ouls w’ho maintain themselves free 
from all trammels of power and wealth only to servo bettor. Ifama Raj can bo rea¬ 
lised only when the path of duty is bla/.euoll by a group of philosonhcrs wlio can act 
effectively without steiiniug down from their pedestal of s}>iritual c.\:eellenco ; and 
human soiuetv can march stcadity towards Satya Yuga, whore tlio coercive arm of 
tho State will wither away in tho offortloss will of Society to pursue common ends 
rather than individualist ones. 

Riwevor much we may differ regarding this ultimate objective, our immediato 
task is tlio liberation of our people from tho death grip of Rritisb Imperialism. On 
this point wo of tho National Congress sjioak with ono voice. Hence tho Congress 
becomes the spear-hoad of anti-imperialist rosistauco and the nation gathers under its 
standard. If all those (.ucrgics could l»o converted to peaceful resistance, I feel certain 
that wo have every hope of approaching our objective of freedom from Hritisli 
Imperialism and tho establishment of a state whoso nature is dotormined by our 
own people. 

Three hundred years ago Maharaja Shivaji of blessed memory vowed to lay down 
his all before the alter of freedom and tho Hrahmiii intelligentsia which groppod up 
the Muslim governments of tho time was woauod away by tho passionate aj)poaI of 
Ramdas. And when the ujiper classes s<aw the path of duty tho peasants in their 
thousands stood by them shoulder to shoulder. To-clay tho peasant is looking for a 
similar lead. If the faith of peasantry can bo linked to tho dispassionate ondoavour 
of our intelligentsia) Maharastra Avill not fail to take her place of honour in tho van¬ 
guard of the nation. The forces of tiie Congress are properly organised in Maharastra. 
Communal distinctions have ceased to separate us and tlio increasing poverty of tlie 
mass of our people is filling them with a now sense of political discontont. If at 
this juncture the intelligentsia of our province will act up to the message of Loka- 
mauya Tilak and accept tho leadersbiji of tho ma.ssos tho day of our liberation will 
be near indeed. If they renounce all pursuit of personal ends, tho noble teaching of 
Gita Rahasya will bo realised hero and now. 

AmONO TRE PEASANTRy 

It is not fair to detain you long. This is tho first occasion ;in the glorious history 
of our organisation when the Congress Session meets in a village among tho peasantry. 
Normal man has a natural aversion to newfangled innovations ; his first instinct is 
against such changes. Few are they who love to leave tlie beaten track. This lesson 
has been re-learnt in the matter of the present session. In the beginning there was 
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muoh opposition from frionds and others alike. Much of it, it must however be ad¬ 
mitted was g(3iiuiii{;Iy well infn/itioiiod. The story of tJiis session will make an in- 
teiestin^,^ reading'. It will incidentally also reflect on the undesirable ti’aits of the 
urcsent regim(\ Diit if we have faced opposition wo must also generously acknow¬ 
ledge the willing co-operation of many. Truly has the Deity been described as 
Anckc Bahunihnra Vakthrnnvthra, This great construction is raised by a thousand 
liands of the gieat Pnruslia-Janata Janardhan. Ilow else could this work have been 
achieved. Primarily 1 must, mention the peasant who owned this land, who have 
allowi'd us the use of the same. This land has its noculiar limitations and not a 
little of the opposition was duo to this factor. 'Witlial, there is a sacred snot. The 
great Congress lias met in its sessions on this ground. As we liave trimphed over all 
our difliculties and begin this session, our trials and hardships have lost all their 
sting. Even so wo are conscious of the comfort we have failed to provide you and 
1 crave your indulginuu; for thesn shortcomings. I sincerely wish this session every 
success under the inspiring guidance; of Pandit .lawaharhil Nehru who, 1 trust, will 
give us a correct lead towards our cherished goal of fj'eedom, Ahande Matarara ! 


Presidential Address 

Pandit Jaivaharlal Nehru then delivered his address. Tlio following is the text :~ 
Comrades, 

Eiglit and a half months ago 1 addressed you from this tidlmne and now, at your 
bidding I am licj-e again. I am grateful to yon for this j-ejieated exjuession of your 
(ionfidence, dt'eply s('nsible of the love and affection that have a(‘eom])anied it, some¬ 
what ovei'bnidenod Ity this jiosition of high honoui and authority that you would 
have me occupy again, and yet I am fearful ol this responsibility. Mmi and women, 
who have to cairy tin' burden to-day, have a lu'avy and unenviable task and many 
are unable to (-opo with it. In India that task is as heavy as anywhcio else and if 
th(' present is full of diflieulty, tho veil of the future hid(‘S peiliajis vaster and more 
intricate jiroblems. Is it surjudsing then that 1 acceid your gi'acions gift with hesi- 
ttition V 

TiiE Detenus and the DEi’AniEn 

Defore wo considi'r the jiiohloms that face ns, we must give thought to onr com- 
lades—thos(' wlui have left ns during these past few months and those wlio languish 
>ear to yi'ai, often with no end in ]u-ospeet, in juison and detention camps. Two wi'll- 
bt'loved colleagues ha\(' gone—Alnkhtar Ahmad Ansari and Abbas Tyabji, (he bcan'rs 
of names liono\ired in Congress history, dear to all of ns as friends and comrades, 
brave and wisi' eouns('l]ors in times of diflieulty. 

To our comrades in jnison or in detention we send grc'cting. Their travail con¬ 
tinues and it grows, and only recently we have iu'urd with liorroi' of tiu' suicide of 
thrc'c detenues wlio found life intoh'rablo for them in tJio fair proviiu^e of Dengal 
whose young men and wmmen in such laigc numbers live in internment wdthout end. 
Ad"e li.'UT an analogy elsewliere, in Nazi Oermany, wlicro concentration eamjis flourish 
and suicides aie not uncommon. 

Soon after tiie last Congress 1 had to nominate the AVorking Committee and I 
included In tliis our comrade, Suhhas (''handra Pose. Put you know' how' he wuis 
snatched away from ns on arrival at Pomhay and over since then lie has been 
k('pt in internment desjiitc failing lu-alth. Onr ('ommittee has been deprived of 
bis eonnsel, and J iiave inissi'd tlirongliout the year this bravo (aimrado on wdiom 
we all counted so much. IIe]]>lessly we wateli this crushing of out men and W'omen, 
but this lielplessness in the present steels our resolve to end this intolerable 
condition of our peojile. 

(hu' wlio w'HR not with us at Ln(‘know' has come- back to us after long internment 
and piison. AVe efler coidial wu'Ieome to Khan Abdul Ghafl'nr Khan for Jiis own 
brave self as well as for the sake of tlie ])CO])]o of tho Frontier Jh'ovince whom ho 
has so efl'i’ctively and gallantly led in India's struggle for freedom. Put tliough he 
is witJi us, lie rnn\ not, so the oideis of the Pritish Government in India run, go 
back liome or enter his jirovinee or even the Punjab. And in that [irovinco of 
his tlie Congness oieaiiisation is still illegal and most political activities prevented. 

1 must also offer on your behalf warm ww'lcomc to one who, though young, is 
an old and well-tiied soldier in India’s fight for freedom. Comrade M. N. Koy has 
lust come to ns after a long and most distressing period in prison, but, though 
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sliaken up in body, lie comes with fresh mind and heart, eager to take his part in 
that old struggle that htiows no end till it ends in sncooss. 

The elements have been unusually cruel to us during these past few months and 

famine and Hoods and droughts havo afflicted many provinces and brought^ great 
sulToring to millions of our people. Keoently a great cyclone descended on (jimtiir 
district in the South causing tremendous damage and rendering largo numbers 
homeless, with all their belongings destroyed. ^Yo may not complain of this 
because the elements arc still largely beyond human control. Jhit the wit of man 

can find a icmedy fur recurring lluods due to known causes, and make ])vovision 
jor the consequences of droughts and the like, and organise adccpiate relief for the 
victims of natural catastrophes. Ihit that wit is lacking among those who control 
our destinies, and our people, always living on the verge of utter destitution, can 
lace no additional shock without going under. 

Tun Abyss of Wau 

Wo arc all engrossed in India at present in the provincial elections that will 

take i)lace soon. The Congress has put up over a thousand candidates and this busi¬ 
ness of election ties us up in many ways, and yet I would ask you, as 1 did at 
iaickiiow, to take heed of the terrible and fascinating drama of the world. Our desti¬ 
nies aic linked up with it, and our fabg like the fate of every country, will depend 
on the outcome of the conllicts of rival forces and ideas that ure taking placid every¬ 
where. Again, I would remind you that our problem of national fieedom as well as 
social froeiiom is but a part of this great world problem, and to understand ourselves 
we must understand others also. 

Even dui'ing these last eight months vast changes havo come over the international 
situation ; the crisis deepens ; the rival forces of progress and reaction come to closer 
giips witli each other ; and wo go at a terrific jiace towards tho^ abyss of war. In 
Europe Fascism has been pursuing its trium[)hant course, speaking ever in a more 
strident voice, introducing an open gangsterism in international alTairs. Ihisotl as it is 
oil hatred and violence and dreams of war, it loads inevitably, unless it is chucked in 
time, to world war. We have seen Abyssinia succumb to it; we see to-day the 
honor and tragedy of Spain. 

IhiiTisii Foreign Policy and Fascism 

How has this Fascism grown so rapidly, so that now it tlireatons to dominate 
Eurojie and the world ? To understand this, one must seek a clue in British foreign 
])oli(;y. This liolicy, in spite ot its outward variations and frequent hesitations, lias 
lieen one of consistent support of Nazi Germany. Tho Anglo-German Naval Treaty 
tlircv' France into the arms of Italy and led to the rape of Abyssinia. Behind all the 
talk of sanctions against Italy later on, there was tho refusal by tho British Govern¬ 
ment to impose any effective sanction. Even wlion tho United States of America 
offered to co-operate in imposing the oil sanction, Britain refused, and was content to 
see the bombing of Ethiopians and tlie breaking up of tho League of Nations system 
of collective security. True, tho British Government always talked in terms of tho 
J/cagiie and in defence of collective security, but its actions belied its words and wore 
meant to leave the held ojien to Fascist aggression. Nazy Germany took step after ston 
to humiliate tho League and u[)set the European order, and ever tlio British ‘National’ 
Government followed meekly in its whispered blessing. 

tSpain came then as an obvious and linal tost, a democratic government assailed by 
fascist-military rebellion aided by mercenary foreign troops, lloro again while Fascist 
I’owcrs helped the rebels, tho League Powers proclaimed a futile policy of non-intor- 
veiitioii, apparently dosigtied to provont tho Spanish democratic government from com¬ 
bating effectively the rebel menace. 

So we find British imperialism iriclining more and more towards tho Fascist Power, 
though the languiago it uses, as is its old habit, is democratic in texture and pious 
in tone. And bocauso of this contradiction between words and deeds, British pres¬ 
tige lias sunk in Europe auci tho world, and is lower to-day than it has ever been 
for many generations. 

Lessons from the Spanish Cim War 

So in tho world to-day those two great forces strive for mastery—those who 
wish to ci'ush this freedom under imporialisra and Fascism. In tiiis struggle Britain, 
though certainly not the mass of the British people, inevitably joins the ranks of 
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reaction. And the struggle to-day is fiorcest and clearest in Spain, and on the out¬ 
come of that dep{3nds war or peace in the world in the near future, Fascist domina¬ 
tion or the scorching of Fascism and Im])orialism. That struggle lias many lessons 
for us, and i)erhaps the most ira])ortant of these is the faiiure of the democratic 
process in resolving basic conilicts and introducing vital changes to bring social and 
economic conditions in the line with world conditions. That failure is not caused 
by those who desire or work for the changes. They accept the democratic method, 
threatens to affect great vested interests and privileged classes, refuse 
to accept the democratic process and rebel against it. For them democracy means 
their own domination and the ])rotection of their social interests. When _ it fails to 
do Ihis, they liave no further use for it and try to break it up. And in their attempt 
to break it, they do not scruple to use any and every method, to ally themselves 
with foreign and anti-national forces. Calling themselves nationalists and patriots, 
they employ mercenary armies of foreigners to kill their own kith and kin and 
enslave their own peo])le. 

In Spain to-day our battles are being fought and we watch this struggle not merely 
with the sympathy of friendly outsiders, but with the painful anxiety of those who 
are themselves involved in it. We have seen our hopes wither and a blank desi)air has 
sometimes seized us at this tragic destrnetion of Hpain’s manhood and womanhood. 
Hut in the darkest moments the llamo that symbolises the hope of Spanish freedom 
has burnt brightly and proclaimed to the world its eventual triumph. So many have 
died, men and women, boys and girls, that the Spanish Republic may live and free¬ 
dom might endure. We see in Spain, as so often olsewiiero, the tragic destruction 
of the walls of the citadel of freedom. How often they have boon lost and then 
retaken, how often destroyed and rebuilt. 

I wish, and many of you will wish with mo, that wo could give some offoctivo 
assistance to our comrades in Spain something more than sympathy, however deeply 
fell. The call for help has come to us from those sorely stricken people and wo 
cannot remain silent to the appeal. And yet 1 do not know wliat we can do in 
our ]iel])lessaess when wo arc struggling ourselves against an imperialism that binds 
and crushes. 

The war of Ideas 

So I would like to stress before you, as I did before, this organic connection 
between world events, this action and interaction between one and the other. Thus 
we shall understand a little this complicated picture of the world to day, a unity in 
5 amazing diviusity and eoullicis. In Europe, as in the Far East, there is 
continuous trouble, and everywhere there is ferment. The Arab straggle against Bri¬ 
tish imperialism in ikilestiue is as much part of this groat world coutlict as India’s 
stiugglo for freedom. Democracy and Fascism, nationalism and a decaying capitalism, 
combat each other in the world of ideas, and this conllict develops on the material 
plane and bayonets and bombs tako the place of votes in the struggle of jiowor. 
Changing conditions in the world demand a now political and economic orientation 
and if this does not come soon, there is friction and conflict. Gradually this loads 
to a revolution in the minds of men and this seeks to materialise ; and every delay in 
this change-over leads to further eontlict. The exist ing equilibrium having gone, 
giving place to no other, there is deterioration, reaction, and disaster. It is this 
disaster that faces us in the world to-dav and war on a terrible scale is an over 
present i»ossibility. Except for the Fascist rowers every country and ])ooplc dreads 
tills war and yet they all prepare for it feverishly, and in doing so they line up on 
this side or that. Tho middle grou])s fade out or, ghost-like, they flit about, unreal, 
disillusioned, solf-torturod, over-doubting. That has been the fate of the old libera¬ 
lism overy-whore though in India perhaps those who call thomsolvos Liberals, and 
others who think in their way, have yet to come out of the fog of complacency that 
envelops them. But we 

“Move with new desires. 

For where we used to build and love 

Is no man’s laud and only ghosts can live 

Between two fires”. 

What are these now desires ? Tho wish to put an end to tin's mad world sys¬ 
tem which breeds war and conflict and which crushes millions •, to abolish poverty 
and unemployment and release the energies of vast numbers of people and utilise 
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tbom for the progress aud bettermout of humanity ; to build whero to-day wo 
destroy. During the past eight months I have wandered a great deal in this vast 
land of ours and I have seen again the throbbing agony of India’s masses, the call 
of their eyes for relief from the terrible burdens they carry. That is our problem ; 
all others are secondary and merely lead up to it. To solve that problem we shall 
have to end the imperialistic control and exploitation of India. Hut what is tin's 
imperialism of to-day ? It is not merely the physical possession of one country by 
another ; its roots lie deeper. Modern imperialism is an outgrowth of capitalism aud 
cannot be separat^M from it. 

It is because of tliis that we cannot understand our i)roblems without understand¬ 
ing the irnporialisra and socialism. The disease is deep-seated and requires a radical 
and revolutionary remedy aud that remedy is the socialist structure of society. 
Wo do not fight for socialism in India to-day for we have to go far before wo can 
act in terms of socialism, but socialism comes in liorc and now to help us to understand 
our problem and point out the path to its solution, and to tell us tlio leal content 
of the 8waraj to come. With no proper understanding of the problem, our actions 
are likely to be erratic, [uirposoless aud ineffective. 

The Congress stands to-day for full democracy in India and fights for a democratic 
State, not for socialism. It is anti-imperialist and strives for groat changes in our 
political and economic structure. I hope that tlic logic of events will lead it to 
socialism for that seems to me the only remedy for India’s ills. But the urgent and 
vital problem for us to-day is political inde[)ondence and the establishment of a 
democratic IState. And because of this, the Congress must line up with all the 
progressive forces of the world and must stand for world jicace. Recently there lias 
taken place in Europe a significant development in the peace movement. The World 
Peace Congress, hold at Brussels in iSeptember last, brought together numerous mass 
organisations on a common platform and gave an eflcctive lead for peace. 
Whether this lead will succeed in averting war, no one can say, but all lovers 
of peace will welcome it and wish it success. Our Congress was ably repre¬ 
sented at Brussels by Shri V. K. Krishna Menon aud the report that ho has sent us 
is boiug placed befoie you. I trust that the Congress will associate itself fully with 
the permanent iicaee" organisation that is being built up and assist with all its 
strengh in this gri'at task. In doing so, we must make our own position perfectly 
clear. For us. and we think for the world, the problem of peace cannot be separated 
from imperialism, and in order to remove the root cause of war, imperialism must 
go. We believe in the sanctity of treaties but wo cannot consider ourselves bound 
by treaties in the making of which the people of India had no part, unless wo 
accept them in due course. The prohlem of maintaining ])eace cannot be isolated by 
us, in our present oond' ion from war resistance. The Congress has already declared 
that wo can be no parties to an imperialist »var, and wo will not allow the exploita¬ 
tion of India’s man jiower and resources b)r such a war. Any such attempt will 
be resisted by us. 

The League of Nations has fallon very low and there are few who take 
it seriously as an instrument for tho preservation of peace. India has no enthusiasm 
for it whatever and tho Imlian membership of tho Eeaguo is a farce, for the selec¬ 
tion of delegates is made by British Covernmout. We must work for a real League 
of Nations, democratically constructed, wliicli would in effect bo a League of Pooides. 

If'even tlie present League, iuelTective and powerless as it is, can be used in favour 
of peace we shall welcome it. 

With this intornational background in viow, let us consider our national probloms. 
The Government of India Act of 1935, the now Constitution, stares at us offensively, 
this new charter of bondage which has been imposed upon us despite our utter 
rejection of it, and wo are preparing to fight elections uudor it. Why wo have 
entered into this election contest and we projiose to follow it up has been fully 
stated in tho Election Manifesto of tho All-India Congress Committee, and I commend 
this manifesto for your adoption. Wo go to the legislatures not to co-operate with 
tho apparatus of British imperialism, but to combat tho Act and seek to end it, and 
to resist in every way British imperialism in its attempt to strengthen its hold on 
India and its exploitation of tho Indian people. That is the basic policy of the Congress 
and no Congressman, no candidate for selection, must forget this. W hatever wo do 
must bo within tho four corners of this policy. Wo are not going to tho legislatures 
to pursue the path of constitutionalism or a barren reformism, 

29 
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Thorp is u cortain tondoncy of oorapromiso over fuoso oloctioris to seek a majority 
at any cost. TJiis is a daiigoroiis drift and must bo sto}>pod. The elections must be 
used to jally the masses to tlie Con^n-ess standard, to cany tJio mc'ssa^o of the Con- 
[press' to tho milliims \otei‘S and non-votei's alike to pie^as lorward the mass struggle. 
The biggest majonly in a legi.slature will be of little use to us ii we have not tliis 
mass moveimmt bidiind us. and a majority built on eompj'omises with leactionary 
grou])S 01 individuals will defeat the very puipose of the Congi'ess. 

rm: Coxstttui:.\t Assixmiily 

AVitli the effort to hglit tiie Act, and as a eorollar\ to it, wt> have to sti'oss our 
])Ositive demand tor a Constituent Assembl\ elected um'hn- adult sun’rage. Tliat is the 
very corner-sloiu! of ('ongress {lolicy to-day and our election cam})aign must not b(' 
c.onceived as something emanating Irom the Lriti^h (iovernmt'nt or as a compromise 
with British imjierialism. If it is to have any leahty, it must have tho will of the 
lieopio behind it and the oiganised strength of tlie masses to supjioit it, and the 
jiower to draw up the constitution of a tree India. We have to create that mass 
sup])ort for it tliiough th(‘se (dections[and latei tin ough our other activities. 

The Working Committee has recommended to tins Congress tliat a convention of 
all Congress members oi all the, legislatures, and such other persons as the Com¬ 
mittee might Wish to add to them, should meet soon after the (dcotion to put torward 
the demand toi the Constituent Assemble, and d' teimine how to oppose, by all feasi¬ 
ble methods, the introduction of the Fcdt-ral stiuctuio ot itu' Act. Such a 
Convention, which must include tin* membcih ol the .ill-lndia Congi’ess 
Committee, should ludji us greatly in focussing our stiuggb’ and giving it projier 
direction in the h'gislatuies and outside. It will pri'vent the C'Ui pess members of 
the legislatures from developing provincialism and getting entangled in minor jirovin- 
cial matters. It will give them the right jiersjxvctive and a sense of all India discip¬ 
line, and it should help greatly in developing mass activities on a large scale. The 
idea is full of big possibility and 1 tiust that the Congress will ajijirovi' of it. 

Next to this demand for tlie Constituent Assembly, our most impoitaut task will be 
to.oj)))Ose the Federal structure of tlie Act. Utterly bad as tlu' Act is, theie is nothing 
so bad in it as this Federation and so wi^ must exert ourselves to the utmost to 
break this, and thus end the Act as a whole. To live not only undei British impe¬ 
rialist exploitation but also under Indian teudal control, is some thing that wo are 
not going to tolerate whatever tiie consequence. It is an inleiestiug and instructive 
result ol the long period of British rule iii India tliat when, as we are told, it is 
trying to lade oil', it should gather to itself all the reactiouaiy ami obscurantist 
groups 111 India, and endeavoui' to liand partial control to the feudal elements. 

Tho development of this lederal scheim' is wuithy of eonsidtuation. Wc aie not 
against the C(»iKe]ition of a federation. It is lik<‘|y (hat a liee India may be a 
lodeial India, though lu any event tlime must he a gieat deal of unitary control. 
But till! jiicscnt federal ion that is being thiust iqion ns is a icdeiation ill bondage 
and iindcj the contiul jiohticaily and socially, of the most backward chmicnts in the 
country. The jui'sent Indian States took sha|ie caily iii tho iiimitccnth century in 

the unsiiltli'd conditions of early Biilish rule. The treaties with tJieir autoeratie 
j'uleis, which aie lu'ld up to ms so olteii now as sacred documents which may not 
be touclu'd, date from that jieriod. 

It IS woilhwhilc eurnpariiig the state of Euiope vith tliat ot India. In 

Eurojie Iheu tiieie were numi'rous tiny kingdoms and luineedoms, kings 
Were autorratie, holy alliances and j-oyal prerogatives (lourished. Slavery was 

legal. Dining thesis hundred yeais and more, Europe has changed out of 

recognition. As a result of numerous revolutions and ehanges tlie prineodoms 
have gone and very few kings remain. Slavery has gom*. Modern industry 

lias spread and dcmociatie institutions have grown u]> with an ovor-widoning 

Iranchise. These in their turn liave given jilace in some countries to fascist dictator- 
shijis. Backward in’ussui, with one mighty jump, has established a Soviet Socialist 
State ane an I'eoiiomic order whicdi lias resulted in tremendous progress in all 
directions. The vvoild lias gone on changing and hovers on the brink of yet 

anotber vast ebange. liut not so tlie Indian States ; they lemaiii static in this ever- 
oliangiiig i>;inuiama, staring at us with the eyes of the early nineteenth century. 
The old tii'ulK's ;iie s.miosanet, treaties made not with the peojilc or their represou- 
latives hut with tht'ir autocratic rulers. 

This IS a state of alTairs which no nation, no pooplo can tolerate. Wo cannot 
recognise these old setllernonts of more than a hundred years ago as permanent 
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;iivl Tln'- Tn'li.ia Slativs will liavi^ to fit iolo too sclK^mo of a rro(^ [tidia 

aii'l tlioir jxMjih's mast havo, as tlio OoiiL^ross Gas do'ilii’e'l, tiio saiiio [xM’soual, civil 
an'l democratic* liberties as those of I lie rest of fodia. 

Till reeiMit years liUlo wu liea’-d of t!i ; treiti's .)f t.li ' Sl.itos or of inramoaiitey. 
Thi.’i rulers kiKV.v tlieir iiroper jila ;os iti tbo iin|icrial seh'Mii i <)f tilings ao I tho heavy 
hand of the Mritish (loveroin‘iit w is always in ovdd'ioee l>a( the ^n’owtii of tho 
national moveni''iit in India ";'ive th‘oi a li Oiti > r-, imoortaiK'c, for tho British 
(iovernm nit hoa;an to roly ui)oii the’u nvire an I mire to h d|) it in eornbatinjj^ this 
nationalism. Th > rnh'rs and tln'ir ni’niTfors w^'i-o (| le-K ti nitioo the chanye in the 
anyh} of vision and to profit by it. Tiiov tnel t() play, not without sneeess, the 
Bi itish t'iovermnent an j tho Indian peoplo ayiinst (vvh olhor an I to ipiiii advanta'^es 
Iroin both. Tiiey luvt' sno-'oi'd 'd to a reinulviblo d -groe a’ld have ^'ained extra- 
oidinary powei undor llio f-doral s denno flaviny pi’es^nvo I ilennvdves as antoeratie 
units, wliioh are Aiholly oul.side tlie eontrol of tin* rest of liidi.i, thoy havt* yained 
power over other parts of India To-ilay we find tlu'in talkin''; asi if thoy won* 
independent and hiyiny down oonditions for thoir alheronm to the Kederation. Thea-e 
is talk even of llio aboliUon of the vieereyal paranionnfoy, so that these Stato.-: rn ly 
u'lnain aloiio in tho wlnAe woild, nakoil and uiieheeked aiihieraeies, which eaniiot he 
rampei-e 1 with hy any constitutional means. A sinistoi’ dovclopmeni_ is tho Iniild- 
iny np ef the aimies of s'lni". of the Inyyoj- Stat'S on the eflieient basis. 

Thus our opposition to the feleral part (d' tli'j (1 1 ’lstitntioii Aot is not m'n’e[V a 
tlieoretieal one, bat a vital inui“r wln’ob alTods o'lr frecioin sti'iiyi^le and oni future 
liesioiv. ^\^e have ynt to in iko it a central [nv'ot ol onr striiya;le aipiinst the A'lt. 
We have yot to lireak this Keleration 

Uur polioy is to [int an en I to the Aol and liave a '‘!t‘in slate to_ write afresli. 
We are toM hy p 'ojdo who evi think only in terms of a'tion taken in the lee.’isja- 
tures, tliat it is not po-,sd)h* P) wro k it, and thofe aro, ample, jirovisions and sato- 
yiiaids to enablo the 'rniir'iit to oariy on desjdto a host.ilo majority. Wo are 
well aware of these safeynards ; tlmy are one of the prineijial reasons why wo 
lep’et til'.’ \ ;t. Wo know also tliat tlcne ai’'! :t’*.nid ehinih.'rs to obstni'd us. Wo 
c-an eroati' o nisiitnUonal crisis inode the loylslaturiN, \vt' can have do,a'lloeks,_ wo 
can elistruet ihe iinporialist ma''hino. hat aivvav-, thero is a w.iv out. The Constitu¬ 
tion oannit b' wroekel by ao.tion nisi I’ lli ' loytsl it n**os only. For that, mass action 
outside is im '‘ss'iry, and tliat is why wo mast al vays I'omombor that the esseneo 
of onr freedom stiaiyyle lies in mass oiyinisali'Mi and mass action. 

Tho polii'v of tlie Con ;ress in re-yard t-i the leyislainres is perfectly clear; only 
ill one inatfsM it still iiunanis tiLi'leri'leil—the (pi>‘~,tion of aeeeptanee or not, of oniee, 
Ih’ohanly tlie decision cd thi^, (j’lostioii will be pjsipoiied till after the elections. At 
l.iieknow 1 veiitur(.il to tell y m that, in inv opinion, ao<*eptaneo of ofTleo was a 
neyation oi onr jioliov of reje'O.ion of the Act ; it was furthea' a reversal of the 
policy wc had adojitcd in J02(.) and followed sinoe then. Since liUoknow the Conyress 
lias full her ehinlled its position in tho Election Minifcsto and declared, that wo are 
nor yoiny to the leyislatiires to eo-o[>orate in any way with Llio Act but to combat it. 
That limits the field of onr decision in riyyard ' to offices, and those who incline to 
arcc[)t,anee of them must demonstrate that tliis is the wuiy to^ non-eo-operate with tho 
Act. and to end it. 

It socius to me that the only logical coiise(|nenco of tho Coii:;i*ess [lolicy, as 
dciiiied in onr resolutions and in the Election Manifesto, is to liave nothing to do 
with olhee and ministry. Any deviation from this would mean a reversal of tliat 
policy. Ir would inevitahlv mean a kind of partnership with Britisli imperialism in 
the exjiloitation of the Indian peojilo, in aeqniesiienee, even thougli under [irotest 
and sulijeet to reservalioiis, in the liasie id'ias unlerlying the Act, an association to 
some extent with British imperialism in the liatefnl task of the repression of our 
advanced elements. Offlco accepted on any otlier basis is liardly possible, and if it 
is possible, it will Jead almost imincliately to deadlock and impasse does not frighten 
us ; wc w'elcome it. Bui then we must think in terms of deadlocks and not in 
terms of carrying on with the oflicc. 

There seems to be a fear that if we do not ace(3pt ofileo, others will do so and 
they Will put obstaeles in the way of our freedom movement. But if we are in a 
majority wc can jirevent others from misbehaving ; wo can even jirevent the 
formation of any ministry. If our majority is a doubtful one, then office for us 
dejiends ou compromises with noii-Uougress elements, a policy full of danger for 
our cause, and one which would inevitably lead to our acting in direct opposition 
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to the Con^j:i'Css mandate of rejection of the Act. Whether we are in a majprity or 
in a minority, the real thinp will always be the or/^aiiised mass backing behind^ us. 
A majority without that backing can do little in the legislatures, even a militant 
minority witli a conscious and organised mass support can make the functioning of 
the Act very difficult. 

We have" put tlie Constituent Assembly in the forefront of our programme as 
well as the tight against the federal structure. With what force can wo press these 
two vital points and build up a mass agitation around them if we wobble over 
the question of office and get entangled in its w'eb ? 

AVe have great tasks ahead, gi’cat problems to solve both in India and^ in the 
international sphei’O. Who can face and solve these problems in India but this great 
organisation of ours which has through fifty years’ effort and sacrifice, established 
its unchalleugeahle right to speak for the millions of India V Has it not become the 
mirror of their hopes and desires • their urge to freedom, and the strong^ arm that 
will wrest this freedom from unwilling and resisting hands V It started in a small 
way with a gallant band of pioneers, but even tlien it represented a historic force 
and it drew to itself the goodwill of the Indian people. Fiom year to year it grow, 
faced inner contlicls whenewer it wanted to advance and was lield back by some of 
its members. But tlie urge to go ahead was too great, the ])ush from belo\y increased, 
and though a few left us, unable to^adjust tbomselves to changing conditions, vast 
numbers of others joined the Congress. It became a great juopaganda maehipo 
dominating tlio public jdatform of India. But it was an amorphous mass and its 
organisational side was weak, and effective action on a largo scale was beyond its 
powers. The coming of Gandhiji brought peasant nia.sses to the Congress, and the 
now constitution that was adopted at liis instance in Nagpur in 1920_ tightened up 
the organisation, limited the number of delegates according to ))Opnlation, and gave 
it strength and capacity for joint and effective action. That action fofiow’ed soon 
after on a country-wide scale and was rojieated in later years. But the very success 
and prestige of the Congress often drew undesirable elements to its fold and accentua¬ 
ted the defects of the constitution. The organisation was becoming unwieldy and 
slow of movement and capable of being e.xploitcd in local areas by particular groups. 
Two years ago radical changes were, made in the constitution again at Gandhi]i’s 
instance. One of these waas the fixation of the number of delegates according to 
mombershif), a change which has given a greater reality to our elections and streng¬ 
thened us organisationally. But still our organisational side lags far behind the great 
})restige of tlie Congress^ and there is tendency for our committees to fimction in 
the air, cut off from the rank and file 

CoXGKESS CoX.STITUTIO\A.L ClIAXCKS 

It was partly to remedy this that tlie Mass Contacts resolution was passed by 
tlie Lucknow Congress, but unbapjiily the Commiteo that was in charge of this 
matter has not reported yet. The probliun is a wider one tlian was comprised in 
that resolution for it includes an overhauling of the Congress constitution with the 
subject of malviiig it a closer knit body, cajiablo of diseijilined and effective action, 
That action to be effective must be mass action, and the essence of the strength of the 
Congress has been this mass basis and mass response to its calls. But though that 
mass basis is there, it is not rellective in the organisational side, and hence an 
inlicrent weakness in our activities. AVo have seen the gradual transformation of 
the Congress from a small upper class body, to one representing the great body of 
the lower middle classes, and later the masses of this country. As this drift to the 
masses continued the political role of the organisation changed and is changing, for 
this political role is largely determined by the economic roots of the organisation. 

We are already and inevitably committed to this mass basis for without it there 
is no power or strength in us. AVe have now to bring that into line with the 
organisation, so as to give our primary members greater powers of initiative and 
control, and opportunities for day to day activities. AVo have, in other words, to 
democratise the Congress still further. 

Another aspect of this problem that has been debated during the past year has 
been the desirabilitv of affiliating other organisations, of peasants, workers and others, 
which also aim at the freedom of the Indian people, and thus to make the Congress 
the widest possible joint front of all the anti-imperialist forces in the country. As 
it is, the Congress has an extensive direct membership among these groups ; pro¬ 
bably 75 per cent of its members come from the peasantry. But, it is argued, that 
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functional representation will give far greater reality to tho peasants and workers 
in the Congress. This proposal has been resisted because of a fear that tho Congress 
might be swamped by new elements, sometimes even politically backward elements. 
As a matter of fact, althougli this question is an important one for us, any decision 

of it will make little difference at present ; its chief significance will bo as a gesture 

of goodwill. For there are few well-organised workers’ or peasants’ unions m the 
country which are likely to profit by Congress affiliation. There is not tho least 

}) 0 ssibility of any swamping, and in any event, this can easily bo avoided. 1 think 
that now or la'er some kind of functional representation in the Congress is inevitable 
and desirable. It is easy for the Congress to lay down conditions for such affiliation, 
so as to pi’ovent bogus and mushroom growths or undesirable organisations from pro¬ 
fiting by ^ it. A lirnit might also be j)la(3od on the number of representatives that 
such affiliated organisations can send. Some such recommendation, I believe, has 
been made by the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee. 

The real object before us is to build up a powerful joint fiont of all tho anti¬ 

imperialist forces in tho country. Tho Congress has indeed been in the i)ast and is 
to-day, such a united pojiular front, and inevitably the Congress must be the basis 
and pivot of united action. The active participation of tho organised workeis and 
})oasants in such a front would add to its strength and must ho welcomed. Co- 
ojtoration between them and the Congress organisation has been growing and has 
been a marked feature of the past year. This tendouey must be oneouraged. The 
most urgent and vital need of India to-day is this united national front of all forces 
and elements that are ranged against imperialism. "Within the Congress itself most 
of these forces are represented, and in spite of their diversity and diffei'onec in oiit- 
look, they have co-operated and worked together for tho common good. That is a healthy 
sign both of the vitality of our great movement and tho unity that binds it togotlior. 
The basis of it is anti-im])orialis’.n and independence. Its immediate demand is for ii 
Constituent Assembly loading to a democratic State where political power has been 
transferred to the mass of tho people. An inevitable consequence of this is the 
withdrawal of the alien army of occupation. 

Painful Contrasts 

T]u\se are the objectives before us, but we cannot ignore the present-day 
realities and tho day-to day problems of our pcoi)lo. Those ever-present roaliiios are 
the poverty and unemployment of our millions, ap})a!ling poverty and an uncm- 
ploymeni which has even the middle classes in its gri)) and grows like a creeping 
fiaralysis. The world is full of painful contrasts to-day, but suj’oly nowhere else are 
Ujesb contrasts so astounding as in India. Imiierial Delhi stands, visible symbol of 
British pow'er, with all its pomp and eireumstauco and vulgar ostentation and waste¬ 
ful extravagance ; and within a few miles of it are the mud huts of India's starving 
peasantry, out of whoso meagre earnings th'se groat palaces have been built, huge 
salaries and allowances paid. The ruler of a State llaunts his - palaces and liis luxury 
nefore his wretched and miserable subjects, and talks of his treaties and his inherent 
right to autocracy. And tho new Act and C^onstitution have come to us to preserve 
and perpetuate these contrasts, to make India safe for autocracy and imjierialist 
exploitation. 

Our Problems. 

As I write, a great railway strike is in progress. For long the world of railway 
workers has been in ferment because of retrcuclimcnt and reduction iu wages and 
against them is the whole power of the State. Sometime ago there was a heroic 
strike in the Ambcrnatli Match Factory near Bombay, owned by a great foreign 
trust. But behind that trust and supporting it, we saw the appaiatus of Coverrimont 
functioning in the most extraordinary way. The workers in our country have yet to 
gain elementary rights; they have yet to have an eight-hour day and unemployment 
insurance and a guaranteed living wage. 

But a vaster and more pressing problem is that of tho peasantry, for India is 
essentially a land of the peasants. In recognition of this fact and to bring the 
Congress nearer to the peasant masses, wo are meeting here to-day at the villaga 
of Faizpur and not, as of old, in some great -city. The Lucknow Congress laid stress 
on this land problem and called on the Provincial Committees to frame agrarian 
programmes. This wqrk is still incomplete, for the vastness and intricacy of it has 
demanded fall investigation. But the urgency of tho problem calls for immediate 
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solutioii. Doinaiifls for ratliua! reforms in tlio rout and revonuo and ilio abolition of 
feudal levies liave be(ui made from most of tlie provinces. The erusliing burden of 
debt on the a^^iicultural edasses has led to a wide-spread cry for a moratorium and a 
substantial liquidation of debt. In th(> ruu]at» Kazi-a (J)ebt) Commitees liavo ;.p'own 
uj) to protect the pi'asantry. All these and many otlier demaus are iiisistentJy made 
and vast ^oatherin^^s of ])easants testify to their inability to can'v their present 
hnrdens. Yet it is highly douhtfiil if this prohlmn can he solved piecemeal and wilh- 
oiit cdiangin^ euinjiletely the land system That land system cannot endure and an 
obvious slo)) is to romove the iuferrnediaries (ndween the (Uiltivator and the btate. 
Co-operative or collective farming must follow, _ 

Tlie reform of the land system is til'd up rvitli the developineut of industry ; heih 
large' scale and cottage, in order to give Avork to our si'oros of_ millions of unemploy- 
('d and laiisf' the jiitifnl standards of our people. That ayaiu is eonneeded with so 
many otliei' things—('ducalion. housing, roads and transport saiiilatioii. medical reliel, 
serial services, elc Industr) cannot expand propeily because of _ thc^ econoniie 
and linaneial ]iolicy of tin' (loverumeut whidi, in the name ul Impei'ial Prefei enee, 
encourages llntish maiufadun's in India and woiKs foi’ tin' prolit of IJig binaiice m 
the ('ity of London. TIu' eun-'ni'y j'atio nontinues in sjiiie of persistent Indian ]iro- 
tesTs ; gold has i)een )ioiniiie out of Inlia continuously now for live years at a pio- 
digious rate, though all India vt'lh'iiieiuly ojiposes this outdow. And the new Act 
tells us that we may do nothing uliich tine Vn-eroy or (he (Jovernor miglit eonsniei 

as an unfair discnminafiuii against Dritish trade or commercial interests, file old 

oj'der may utdd ])l;ice to the new hut Eritisli interests aie safe and si'cure. 

And so one pi'ulilem runs into aiiothi'i' and all together form that vast eumplex 
flint is India fo-day. Are we going to stdve this by pc'tfy tinkering and patcliwoik 
V ilh all mannei of vt'sted intiu'ests obsfj’inding us and jireventing advanee thily 
<i great planned system for tbe wbole land and d('a!ing with all these viiiious nation¬ 
al activities, co-ordinating tln'in, making cacli serve' tlie larger whole aini the iiiteiests 

of the mass of our iieople, only such a plaiiiu't] system with vision and courage to 

hack it, can liiid a suluiioii. IJut planned ^asiems d/ not ilourisli under the shadow 
of monopolies and vesfi'd interests and imperialist e.Npleifation. They ri’quire the an 
anil soil of political and social freedom. 

These ari' distant guials for us to-day though tlie napid march of_ ('venls may 
1)1 ing us lace to taco with them soonei' than wi' imagiiu'. The immediate goal—in¬ 
dependence—is mcarer and mori' delinite, and that is why perhaps avo eseape, to a 
large I'xtent, that trag,ic disillusion and liopeh'ssiioss Avliii.h all eels so many in Europe. 

Wo are appaiently Avoak, not really so. We grow iii strength, tlie Einpiri' el Ini- 
tain failes uAvay. Reiause we are politically and (‘'•oiiomically jjruslied, our civil 
hheidies taken away, liundieds of our orguanisallous made illegal, tliousniids of our 
young mi'll and Avomon always kept iii piisoii or in dcteutiun cauiip our movomeuts 
continually waleliod liy liordcs of sc’ia't serviia'inen and informers, oui' spoken Avoid 
taken down, lest it oUeiid the law ol sedition, heeausc ol all tins and more Ave aio 
not Aveaker hnt strongci, for all this intense ja'[)rc.-;MO!i is the measure of our growing 
national slreiigth, War and I'evolntion dominati' the woiTI iind nations :um 
(lesporately. If Avai comes or other groat crisis, India's attituto will make a dillci- 
enco. ’\^'o hold the ke\s of sucee.ss in our hands if avc but turn them rightly. And 
it is tlie inereasing realisation of this that has sAvept away the defeatist mentality 
of our people. , , 

Meanwhile, tlie general eloctioii claim.s_ our atteulioii and absorbs our onorgy. 
Here too avc find oflicial iiiterfi'reuce, in spite of denial, and significant attempts 
to prevent secrecy of voting in the ease of illiterate \U)tcrs. The Liiitod I 
have been singled out fur this purpose and the system of coloured boxes, a\ Inch a\ ill 
he used everywliery else, Inis been ruled out for the L. Ih Hut avc shall win m these 
ele<’ti()tis in spite of all tlie odds—State pressure, vested interest, money. 

Tliat A\ill 1)0 hut a little step in a long journey, and Ave shall RRi'’''^h on, ^ with 
danger and distress as companions. We have long had these lor our fidlow traveJleis 
and wc Jiave groAvn used to them. And avJiou avo have learnt hoAV to dominate tJiem, 
Ave sliall also knoAv how to dominate sucee.ss. 

.After the Presidential Address, Pandit Ni firn moved the ooudolenee rcsolutiou 
regarding the deaths of Dr, Ansari, and others passed by the Subjects (Committee 
yesterday and the House adopted it. Pandit Nelirii then announced that 
Mahatma Gandhi Avould address the House, which recciveil Hie armouuccmont Ayith 
cries of ''EMaliaima Gaudlii-ki-Jai” and loud cheers. _ Mr. Giuidhi Avas the recipient 
of a great ovation, wdieu he rose to s}>eak. Mr. Gandhi thou addressed the House. 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s Address 

111 the course of lus spoeuh Maliatma GuiiJlii said that they would bo tired by this 
iiinn. Ho liimsolf had norhiii;^ imicli to say. What ho had to say ho had already said 
ill the luoniiii^ at the oxhibitieii. Lie did not want to repeat it. He was hajipy to 
si'o suidi a bi^' asseml)ly there l)ecause llie responsibility of bnuying the Con^n-ess 
to a village was his. Wluui the Reception Committee authorities came to him he told 
them certain tilings. He told them to throw the responsibility on God and start work. 
There hid been sovoimI criticisms agaiiid, the ste[) taken in holding the Congress 
111 a village. Several in'wspapers had eririci.sed it and had dwelt upon tJie sliorteomings. 
The lu.'ception Committee dul not haw'sallieient money, Nevei theless, they all saw tliat 
tiie Congress here was the same as before. In fact, the village Congress had turned 
out to 1)(^ a bigger one th.in expected, lie had told tlie liec.(*ptioii Committeo to be 
pi’cpared for tlie needs of one lakh of people. Dm mg the Hag salutation this 
morning alone, acooidmg to the estimate of some, two lakhs of peojile were present. 
Allowing for diri’eroiiees for estimate, lie was sure there must liavc been at least one 
lakli of people Such a largo lullux of people had made the K'ecigition Committee 
authorities fear whether they would be able to meet their needs, 

Ihoeeeding, Mr. Gandhi pain a com])limeiit to the baiigis and said there wore 
]ico})lu among those who eaine to Faizpur who did wiiat they sliouM not do in the 
mtcu’Chts of sanitation. Tlngv no doubt bad a lio.spital, but it was not big enough 
lor the laige iiurahor of pcuplc to be treated at oii<.;e. 

Mahatma Gandhi said lie had in fact suggested that (lie Keueptioii CommiKeu 
slioutd now ask people to begin to leave. He fell, however, that they slmnld heru- 
alter eontiiiiie to hold the Congress in a village. Tlu'v should take a vow then and 
there not to hold the Congiess in towns in future. The drawbacks that tliey saw 

there eould easily be obviated. There was no doubt in his mind that it would bo 

very easy to hold the Congress in the villiges. Gy doing so the amount they spent 
eouid be "considerably economised, but aeeoidiiig to iiim, even that amount was big 
enough, jfe had wanted the Faizpni session to be completed within iis. 5,(X)0 but 
tliiit was found to be not po^-^ible. Th(‘_\ did not get siifheieiit support and they iiad 
t(» jiay a big rent for the giound. ILis idea was that no rent should bo paid for tlio 

ground on wliieh the Congri'ss was ludd. The Reception Committee were also com¬ 

pelled to hold the Congiess in Kluindesh lieeaiuc they eould not have got the same 
niiinbor of volunti'ers eisewhei’o. However, iii spite of the impediments, the Reception 
Committee had earned on thou work and though there was sti'aiu they did not 
lose Iwart. It ihi'v really wanted to go into the villag''S and take the message of 
the Gmgiess to the villages they should take a vow to hold all fit tine Congresses in 
the villagvs. 

Continuing, Mr. Gaiiuhi said : "The villages also will have to understand what yon 
pc()[)lc who want to get Swaraj want them to do. Tlie Rresideiit and the Socialisls 
aie saying that you meiely slee}) after fiayiug four annas. The mere payment of 
lour aiiiias dot's'not show tliat you art'real Cougnnsineu. Ih-oparalious for tho Con¬ 
gress are not over in a day but they take a number of months. They have to go 
H/Uiid and get thing.'j ready. This sort of eouueetioii that_ has been established 
should be contiiiucd all tho yeai- through. If you want this you must take a vow 
that you shall hold tho future ('ougresses m villages. 

‘^The decision of a Ctoiistitiieiit Assembly can l)o taken only when you Iiave^ 8vva- 
rai at your door. You can eall a Coustituout Assembly wJieii you iiave got full 
strength. It eaiiiiot meet iii Delhi but in tlie remotest village. Swaraj can lie got 
only by increasing our strength on all sides. U wo increase that strength wo can 
see iSvvaraj coming soon. NVhat 1 asked you to do in IIDO is still left uiiaccom- 
plisho(l to-day—eliarka, [irohibitioii, removal of untouchubility. If you leave these 
tilings uuattained take to your heart au old man saying it—if you do not carry out 
these you will have lost Swaraj.” 

Immediately after his speech, Mr. Gandhi left tlie session. 

Proceedings and Resolutions^ 

The Tresident then put from tho chair the re.solutions on (1) World Poaco Congress, 
(2) Burma, (3) Spain, (4) Excluded Areas, and (5) Natural Calamities, and all 'wore 
passed unanimously. 

'’For Text of Resolutions seo pages 201—200. 
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War Danger 

Acharj/a Narcmira Duv tlion movod tlin resolution regarding “War Danger”. He 
said wo were living in an ago of revolution. The oconoraic and political situation 
throughout the world were tumbling down. They had to consider what wore the 
reasons for this tumbling down of ago old customs. Tho old economic structure 
of society was crumbling all over the world but still it was in existence in some 
places and they could take it that it was on its last logs. Imperialism, after reaching 
its summit, was slowly coming down. 

Mr. Sajid Zahir^ seconding tho resolution, declared that there was only one war 
in wliicli India should take part. That was tho war that would lead her to her 
Indojiondonoe. 

Mr. Achut Paf/vardhnn exjilained the resolution in Maharatti, after which tho re- 
soluion was passed unanimously . 

Frontier Policy 

Mr. Bhulnbhai Desui moved the resolution on Government’s “Forward Policy” in 
tlio Frontier. Mr. Desai, siieaking on his resolution, declared tho Government was only 
intent u|)on spending on tho army budget on ono pretext or another, whether it was 
danger from China or from Russia. Government had perforce to talk of imaginary 
danger and of civilising tin* uncivilised peojile. Italy also talked in tho same language 
regarding Abyssinia. Government spoke of hiiilding roads. How were they building? 
With machine-guns on the ono side, with the army on another and aeroplanes roar¬ 
ing overhead. Tliere was a great need for roads in India. But no thought was given 
to building them. The only reason for building roads was to rush troops although 
tin* ostensible j'easou given was that it was to provido work for the tribes. 

1 deferring to tho lian on Khan Abdul GatTar Khan, Mr. Desai asked how could ho 
and his associates suddenly give up non-violence as soon as they crossed the Frontier. 

Sardar Sardul Singh. Cavesheer, seconding, said one of tho most improper things 
the British Governmmit was doing was to make Indians fight with Frontier tribes. 
Pathaus and Afgaus were their friends, but tho Government had asked us to fight 
them. Indian troops had boon taken to Burma and askod to figdit Burmans. The 
result was that their own brothers had bceomo enemies. Before tlie British came to 
India, Pathans and Indians were living as brothers but after tlie British advent, near¬ 
ly twenty expeditions had boon taken out against tho traus-Frontior tribes by creat¬ 
ing scares that the Frontier men had taken away their children and their women. 
From personal knowledge he could say they were very well-behaved, and a more hos¬ 
pitable people could not be found anywhere in tlie world. It was untrue to say that 
t'.ioy were behaviny; in tlie way alleged by tho British (xovernment in India. Patdians 
were full of enthusiasm for freedom aud the British Government wanted to kill this 
enthusiasm and therefore they had started their forward fiolicy. “Wo, as Congress¬ 
men, want to declare that we are with them and they with us. They are fighting for 
their freedom. Wo aie prepared to join hands aud light for the freedom of both.” 

Tho resolution was passed unanimously aud the House adjouriiod. 


Second Day—Faizpur—28th. December 1936 

When tho Congress sossiou resuraod sitting to-day at 4 p. ra., the vast amplii- 
theatro had not been filled by visitors, who woro still pouring in, presumbly under 
tho impression that the session would continue for anothoi day and they could attend 
at leisure. 

Presidoiit Nehru, accompanied by leaders, arrived precisely at 4 p. m. and after 
brief consultations regarding the speakers on each rosolutions were to be moved , ho 
went up the rostrum and was loudly cheered. 

Release ofIDetentjs 

'Ht is our desire to close the session to-day and, therefore, I want tho House to 
lielp me in tlie matter” said the President. 1 hope you will not make long and unneces¬ 
sary speeches.” Thereafter, ho announced that ho would move from the chair non- 
controversial resolutions. He moved the resolution on dotenuos. 

Tlio resolution inter alia demanded tho immediate relese of detenus, the removal of 
all bans and restraints on Congress workers, sent greetings to the suffering detenus, 
expressed alarm at tho recent suicides among detenus, condemned conditions wnereunder 
they were kept, demanded an enquiry into the suicides, sent condolences to the bereaved 
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families and condemned tlio revival of Andamans as a penal jail, wliieli had boon 
condemned by the Oov'ornment Enquiry Committee. 

The resolution was passed. 

Indians Overseas 

The resolution ro^mrdin'^ Indians overseas and the lesolution expressing sympathy 
with victims in colliery disasters were next moved from the cliair and passed un¬ 
animously. 

The President tlion moved from the chair two resolutions one expressing sym- 
j)atliy with the L. N. h’ailway strike mud the other dealing with mass contact. Doth 
were passed unanimously. 

Venue of Next Session 

The next resolution to be put from the Chair was the resolution jiassed by the 
Subjects Committee this morning authorising the All-India Congress Committee to 
decide the time of holding the annual session of the Congress in a montli other 
than December, if the A. 1. C. C. thought it necessary. 

Mr. Siibramania Aiyar ( Tamil Nadu ) said that by the resolutiitn 
being put from the chair, delegates were placed in an embarrassing position. Tlu^ 
Congress constitution contained the provision that the annual session should be held 
in December, llis objection was that the precedent should not bo set of the Working*; 
Committee clianging bye-laws as it pleased. Only the plenary session of the Con¬ 
gress should have the right to make any change. 

The President intervened and said that it was a matter for the Executive Com¬ 
mittee to decide the convenient time. The change was not a vital one. 

The delegate said : “Let us first decide where wo should hold the next Congress. 
Then we will decide the time.” 

Finding that there was ofiposition to the resolution, the President asked Mr. ISl. V. 
Oadgil to formally move a resolution authorising the A. 1. C.JC. to decide the month 
in which the next ssssion of the Congress should be held. 

Mr. Subrafna?iayam said that the introduction of the word ‘next’ practically meant 
that he had won his point. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman^ opjiosiug the resolution passed by the Subjeets Committee, 
was difleront from the one moved by Mr. Gadgil. lie objected to the word hiext’ 
being included and said that the time of tlio Cougross session had been exiiorimoiited 
with before and that the Lucknow session had ultimately changed it. The month of 
December was the best from many points of view. 

After a delegate from Mahakoshal liad opposed the change and Swami Rahajanand 
liad supported it, the resolution was put to vote and passed by a largo majority. 

Suppression of Civil Liberties 

Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant moved the resolution on the suppression of civil 
liberties. In a very powerful speech, ikmdit Pant said that tlio suiipressiou of Civil 
liberties was going on daily. For instance, Kliaii Abdul Oall'ar khan, who was anxiously 
looked for to by his people was harmed from eiitcriiig the Frontier Ih-ovince iii 
spite of declarations in tlio LegislatWo Assembly and the Provincial Legislatures 
that the elections would not be interfered with, lint those declarations were not 
strictly adhered to. Again, was there any Indian heart which was nut moved by the 
liapponings in {Bengal V 

Continuing, Pandit Pant said that oven newspapers in this country did not enjoy 
any freedom. Before the very start, they liad to mako deposits of securities. Even 
British Judges had held that under the Press Act any sort of writing could bo 
penalised. 

While Pandit Pant was making his speech, Kisans entered the pandal and took 
their seats near the rostrum. 

Mr. M. S, Aney seconded the resolution in a forceful Maratti speech. lie detailed 
instances of suppression of civil liberties and said that the people in India liad 
become so accustomed to these suppressions of elementary rights these days tliat 
they had become indifferent. 

The Civil Disobedience movomont had boon stopped, said Mr. Anoy, yot tbo 
repressive laws still remained on the statute books. Ke also referrod to the iustanco 
of Vinayakarao Savarkar’s incarceration. 

Mr. Rajkumar Chakravarty said that ho came from a province where suppression 
of liberty was rampant. The finest tlower of Bengal was in travail. There was no 
family which had not shod tears for someone near and dear. Taking the instance of 
30 
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Midnaporo, he said that every Congress body there was iiuJer ban. The people had 
been shut out of Midnaporo boeause some relative had taken part in Civil Disobe¬ 
dience. Articles and news which could bo published outside Bengal could not be 
printed in the province. The remedy for all this lay in their hands. The resolution 
was passed. 

Parliamentary Programme 

Babu Rajandra Prasad next moved the resolution on eloctions and Constituent 
Assembly. lie declared that none need imagine that those who went to the legisla¬ 
tures would bring tliom nearer Swaraj. The big work befoiai tluj Congress did not 
ho in Councils, but outside. Though tlnn-e was ditTeronce on ae(;Gptance or non- 
accopttince of office, there was none a'^ regards the object of wrecking the constitution. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya rose to second the 'resolution and was greeted 
with prolonged clieers and cries of ^^Malaviya-ki-jai”. Pandit Malaviya asked, ^’Why 
do we reject the new constitution We cannot achieve Swaraj through this 
constitution. Not only docs it not give fi-eedom but it taki‘s away wliat little freedom 
we have. So long as the Britishers ai'e in Didia, they will look to their own benefit 
and not to the benefit of India. If any impartial tribunal wore to look at it, it will 
be found that the constitution has been forced on India in order to enforce British 
rule. For the last 50 years, we have been ci-ying that wo should bo allowed to rule 
our country. The world knows this, India is one of the biggest countries in the 
world. Look at its past. Can any one doubt that it had a gloiaous past ? What is 
to happen to India has been decided by the British Parliament 6,000 miles a^^ay. 
Britain has often declared that fmlia will bo ruled in consultation with Indian’s. 
But not on any one occasion has Britain consulted Indians. 

‘•We are fit to rule ourselves and wo have not lost the power of ruling which 
our ancestors {lossessed. While four (>ountri(\s in the worM, including Egypt, have 
got freedom, is there an Indian whose heart is not moved at this dt'plonible state 
of India to-day V In spite of our capacity and intelligoiuug we are slaves of the 
British. Are we not ashamed V The British }>eople say, ‘work iliis Act for ten years 
and tlien we will give you another instalment.’ Can we tolerate this V I am convinced 
that as long as we are controlled by tlie British I’arliaraent, we cannot have Domi¬ 
nion Status or any other status. 

Look at what is hapjioning ip fi'ee countries. Look at Japan. She is respected 
all over the world. Other countries wliich wm-e really on the verge of collapse are 

f etting freedom. I am deeply moved. It is our right to have freedom. Even if 
British rule in India W(3re heavenly, yet we cannot tolerate it. We must have 
Swaraj. Those who are self-centred ami filled with pride refuse to realise this 
ijlight of India. Not only Britishers ai’o alraid and express surjirise at our wish to 
ue independent of the British people, but Ihcre are many Indians who express 
surprise at our determination to have complete independence. Is there any Indian 
wlio thinks that wo should not rule ourselves andfshould not be independent ? (No, No’ 
was the cry from the vast concourse). I.s there any Indian who does not wish that 
our status should be as that of the British ? (No,’ was the cry again.) 

Wo have to decide and take a vow that we will not be hapjiy until we attain 
liberty. We should be ashamed that we are not free. It is a matter of shame and 
sorrow. It is essential that wo should forget our differences and join hands. We 
want the friendship of Britain. If Britain wants our fnendshij), she can have it. But 
she wants us to bo her dependents. We do not want it. Do we not want an army 
under our control V Look at the preparations being made for war. Look also at the 
way that other countries are taking steps for the betterment of their people. It is 50 
years since I have been in the Congress. I may not live long and 1 may die with 
the sorrow that India is not free. But yet, 1 also hope that 1 will live to see India 
free.” Proceeding, Pandit Malaviya asked how many of those present know the condi¬ 
tions of Kisans. Children did not have enough food to oat, nor enough clothing to 
wear. The remedy for all this lay in Bwaraj. But how many wanted Swaraj ? He 
out the question to the audience, “Do you want Swaraj V” and paused for answer. 
“Yes”, came the reply from the audience. 

“This cry”, he said, “should ring all round India not once but all through the 
year. Wo should see that the Congress is strengthened. Let every man, woman and 
child see and know what the Congress is and see that it As strengthened. India 
has every kind of material to make her happy. But she is not united and, therefore, 
she is under the intolerable yoke of foreign rule. The time is gone when any one com¬ 
munity should join to pull together. 8o long as we do not feel the shamo of foreign 
rule, our conditions will not improve.” 
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Pandit Malaviya romiadod tho audioiioe of tho saying that the Britislior will not 
give way until there was fear in him. “You should prepare to create that fear and 
tlieri the British Government will roeogniso our demands and concede them but one 
day’s shouting in an open session of the Congress is not enough. Wo have to work 
all the 365 days, throw away our cowardice, become brave and take a vow to bo free.” 

Concluding, Pandit Malaviya said, “I have served this country for 50 years now. 

1 am about to take my leave of this country. I am about to take my leave of this 
world. I can hardly express to you tho agony that T fee! when I think that I may 
liave to pass away without seeing my country free from tliis bondage of slavery. 

1 call upon you, ray countrymen, to make your maximum ofTort for hastening 
the dawn of freedom in this land of ours, so that old men like us may bo spared that 
agony and humiliation in our last moments. I charge you as one of tho oldest 
comrades in arms to go ahead with the determination to bo froo and you will find 
that all obstructions and difhcultios have melted away and that your path to the 
clKU’ished goal has hocui smoothoned.” 

Mr. Damjp. moved an amendment to tho elL'ct that tho state visualised in tho 
resolution should come into existence through an uncompromising anti-imperialist 
struggle and seizure of power. He declai-ed that against one constitution, they 
could not impose another. They could not impose tho slogan of Constituent 
Assembly on tho slogan of constitution. Before the Constituent Assembly came, 
they should (cpifuro iiower and llieii the Constituent Assembly could frame the 
schemo that the counti-y wanted. 

Sardar Sardid ISiuijfi Cavaslieer moved an amondraont to tho effect that no 
Congressmen shall ac(;e|)t oflice under any circumstance and Congressmen shall 
bring to an (uid the normal working of tho constitution in any way nor accept 
any res])onsihiIity for the working of the constitution, flo asked if wrecking the 
constitution was their obpvd, why should they not state it now V As long as thov 
did not definitely docule this question, tliey would be taking the country backwardf. 
He warned the house that if they accepted ]\Iinistorship, tliey would he giving a 
blow to Mahatraaji's revolutionary i»ragramrae of 1021. Though Gaudhiji had 
hdt the Corigi't'ss, the spirit of tlandhiji wuxs still there and if they aecoptod 
Ministerships that spirit would fade. 

Mr. Thakiirprasad Haxsrna moveil another araoudment stating that the decision 
on the oflice aiuioptauce question lie taken not by tlio A. I. C. C. but by an open 
session. He said that he wanted to iuesorve tiio right of delegates to decide such 
momentous questions. 

Tho President announced that Mr. 8. M. Joshi '.had another amendment identical 
with that of Mr, Saxena. 

Mr. Satyamw'thi. n an olfectiv’’o speech, supported the original resolution and 
opposed all amuudmeuts, ITo expressed delight at tho fact tliat Pandit Malaviya 
who xvas ojiposed to the resolution at Lucknow, had‘Seconded it now. Mr. Satyamurti 
maiutaiuod that it was a practical, wise and statesmanlike decision xvhioh should 
appeal to those wdio sec far ahead. After acceiitiug tho clectiou manifesto, whicli 
rejected the constitution, no legislator would co-ojierato xvitli the India Act. “Give 
us a chance to demonstrate at tho proper time in the nroper manner before tho 
lu'opor authority to reject and xvreck the Act,” ho declared. I conceive of throo 
possible ways of xvrecking tho Act, (1) by not obeying the laws of the legislature. 
Does anyone advocate this method ? (2) To boycott elections. Doos anyone 
advocate it ? (3) To prevent tho Act functioning. To prevent reactionary 
elements and comraunalists working it for their own benefit and to tho detriment 
of tlio country’s interests. 

“^Yo must enter legislatures, capture positions of vantage and create deadlocks 
and ^ bring about crises, I conceive when wo have disciplined honourable, 
patriotic and compact ministers, amenable to Congress discipline and willing to 
obey the orders of tho Congress, there is no fear of their going astray. When 
offieo is offered to tho Congress, w^o xvili Jay down conditions are accepted and 
if all our promises are fuirillod, Ministerships will be accepted and wo will force 
tho Governor to acceiit our demands. Tho only alternative for the Governor is to 
suspend the constitution. What will happen then V There is Mahatma Gandhi 
and we are hero and we know what to do. 1 see no other way of wrecking tho 
Act. A more verbal statement, ‘I want to wreck the Act’ will not do. I challenge 
the sponsors of tho amendment to show another way of wrecking tho Act. Life 
is larger than logic. Are wo going to fjudge everything with the yardstick of 
logic ? The election manifesto says that this question will be decided immediately 
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after tho oloctions. Why should we go back upon it ? Notliing has happened to 
compel ns to go hack. 

“It is argued that once you reject the constitution, you should not accept office. 
Take tlie ease of do Valera. I cannot think of a better way of wrecking the Act than 
mine, Sardav Rardul Singh’s argument about bringing to an end the normal working 
of tlio eonslitution is hollow. Wo want to terminate effectively and speedily the 
enlir(i constitution and destroy tho sham. Sardar Rardul Singh* says that under no 
cinuimstanco wo shall accojjt offico. Is it logic, theory, Vedanta sub-sutra or Koranic 
iTidi<dmont or a Christmas precept ? 'Are wo not politicians ? It is more the obses¬ 
sion of Rardar Rardul Ringh tliat Swaraj is of loss importance than non-acceptance 
of offices. I know what havoc had been caused by the. current communal anti-demo¬ 
cratic party of zemindars and landlords in Madras. It is not because wo are anxious 
for Ministerships that wo want to accept offices, but hecauso wo want to prevent 
siu'h reactionaries who are tools in the hands of tho bureaucracy from killing our 
sjiirit. “As regards the argument born of suspicion of Congressmen who enter legislatures, 
it is beneath contempt. 1 take no notice of it. It shows inferiority complex. There 
may ho black sheep. Tho arm of tho Congress is long enough to haul them up.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Sniyamnrli said, “We arc determined to bury the Act and 
build on its aslies the edifice of a new India.” 

Mr. iV M. Jofihi, sujiporting Rardar Rardul Ringli’s amendment, declared that if the 
Non-Brahmin jiarty in Bombay bad lost whatever intluence it had, it was after 
accepting offices. 

l\rr. Amar Singh Saiga]^ opposing Rardar Rardul Singh's amendment, reminded 
the audioTK'e of the Congress resolution regarding salary limits and said. “Lot not 
jieoplo h(’ under tlie delusion tliat by accepting offices they could get his salaries.” 

Mr. Shankar Ttao Deo sufiportod tip' rosoUitioii which he said was calculated to 
have far-reaching inniience. llecause tho Congress failed to get independence in 1930, 
tliere appeared to bo the impression that tlie fight for indeiiendcneo could never bo 
given up. It would be carried on Ity Congressmen even in Councils. There could not 
he any question of co-operation with the Government, whom they had been fighting. 

Closuj’e wa.s appliiul and Bahn Ra)en(]ra Prasad^ replying to tho debate, said that 
Mr. Dango had showed a method hut he was not sure that its application to India 
would he possible. Nor did he knew when that method could bo apydiod in India. 
The jtreseni decision regarding office was not a sign of indecisiveness. Under certain 
condilions, not to take a decision was tho wisest decision. If wo showed up our 
dilTerenci's on this question now, no one would ho happier than our enemies. 

Mr. Danyes amendment was jnii to vote and declared lost by a majority. 

Sardar Sardid Sifiqh\s amendment was lost by 451 votes to '2CT votes. 

l\rr. Saxenas amendment was also lost and tho original resolution was carried 
amidst c'lieers. 

Tho resolution on calling of a convention immediately after the provincial 
elections was jnit fi'om tlic chair and passed unanimously. 

Agrarian Problem 

Mr. Gadgil moved tho resolution on the agrarian problem and Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai seiamdod it. 

Tlie President told tho House that lie would have liked to have a full dress 
debate on tlio resolution, but tliore was no time. Tho resolution was passed. 

Voting for Congress 

Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel moved the resolution appealing to the electorate to 
vote for the Congress candidates. Ho said that as a result of tho Congress 
campaign more yieople had boon enfranchised in India now that at any time since 
British rule was established. He declared that only those who loved slavery would 
vote for others than Congrossmon. “The decision whether you shall be free or 
in bondage is for you to take. The Congress had to fight wealthy people who were 
helped by officials. Not that the Congress was afraid _ of tho money that these 
non-Congressmen had. "Wliat we should be afraid of is our own weaknesses.” 
The Faizpur Congress had shown how much tho common people love the Congress, 
Civil disohodionco brought out the best from the noople. Ho asked those who had 
not been selected as Congress candidates to the legislatures not to be dissatisfied, for 
tlioro was bigger work outside the Councils. Ho had toured India from the Frontier 
to Cape Comorin and had selected the candidates. Except in the case of five or six 
seats, DO dissatisfaction had been expressed. 
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“If wo aro for indopendenco we can only vote for the Congress”, concluded 

Sardar Patel. “There is neither foar nor shame in it. If Congressmen failed in tho 

elections tho Government would toll tho world that our claim for independence is 
a sham. If three croros of voters aro reached by tho Congress, there can ho 

nothing more conducive to mass contact.” lie appealed to those, who had votes, to 
give it to tho Congress. Tho Maharashtra had proved its strength by making a 
success of tho Faizpiir session. Lot the country prove its strength by voting for 
tho Congress. 

Mr. Oangaddarrao Deshpande^ seconding tho resolution, said tliat it was for 
those who oi)posed tho Congress to prove how to hel|) India by working tlio consti¬ 
tution. The Congress sliould create an atmos[dioro on the first of April for wrecking 
the Act. What all should concentrate upon was to wreck the constitution, wnich 
uerpetuated slavery. Tho Congress was an organisation which from Dadabhoy 
Naoroji to Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru had been built up by sacrifices. It should be 

unnecessary for the Congress to ask for the votes of electors. As regards tho charge 
of irreligion against tho Congress, could they show better hands than Pandit 
Malayiya V Even when a Congress Government came, it would not iutcidoru with 
leligiou. The Congress had only one enemy and that was the man who kept India 
under foreign domination. 

Mr. K. Af. Jedhc supported tho resolution which was passed. 

Other Reiolutioni 

The resolutions on Hartal on April 1, 1937, and the Coronation were put from tho 
Chair and passed. 

The invitation from Gujarat to hold tho next session there was accepted. 

Uabu Rajeudra Prasad^ in a speech thanking the Kece])tion Committee on behalf 
of ino Working Committee.-began reminding them how ten months ago Mr. Nehru 
came back and look up the PresMontship of tho Congress with enthusiasm. They 
wore looking forward to tho day when lie would bo not only tho Ihosidont of the 
Congress, but of tho whole country. Tho speaker congratulated Mr. Shaukarrao l)oo 
and Mr. Dawrano and their assoinatos on the success of tho session. The Maharashtra 
had sot bofure thoin a groat example of di.sciplino and organisation. 

Mr. M, S. Alley hoped that Pandit Jawaharlal Nolirii would bo the first ProBidout 
of tho Indian Rofuiblic. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru associated himself with the tributes paid to Mr. Shankorrao 
Dec and others of the Recoiitioii Committee. Somoono had remarked that ho n\lr. 
Nehru) was the spoilt child of tho Congress. It was a correct statement. JJow 
could ho hel[) being spoilt wlion they all made overy effort to spoil him. 

Mr. Nehru procoedo 1 to point out that tho greatness of great loaders was tho 
result of tho support that tho people united to give thorn. IIo was pleased with 
tho discij)line and order with which so many thousands had conductedulhcmsolvos 
at the session. If they could utilise this discipline and order and work for Swaraj, 
what a great thing it would bo ? 

Mr. lSha7ikerrao Peo thanked all organisers and workers and particularly those 
who first refused to give tho laud for holding the session. ‘A^ando, Mataram” was 
sung next and tho session concluded amidst onthusiastic scenes. 



The Flag Salutation Ceremony 

Scmios of tonso drama markod tho Fla;; 8ahitatioii’coremony liold at. tlio Tilak Nagar, 
Fai/puj- on tlio morn in;; of tlio 27th. December 1936, before the Congress Session 
rommeiioed. 

The ioroh which liad been brought by relay from Bombay and the flag were 
handed to Mr. Nelini wlio .stood on tho platform at tho foot of Uie flag .staff, a trim 
straiglit figure easily distinguishable among other loaders grouped about liim. “Vando 
-Mataram” was sung and the flag was lioistod amidst cheers, which had hardly 
ilied down when tlio crowd in one corner got out of hand. A man fainted and ho wa.s 
brought near the flagstalf. Here, there was an immediate rush to see what had 
l)a]))umed. 

Mr. Nehru impfu'iously deseondod from the ])latform and ordered back itho crowd. 
Those within hearing immediately obeyed but the vaster crowds all round tho 
enclosure, were uumauageable. Voluiitoers' rushed about fi-antiually trying to restore 
ordiu'. Mr. Nelirii was in the thick of if, apparently angry at the sight of some 
vohintoi'i's u.siug sticks to k('e-j> hack the jn-ossing crowds. 

J\Ir. Nehru got hack to the platform and east his eyes round apparently to see if 
there was sufTieient oi'der among the crowd for him to make a spccidi. But there 
was no indication that tlio crowd would sidtlo down to hear him. Ho, therefore, 
])asse(l out of the enclosure aeeornjianiod by other leaders to the intense disai>))oint- 
inmil of the eoiieoursi'. 


M. Gandhi's Speech at the Exhibition 

Ciowds, which came to hear Mr. Nehru and \vero going away disap])oiiited, were 
lewarded hy a glimpse of Mr. riaudhi as he went into the CNhibition grounds and 
at least 10,(XK) of thorn gathered inside to liear him make one of his most powerful 
speeches of recent years. Mr. tfandlii at tho outset said that tho reason for liolding 
a meeting inside the exhil>ition grounds was in order to enable them to 
look round the I'xliibits. ‘Af to-day, wo have gained strength to hold the Congress 
session in a village, w-e must have increased strength in coming years. Tlio rush in 
Tilak Nagar is so great that the Reception Committee is requesting people to return 
to tlu'ir homes, as it is impossible to meet tlie ri'quirmnents of tho vast influx of 
people. They hope, witli (Jod’s gia(‘e, to manage, in the coming two or throe days.” 

SiK'akiug of the hirtii and growth of the Khadi movement in India, Mr. (Jandhi 
s.iid that it had slowly developed during the jtast twenty years. “I had said tlirough 
siuiining you could win Swaraj. Beople thought that it was sheer madness to say so. 
After tho experience of these 20 years, J realise and the country wmald'havo 
realiseil that it w’as not madness. Wo liave declared that no outside jiowmr can rule 
us and that w'o must he our oivn Governmi'nt. All of us should bo happy. None 
sliould starve, (b'tling a jiiece of bread alone is not happiness. Happiness * involves 
getting all tilings necessary foi- living comfortably. After independence, our mon and 
women should be beautifully c’lothed. You will bo surjirised to soe from the exhi¬ 
bition how in tlu‘ olden days Khadi was jireparcd and worn. 

"We must imjirove our economic conditions, side hy side with improving our 
political eonditious. India should liavo a home-made constitution and not 
a constitution imjiosod from tho outside. Tho various countries in tho world liavo 
their own systems of government. Wliom .shall wm follow V Our jiolitieal setting 
.should he Indian. We don’t want a model of the British Parliament or Russia or 
Portugal or Germany or Italy. I eamiot speak of Spain, for it is in the throes of 
a struggle. 

"‘My eoncejition of freedom m essentially Indian. If vou ask how we will rim 
our Government, I cannot tell you here and now, altliough at the Round Table 
Conference I said 1 can give an Indian constitution to-day. Tlieii 1 had the Congress 
constitution in mind, a constitution in tho development and growth of which 1 had 
a hand. Under my Swaraj, even foreigners can live if only they respect our flag. 
My independence is for all. 

‘ ‘A tell my Socialist friends, ‘Yon are not talking anything new’. Oiir ancestors 
always said this is God’s earth. If is neither of tho capitalists nor of zamindars 
nor of anybody. It belongs to Gopal (God) who roared cows. It is his, who is a 
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(owhol’d. I^oitlior Raja nor Zamindar can say it h liis. Eventually, ovon our body 
IS not oui’ own. Tho only tiling tdoriial is tlio soul. 

• Aijart from politics and ccononiics, tlioro are two otiior thin^^s which we should 
aiti'iid to—social and moral qu'stions. We should perfect them also. We have to 
(h'volop them in this country and not follow others. Our approach to this questiou 
must be legitimate and non-violent. When you say you believe in God, something 
icligioLis comes into it. ICven if evei’ything goes and tho world is destroyed, one 
iliing will remain. Tliat is Truili. 

’’In tlie Rhaima of my eonccption, there is no place for quarrel between Hindus 
and Mussulmans and Sikhs and Mussulmans. 1 am talking about Dharma, which is 
above all this and without winch nothiug is possible. It is our duty to believe in 
that Rower which sh.ipcs our destinies without which nothing can move. According 
to me, if we perfect this, wo will get Swaraj, I’oorna Swaraj and Kamraj.” 

Referring to Congress Parliamentary activities, Mr. Gandhi said, “For tho parlia¬ 
mentary programme only a few are required. Only a few hundred need attend lo it, 
Tliose going to the legislatures are our servants. It is our duty to give tiiem an order. 
Tho most that we can do for them is to cast our votes in tlieir favour, since tliey 
are Congressmen, do not know how many of you have votes, hut I may tell you 
that 1 have no vote. The Government will ask me if 1 was souteiiced to six years. 

I will say ^yus’ and they will not iiielude me in the voters’ list ! 

1 would like to know" whether w’ould like me to join tho three and a half 

crores or voters or the remaining thirty-one and a half crores of people without 
the vote ?” 

Ilero Mahatma Gandhi paused for au answer to his questiou and the answer 
came from many around him, “We want you for the fliirty-ono and a half cjores’.'’ 

“You know better how many of tho throe and a Jialf crores can got into the iegis- 
latures,” said Mr. Gandhi. “Only a few liundred. Everyone seems to be anxious to 
go. TUei'o seems to bo a regular competition as to who sliould go there. 1 have heard 
ihat there are disputes in certain provinces. I have been told ot dissatisfaction 
among many Congressmen regarding the parliamentary iirogramme. What is there 
to quarrel about V I do not see anything in it. Those who enter tho legislatures in 
the name of the Congress will have to carry out the directions given hy the Congress, 
tltherwise they will iiave to leave the Congress. 1 assure you that 1 still hold that 
nothing can be got from the legislatures.'’ 

“Tlie only good pait of jiarliamentary work is that you uan demonstrate that tho 
('ongross is no party to the ordinance rule. One thing will not liapjien easily. Fo one 
will order .lawaliarlai Nehru to be hanged because lie delivered a stirring speech at 
iHicknow. It may still liap[)en, but it will not liappen with our own signatures. It 
may be moved that Sub'ias Rose should be set free. It may or may not be possible, 
but CVuigressmeii will try to achieve that—to get Subhas at least leleased. Wo will 
stop tlie boast that Indians are associated wdtli arrests or floggings and the despatch 
el jirisoners to tho Andamans will bo stopped.” 

Continuing, A/r. Gandhi said, “There is ordinance rule in India to-day and 
similarly there is ordinance rule inside the Congress. Those who are in the 
Ceiigress and follow tho Congress and work in the name of tlie Congress wdll have 
1u implicitly carry out the directions given by tho Congress. What did .lawaliarlai 
do at Lucknow V He carried out tho orders of the Congress. L know tliat Jawaharlal 
would not only enter jails again, but also mount tlie scatfold witli a smile on his 
face, if that was the command of tho Congress lo Jiim. I am ver’y conlidont of 
that. What can you get by entering legislatures V bubhas Chandra Rose, I hear, 
is standing as a candidate. H all vote for him, it is possible ho may be released 
from detention but I cannot vouchsafe for it. 

“We have lost our freedom step by step. It began wuth our giving up 
spinning. 1 do not blarao tho Britisnor for it. Wo gave up spinning and began 
importing cloth from Lancashire, where not a singlo pieeu of yarn was being 
produced before. 1 maintain that wo can get our freedom through spinning. Is 
there anyone who can show another way consistent with our principles of Non¬ 
violence and Truth by which we can win back our freedom V If I am convinced 
tliat the method shown is consistent with the principles of Truth and Non¬ 
violence, I am to-day prepared to publicly state that. I was a mad man and I 
Hiall leave off spinning and 1 will no longer lay any stress on it and I shall 
become a slave to the person who shows mo tho method. But so far no one has 
come forward with any new method. AVe have lost iudependenoe through giving 
up spinning and we shall win it back through spinning. 
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we have lost our freedom, the responsibility for it is more ours than the 
Britishers. Since the East India Company landed in India, unemployment has 

consistently grown and wo have become so lethargic that many think that it is our 

right to be unemployed. If we stick to the principles of Truth and Non-violence, 
the only way in which the unemployed can earn their living is by spinning and 

not by selling toddy or opium. I am confident that if every Indian realises the 

importance of spinning and khadi, then Swaraj will bo at our doors and there 
will no longer bo any need for parliamentary programme.” 

Mr. Gandhi then referred to the relations between Hindus and Mussalmans and 
deplored tlie recent happenings in Bombay. He said, ‘‘What is it that you have been 
seeing about the relationship between the two V Go to Bombay and you will see tho 
Haitan Raj there. I gave a programme for Ilindu-Muslim unity. Has it been achieved 
in full ? 1 gave you a programme for tho removal of Untouchability. I wanted Caste- 
Hind us to remove from their brains the very idea of Untouchability. Have they done 
it V Of course, recently the young Ruler of Travancoro had lifted the ban on Harijans. 
It was, certainly, praiseworthy, but what about Caste-Hindus all over tho country ? I 
liad asked students to leave schools and colleges and asked lawyers to leave law courts 
and legislators tho Councils. Have you carried out those? gave you in simple 
language a dynamic programme. I am asked why 1, who was always opposed te 
the Council-entry programme, blessed it in HIM both at Ranchi and Patna. I am u 
realist. 1 thought as a realist that it was necessary for mo to bless the Council-entry 
programme then.” 

Mr. Gandhi explaining the importance of tho Charka said that it was like the sun 
of tho solar system and the village industries were planets. 

Warming lip, Mr. Gandhi said, “It is not a big thing for 115 crores of people to 
throw a stone each and finish the few lakhs of Britishers in this country. What 
sort of a freedom would that bo ? AVJiat will God say if we win our freedom tliat 
way V He will certainly not like it. We are Satyagrahis and \ve will not do anything 
of that sort. 

“Many might bo doubtful about my strength and capacity. They possibly think, 
‘What lias this old man got V Lot me assure you 1 am filled with tho same strength 

and energy that I had years ago. Is there any issue on which 1 can go to jail V 

Show that and I will go. 1 am even iirupared lo mount the scaffold, if thero is an 
occasion. 1 feel tho same about Jawaharlal. 1 can assure you that I feel confident that 
.lawaharlal would mount the scalTold, if India’s freedom needed it. AVhere is then tho 
necessity for us to go to Lord Linlithgow and the British Parliament V Tliey will 
come to us. 

“During my stay at Shoogaon I have been visualising the state when Lord 
Liulitiigow wdll come to tho Congress and declare that ho was sorry for tho 

wrong imiiression lie had about tiio Coiigiuss and Congiessmen. Ho would say, ‘1 
am sorry for tho wrung impiession we formed of yon. Wo thought that you were 
terrorists and violent people, but w'O have now^ realised that you are reallv non¬ 
violent’. ijord Linlithgow will then ask us whether he and his men could stay 

in India or wdietiier we W’ant them to leave by the next boat. AVo will say, “Thero 
iis no need for you poopio to go. Judia is a vast country. You and your people 
can stay comfortably, provided you accommodate yourself to our conditions hero. 
Wc do not wmut any immigration"laws.’ 

“1 am not saying this sitting in a drawing room. I an declaring it in an ojion 
meeting where tliere are press representatives, who will convoy it to the proper 
quarters.” 

Coneluding Mr. Gandlii said, “I do not know whothor 1 will bo able to meet 
you and address you next year. Not that I am on a death-bod but I am nearer 
death than many of you and one cannot say what will happen during the next year.” 
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The National Liberal Federation 


18th. Session—Lucknow—29th. & Slst. December 1936 

The Welcome Address 

Tli('. l8)Ii. sossioii of the Nutiouiil J.iberal Federation mot at Lucknow on tlio 29th. 
December 1936 iu tlie hoautifully decorated Lanapat Memorial Hall under the 
jo’csidoney of Sir iS>iras)i Jahangir. 

Aftei- the sin^,nu^' of ''llaiidemataram’' and piayer, the Keception Committee Chair¬ 
man. Ba/a Si?' Ba???/ia/ being absent owing to indisposition, his welcome ad- 

(tress was read hy Aii. S. l\ Andrews Dnbey, on being called njion to do so by the 
aedtug Chairman,'Thakur llaiiumaL' Singii. The following is the text of the address: — 

It was twelve yi'ais ago that a session ot the Federation w\as hold in tliis city 

under the presidentship of our distinguished countryman and now my friend and 

tellow-citizen. Dr. i'aranjapve, of the same province from whicli our ITesideut-elect 
hails. .Several faces tamihar to us at that session we now sadly miss. In the pre¬ 
sent temper of tins country and w'orld as a whole sane middle opinion represented 
hy Liberalism is unfortunately at a di.seouiit. Hroadly speaking, the upper ten and 

the lower million are arruyod in mutual conflict in the serried ranks of kscisin and 

communism Democratic countrios headed by England are a fortunate exception. In 
our own land the poverty of the masses and the discontent ol tlie classes have 
conspired to make the new Congre.ss—I advisedly say “new” as I see in it no linea¬ 
ments of the Congress with which we were familiar—witli its slogans of sejiaration 
from England, diieet action and soeialrsm, more poj)ular than is good for tlie 

<uderad progre.'.s ol the eountiy. And wm liiid tins answered by the regrettable 

teudoney ol a section of the pro]jertied classes to rally round the banner of the 
bureaucratic government and act as its subsidiary allies.’ The result is tliat our 
oiganisatiuii is not as huge and does not make us stirring a popular ap¬ 

peal as wo could all wish it did. Still, I am glad that our party is by no moans 
stagnant. It wmuld not be Libeial it it w'as. ISteadily, if rather slowdy, the class to 
which 1 belong has heen realising the unwisdom of lemaining isolated or merely hang¬ 
ing'on to the coat-tails ot the Coveiiimeiit and is gradually coming forwaid to take its 
place in iiuhlic organisat oils and among imbiic woikers, with the result that to this 
sessiou of the Federation at iaiekiiow a noteworthy contiibution has been made by 
taliupiars and other landlords. Dreseutly I shall have more to say on this point. 

I will not detain you with enticism ot the ikwv constitution tliat i.s partly going to 
I ome into force in Apia! next. That task has been done more than once and hy more 
Liberals than one wuth gieat ability and at considerable length. At this stage it is ot 
no advantage for us tii point out the delects and ohjectioiiuhlo features ot tliii new 
(onstitutioii. They are many as well as seiious. Hut we have to recogui/.i^ 
tlie logic of accomplished facts and proceed now to consider wdiat our 

public duty requires at the present stage. Elections to the first provincial legislative 
assemblies and (.;ouncils under the imnv constitution are in progress. Every party in 
tlie country is taking keen interest in them. No longer is there any wdd talk of 
boycott of tlie legislatures. For tlio lime being at any rate, non-co-operation lias 
become a memory of tho past. The monopolists of patriotism are engaged at the 
present moment not iu hatcliing schemes of triple boycott or mass civil disobedience 
but in trying to get into the legislatures iu numbers as large as possible. They 
continue to mutter the accents of wreckers, and it may bo that if they had the 
l)Ower they would proceed to put their throats into execution. ” But, fellow-Liberals, 
every student of the new Government of India Act knows very well or ought to 
know that it is proof against tactics of wrecking, I assume that this tall talk of 
wrecking followed by visionary constituent assembly, is merely intended to mislead 
the unfortunately uniustructed electorate into tlie fond belief that Congressmen are 
a species of humanity dihereiit from tho rest of us and they have some occult moans 
ot achieving the impossilile. The strong jirobability is, as: has been abundantly 

31 
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demonstrated by our experieuco of tho activities of Congress members in various 
legislative bodies during the last thirteen years, that once they are there they will 
be very much like other nationalist members, save for noise and bombast, and also 
periodical staging of walks-out ; that once the elections are over they are likely to 
seek tho co-operation of persons and parties now ostentatiously condemned and that 
they will be interested in exploring the possibilities more of office than of destruction. 
1 am frightened less by their election talk than by tho foundations they are laying 
of a class war which will ruin both the classes and tlie masses and may only be of 
advantage to a third party. 1 was among those who had lioped that in the presence 
of a grave national crisis wiser counsels would prevail with Congressmen and they 
would make common cause with all other nationalists in the country in order to 
minimize harm and to extract the maxnnum good that even an unsatisfactory consti¬ 
tution could be made to yield in favourable circumstances, I have been disappointed. 
This being so I had hoped that all non-Congress sections of society would realise the 
necessity of averting public mischief in tho way of socialistic programmes, ill-consi¬ 
dered and undigested, the one certain elTect of which will be still further to accen¬ 
tuate divisions among a people already more than sufTiciently disunited. Here, too, 
I must confess to a sad sense of disappointment. Instead of non-Congressmon 
seeking means of unity among themselves, a section of them, at least in these pro¬ 
vinces, has been casting wistful glances at the authority which bestows patronage, 
and has formed a new organization which is encouraged by (Government but eyed 
with distrust by the majority of independent-minded men. 

It is my deliberate conviction that tho Liberal Party is tho only paity which may 
be joined by the land-loids if they wish that they should play their part in the poli¬ 
tics of the country. Tho Liberal Party stands lor tho legitimate rights of all. It 
strives to give full scope to every interest, every class and every community to pur¬ 
sue the path of orderly progress and advancement equally in matters social, economic 
and political, always keeping in view the advancement ol the political freedom of the 
Motherland. A political party which has such principles cannot do any harm to any 
section of our countrymen. Those landlords who think that the Liberal 
Party is opposed to their legitimate interests are wrong. It is a party whose portals 
are ever open to landlords, tenants, industrialists and persons of all professions and 

of every stratum of society. By joining it people can settle their differences and 

bring about union amongst the different classes for the achievement of the common 
goal. Legitimate rights in land should be shared by landlords and tenants alike. 

Without this tho peaceful progress of neither will be possible. Tlio best advantage 

that tho landlords can derive from being members of tho Liberal Party is that they 
will come in close contact with the best brains of the country and the intelligentsia in 
general. This will have the effect of liberalizing their parochial views and widening 
their political horizon and it will turn their thoughts to higher ideals instead of limi¬ 
ting tnem to their petty self-interest. 

I am surprised that the Oovernment looks askance at the Liberal Party which has 
the most lionest intentions to serve the country and in no true seii.so unfriendly to 
it. It seeks to reform and not to subvert oi overthrow it. Its attitude is always dis¬ 
criminating. When it critibises CJoverament policies and measures, it does so in tho 
spirit of the physician who gives unpleasant medicines to heal and not to kill. But 
if the Congress is perverse at one end, tho (jovernraont is blind at tho other. It 
favours parties created and in existence chiefly to flatter the (Government and bask 
in tho sunshine of its favour. These, it thinks, are its real well-wishers. Yet at least 
some members of such parties have been and are known to keep on terms with 
Congress—of course taking care all tho while that their official patrons are kept 
ignorant of their secret doing—the moment it was thought to bo going strong. I can 
not understand the Government’s attitude as it is a body of highly intelligent and 
instructed men, except by reference to their love of tlattery and a selfish desire to 
continue to be our master as the real ruling authority behind a facade of apparently 
constitutional devices. This is against all of their own professions. 1 have two things 
to say of this. The first is that we will not have it. We will not tolerate any more 
of domination. The second is that it is opposed to the best interests of the British 
connection with India. In a long view such an attitude is tantamount to Empire- 
wrecking. The Liberal Party wants political regeneration by constitutional means unlike 
the Congress which is desirous of creating a revolution and upsetting the whole fabric 
of society and government. The policy of the Congress if carried out cannot but be 
disastrous to the Motherland. It can only bring chaos out of which it will be very 
difficult to evolve an orderly government. 
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The Presidential Address 

After the welcome speech, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir delivered his presidential 
Address. At tlie outset iSVr 6''oM;as;>e f;ave a brief Isurvoy of’the developments of political 
tlioufjht and aiition during the latter part of the British connection in India and the 
contiibution of the Liberals in India’s national awakening. He next reviewed the two 
Civil Disobedience Movements launched by the Congressiwith their “disastrous” results. 
He then said 

“Once the Congress decided to .accept office, the differences between the two 
schools of progressive thought will tend to bo between ideals, and will tend to dis¬ 
appear with regard to immediate and practical politics. There can be no difference in 
our desire to see that such vast problems as unemployment are solved, and that 
better conditions with regard to sanitation and medical relief are available for all our 
fiooples, whether tliey are industrial workers or agriculturists. While strongly 
Opposed to communistic princi[>les, we would, by all means in our power, support the 
kind and cbai'acter of socialism adopted in England within the last fifty years.” 

“We have be('n characterised as cowards and men and women are afraid to 
undergo the hardsliips and suffering which fell to the lot of Congressmen engaged 
in direct action. Wc have always repudiated these base allegations and insinuations. 
We have always been of the opinion that those methods retarded tho political pro¬ 
gress of India, and we are still of this helief. Within a short time, there arose 
differences of opinion amongst Congressmen in connection with the question of 
Counoil-eutry, and the beginning of 1924 saw Congressmen in the Assembly and in 
tho Councils under the banner of the Swaraj Party, and to this day they form tho 
Opposition in the Assembly. 

“We have always stood for Dominion Status as a practical and feasible goal of our 
ambition. The Congress raised the banner of independence which tho orthodox Con¬ 
gressmen refused to acknowledge. Tho Congress adopted direct methods of action 
which they have now suspended, while wo continue to believe in constitutional 
methods of agitation, as expounded and followed by the founders of the Congress. 

“But now, unfoitunafcly, tho differences between us are widening. Wo have, from 
the very beginning, advocated a policy of getting into the legislatures and{taking oflFico. 
Wo consider boycott of tho legislatures most detrimental to the interests of our 
country. The Congress started boycotting tho Legislatures in 1919, and have 
since changed their minds on more * than one occasion. To-day, most unfortunately 
foi tho country, they have not decided upon any settled policy. They have decided 
upon capturing the Legislatures at tho next elections, but they hesitate to commit 
themselves on the principle of taking offico. There can be no doubt about the 
serious differences of )pinion that exist among themselves. Although this may be 
no business of ours, it afi'o(ds us every vitality, being just before the general 
elections. All candidates are not committed one way or the other. This is most 
unfair to the electorate. Such a state of affairs would not be tolerated in any 
country where the electorate was trained to a sense of responsibility. It is felt that, 
taking advantage of a first election on a much wider franchise, tho most important 
political party in tho country, confident of its] popularity, treats the electorate with 
contempt, linable to come to a decision on a vital issue, due to differences amongst 
themselves, they postpone decision until after the elections. Thus those of the 
electorate who are definitely against the acceptance of office uau vote for the 
Congress candidate, iioping that the Party will decide for non-acceptance, while 
Congressmen in favour of acceptauco can also vote for tho same candidate, hoping 
that their point of view will finally prevail. This is surely a unique form of demo¬ 
cracy ! Jn short, they state : “Vote for us, as the most important political party in 
the country, but we will decide whar we shall do,—it is no business of yours ! 

Wo treat the electorate with much greater respect. We lay our cards on the 
lable, we clearly state that wo are strongly of opinion that the party with tho 
majority in the Legislatures should take office, and we fervently hope that better 
counsels will prevail, with the result there will be found in every legislature in 
India good men and true, willing to shoulder responsibilities and disenarge their 
duty in the best interests of their country. Our advocacy of the acceptance of 
oflBce does not, by any means, imply our satisfaction with the Government of India 
Act of 1935. It has even been said that the Liberals were the strongest critics of 
the future constitution. We have, year in and year out, drawn attention to its 
shortcomings, and I may, therefore, be permitted to point out in a few words some 
of our main objections which have mot with no redress. 
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“I am porfuctly awaro of tho criticism of those of our countrymen who aie 
Hf^ainst acccjitauce of office. They doubt the utility of becoming,' Ministeis when tlie 
most imnortaiit Governmeut servants are recruited by another authority and will 
constantly look to that other authority for rediacss against supposed grievances. This, 
it is said, must lead to delianotg lack of authority and a failure to effectively carry 
out policies that may be decided by Ministers. 1 admit that, in theory, these objec¬ 
tions are valid and that to some may even appear insurmountable. But 1 have 
already once publicly said that I personally believe that these very officers, wiien 
put to the test, will be found jirejiai-ed to cany out, loyally and conscientiously, the 
policies of the Governments of the Ihovinces. It will be for the Ministers to exact 
discipline and loyalty ; but if experieina' shows tliat, (‘ven alter making reasonable 
demands, such as would bo made I'V Mirnstius in any country under a democratic 
form of Government, Government servants do not resjiond, although dismissal may 
not be possible, tfie remedy for the Minister is his own resignation, tsiudi exposures, 
if unhappily they are necessary, will raucli moio (jui^kly lend to an amendment of 
the Act than non-aceejttance of office.’’ 

Iveferring to what they would do or what tlicy weuki t'xpcct otheis to do who 
are returned to the legishitnri's he said . 'G'dist ainl foremost, we would make 
sirenuons attemjds to secure an eaily revision of tlie new (’(uistiiution Avitli a view 
to atlairimont of Dominion GtaGis U' the earliest possildo date. AVc would insist 
upon the resignation of Mndstins. if the safeguards of ivescivcd Bowcis are exercised 
unreasonably or arbitarily for interference with the jesponsil'ility ot Ministeis, oi 
if tin' Governor-General or Governois at;t against the sjnrit ot the Gonstiintion. 

“AVe w'onld eneouiage, by every rnean.s in onr ])ower. the bwadeidii movement, 
and would see to it that our people supported national entt'rjnjst-s m the lields of 
hanking, insuianeo and shij'jnng and assist in tiu! mamitaeture oi goods most suit- 
al)le to our eliinatic coudilions, and make (»ur country, so fur as il is possible, self- 
sufficient. AVo wunild give evciy support, as we liave always done, to the removal 
of untouehability. This qiu'stion has tor U'uis foimed a ]'irindiu'nt plunk of our 
platform, and w'e can jioint to the elforts of several momhers of oui ])ait\ who 
devote, their lives to social woik. While resjtceting tin) feelings of some of the 
oitlioflox sections in India, we irust that within a very tew years, there will be none 
m this country wdio will eontiiiue to depiive a large ^eet!on'of tlicir counti-ynieii of 
the common rights of citi/.enship and condemn them to a social eider earr>iug with 
it degrading social conditions and a stigma of lufcrioiity. We would also suppoit, 
legislation having fur its objt'ct the irnpiovement of the comhlion of the agriculturists. ’ 

Sir CiiH'as/i next lefeiied to the Congress I'resiih'nt s view’s and said : “1 have 
already stated tliat our ditferences with the Congiess have been widened, since they 
aie unable to decide on the all-impoitaut (juestioii ol ’acceptance of office. But our 
diffcieijccs with a ceitain section of tlie Congiess led by its rrcsident are much 
moie fundamental. J had occasion sonu' months ag<* to .strongly criticise the school 
of thought to which he belongs. 'Agitation under pretence of rofoim, with a view 
to overturn levealed truth and order, is the woist kind of mischief.’ Since then, the 
Congress Manifesto, seeking support for the (’ongress candidates at the next General 
Elections for tho riovmeial Legislatures, has seen tlie light of day. Jt appears to 
me to he an illogical compromise betw’eon two diveigent schools of thought. One 
w’ould refuse to enter the Legislatures, because they see no bojie of a communistic 
svstem of Government fur this eountiy develojiiiig through a constitution based on 
demoeratie jiriiiciples. They would Iiave no eonneetion with tho British Commonw^ealtii 
of Nations, not because the country cannot attain a standard of Government, as free, 
as mdejiendent, as cajiable of serving the best interests of tlie country as any Gov- 
ernrnent in tho world, but because there are none or very few chances" of the country 
obtaining a system of Government which Russia once thought would wmrk wdth successs 
Herein lies the reason fur a certain suction of the Congress refusing to accept office.’’ 

Dealing with the question of Indians overseas, tlie President said : “On no ques¬ 
tion of national importance does one observe such a muiked unanimity of opinion 
among all shades of political thought in India as on tliis question,—a question W’hieli 
has been associated in the minds of us all with mixed feelings of resentment and 
concern at the systematic di.srogard of our brethren abroad. AVhetber it is South 
Africa or Konya ; Zanzibar or iGji ; Tanguryika [or Malay, there is tlie same tale of 
deliberate inroads on their economic privileges, and of an enhancement of their poli¬ 
tical^ and economic disabilities. 

“The general desire on tho part of the white settler to discriminate racially by a 
series of legislation of economic nature, ostensibly intended to benefit the "natives 
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whoso iutoresis avc* supposo'l to bo paramoimt, but invariably aimoil at sq'iooziii/^^ 
liulians out, of thoir lawul pursuits in tlioso fartlung’ pait,^ of the British 
Common-woalth, is boiny iutonsifio'l day by day. To tlioso soro spots of Iho 
(hitisli Einpiro, two morn arn now likely to bo added, Ceylon and Burma. 
Aitliia the brief space of this address, I can only deal with the most salient 
ioatiires of tlmse problems, and if I do not mention grit'vanees of Indians 
lu ot.lior jiarts of the world, itmiy not oe jire.^^uni'id that they do not eyist. Tlie 
history of Indians, in tSouth Africa is a history of an anti-Indian, diseriminatiory 
li'gisla’tion to -adiich there seems no end. The princij)Ies of jiresidential and commei- 
I'lal segregation, of which the .\siatic Land Ttmure, Act of tlie Union of South Afiie.a 
IS hut one* e.yamplc, c.ontiniies to prevail with the same persisfiMiet'. The luiion 
SInmb A'd is another evample. DiflVrential tnoitmcnl in matters of trading liomises 

meted out to Indians in Natal and the Transvaal. Acquisition of Immovahle pro- 
(if'rty in tlie Tiansvaal hy Indians is forhidden (cxm'pt in certain unfa\’ourahle loea- 
lions, and they are siihje'.'ted to the rigorous provi.sioiis of the <k)Id Law' Kvani now' 
I'fTorts art' made by those oppost*'! to Indian aspirations liuther t'l rt'sti iet the (‘'ai- 
iiomie, and social privileges of Indians. One s€‘es no hope in ihe neat liitnn' of see- 
Tig 0111 bridhi'eii in this ])art of tin' Erajiirt' relieved of the disabilities wliiidi the in- 
.lenuity oj the white settici has, during the last two deeades and moie. inijiose.tl on 
flii'm in tilt' shapt' of legislative and administiMtive diserimination. 

“W'e, however, w'ehiorne tin' Transvaal Asiatie Laml Tuniirt' Amciulraent A't 
ilO.'i(t) giving Indians some rights of owncwship in cmdain mining areas. The one re- 
dt'eming fi'alurti of tins situation was the recent good-Avill delegation to Inditi wdio 
havt' cairied w'ilh them haj'p) rnemoiies itf tin'ir sojouim ln*re. Wo tiust the resiil- 
iiig sympathy will In'lp them to ple.id for the remival of Ihe apparent disabilities ol 
anti-iiidian lecislatioii wliiidi lias U'ither the samdity of tvjiiity, iioi the basis of 

loL'ie and not cvi'n tin' .^a\ing gr.icci ol honest coiwern for tiu' native intou'e.st. 

'd\^'n,^a Colon) is another h'g problem. I need not go iiiio t!n‘ [nil details of dis¬ 
putes on all issues relating to ir.'uiohise, segregation, giant.s and transti'is in lln.' Iligli- 
laiids or the contio! ol irnmigiatum. But I dcsiri' to draw' your attention to the legis¬ 
lation pa^oe;l by the Kenya < oiviu'nmeut in tlio teeth of opposition from the Kenva. 
Indian eommnnitv wdii-ii osleiisihly seeks lo iniiu'ove the (juality of stable commodi- 
lies of tlie Colony and regulate the payment in cash to tIu' native, jnodiicer. This is 
( emmercial disi'i’iinination against Indians in a new gaiisi'. The leal object is to ics- 
triet tia-iing aiUivities by a liceinsing and marketing system, so tliat transactions in 
pw'ilii'd commodities could be euternl into only by licensed (iealers, and Unit too ai 
appointcil places only. Tlieic is absolute dis-irctioii vested in the oflicials as to the 

grant ol Jicemsos, and an Indian injured by a refusal of license has no right of 

redr.'ss 

‘'Coming to Zanzihai. you are all aw'urt* how ihe si.v anti-Indian decrees ot dune 
19.M, rushed through tin* legislature of the Zaiizib.ir IToteetoi’ato within fourteen 
da\s. bad drastically allectod the fortunes ot 14,600 Indians dependent on the clove 
trade. Briefly, the effect of that discriminatory legislation is lo oust Indians fiom 
'he clove trade by the imposition of a heavy license fee ranging from Rs. ‘3,00<J 
upwards by creating the Clove Browers’ Association hy legnlatiiig clove exports, and 
thus monopolising the elovo trade m the hands of a few' fortunale Eurojioans. Added 
to tills is ttio iirohibition of land rlieiiation, Bo far the relations of tlie, Arab 
cultivators and Indian traders were friendly. The legislation w'as iindortakeii w’ith 
Iho ostensible obji'ct of preventing transfer of land fiom the Ai'ab euJtivator to tlie 
Indian non-agriculturist. The Baillett-Last Report on wliicli tlie decrees have been 
liased declared that the alienation was so alarming that agricultural intei’csts of the 
Protectorate would be affected. It is inteiosting to note that a commission with aii 
official majority, presided over by the Chief Justice has siiiee then held that there 
>s no foundation for that tindmg'. There has also been a moi'atorium in force foi 
two years, preventing Indians from foroclosiiig. The situation now is that the Binder 
Inquiry lias boon instituted to examine the effect of this legislation on Indians. 

With regard to the Fiji Islands, which have an Indian population of 79,rX)0, we 
tind the same story repeated in a different form. In 1929, by Letters Bateat, the 
Fiji Legislative council was established. Three Indian members demanded a common 
electoral roll, and resigned when the request was not coneuded. In 1932, there was 
a fresh election when two Indians entered the Council but resigned on the same 
issue. Now under the new Constitution, the Fizi Council will be comjiosod of 31 
members, in which there will be an official block of 16, the remaining 15 non-official 
seats being divided equally between Indian, Fijians and Europeans. The Fijian 
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population is about 60,000 and European number only 4,000. With tho official block 
sidin)^ with the Europeans, Indians m Fiji have a poor chance of having their 
grievances redressed. There is also no security of land tenure, as the Indian agri¬ 
culturist here cannot liold land permanently, but has to enter into a 25-year lease. 
This means trouble at every renewal, especially if the Indian farmer has spent money 
in land improvement. 

“Coming nearer home, one finds the question of Indians in Ceylon fast be 
(oming a complicated issue. The Government of India have their Agent in Ceylon. 
The main dispute centres round the question of fixing a standard of minimum 
wage for Indian Instate labourers, and with it, closely associated, is the problem of 
immigration, as it affects the standard of living which is now being examined by 
the Immigration Commission. Though in 1927, by the enactment of the Indian 
Labour Ordiriauce, minimum wages wore fixed in 1931 the same were reduced, further 
decline in prices has precipitated the issue in view of further likely reductions. 
However, the extremist elomoiit in Ceylon has adopted a hostile attitude and would 
like to sec a check placed on Indian immigration of labour. 

“1 may here briefly refer to Malay which has a ponulation of 6,24,000 Indians 
and whore the trouble is much the same. Indian labourers employed on rubber 
estates and elsewhere are subjected to a standard Wage Kate agreed upon by the 
Government of India and the Malay Government. These rates wore reduced by 20 
per cent in 1920 in view of the acute economic crisis with whicn tlio rubber trade 
was faced. This question is now occupying the attention of the authorities, and we 
hope the ultimate solution will pave way for lasting settlement and economic peace. 

One of our most distinguished Liberals, the Right Hon’blo Srinivasa Sastri is at 
present visiting that country to investigate the problems and 1 am sure you would 
like me to wish him on youi behalf and my own, every success in his mission. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 
Second Day—Lucknow—3Itt. December 1936 

A larg(' number of peasants and members of the Depressed Classes were present 
at to-day’s meeting of the Federation. 

After seven hours’ continuous siting, the IVdoration concluded its session late 
in the ovoiiing, passing 14 resolutions unanimously and deciding to hold tlio next 
session in Calcutta during the Christmas week of 1037. 

AVhile considcrahlo discu.ssiou marked the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Subjects Committee yesterday, wherein draft resolutions uiidorwent a change, the 
proceedings of to-day’s open session went on smoothly, all i*esolutions being passed 
wuthout a single dissentient voice. 

Alter passing josolutiens moved from the chair, condoling the death of King 
fioorge V, logretting the abdication of King Edward VIII, offering homage to His 
Majesty King George VI and regretting tlio Liberal Party's losses, the Federation 
look up Hie resolution dealing with the new constitution. 

The New Constitution 

The resolution reiterated the P'ederatiou’s considered opinion that the coustitiition 
embodied in the Government of India Act 1935 was extremely unsatisfactory and 
altogether unacoptablo. It was not merely utterly inadequate but rotrogade in* many 
respects and included features obnoxious to Indian national opinion. Nevertheless, 
it had to be utilised to the best advantage of the people for the amelioration of 
their social and economic condition and accelerating the pace of further constitu¬ 
tional advance to the dominion status. The resolution expressed the earnest hope 
tliat in the elections to the new provincial legislatures, tno electors w'ould return 
National candidates who would neither attempt the impossible nor be subservient 
to authority nor prefer sectional interests to national, but who would do their best 
for tJie well-being and advancement of the people as a whole. 

The resolution opined that (lovernors are Provinces should not further whittle 
down such meagre concessions as the act had made to the Indian demands but if 
the Governoi’s used their powers so as to impede political or economic progress of 
the country, the Ministers should resign their offices. 
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The resolution further urired that no concession should be made to Princes in the 
roui’se of negotiations now going on as regards the establishment of the federation 
which was calculated to increase still more the powers of Princes at the sxpense 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Venkataraina Sostri, moving the resolution, referred to the omission of 
Dominion status as the goal of India’s aspirations, in the Act. He said that there 
wcio various safeguards in the Act for commercial interests and the services of 
Dritisliers which attitude the Liberals liad so often criticised. 

Referring to the (Congress, Mr. Sastri said that a largo majority had come to the con- 
elusion that tliey must go to the Councils. They had kept the office acceptance issue 
in .abeyance till after the elections. The Liberals’ attitude was clear for acceptance 
of offices and the |)eo|)lo now opposed to acceptance of offices, were those who 
carried Socialist propaganda in the country and who were really in a hopeless mino¬ 
rity. He was sure that the vast majority on the whole, and in Madras particularly, 
would vote for office acceptance. The working of Reforms would go on merrily 
while attempts to wreck them would throw power in the hands of the Government 
and add to their worries. On the other hand, if the wreckers succeed in their 
attemjits, they would take centuries to achieve their end. The speaker warned thal 
the Governors of Provinces should not interfere with the work of Ministers and it 
they unnecessarily did so, Ministers should resign. 

Seconding the resolution, Dr. Paranjpye said that it would bo the responsibility 
of Ministers to see that Governors did not thwart their progress, since they would be 
responsible for any mischief done and consequently they should always carry theii- 
resignations in their pockets. Gut they should have no axe of tlioir own to grind. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Economic Development 

Pandit //. N. Kunzru moved a resolution that, in view of the keenly distressing 
poverty of the mass of people in India and the acute state of unemployment, 
specially among the ed ucated middle-class, the Federation was convinced of the 
necessity of bold and lar-reuching measures of social uud economic amelioration 
which would recognise the legitimate riglits of all classes. buch measures alone 
would ensure ordered progress and aveit anything in the nature of a revolution, 
disastrous to all. Tlie resolution emphasised the imperative need for the widest 
diffusion of ediicati on, agricultural improvement, industrial development and eommor- 
cial expansion. 

Pandit //. N. Kunzru emphasised the need for developing small indigenous 
industries. Villagers should be strong to stand on their own feet and that eould be 
attained if they could understand how to euro it. This could be achieved by educa- 
iion. He pleaded the spread of education and strongly deprecated the move to 
I (‘Strict higher education. His party did not boliove in making impossible sugges- 
li'Mis nor would it make suggestions that w ould result in class war. 

Rai Rajeswar Bali, seconding, assured tlie house tliat Zamindars and Taliikdais 
wore willing to concede legitimate rights to thoir tenants. Ho warned villagers 
apainst high sounding promises of a certain party. The resolution was passed. 

Higher Education 

Anotlier resolution adopted by the Fede>ration viewed with concern the tendency 
manifested in certain quarters to curtail opportunities available to tlie Indian youth 
for receiving higher education. 

Speaking on the resolution, Sir Ckimanlal Setalvad stated that tlio restriction 
on higher education were detrimental to British rule. If they wanted to restrict, 
the result would be that instead of having educated unemfiloyed they would have 
uneducated unemployed. Ho jiloaded tor fostering new industries and those that 
existed. 


Army Policy 

Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a resolution by which ^ the Federation condemned the 
continued unresponsiveness of the Government to the repeated demand for nationa¬ 
lisation of the Army in India by rapid increase of the facilities for training of 
Indians as officers and the gradual, but steady, reduction of the British garrison. 
The Government’s unfavourable attitude was more objectionable as the advance oi 
India to self-government was held up on the plea of the unreadiness of Indians to 
assume responsibility for the defence of the country—unreadiness for which the 
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^vllok‘ ros})oiiHil)iliry lay on the Bi'itisli (iovoriimeiit. The resolution furtlier ur^>’ecl 
Hint recruitment to tin* Ainny slionid be tlirowii open to all j)rovinces and all coni- 
inuniti(*s. niyed wider exjiansion ot tlie University iTaining Corps, stiongly objected 
to Die exelnsiun ef Indians from tlio Auxiliary Foice and reaffirmed "rave cori(;ern 
at the continued inaintenance of military expenditure at a level which was neitliei- 
[list to the Indian tax-jiaver nor within liis capacity to bear and which further 
a'(lounted toi' the present very high level of taxation and lack of funds for (inancing 
M Inane,-, of social relonn and liconomie dev'do])ment. 

Air. J\ A’, ^(ipru asked why the Ooveinnient wanted India to jiay for their 
impel ial designs. The largso' bunion should be borne by Eagland. lie pleaded for 
lapnl di'Velopinent ot social services in the country. 

Seconding, Mr. U. Ah Oohhalr urged an (‘lujuiry into the position in the Eronliei' 
Jh-ovinei*. 

Indians Overseas 

The resolution on Indians idverseas (A) apjueciateti the friendly sentiments 
low aids India expresseil by Dn* Rai liamentary Delegates tiom the Union of South 
Alnea, bo\nn^ Dial the Union Uovernment would- take speed\ and idU-ctive steps to 
( stablish eipial statu,. ol the lesident linliati eommuuitN (U.) hopi'd that following 
separatn>n, tin' liuiiua*, Indian jiojmlation would be enabhnl to eontinue to make- its 
conti'iliiition to tin* stabilit;<, and piospeiit\ of Lui’ina in collaboiation witli lluimesi' 
I’lti/.ens, (bg K'gretted Die sejiaiatiun ot Aden 1 rom India, (D) I'l'gretted Die evidenec 
ot strained lehitions betwei'n India and Ceylon (E) welcomed tlie appointment by the 
tiovornment ol India id agents in East yVfiiea, Fiji ihotisli Cuiana, Tiinidad and 
otJier Diitish terntones and (E) drew attention to t)ie position rd Indians in Malaya, 
Fizi, Dritish Cuiana and Tiiuidad, Kenya and Zanzibar. The i-esolution was movi'ii iiv 
Air. N, C. Ihu'ucha. 


Repressive Laws 

All. /' N. S(ij>7u moveil another resolution, relating to I'c'pn'ssive legislation and 
Andaiiians. It piufesti'd against Die Criminal L;iw Ainendnu'iit .-Vet and several pio- 
vincial Sp'M'ial Ikovers Act which (•.•mtinued to be on flic st<il,ute book and peija;- 
tnali'd o) prolonged extI’.iordinaiy jKiwers. The b'gilim.ate bb(*rty of the Ih'oss and 
the public weie seriously menaced b_\ these Act.-^ and the Federation iirgeil their im¬ 
mediate H'pi'al. Tin* Fedeiation prulcAed ag-iin^l, the arl»itraiv ii-v- of Die S('a bhi.-^toms 
Act tor jti osci iption oi hooks .md al.-^o ag.iiii.>t the contmno l detention of .susfieefed 
persons wil.hout trniF leading to vridespread dissati.sf.ietlon, and uigcd the lelease or 
judicial tinil ol the detained peisons. 'I'he le.solution reeoidi'd Die emjihalic prute.st 
against Die (h)V(U'ument’,', p.dii-y in I'evivuig Die .Vndam.iiis as a pimai settieniUiit toi 
])o!itjeal oflendeis, despin the n.'^siuaiire-s g,i\en hy the tbjvrinmcid td India Tin* con¬ 
ditions prevailing in that jienal sctl,lenn*;it c.iu.'-.ed great !; .1 dchiji and nnnw'essary Isuffei'- 
ing, to the poliliea! luisoio'i,-, and the Federation urged the necessity for immodiafe 
rovi'csal ot its jiresent policy in this matl(*r. 

Aloving Dll' resolution, .Air. F. N. Sajo u sai<l, that it wa.'> time now’ tliat a 
measiin' whieli was thong, lit to lie of uso D(K) yais ago was lepealed Di'tontioii 
Without tnat w ai. a i»ublie scandal. No definite, ehaiges wu'ie made and dett'iiiis wane 
all'orded no ojijioi'l unity to clear Die charges agciinst them. The Eiheral I'Vderafion 
( ould not. remain silent on this matter of intcifeiciiee witii their libeities. Keeping, 
politicals in the Andamans meant making them eiiminals. 

All. 0. D. Shahani', seconding, said Diat they weie tri'uted as a eountry iindt'r 
maidial law. There was also no I'ea.son for press law’s heing inijiosed tliem. 

The Federation also adopt ml a resolution eondeiiining Die <jl)sei vaure ol Untoudi- 
ulnlity and congratulated the Maluiraja of Travaneoro in throwing opi'ii State Temjtle 
to all Hindus. 


Reform of Indian States 

Air. C. y. Chiniafunni moved Die next resolution relating to the refoim of Die 
Indian Hlates, reatlirming corniilete symiiatliy to tlio Federation with legjtimato as- 
piiations of tlio jieojile ot the Indian "States for civic and iiolilieal liberties. The re¬ 
solution ileejily regietled Diat no provision has becii made in the new Uovernment 
of India Act foi election of Dio representatives of States coming to Dio Ft'di'rnl Legis¬ 
lature or foi- recognition of the jieoples' fundarnenfa! rights of mtizenship. It lU’ged 
again that tlie Kulers of States should, without delay, coiieedo to tlieir subjects' idglits 
of security of poison and property, liberty of speoeli and pjess, treedom of associa- 
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tion and indepondont jadiciary as woll as a ropresoiitativo govoriiraont, as prelude to 
I'C'sponsiblo government. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. C. Y. Cliintamani, wlio observed that 
lliey woro not amongst those who wislnjd K’ulers of States or landowners 
fo ho wiped out of existence. lie said true Swaraj was reprosentod by 
the States and they should bo maintained. Anybody who visited the States would find 
the difference betweeJi them and Britisli India, tin; latter having a mechanical work¬ 
ing. He said tliat Rulois as constitutional lieads would h(‘ linner in their ])laces tlian 
as despotic inouarelis. He regretted that Ivulers of States had woi'ked in subservieiuui 
to the Political Dejiarlment of the Hovernmout of India. He hoped that wiser Rulers 
would move with tlio times. If there was growing discontent amongst the people of 
a State the Ruler himself has to think for this position. 'I'lie speaker was aware of 
Princes in the liabit of saying in times of trouble that tin' hulk of tlie population was 
contonded but oidy a few discontented jttwsons wt're agitating but tliis liad bivui the 
shibbohdh of despots of all times. This discontt'.nf was iiKU’casiug,. The p(‘o|>lo wice 
demanding more political I’ights. H"c, as filends of Slates, should advise tleun that 
they should steadily share political power witli tlusr subjects in a responsible 
(h)vcrnment. If ladcrs wanted to get on fiiendly with publie men in Hritisli India, 
they should nut hesitate to I'eturn a certain number of their men in eh'idion, even 
though by indiiect election. If they did not eoiwedc even this, they would stand 
self-condemned. 

Mr. (Jhuitamayn thought that tln^ arrangements nv^arding Federation wei’e so one¬ 
sided that non-r(g)resinitatives of Indian States would ho atile to nullify tlio work of 
I’eiircsentativcs of Hritish India. Ho advis'H Ihilers to opon their evu.'s and listen to 
Indian leaders and coneede the elementary rights of free movement, speoedi ainl 
writing. Ho reminded Ruling Chiefs that in tlnur hour of need iti the jnast, men of 
P.ritisli India liad championed their cause as again st tlu^ J'lritisii Government. 

Tlie Fedei’ation also passed a resolution on the necessity for far-reaching measures 
to he adopted ior social and ocoiioiaic amelioratiou of the country and rofjognising 
the distressing poverty of the masses. It also urged the refoiun of the agrarian 
laws wiiich would secure tln^ tiuiantry their bgptiinate lughts, priiKupally fixity ef 
tfmui’e and fair I'ents, the embodiment ol legislativ.^ eiiactmeiit on the main princi¬ 
ples of the land I'cvi nue assessments in the jiroviiu’-'s where it had not been done 
yet, I’cliof from agricultural iiidoiitediioss and adept ion of moasiiies t() (du^el, further 
1 ragmoiitations and lucihtate the eoiisolidation of ai’ricultural holdiiu’s. 

The resolution was jiassed and the Federation concluiled. 


The Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference 

The Welcome Address 

The Bombay Provincial Liiteral Coiifereimo was ludd at Sholainir on the 18th. July 
1936 under the pri'sideiicy of Sir Cowas)ee .lehangjr. Mr. A/. S. Sirdar^ Chairman.of 
the iiecoption Committee, welcoming tliu delegates to the Conference, said ; — 

“It has been well said that Lihei’alism is more an attitude of mind than an artiide 
id' faith. Our party stands lor an ali-rouiid {irogress ot society along the lines of 
(d' liberty, equality and Iratormty. It advocates 0([ual opportuiiily to all without 
distinction of caste, creed or raco. It fools a profouii'l concern for the suppressed, 
the depressed and ths oppressed. It keeps its head severely above tlie waterliiu) of 
narrow comraunalisin. Its outlook is always national.” 

“The ro-organisation of the Liberal Party is necessary not only fi'om tho natural 
r.enso of self-preservation but also from the point of view of the political education 
that we can give to tho masses if we make a coiKmrted elTort in that direction. 
Probably there is no other urgent need in tho political held at present than the need' 
to educate the masses politically. Democracy can never he a success unless the 
masses are sufficiently politically educated. 1 will not be tolling you a new thing if 
I woro to say that tlie Liberal Ikarty, although it is an old party, witli a splendiii 
record and traditions, it has fallen on had days now-u-days. It ' is not very well 
oi'ganised ; its brandies are not functioning; very efficiently. ^Consequently the Liberals 
who were once upon a time an inlluoutial hofly o.xorcising considerable intluence on 
the actions of the GovornmeuI have been i-ecently in a decadent position. Olhei- 
32 
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political partio,^. have been consoqueutly taliinf? nnduo advaniago of this position and 
liave been ccascb'ssly trviii^^ to docry it. It must, liowovoi-, bo admitted that we aro 
ourselves to be blamed for this, because wo have failed to set our liouse in order. 
We liavo failed to o])eu branches and otht; es in smaller towns and villages. AYe liavo 
failed to reacdi tlio masses and take them into confidence. Naturally, otliers who aro 
moio vocal and agile, liavo stohm a mai'cli over us. It is high time, therefore, that 
we sliould bestii- ourselves and take up tlie work of oiganising our jtarty immediately. 
Tiiless we reach the masses, there is hardly any ho^je ot a i)ros])e]ous career for 
our ]»arty in the new regime/’ 

After referring to the new ffovernmeut of India Act, and the Niemcyer Award, Mr. 
Siidar said, “Brobably one of the most burning topics of the day is the exti-eme poverty 
ol the masses ans the question diow to cure it’. This problem lias been agitating tho 
mind of every individual and every party in the country and the Liberals will be 
failing in their duty if they do not gi\i‘ s(;rious consideration to it. No authority is 
necessary to prove the (^xtieme ]>overty of our country side. 

•'There can lie no mistake that it i.s these circumstances which_ have given birtli 
to impatient, ladical preachings in the country leeeiitly. Revolutionary ideas from 
Russia ai-e being imiiorted and the oviulhiow of the juesent social structure, with 
all its priviiiygcs and vested inti.o'csts, is being, aimed at. Nothing eaii he more tragic 
than the siiecdiss of siu.h revolutionary ideas iii this (ouiitr>. India is neither ready 
for a systom of Socialism or would it he )H)ssii)le or feasible to engraft such an 
alien system sticeessfully liere. Moreovei, it is sheer Lolly to create class-hatred, 
when utmost unity is I'equiied to extiaet the fullest polituuil power from tlie bands of 
the Britishers. The socialistjc proacliings, tliereforc, at this time are most /importune. 
But thi.s does not mean lliat tlie juoblem of rural jioveity and indebtedness eau brook 
delay, ft must bo tuebk'd immediately, llie (Joverument lias tabeii up the rural 
n])lift work recently and has been sliowing gminine ,s;\m]'atjiy ioi' the uplift of the 
masses in various ways. Constant and sustained effort botli on the part of tlie 
rioverumont and iion-ofTieial agencies, is needed. Closely allied with the problem of 
jiovorty, is the pi'oblora of liow to leduco the enonnous jural debt. No useful 
piirjiose will be served by talking of repudiating it. It must be redueed by legisla¬ 
tive measures. The Rcbt Conciliation Boards, which arc now being tried all over 
the country, wdll undoubtedly serve a useful purpose and it is to lie hoped that our 
])roviuco also will establish such hoards at the earliest jiossible time. 

It is manifest to every one that tho political discontent is the I'osult of growing 
economic distress. Tlie poverty of tho masses, the depression in trade and tlie 
growung imemploymont among tl’ie educated Jiave all lieon contributing to the acute¬ 
ness of tlie economic problem. It is, therefore, neiessaiy tliat measures sliould be 
adojited to increase tlie iiatiomii wealth by lapid industiialisalion and proper economic 

plauniiig. The J/iboral paity sliould. tluo-efore, bi' alile to luimulale a detiuile 

programme of work before tli’ey go to the iiolls early next yi'ur. 

The Presidential Address 

pj’o.siding over the Conference Sir Coivasji Jehangir^ in the cour.so of liis speech, 
said 

“In liis autobiograiihy, the Congress President has described us as follows : *'Ovor 
trivial and uiiim}) 0 ]’taut matters, they grow quite excited and there is an araaziug 

amount of lioula and shouting.” One would liave imagined that he was describing 

liimself and his party organisation •, for, they meet ofteiier lliau w^e do and on more 
tlian one oe(;asioii, after discussions lasting two or tliree days, they have produced a 
e.oujile of resolutions which evade a decision on the main issues. There cannot ho 
tlie slightest doubt that since the Pandit look over the helm of affairs of the 
Congress a few months ago there liavo been fundamental changes in the political 
atmosphere. The differences botsvooii us were well delined and were known to all 
who took an interest in political affairs. The Congress upholds the banner of 
in(lo})endence. What that exactly means is vei-y difficult to explain, as it has been 
defined in different ways by several of the loaders amongst them. 

‘'We did not hide our disagroemont with the non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
movements. AVe warned our countrymen of the unnecessary suffering they were 
undergoing and the harm they wore doing by the disorganisation they were creating, 
specially in the City of Bombay. Nobody can assort tliat these movements mot with 
any su(;eess. The failure has given cause for serious relloetiou to tliose who took 
part in them. During those critical three years India’s cause lost ground considerably, 
{'Toatly due to tho policy and methods of the Congress. Cor.gressmen will never admit 
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own faults ami tlio Jama^^e they havo done, but thoy mako every attempt in 
public to place all rosponsibiliiv on the shoulders of those who struggled honestly 
aud strenuously to obtain the host they could for their country. 

“But, proclaims the President “that wo Liberals have never been to prison as no 
has done on more than one occasion, that none of us havo suffered as_ he has, and 
that, therefore, what right have wo to challenge his wild cat theories. He goes 
so far as to say that wo should not bo oven given a hoaring. I am })ropared to 
admit that ho has suffered. I am prepared to admit that ho has given up many of 
the good things of the world as a sacriPKJO to his theories. But I arn definitely not 
prepared to admiL tliat he has done much good to his country by his sufferings or 
by his sacrifice. lie has a right to inilict sufferinu on himself if he chooses, but ho 
should be blamed and viglitlv taken to task for having loil others to suffer when 
(;l(iarly warred that such suffering would not help our country a stop further towards 
])olitical liberty and freedom. We have just as much a right as any one to 
warn our countrymen and women against motliods which might injure the intorests 
of the motherland. 

The President of the Congress is now carrying on a vigorous propaganda for a 
form of Bov(‘rnmont for this country different to any visualised by the Congress 
n})-io-now, lie believes that the only* solution of India’s problems lies yn socialis»n, 
not in any vague humanitarian sense, but in the scientific and economic sense—in 
other words, communism. IT'' has (dearly explained what ho means. To him all 

capitalists are reactioiiarios. All who wont to the Round Table Conference, I ])rusumo 

including Mr. Gandhi, aio' to him also reactionaries. His one ambition is to rouses 

the ]joasantry and tlie masses against the capitalists. To him a joint front can alone 

1)0 one of the peasantry and tlie workers. 

If any school of thought or political jiarty desires to sec anarchy and bloodshed 
fhronghout the counti-y. lot them advocate and try to put into practice those ideals 
of communism. As if wc had not what appoai’ ' to be unsnrmouutablo obstacles in 
attaining political fiansdoin and a democratic system of Govesrumont, wo havo now 
the President of the Congress “with an amazing amount of houla and shouting” 
advocating isolicies and svstemB which are bound to bring greater dissen¬ 
sions anil engender more bitterness amongst the peoples of this eountry. 
There is no misundi'rstaiiding him. Ifo sees no good in ])olitical _ freedom 
milosH the freedom brings him a form of Government sueh as Russia intro¬ 
duced and is now fast (diaiiging. He hates the word ‘Imperialism,’ ^ not 
because imiierialism may he an obstacle to political liberty, but because impeidalism 
will, under no (nri^umstances, mix with communism. Tie would, for the same reasons, 
icject Dominion Status, oven if In' couM get it, because under Dominion Status ho 
linds no success for communism. Tfe has no faitti in a democratic system of (iovern- 
nn'ut again, because In; fcoLs that communism and democracy cannot go together. Tie 
will have none of the polim'es for wdiicli the Congress itself lias hoeri^ fighting by 
direct methods. He is at present in a minority, aud oven as the President of his 
gi’eat party lie is making every endeavour during his period of office to turn Iho mino¬ 
rity into a majority. 

Questions of disoijdim* in other parties are not our concern, but if wo are in 
agreement with tlie majority in liie Congress in this respect, wo have a right to 
protest against the actions of a man who takes advantage of his official position to 
carry on profiaganda in the country, tlie principles of which we most strenuously 
and bitterly oppose. 

The Pandit truly complains that ho has found a spirit of disunion spreading over 
the land. Does ho not realise that for the President of the Congress to openly 
advocate class-hatred and bitterness is merely adding to our troubles at a time wlieii 
every endeavour should bo made for uniformity of policy and uniformity of action 

The Liberals, 1 am sure, arc prepared to make a joint effort with any political 
party for the study aud formulation of a practical economic programme on linos 
which have proved successful in countries other than Russia, and wuthout causing 
disturbance to the existing order of things. 

I will now come to tlie burning topic of the day, but which tlie President of the 
Congress believes to be comparatively trivial. The policy of the Liberals of fighting 
the elections and in accepting offi(n\ lias been anmjuncod and propounded in the 
Press and from the platform. Wc do not desire our future cabinets to seek dead¬ 
locks. At the same time, wo insist that no cabinet in any provincial Govornraent 
shall avoid a deadlock at the sacrifico of a principle. We are loft in no doubt as to 
the personal views of the President of the Congress but we also do know that tho 
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decided io the olections. Alas ! wo aro left ^aiossiu^ as to Dio 
real purpose ilioy have ui coiling into Iho Legislaiuros. They liavo not yet decided 
whether Congressmen should accept office and form ministries. 

Now whal about ourselves V Aro we satisfied with our present position in tlie 
country V There are literally thousands of thinking mcui and women in India who 
agree with our jirincijile and who in their heart of hearts believe that our policy 
has f)een in the best interests of our country. 1 fjould name a number of men of 
standing all over India whoso jiolilics do not diftor from ours but wlio are not mom- 
bers of file liberal party. ACo may even have <o plead guiliv to lack of propaganda 
and to lack of enthusiasm in our memix-rs. Lcl us remcMly these defeefs before we 
are compelled to do so by tlic force' of circumstance's, liot us not forgot that it may 
thou bo too lato. T admit tliat {>e>htie.s is a liard task mader, ami vmy ofton roquiress 
the whole of our time and undivided attention, la't us tiv our best to see tdiat smdi 
})ot.ty jealousies and quarrels do not keep ns divided when unity ami a joint front 
might make up all the differences to mothor India. 

Resolutions 

The Conference jiassod llu' following among either re'solutions 

This Confemonco records its satisfaedion at llie' uiianimons repoit e»f flie Agricul¬ 
tural Indebtedness Commission appeiinted by the Zanzibai (ioveinnicnt wljich su|)])Oit:, 
the conclusions anive'd at by Air. K. I*. S. Menon, I. (’ S,, who in liis reqioit to 

the ttovei’iiment of India exposed tlo' one-side'd character of the anti-Indian decrees ami 
lequests the (toveimmeni of India to piess for the repeal of these clecreies. 

This Conference, wiiilc strongly eipposed to the' jirincipio of residential and emm- 
men’cial segr(.'gati()n of Judians, on wiiioh the Asiatie; tjand Tenure Act of tlio Unieni 
eif Hoiith Afjdoa is based, picss uj)Oii (he Ibiion Government flm justice") and nee;e- 
ssity eif providing ade’quatedy for the exi.stiug and flio future needs in elealing wide 
flm re'port oi the Foelliam Commission. This (’emfej'ema' also urges the Goverjiment 
of India to take stejis to joote'ct the rights and inUnesls of Indian sidlloj-s in eam- 
ne<d,ion with the eqieiation of the' Ciiion Slums Act. Diis (toiiforence aeicoi’ds cordial 
welcome to the' deimlation from South Afrii.a which is visiting India and tiusts if. 
will lead to a tietter understanding lu'twecn the t,\\o conntiit's. 

'I'lie Confeienc.o is of eipinion tliat eveiy eflbit should ho made to put up Libeial 
I aiulidatk's feir hoth the Chambers ol tlu'. Hoiubay Jjegishduio ami rocommoiids to the 
Liberal Associations in the I’lesidencY tei take active steps in this helialf. 

Tlie laberal eaudidati's shall appeal to the eleeloiate on an undeitaking to carry 
out tlic following jireigj'ammc :— 

(at to secure caily re-vision of the) now Constitution with a viiwv to atfainmemt eif 
Tteiminion Status at tlic earliest jiossihle date : (i») (hat itiinisteis w'ill resign office if 
the safe'giiaids eir re-se'j ved powers of the (oivcrnois aro exeu-eised unroasonably or 
arbitrarily for interfe'iing witJj tlm rosponsibility of Alinistois, or if the Governor 
acts against the spirit ol tlie' Constitution : (c) to jiromole and supjiort legislation 
iiaving foi its ohjee-t the imiirovoment eil the e-oiidi1iori of tlie agriculturists by :— 
(!) a 1 e-form of the land jcvenue system ; (2) jiroteclion of the interests of agricul- 

tuial tenants-, (b) relii'f of agricultural indohtedness by such measures as debt conci¬ 
liation and legislation for debt redemiition through extension of the policy of ostahli- 
shing land mortgage banks and iinpruvemenis ot existing co-operative agencies ; (4) 
eiu'ouiagement of indigenous iudustiies and partienilarly cottage industiies by all possible 
measures : (5) establisliment of a system of compulsory piimary education particularly 
among the Jjabour and Scheduled Classes ; (0) rural iqilift tlirough such measures as 
improved sanitation, medical relief, bettor housing, improved animal husbandry, etc., 
(7) measures for the jmrpose of redieving unemjiloymont botli of industrial and 
agriculluial labour and of educated classes; (S) legislation for the jiurpose of pro¬ 
tecting the interests of and irajiroving tlie condition of industrial and agrieultural 
l.ibour ; and (D) removal of untouchability by all suitablo means. 

Ju his concluding remaiks, Sir Cowasji dwelt wdth the problem of the establish¬ 
ment of the Civil Liberties Union recently raised by Mr. .lawduirlal Nehru, lie 
observed they were unalile to support the movement because it had not come from 
untainted quarters; for, they, on the one hand, w^autod a form of government 
introduced m Ivussia and on the other preferred to protect tlie liberties of the 
citizens. Tlius they w-ore out wdth their eoramiinistic preachings. But communism 
was the direct antithesis of tlio theory of civil rights. 

The Conference ut this stage conehided. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

I8th. S ession—Lahore—21st. to 23rd. October 1936 


The Welcome Address 

Tlu'^ IRth session of tlie Ail India Hindu Maliasaiilia openod at Iv^ihoro on flui 21st. 
October 1936, under llie presidentship of Sluinlarachari/a Dr. k/irknrit. Thcro was 
a lai';<! aitrndiuiee iiieludinj; b'aja Karendra Natli, lilr.ii Tarmanaiid, Sir Ooiail CJiaiid 
Naian^ an<l del(!gates from other jirovimxis. 

D(n Ba/iathir DanisarandaH. Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the (;our,se 
of liis welcome spi'och, traced llio orison of llie Hindu Maliasahlia and claimed that on 
tlu' one hand it stood for jmro and unadultoratcd natiouaii.sm and on the other for tliu 
j)telection of the political rights of tho Hindus. 

Ml. Ihimsarandas said that for (piitc a numhm- of years, the Indian National 
Congress was the only political association taking interest in the jiolitical welfare of 
ilio country and it was a common mooting grourel for Hindus, Muslims and other 
communities for solving Indi.i’s political ]uold('ms. He then traced sepaiatist tendon- 
(i('s sucli as the starting of tho Muslim League and tiny deiuitation to Lord Minto 
and said, “Hindus began to lose lieavily in representation in the Legislatures and the 
servjce.s and Muslims began to enjoy favours out of all jirojioitiou to their numboi’s 
and wirliout any regard for educational qualifications or lax-jiaying cajiaoity. Jt was 
as a protest against tiiis communal policy of the Government ami the scjiai'atist 
temleiicies of Muslims tiiat tho Hindu Sahha eam«* to he established at Luhojc 
in 1907.’ 

After tiaeing how tho Congress showed itself, piepared oven to sacrifico the 
inti'rests of the Hindus as a whole in ordm- to win Ihe supjiort of tho Afuslims 
(luring tho eoristitutional m'gotiations, Mr. llamsarandas said that it became the 
Mahasabha’;; woik to look to Hindu interests witlicul sacriticing the largc'r interests 
of the country. 

Mr. Jh'imskrandas dismissed the various questions atTerting the Hindus such as 
Siuldhi, tlio jiliysical condition of Hindus, amelioiation of Ilarijans, and protection of 
Hindu women and ryots and urged that the Hindus should staud united and he 
self-reliant. 

As regards Suddhi and Sangatlian, the speaker said^ that the Hindhu Mahasabha 
ceiild not look with ind troronce on jirocesscs that eontiuued to thin their ranks. He 
also strongly urged tho starting of jihysical culture centres and Akliaras (gymna.siums) 
all over tlio country to improve thc! general (diysical condition of Hindu youths. 

Referring to tho Homhay riots, Mr. Jiamsaraudas said, “The Hindu community as a 
wholo has always shuiine;! violence of any kind as enjoined by its tSliastras hut 
developments of recent yoar.s, poliii(;al and otlierwise, tended to intensify communal 
dis(;ora and mischief-makers have been given wide scope to accomplish their plan. 

It is for loadors of all communities to take stock of the situation aud put au end to 
this suicidal policy.” 


Thc Prciidcnlial Address 

Tho following arc extracts from the rresidential ^Vddross by Shri Sankarachanja 
{ Dr. Kurkroti } : — 

You are all aware, I am one of the religious heads and you have cliosen mo to 
he your iiresidont, iuspite of the limitations to which religious heads or poniifs are 
subject in deliberations which are to be coudiictod aud settled through tho maehi- 
nory of votes and ballot-boxes—in one word by modern democratic methods—and not 
by methods of ex-cathedra judgments and through channels of pontifical authority. 
Wo clerical men and particularly those of us who are bishojis or abbots or liigdi 
priests, and tho proposition is true not only of the Hindu hierarchy, but of all 

clergies and hierarchies of every precious creed and cult in this sublunary world, 

are in a way a hardened race, lacking in tender pliancy and adaiitabilityj inert to 

move from pet theories or crotchets and utterly incapable of being moved into a con¬ 

ciliatory position or shunted on to tho rails or tracks of co-operation, on any but 
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(lictalorial jniuciplofi. In ibis want of adaptability, this estrangement from tlio conci¬ 
liatory s[)iril, this incapacity for compromiso, the priestly class comf)aros very un- 
favoniably with tlio laity. Instead of holjnng to create that unity which is enjoined 
by all religions and whicjh is the very soul or spirit of all religions these occlesiasti- 
(tal heads, these Pandits and Divines, only create squabbles and controversies. It is 
as if the children should ask for bread and jiarents give them stones. I impute 
this sad state of things to a misconception of duty, to an undue spirit of self-impor¬ 
tance and solf-sufriciency, to an exclusiveness that must load, if not to death, at least 
to the blindness of their spiritual children in matters of social and political as well 
as spiiitual interest. That you have unanimously elected me to be your president, 
iuspiti' of this rejnitation of the priestly class for stitf-necked exclusiveness, puts a 
double burden on me. This implicit faith you have reposed in me must make me 
i'is(! to the occasion. While not forgetting my spiritual position, 1 must try to 
adapt myself to the secular point of view of the laity. I must in short identity 
myself entirely with you all and that to sueh an extent that besides being what I 
am I should ieel that 1 am a Doudha among the Buddhists, a Jain among the Jains, 
a Brahmo among the Bralimos, an Ai'ya Samajist among the Arya Samajists, a Sikii 
among the Sikhs, “depressed” among the Mep -essed' and what not. 

Unity of Faiths 

This attitude on my part is in no way novel as it is the quiiitosconcc of the non- 
diialislic philosophy of the great 8hri Shankaracliarya whose hurahlo followei I 
lopiHsent myself to be. As Sliri Goudafiadacharya, the Guru of ISliri Shaukaracharya’s 
Guru, has so aptly remarked : 

“The dualists being bent upon ostuhlishing the trutli of their own system of 
thought figlit among lliemselves while the systcmi of non-dualism comes in coiillict 
witli none”. This system of nou-diialism whicdi leads to the i-ealization of the uridei- 
lyiug unity of all religions, should not be mistaken for various eurrent views about 
the uniformity of all religions that are ju’opouuded with some selfish motives or 
vilhout any rt'al knowledge or (‘xporience of any of these systems of I'eligion. Tlio 
Indian National Congress, tliough it rightly accejits the priueiiilo of equality of 
lights of all communities, fails miseraldy for reasons of its own to protect the civil 
rights of the Hindus even when they are ferociously aitaekod by the followers of 
alien faiilis. This iiatioual ]>olicy of the Congress in the pure realm of politics 
shoubl not ho mistaken for unity of faiths. Unity of faitlis is not consistent with a 
stall' of things in wlTudi one community asstuds itself over the other and compels it to 
yield in all matters. Real unity lies in the eo-oporation for all practical purposes 
of the different eommunities. each strong and virile in itself, vet with no intention 
to attack and eneroacli uixm the rights of others. That is ('xactly why the Uiudiis 
must stir tlicmselves up and strengthen their eommmiity so that they may stand on 
a fooling of equality with others, always olTering their best eo-oiiuratiou but ever 
leady to repel alien aggression. We can reasonably go a step further ;iuJ say that 
since Tlindiisthan is tlio one land where the Ifindus and their culture can flourish, 
ether faiths liaving tlu'ir own independent nations, the Hindus ought to have a full 
and free scope to sliapo the destinies of their country. 

The jireservaition and deep infusion of the Aryan eiiltuco within the unity of 
faiths will in no w;iy bo detrimental to the interests of other faiths. 

The sunnnum bonum of liumau life consists in the attainment of eternal knowledge 
and bliss and the eommunieaiion and diffusion of it among all men. This noble ideal 
of human life has been realized by the Aryan sages more eoranrelionsively and 
thoroughly than the sages or philosophers of any other nation. Though the origi¬ 
nators of other religions may nave aimed at the same ideal, yet with due doferoiico 
to all of them, it can bo safely said, that none of them sueeueded in giving a 
philoso))hical basis to and a thoroughly rational explanation of tho ideal that they 
realized in tlieir individual ease and in jireaching it to mankiml at largo. The prin¬ 
ciples of other religions, though useful in their own way, are limited in their 
scope and application. Christ’s principle of patient suffering, though undoubtedly 
noble, can not be of universal applioatiou and has meaning only in tho case of a 
few highly gifted souls and with particular limitations of time and space. 
The same is true of the teachings of Mahomed. On the other hand, the cardinal 
principles of the Hindu Dharma are absolutely universal in their nature and arc 
true of all jiersons at all times and under all circumstances. The Hindu Dharma does 
not confine itself to any codes or commandments, know^s no creed and is therefore 
beyond all limitations. ' Nor has it emanated from one single prophet. It is 
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apfly called ‘Eternal Religion’ (Sanatan Dliarma). Wo iiave to love our neighbour 
according io Hindu Dharma not merely booauso lie is our brother but sj)ecially be¬ 
cause the same Atman (soul) permeates both. The Hindu Dharma is most 
tolerant, as it allows every individual complete freedom to choose any 
rational means for the attainment of the liighest good witliout coming in the way 
of any otlier person and witliout being commaniled to pay allegience to a particular 
individual or scriptural autliurity. Even the most rational thinkers of tlie present day 
would he convinced of the truth of the jirinciples preached by the Hindu [)hilosopiiy 
and j'oligion. ‘W'lio can doubt tlie existence of one’s own soliv If any one doubts it, 
lli(^ voiy doubter .s the self.’ 

This basic jirinciple of rational philosophy was preached by Shri Shankaracharya 
liundreds of years even before Descartes who acquired a great name as an original 
Iliinker for having prujiounded ids principle of Cogito Ergo Sum wliich is notliing 
more or loss than wliat was taught by the great Acliarya and which has served as 
a basis of all the rational iihilosophy of Europe. The views of the Hindu Dharma 
as ri'gards Dod, F'reo Will and Immortality ot the soul are equally ratioual and 
corapreJiensive. Tliey try to reconcile tlie apparently e.oiitlictiug claims of reason and 
laitli in the higher synthetic category of reasoned laitli. Dud is neitlier [lersonal 
noi’ impersonal ; in Him wo find a synthesis of both personal and im[»ersonal and 
Yct lie transcends both. This has been very clearly stated in a verse fcof the Dhaga- 
vad (iita. 

But the followers of alien faiths entirely fail to understand this essentially rational 
and philosophical view of God of the Hindu Dharma aud lienee they violently attack 
the idolatrous view meant only for the ordinary people. Though God is beyond all 
forms and names, yet it is not in any way contradictory to rational thought to posit 
for practical purposes some form as repiesentative of God. Even these alien faiths 
that condemn idolatry so vcliemently, accept it willy nilly in some form or otlier, a 
hook, a mosque, a church or a prophet._ It is a thousand pities that so much blood 
should bo shed on account of such an insignificant and innocent differcnco of ojiinion. 
(Ju the contrary, the utmost limits of religious tolerance have been reached aud 
lireached in the Bhagvad-gita when it says : 

Even if God is conceived in a way contrary to one’s own method, that method 
too is oiicOLiragod tint never condemne<l. This principle of tolerance is conducive 
to the good of the humanity aud the world is in sore need of this principle at the 
present juncture, wlien the peace and good government of every nation are in the 
crucible of trial and test. 

Live and Let Live 

One’s heart cannot but be filled with indignation and fury to find that Hindusthan, 
llio home of such valuable heritage and gloiious culture, should bo turned into a 
battle-ground w'hei'e so mucli innocent blood is being shed by alien faiths in llie 
name of tlieii religions. If it is the commandment of tho Holy Ouran that no music 
.should be jilayed before mosques, it is evidently binding only on -the follower of 

lliut faith ami they are at liberty to observe the principle in their own eases. But it 

jiasses one’s reason why they should fanatically insist upon prohibiting the Hindus in 
the very laud of Hinduism from playing music in the noisy streets when it is im- 
]*erative on the part of the latter to have music jilayed on their sucred occasions. It 

IS ruully shameful aud disgraceful that tliere should be so much bickering and lieart- 

buining repeated on almost all occasions of the coiebrations of the festivals. All such 
petty quarrels which end in bloodshed would be put a btop to if tho followers of the 
olfeusivo alien faiths are made to realise the noble purpose that the Hindu culture 
has been brought into being to serve. It is a culture meant to serve the whole of 

humanity by teaching it by example and precept tho principle to live aud let live. 

But it can servo this purpose only if it lives. It will live only if the Hindus wlio 
are by no means inferior to others arise and awake from Hl^oir torpor and assort their 
hirtli-right—complete freedom. And freedom is only possible if the alien faiths that 
have separate independent nations and spheres of activity of their own culUii-os 
are made to live here peacefully and on friendly terms with the Hindus. They‘must 

be made to understand that Hindustan is primarily for the Hindus and that the Hindus 

live for the preservation aud development of the Aryan culture and the Hindu 
Dharma wiiiuli are bound to prove bouelicial to all humanity. 

Minorities 

Lest this should create misgivings in the minds of minorities apppreheuding that 
they shall have no place in this country, 1 liasteu lo add that they shall never fail 
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to enjoy fall cultural and religious freedom. As I liavo already pointed out, Hinduism 
stands for the j)rinoiple of live and let live. Hut at the same tinio it must be 
remomt)ered that the minorities cannot claim to have any superior political rights and 
])Owur whicl) prove deti'imental to tlie interests of tlie Hindus and subversive of the 
Aryan culture. Hut iliat is exactly what the minorities are trying to establish through 
the communal decision. 

1 affirm that in ITindiisthan the national race, religion and language ought to ho 
that of the Hindus. With tliis as the basic jirinciplo of our national constitution 
joint olootoratos witliont any reservation of seats for particular groups or (communities 
oiler the riglit solution of tiie problem of minority representation. It will bo in 
conform ity with tlie highest ideals ol deraocra(;y and also in keefiiug with the princi- 
))les of equality and other tenets for which Hinduism stands. Hut if any guarantee 
or safeguard for the jirolection of any minorities is needed, the Minority tUiarantee 
Treaties of the League of Nations ])rovide il mcjst etTectively. 

Let us see that our Muslim Xrionds get all the protection tliat is nooossary in the 
three spluu’cs of ichgioii, race and language wlici'ovcr it is administratively feasible. 
Again, it must be rememt)erod tliat the minority question in ILiudustluiu is oiu' single 
Muslim question. Jt eaimot ho divided into iiroviiunal minority (juestions. l/d ns 
tlioroughly realize thf' fa'-t Unit according to the scdienne tlie Ijcagiie has devised the 
Kffigion, race and language of the majority community of a state (of Hindus in 
Hindusthau) shall he tiio national religion, race and languago in every jiart, and in 
every jirovince of the stale even it the majority community of the state happens to 
be in minority in a jiarticuiar province (e. g. the Punjab, Hoiigal, eh*). This, I believe, 
is the fullest implication ot tlie minority guarauteo treaties and their logical appli¬ 
cation to the minonty problems in Hindustan. 

The Communal Award 

The more I appreciate the zealous care and anxiety shown in the League’s minority 
protection schemes for the preservation of llio solidarity and integrity ol a state, the 
more 1 am pained by the anticipated result of tlie Communal Decision. If the first 
strive to maiiUain sjlidanty, the second spoils comphde disruption. If the one is 
inspired by tbe Iiigh ideals of world {leace, the other can be trusted otilv to porpotii- 
ate strife. If the lirst is ba^ed on tlie princiiiles of justice aiiil equily, the other 
cannot claim even tlicir semblance. 

What justilication can tliere be in denying to tlie Hindus of the Pniijal), 
Hengal, Sind and N. Mb F. provinces thu same woiglilago tliat is given to 
minority communities in oilier provinces ? Can it be ever suggested that the division 
ol various commumties into water-tight compartments of separatt; electorates would 
bo ever conducive to tlie fostering of the feelings of nationhood Can the repre¬ 
sentatives of such sejiarato communal electorates tor one. mnni.eit claim to be 
national ropresontatives V Is tliis a wise and honest attempt to build oiio single 
united nation or a [larody and caricature of a nation V 

In the broader interests of Hiudiistliaii and its national solidaiity I reiterate tiial 
tlio Communal Decision ought to bo scrapped and replaced by the League scheme 
for the protection of minorities. 

Wliih* that sclionn.* will solve the communal jiroblem, it sliould not bo supposed 
that thereby the Hindus will have achieved all their objectives of solidarity and the 
realization of living force. For while tlie Communal Dethsioii delivers an attack 
Irom the outside, there are many lissiparous and cantankerous agencies within the 
structure ol the Hindu society itself wdiicii gnaw at its vitals from witliin. There 
arc many evil jii’actices anil institutions among tho Hindus that have crept in now 
and then since (ho Hindus forgot tho iirogrossive principles of their ancestors, 
whicli all conspire to make tho Hindus a weak and disjointed eommuuity. More 
than the Communal Decision it is those that menace Hinduism and the Hindus. 

The Untouchables 

it is not jiossible for mo to deal with all these evil practices but I cannot shut 
my eyes to the question of tho so-called untouchables, a most burning question. My 
sympathies always go witli this poor class of our own fieople wdio liavo suffored 
wrong at our hands m the name of religion for a long time. No logic can support 
it, 110 sense of humanity can tolerate it. There should be no hesitation on our part 

to do away with the evil without tho least delay. 

1 neither wish to wmste my breath nor your precious time on proving that uu- 

touehability has no earthly reason to exist to-day when tln^ causes and conditions that 
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at 0110 time may have given rise to it are wholly absent I have proved this to the 
hilt on many previous occasions as also at the last session of the Mahasabha held at 
IVina. The small and ever-dwindling coterie which stdl persists in the practice of 
untouchability is so ignorant as to have become bhni to such noble teachings as the 
one in Mahabharata wliich says : 

‘Religion must have a rational grounding ; it does not moan doing what others 
do. While peaceful times neci one religion, trouble 1 times need quite a ditfei’ent 
one.’ Again, the great iSli.mli'aracharya himself has slid in iiis Oita Bliasliya that tlio 
scriptures are to be dejiended upon only in matters which cannot be penetrated by 
reason. Thus, foi example, savs the Acharya, even if a Imndred scrijitnral aullierilies 
were to say that lire is cod and without light it c.muol bo taken as the truth. The 
Shastras are not to be blindly followed to the last word but tliey are to be usotl 
only as a starling ground. This tendency of blindly following the scriptures is 
common to the tollowors of all faiths and lienee quai nels on trivial matters always 
arise. What an irony that oven when such are the views of tlu^ great Acharya to 
whom we owe our existence to-day and when tlio peoi)le are clainouriug [<jr some¬ 
thing more invigorating and broadening than that the 8hastras are m a iiosltiun to 
f',ive to-day, some of us sliould still bo stultifying themselves in Alie now stagiiaiil }>ool 
of the Sliastras. 

But while this is tinie of only a small section, the Ilimlus in general io-day accei»t 
that untouchability ought to go. The only quostioii that to-day faces us is Jiovv soon 
it should be driven uadergrouud, not to rise again but to lie there for all time. 

1 do not hold tlie view as some do that the practice of untouchability revolts 
against humanitariauism, that we must take pity on the uufortuiiate uatouchablos 
and that wc should cuucodu to them their duo rights iu a charitable mood. Pity 
and charity iu any form arc detestable to me. 1 stand for the removal of uii touch- 
ability not because I pity tlio untouchables’ lot but because it is the uutoucliable’s right 
not 10 remain untouchables any more. It is honco that the term Harijan is not 
agrucablo to me bocauso it connotes charity aud pity. Moreover a mere change in 
terminology is not going to solve the problem. It is sometimes said that Dr. Ambedkar 
is tlie villaiu ot the piece and it is ho who by his ‘wanton’ speeches creates 
animosities. On the contrary, I should say that we should bo all grateful to him for 
his ceaseless and brave cll'orls in arousing the untouchable masses aud creating 
within them a deep sense ot shame for the humiliations aud sufferings they have been 
undergoing and preparing them to wipe otf the dirty tar with which they’ have been 
besmeared so far. We must also admit that wo owe even our own eye-opening and 
mass awakening iu this matter to Dr. Ambedkar’s militant attitude. 

UNTOUCUAliLKS AND SlKlIISM* 

1 now come to the most pertinent question which is hanging before tiie tiiiidii 
community and that is, should the uutuuchablos chuuge over to Sikhism. I must 
emphatically say that those who wish (e, sliouU be allowed to join that sect. If is 
not insisted that all untouchables should go over iu a hotly aud join Sikhism. Tlie 
sanction to embrace Sikhism means that those uutouehahlcs who cannot tolerate any 
more the humiliating conditions under whicli tliey liave to live should bo allowed a 
chance to improve tlieir ciindilioii by bt;eoming membiirs of a community winch they 
feel gives them what they want. And those that are not so impatient, 1 should say 
so keenly self-respecting, anil are satisliod with the pace of uplift which Mie casto 
Hindus are attempting to make, should remain with us uud bide their time. I cannot 
help noting hero with regret that one of the reasons given by Rao Bahadur Rajah 
in rejecting tlie Arnbedkar-Moonjo formula, namely that it would antagonise tlie 
Muslims against the untouchables, came to mo as an luqileas.ant surprise. Doe.s it 
not reveal a pussilaminous attitude ? Does it not show that all the tall talk about no 
barter of religiou is mere ovowasli and that what is really at tlie bottom of the 
opposition to the formula is tno fear of Muslims ? Can any words bo suflicient to 
condemn such poltroonery ? 

The temple Satyagraha at Nasik revealed to me two salient facts. Firstly, a large 
section of the untouchables lias grown militant during recent years and is clainouriug 
for immediate relief. Secondly, it is futile to coax the so-called Sauataiiists into 
agreeing to concede to the untouchables their legitimate rights. This revelation 
prompted me to advise Dr. Ambedkar and his followers to stop wasting their 
energies in trying to persuado the orthodo.Ky and to fuund a soot of their own or to 
go over to one of the existing sects of Hinduism which does not llourish on 

’’‘For Ambedkar^Moonjee formula see posle. 
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uiitoivlialjility. L;iti'r on 1 advisoJ a cban^^o over to Sikliism because of the obvious 

1 i''lct‘niinf': fratui'os ol Uiul scot. 

I must first make it clear tliat fur a Hindu to cliani^o to Sikhism is not conver¬ 
sion 1101 is it a lesser evil as some are iiielincd to think. Convei'Bion implies orabrac- 
in(’ an alien faith. Nothiiu' could tie more ridienlmis than to suppose that Sikhism 
is alien to Hinduism. Most e(*rtainly it is not, as it has sprun{i:_from Hinduism itself. 
H is only one of the many piotestant sects ot Hinduism. I think this miseouception 
p'(‘vailiiu',' arrionp some (d' the Sikhs and some sections of the Hindus that the Sikhs 
uie not ilindus is pmnerally responsilde for the iinneeossary hue and cry raised over 
tlie yVmiiedkar-Mooiije foimula and the violent opposition shown to it in some quarters. 

As I said abovi', Sikliism lias ei'ilain redeeming; features. The most important 
amoii/’ tlu'm is that that sc'ction ol tlio Ilindus alone has not forgotten the most 
ossenlial part ol a man’s ('(pnpment lor lile and that is the Kirpan (Kirjian). The 
Sikhs are the warrior class of the Hiiidns, their militant vanguard. Is it not for our 
own good that tliat class should he ineroased and strengthened by the fusion of 
newer and fresher blood V Can it not be said fiom this point of view that it is not 
a lessei <‘\il hut a greater good that the uiitoueliablcs should become Sikhs V Will 
it not be suicidal for us all to ignore this jiroblem and oppose the move to embrace 
Sikhism in tin' face of persistent and evei increasing ('floit in foieign Muslim and 
< Christian eouiitrics to rais(‘ funds and send missions to get the untouchables con¬ 
verted to their respective folds V 

XIiNonsM Axn Conversion 

I think a great disservice has been done to the Hindu community by the 
tlinrouglily mistaken vii'w held by its leadeis in the immediately preceding centuries 
that only a Hindu by biith was a Hindu and lienee conversion was altogotlier ruled 
out. This lias aggravated the dangei ia('iiig the fdindus fiom tlie_ proselyti ng 
activiti(‘S of the missionciiim ol alien faiths, vdiieh have gone on without sbing 
(Muinteractisl even by any assimilation of members of those faiths in our foldei 
section ot the Hindus still jiersists in sa\iiig that Hinduism does not allow of.any 
conversions. Some followers ol alien faiths repeat this bke jiari'ots and oiipose 
Hindu missionary activities wliiidi aio to-day in evidence. Hut this is absurd. Of 
course, forcible eonversioii is unknown to Hinduism. What the early Hindus, tlio 
Aryans, did was \o slowly absorb tiie aliurigiiu's in their fold and if this fact is not 
I'oaliseJ by many it is becau.se the absorption was gradual and w'as not attended by 
any iiorap'uous ceremonies and heralding trumpets. Tlie aborigines as well as tim 
ou'icastes were intmeejdibly alisoibed as tliey n<acli(‘d the tlien jirevailing standard 
ol eultuiH' and polish. Till that staiidaui was roached these peojile w'ore of course 
Kept aloof and I think the forgetting by later geiu'ration of this underlyings principle 
of segregation Avas one of the ennses that later gave rise to the institution of 
niitoueliability. J have mysidf admilttd in recent ^(ans some Englibli, French and 
Anieiieaii ladies to Hinduism ami I am glad to say that none of them lias been in 
any Avas infeiior to Hindu Avomen proper. 1 liavo Siam lor myself tliat witliin 8 
years of her coiivci^.i(Jn Ilei’ Higliiiess Muhaiam Sliariiiisfhadevi Holkar, Miss Nancy 
Miller as she jircviously Avas, lias proved herself to be even more of a Hindu tlian 
any oiiginally Hiiidn Avumau. J am sure that if she had become the Indore Maharaui 
SOUK' yt'urs pi’cvions to Avlien siic actually did, Indon' Avoiild not have seeu such bad 
days. 

Though tlic Jlindns need not bo over-anxious to convert aliens to Hinduism 
and should have only those of them coiiveited wlio wish to do so of thoir own 
accord, I must emphasize that ceaseless and determined attemjits must be pursued 
to leadmit into our fold those of us Avho havo gone out due to their ignorance and 
our indin'orenee. This is a matter which the Hindu Mahasabha must seriously 
take in hand. The Mahasabha must remember that it is a body of Hindus not 
merely by birtli but also by adoption. 

The Mahasabha must also be on tlie alert to defend the interests of Hindus 
abroad. Hinduism in overseas countries is ahvays sliadoAA’cd by the mortal danger 
of state-aided missionary evangelising activities. I think the Sabha ought to 
consider seriously the proposal coming from the Nairobi Hindu Union that the 
Hindus abroad should be organized in Hindu Eublias which should be affiliated to 
the central body in Hindustlian. That would bring ns all closer together and 
strengthen our fraternal ties. Jfesides this, I should suggest tliat Hindu missionaries 
ought to be sent abroad to keep up tlie flame of Hinduism alight and to prevent 
any of our hretlircu from embracing an alien faith through mistaken views. 
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If Hinduism is to bo a strong living force—as we liavo soon that it riclily 
dosorvos to he—for contributing to the real welfare of mankind if its message is 
to bo carried to every nook and cornor of tlio world without the least tinge of 
self-importance and self-aggrandisement, then the Hindu society must needs 
ro-organized by inspiring it with the true spiiit of Hindu Hharma, by Icacliing it 
to have a scientific outlook on life and by making it healthy both in body and mind 
and strong enough to carry on its work, rctb'cting its strength in evei'y word it 
speaks and in every move it makes. The Hindu Mahasabha wiiich is the only 
premier representative institution of the Himlus ought to organize itself in such a 
manner as to be able to achieve all these objiictives. Tliere should be. a strong 
elected representative executive at the c.entro of this body which can skelch the 
plan of action and work it out. Fresh blood should he infused in it bv clianging 
some members of that executive body f)y rotation but consistency of policy should 
be maintained by retaining a few members in office for some more years. 

Sufficient funds have also to be raised to finance the activities of the executive 
as no institution can successfully function without a substantial fund to back it. 
Every real full-blooded Hindu can easily be induced to libeially contribute to such 
a fund raised for a worthy cause and with a definite juirpose. 

The culture of a nation is vitally connected witli its language. The stamp of a 
foreign cultui’c on a nation can be detected from the impress of a foreign language 
on tlic mother-tongue. Every iiidefiendent nation guards and preserves its national 
language for this reason. Ifindusthaii theiefore shouhl insist on making Hindi the 
lingua-indiea of tiie eouutry. We should realize the fact that every foieign woid 

admitted into our language'spidls the death of the oiiginal Jliiidi synonym of it. 
^^uch mdisereet incorporation docs not eniich the language i)ut on the contrary it 
weakens it. We should erajdiasize the purity of flic Hindu language just as we insist 
on the purity of the Uindu eultuie. 

Tliis inevitable cosmopolitan basis of the Congress and the attacks made on the 
Hindus are the \u‘ry factors that justify tlie existence of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

It is for tills body to keep vigilant * and pioteet the rights and iuteri'sts of tlie 
Jfindus whenever they are in danger. The peculiar jiositiou of Hindustlian 

oidains the existence of two such different liedies wliich witliout mutual Jiostility 
should cooperate wlierevcr [lossihlo. 

I have made i^ clear that it is no use hhiraing the Congress for its indifferi’mie 
towards Hindu interests. Hut it is equally clisir tliat under the cireumstuiu es the 
Hindu Mahasaolia ought to have its own rejiresentatives in the legislatures to 
guard the interi'sts and [iromote the rights of the Hindus. The Mahasabha 

theiefore, sliouH light the elections on its own ticket but that light should he on 
the clear issue of tlie protection of Hindu interests. Hostile eiiticisrns of the 
Congress should not bo unnecessarily indulged in. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Second Day—Lahore-'22nd. October 1936 

U. J*. Helkoatks Not Admitted 

Tliore was a sensation at the Mabasablia session this morning when local 
organisers refused delegates’ tickets to the mernhers of tho Thiited i’lovinces Saldia 
(which is recognised by J’andit Malaviya) including Pandit Radliakanta Ala!viva and 
two others. Tliey wcio oile.red admission as visitors, but tho latter refused to attend 
in that capacity and went away in jirotest. 

At tho time of the coraraeneoment of tho session a scufllo ensued in a corner of 
Hie Pandal fiom where shouts of ‘‘Malaviya Zindabad” were heard. Rival groups 
wore seen to lift chaii's to throw them at each other, One man was injured on the 
nose. Police took into custody three persons, who were released later on. 

According to one version of tho incident, tho cries of "'Malaviya Zindahad” were 
lesentod by the opponents. According to another version, distribution of pamphlels 
led to the fight. Later constables (a largo posse of whom were present in the 
premises) wore seen sitting in the midst of visitois and oven delegates. 

The Sanatanists’ Walk-out 

Protesting against ccitain exjiressions in the presidential address, jiarticulaily re¬ 
lating to Harijans and their suggested conversion to Hikhism, some members o'f tlie 
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Mabasabha, tho most prominent of whom !>CM'ng Rai Bahadur Ramsarandas, Chairman 
of the RoeopHon Committee, J^ai Bahadur Bindasaran, and Diwan Kishenkishore an¬ 
nounced fheir witlidrawal from further sittin^^s of tho Conforonco. They later issued 
a statement declaring that the President was not right in preaching from the Maha- 
sahha platform for or against different sects of Hinduism. 

The scceders were Ranataiiists, who objected to Dr. Kurtkoti’s interpretation of tho 
Rliastras and Ranatana Dhaima and dictum that for Haiijans to embrace t^^ikhism was 
no conversion. Prior to (mmmencement of the session, their si)okesmen were closeted 
with Dr. Kurtkoti for seveial hours and lequested Jiim to delete the reference to 
conversion but tlie Piesident, it was undeistood, offered to withdraw from the session 
rather than suj)press his convictions. 

In announcing their withdrawal from further sittings of the Mahasahha session, 
Sanatanist leaders declared that they had explained to the President tho genesis of the 
organisation of the M ahasabha viz., that it was to be and act as a liody which, with¬ 
out interfering witli or distuildng the tendencies of any section of the Hindu Com- 
rnunity—“in which we welcome Kikhs. .lams and P.uddhists”,—was to jirotect their 
interests as rentes cntiiig as a wliole and this had heiui tlie guiding principle of the 
Hindu Mahasaliha hitlKuto. Conveision oj lueaehing conversion from one section in¬ 
to another had never hern ju'innttid to eomo vithin the seojie of the Mahasabha’s 
work much less could that le adv(eat(d fjom the jdatfoim of the Bahha’s annual 
gathoiing like the piesent ono. 

At its evening session, tlie Mahasahha adopted five resolutions, the most important 
of them hoing, 


The OruMiTKin Chutlak 

The Sahha condemned the anti-Ilindn (iinmukhi eiicnlar in tlie North-West Fron¬ 
tier as a direct attack on tlto language and culture of tlie Hindu aJid Sikh minoritie.s 
in tlu' Fjontier and decided to feum a iloputation of the Sahha. tcgethei with bikh 
leadens, to wait on 11. F. the Viceroy in that connection. 

IvEMOVAL OF UNTOUniABILITY 

Tiie Sabha reiterated the resolution )tassLd in tlie I’oona session on tho subject of 
rcnnoval of untouchability and called on the Hindus throughout India to carry into 
efiiu 1 the said lesolution with a Aiew to jncseivirig the iiiU'giity of tho Hindu 
Soeit't^. It icafilrmed the previous resolutions for giving equal access to all Hindus, 
irr('Sj)(H!tive of cask' or eieed, to all luihlic amenities and institutions such as schools, 
wells, tanks, ghats, hotels, roails, parks, dliaima.salas and public places of worship. 

Tlie Sablia furtlier reaflirmed its faitb that untouchability is not regarded as part 
of the Hindu rcdigion or social system. 

Abolition of Caste 

Tho Sahlia recommondcnl to tlie Hindus the abolition of all distinctions in the 
Jliiidu Society based on birtli or caste in spheres of ])uhlic, social and political life 
as tliey ai'o out of place in tho present ago. 

Another resolution felicitated His Higliness (he Maharaja of Gwalior on his assump¬ 
tion of llie K'lns of his administration. 

All lesolutious were pa.ssed unanimously but speaking oii tlie untouchability roso- 
lulioii, Mr. lid/hho/, Depressed (Masses loader from J’oona, declared that some cons- 
tiiictive work for tlic ujdift of llaiijaiis would bo far more welcome than such reso¬ 
lutions and syra[)athios. 

Tlie resolution on tho anti-Hindi Gurmukhi circular v:as moved by Rai Bahadur 
Mdnir Chand Klinnna of Peshawar. 

Speaking on tliis resolution. Dr. Radha Kumud Miikherjce said that it was not a 
local question but ono afTecting the culture of all India because the circular did great 
violence to international law. Tlie resolution was passed unanimously. 

The lesolution on Harijans was moved by Principal Devichand of JToshiarpur. Mr. 
Rajbhoj jirocccded to criticise Dr. Ambedkar, but was checked by the President, who 
said he would not allow any ])ersonal remarks. 

This rosolutioii ns well’ as two others relating to Hindus in Kashmir and the 
orders recently issued by the Northern Command as affecting the Hindu personnel in 
their services, were passed unanimously, whereafter the Mabasabha adjourned. 
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Sikhs’ Address ^ n • i 

A feature of the session was the interest evinced in it by Sikhs. The Gurusingh 
Hahha presented an address to Dr. Xurtkoti at the open se.ssion, stating that if Hari- 
jaus wished to stay where they were, it was well and good. 

Sikhs, in the course of their address, said ; “If the Depressed Classes choose to 
remain where they are, wo ary perfectly satisfied, but if they cannot bo persuaded 
<0 remain whore tiiey are, then we expect that you will see them join the Sikh reli¬ 
gion, which, in loftiness of its ideals and in feelings of brotherhood and equality 
oc(!nj|)ics a unique position. ^Vo beseech you to save tlio Depressed Classes from em¬ 
bracing cither 'Jhristianity or Islam, for we cannot tolerate the idea of their ado[)tiug 
any foreign religion.” 

Third Day—Lahore—23rd October 1936 

The Mahasabha concluded this evening, after passing a numher of resolutions. 

At the outset,^ Bhai Parmanatid^ who occupied the Chair temporarily in the 
absence of Dr. Xurtkoti, explained the genesis of his difforenco with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. Ho said that Pandit Malaviya wanted to entrust the election work 
to the Congress Nationalist Party, wliereas Hhai Ihirmanand was strongly of opinion 
that as long as election was by separate electorates, the Hindu Alahasabha must 
canvass for Hindu seats. Ho instanced the case of the United Province's where the 
Hindus were 80 per cent of the pofiulation and said that it would be suicidal to 
entrust^ their interests to the Congress Nationalists. 

Bhai Parmanand also exjdained why the Mahasabha I’andal was not given to 
Harijans for use and stated that the organisers feared that the two wings of ffarijans 
might create rowdyism. 

Award Condemned 

The Mahasabha condemned the Communal Award and the 'Government’s eommuual 
policy as anti-national and undemocratic, and reaffirme<l its faith that the best solu¬ 
tion of the Indian communal problem was an international solution as embodied in 
various minority treaties aceeptod by so many States after tho war in Europe, 
including Turkey. 

There was a heated discussion culminating in confusion at one stage over a reso¬ 
lution urging the stoppage of tho slaughter of cows and other animals in Brijinandal 
(birtli-place of Sri Xrishua) at Mathura. 

_ The resolution was passed together with Mr. Narinjandas’ amendment that in case 
this demand was not conceded by He' end of .December, 193G, active stops, in the 
nature of Satyagraha, bo adopted by the Mahasabha. 

Bhai Pairaanand, by another amendment, wanted that tlio words “by tho Mahasa- 
blia” be deleted from the above amendment, but Mr. Narinjandas’ ameudmout was 
]'assed amidst cries of “Ilahasahha-ki-jai”. 

Fund eok Sangathan AVork 

The Mahasabha decided to create a permanent fund to enable it to carry on multi¬ 
farious activites for Hindu Sangathan work and to apjmint a committee under the 
})residentship of Mr. .lugal Kishoro Birla to raise tho necessary funds. It was 
also resolved that tlio Hindu National flag, as designed by the Working Committee, 
expressing the central ideas of Hindu nationalism and spirituality, bo adopted. 

Tho Mahasabha deplored tho acts of serious rioting, bloodshed and arson in Rom- 
f'ay and criticised the attitude of Muslims with regard to the legitimate exercise of 
their religious riglit by Hindus. 

Tho meeting recommended that Hindus all over India should congregate from time 
to timo in their respective villages, towns and cities to exchange views on tho vari¬ 
ous problems facing Hindus and for spreading tlio propaganda of tho Maliasahha. By 
another resolution, the Mahasabha condemned the statement made to the press by 
certain individuals against the President of tho Hindu Mahasabha and expressed its 
fullest oonfidenco in him. 

A resolution recommended that immediate steps be taken to improve tho phy*cial 
condition of tho Hindus and that military schools and volunteer corps be started 
in order to ei»ble Hindus better to defend their hearths and homes. 

In his closing remarks Dr. Xurtkoti maintained that liis interpretation of the 
Shastras was a correct one and said that Sikhs were part and parcel of Hindus and 
ho was glad to find that they were such a bravo and martial people. 

The Mahasabha at this stage concluded its session. 



The Bengal Hindu Conference 

Mr. Chatterjee*8 Opening Address 

A^fth a view to discussing tlio grave problems which the Ilindii community had to 
bloc, a session of the Bengal Hindu Conference was hold at tlio hall of the Indian 
>\sso(;iatinn, Calcutta on the 15th. August 1936. Dr. Radhakumud Mukhcrjee ju'esidod 
<'in(l 8j. Ramananda Chatterjee opened the j)rocoedings. 

In opening the Conference, 8j. Ramananda Chatterjee said that the entire Hindu 
community, especially that in Bengal, had been faced with a grave crisis. It might 
be thought that the Hindus have been put in a difficult situation. But it was through 
dangers and difficulties that a nation’s worth was tasted. The younger section 
among them should on no account feel di.sappointod nor would it be proper for the 
older people who were approaching their ends to lose heart. 

i^j. (^hatierjee at present could not clearly find out hy what exact moans the 
revival of the'Hindu (;ommunity would ho accornplislicd, but lie believed in his heart 
of hearts that the great community would suffer no downfall. For that, however, 
they should not roly upon fate but should rely u{)on their courage, strength and 
honesty of pur]K)se. 

It was not a mere belief of his, proceeded the speaker, but the })astniistory oft the 
Community wo\ild substantiate it. Through vicissitudes of fortune, storms and stress, 
tlicy liad continued to manage their existeuee and maintain their culture and civili¬ 
sation ; whereas only the names of many ancient nations existed to-day. The re¬ 
cent discoveries in Mohonjo-daro would go to ))rove that the Hindus had inherited 
their ancient culture and tradition from their forefathers thousands of years ago. 

That might be criticised as boasting on tho part of tho Hindus : but no nation 
could live witliout firm confidence in their own selves. Kabindranath had sung that 
India’s chariot of progress had jiassed through tho uneven track of rise and fall. 
To'day she mi^ht have lost her position but it might not be long for her to regain 
that glory which had once been hers. 

Tliere were some facts, pointed out tho speaker, the recounting of which might 
hearten the heart of the Hindus. India’s cultural intluonee had sfiroad over far off 
lands in the distant )»art. By sword she did not conquer those countries. Her 
conquest was Hint of culture, the signs of which were still extant in those regions. 

The Hindu of to-day were well known for their toleration and respect for other 
people’s views and .sentiments. Under tho new constitution they had boon grouped 
as deneral Scats. Government, by this procedure, had indirectly admitted that the 
Jliiidus did not exist for their own commiuiity alone but strove for tho welfare of 
cvei’v community. 

While the other communities had sought their own interests, tho Hindus alone 
endeavoured for tho common weal. The worst feature of tho communal award was 
that it had divided the country into so many watertight compartments and negatived 
the ideal of nationalism. 

Uiscussiiig the social problems, Sj. Chatterjeo pointed out that tho most important 
subjects that should attract their attention wore women’s welfare and tho right of 
selieduled castes. That religion which went to harm tho interests of the society 
should never be deemed as a true religion. According to 'shastras’ it might be modi¬ 
fied when neccs.sity arose. 

Thorq had boon a persistent decrea.so in tho number of women in tho Hindu 

community. There might be a number of reasons for this state of affairs, In Bengal 

tho number of birth of girls wore loss than that of boys. Unlike western people 
women hero committed more suicides than men. Death duo to child-birth inej’oasod 
mortality among them. This problem of women’s welfare, according to the speakei, 
was not less important than political problems facing tho community. 

As regards the rights of tho scheduled castes, Chattorjoe would not say much 
but would point to the great saying of poet Uhandidas that man was above all the 

rest. Unless they were given their just rights political salvation would remain far 

distant. 

Bengalee Hindus had been ousted from the industrial life of the province. Jute 
mills, cloth mills, sugar mills etc., woro mostly in the hands of the foreigners and 
})Ooplo from other provinces, Very good cotton was grov/n in this province, but the 
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A^^ricultiird Dopartmeiit of tho Govoriirnont, for roasoQS best known to tliom, wore not 
(i I rooting," tiioir attention towanis it. Sea-voya'^o being nrobibited by the ’Shastras’ tlie 
art of navigation had passed into tho hands of the Mohamodans of places like Chitta¬ 
gong and foreigners. 

d'ho iiiimbt'r of Hindus among Iho agiicniturists was decreasing. Tliat was not a 
goo(l sign. The race which dissociated itself from the earth was sure to lose its vita¬ 
lity. If the Hindu youths went to tho villages and settled there as agriculturists then 
considerable bonelit would have accrued to tho community loading to tho suppiession 
of crime against Hindu women. 

Referi-iug to political situation in tho country, Sj Ohatterjoe nointod out that tho 
(Jomraunal Awa'‘d had totally ignored the claims of the Hindus. The memorial which 
they lately sent to the authorities had also been summarily rejected. Hut 
that should not dishearten them in a.iy way. For, the Hindus in the past had 
maintained their existence and in tho present would maintain it and by so doing, 
would contribute something that would olevate tho entire nation. 

The Presidential Address 

A dismal picturo of tlie present position of Hengal was drawn by • Dr. Radha- 
kumuil Mookerjee in the course of his presidential address. Thanks to the political 
preoccnjiations and factions of the loaders at the top, the fouiidatious of national 
lifti and prosperity have, he opined, been neglected and weakened, so that Bengal 
to-day stands as tho poorest province in India , with proiiortionatoly the least revenue, 
and oven her rovouuo rosourcos rendered incapable of e.xpansion. 

Tho Hengaloe to-day is tho most hoavily taxed Indian who pays most to tho State 
and gets the least from it. No wonder that every Bengalee, Moslem and. Hindu, is now 
losing to his brethren of other provimms in all walks of national life, cultural, 
economic and administrative. Planned national economy alone can cope with tlio 
situation created by tho planned economies of national governiiKUits all over the world, 
was Dr. Mookurji’s emphatic opinion. 

Dealing with the common woes from tho new dispensation, Dr. Mookerji poiutod 
out that some of these will fall more heavily on our Moslem bieihron, on the 
millions of down-trodden and poverty-striekeu peasantry wlio form the majority of 
tho provincial population. 

This plionomeual poverty of Bengal, he said, is not her natural portion hut an 
artificial creation, the consequence of an unscientific Federal Finance which, on 
account of unjustifiable deductious levied liy the (Icntre, leaves to the province 
residual revenue that is hopelessly inadequate to its present and future needs, the 
needs of its expanding population. Bombay, witli its population of 19 millions, 
whi<di is less tlian even half of Bengal, has been granted a residual revenue far in 
exc(‘ss ot that given to FJeiigal, 

Pengars roveniie position lias sulTered so disastrously by more default, because 
her leaders, oflieial or non-official, have not jmt her financial case and claims against 
Federation in a proper and persistent manner. With a gross revenue exceeding 
37 crores per annum, she has boon dismissed with a short slirift with a rovenuo of 
uiily about 11 erores to feed 20 millions of lier children, while more business like 
Bombay lias filched a rovenne of over 15 erores to feed only her 19 millions. Tho reve¬ 
nue per head in Bengal is appallingly low, as compared with most other provinces. 

W"orId-forces have also conspired with domestic factors against Bengal’s pros¬ 
perity. The brunt of economic dejirossion has laid low all her national key industries 
on which that prosperity deponds, viz., coal, tea and jute. Planuod national 
economy alone can cope with the situation created by the planned economies of 
national governments all over the world. 

Along with jute, Bengal’s agriculture is at its worst, with licr dying rivers, with 
absence of schemes of river-training and control of floods, or of plans for opening 
up now sources of irrigation on which provinces like tho Punjab and Sind have been 
spending crores. A non-paying agriculture is now in tho grip of a hopeless indebted¬ 
ness which the country is not yet seriously handling. A policy of drift will only bo 
drifting towards a revolution. 

But Bengal is robbed not merely of her revenue and the resources of recovery, 
she is also robbed of her territory. She lias lost to other provinces the best of her 
regions, some of her healthiest districts, rich mines, and prosperous plantations. She 
has also lost to them a sturdy population. Her loss is not merely material, but 
moral and cultural. 
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Nearly four million Bengalis are now living as exiles, and discontented minorities, 
in Bihar’ and have fuither caused to their mother-country a loss of annual revenue 
assessed at nearly two croics of rupees. The partition of Bengal still remains. 

IBs late Majesty the King-Emperor, while announcing its annulment, promised a 
well-considered solution of frontier problems. The 8'mon Commission also suggested 
a Boundaries Commission to settle these problems regarding boundaries. 

Even Orissa has seceded from Bihar as a linguistic and cultural unit. It is 
Bengal alone that must always lose. She cannot call back her exiled sons, nor claim 
the territories which are hers by hotli history and right. The territorial problem is 
no less urgent than the hnancial problem of Bengal, but her leaders are equally 
ajiathetic to both. 

Turning to the communal problem, which has split the country from top to 
bottom into warring communities whom the coming Constitution will not permit to 
miit(‘ from i)romoting the good of the whole, Dr. Mookerjee said : The Constitution 
is based in a ruthless and thorough-going manner upon communal electorate and 
jepresentation which rests fundamentally, not on the conco])tion of common citizen- 
sliip, but on the conception of communities as so many separate nationalities. The 
Constitution intends that the Hindus and Moslems must consider and organise them¬ 
selves as sejiarate nationalities, and not as nationals of the same 8tate. 

The Constitution is not planned as a democracy and will not give any scope to 
the growth of nationalism upon which democracy is based. Our Moslem brethren 
may gloat over their ill-gotten gains from the Communal Award. But their exulta¬ 
tion will be only for a time when they will lliid that what the Constitution has 
given tliem is only a little power over the Hindus but hardly any jiovvors of real 
self-government, while what they have gained will be of no help to them in solving 
the problem of dire jioverty in which their masses, the rural millions, are deeply sunk. 

The political classes at the top may be swejit away by a revolution from telow. It 
is only a united national ellort of llindus and Moslems that can avert the coming 
catastrophe. 

in the face of this impending national disaster and economic crisis, cannot Hindus 
and Moslems unite as brethren, as children of a common soil, of the same mother 
Earth, scrap the Communal Award, which divides tliem, by an agreement of their 
own, and i»roceed boldly to recapture the lost position and prosperity of Bengal, to 
build her up as a vigorous democracy in a spirit of equality, fraternity and liberty, 
on the basis of equal jiartiiership in legislation and administration V And, in this 
high endeavour, by accomplishiug which Bougal can once more give lead to ludia, 
it is our Moslem bretlireu who can take the lead and show the way ! 

Dealing with the Hindu jiroblem. Dr. .Mookeiji showed how the coming (foustitu- 
tiou will specially handicap the Hindus of Bengal, whose ease was recently repre¬ 
sented, under the loudership of Boot Tagore, to the 8ocretary of State. Sounding a 
pessimistic note, the ITesidont said : 

“But even the tallest of us do not count with tlio (Joveriimont of tho day, who 
are bent upon repressing the Hiudus in every way. By a stroke of the pou, tlio 
(Joveriiment lias siruek at all the pi ogress that tliey have made, and tho place they 
liave won for themselves iu tlie Goverumeut of the country by nearly a century of 
effort and enlightenment, 

“The British Government forget that in repressing tJie Bengali ifindu they are 
leally repressing their best work in India. Tho Bengali iliudii is tho child of 
British rule, of tho modern spirit it has introduced to India to its greatest credit. 
And the Congress also forgets that Goverumeut liits tho Congress by hitting the 
Bengali Hindu as its foremost exponent.” 

Criticising the Communal Award, Dr. Mookerjee said : “Nowhere iu the world is 
there any such spectacle of a minority being further weakened in tho interests of tho 
majority and of a majority being further strengthened at the cost of the minority. 
The result of it is that tho Bengal Hindus, who form nearly 45 per cent of the 
population, will form only a third of the legislature, while their cultured classes 
will dwindle even to a fifth. 

“This construction of a Constitution by mere counting of heads does not take 
into account the amount of the contributions which tho Hindu minority of Bengal 
make to the general progress and prosperity of tho province and towards the main¬ 
tenance of the State itself. 

“The statistics of Government show that nearly tliree-fourths of tho revenue of 
Bengal is contributed by the Hindus whoso cultural contributions will be evident 
from the fact that they contribute as much as G4 p. c. of literate population, more 
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than 80 por c(3nt of tho sohoDl-'^oin'^ population an 1 about 87 p. o. of I ho 80 

per coat of tho medical and 8:{ por coat of IJiakini;', lii.siiraaco and FA'chaa^^o business. 

‘hSIiould a comiannily that has done so mucli for their country l)o forcibly ousted 
Iroin its polititial lifij and (iovorumont ? ShouI<l their Aloslom brothrtsa l )0 a party to 
this {];larin^ injustice which has boon inihcted upon tlio Hindus like a bolt from 
the blue V 

In this (.‘oniicction Dr. jMookei-j(3e sovoioly criticised tlio Conj:ro;ss attitude and said ; 
“Tho Con;;'ress now pi'otends to defeat communalisin by the woaj)Ous of socialism and 
eommuiiisin. Knowledi^Ui (tone's, l)ut wisdom liiiyois ! And communism will loiuj 
huger as a remot 3 issue I In the meanwhile, tin^ monster of cornmnnalism will 

devour the whole l)ody-j>olilii3 and disintegrate the State. There will bo left no 

Indian nation but any number of warring communities. 

“Tho fact is that tloi Congri'ss is i-etreating fiom its ideals in fear of tlie Moshnns 
wliO are in liot pursuit, and has at last taken nhuge under the sheltei of a lofty and 
< osmopolitan indin’ereiiee to tho (’ommuiial Awaid to which llu; Moslums ai'o not 
indifl’eront. Doth (kmgress and (lovernnicnt are out, to placate Moslems and biddine, 
for their favour. Tim (lovtunment has beatcui liollow the Congress and weaned fiom 
it its Moslem inembeis. TJie pursuit by tlu! Compe.ss of tlie phanfom of llindii- 
Moslem unity has bt'en defeated by a sti-ony .Vii';lo-Moslein unity which is expi-essed 
and embodied in tho new Constitution. Tlie Constitution is based on distiaist of the 
ilindus and Congiuiss. 

“And so, after fifty ^ears of all their saerih'ce, suffering, and service for their 
eoiintry, the Doiigali Ilindus, who founded tlie Congress and bavo done so much for 
it, must now bo sad to think to what political plight they have been reduced by tho 
Congress to whom they had so long blindly trusted for achieving their political 
emancipation ! Tt is a grim ii-oiiy that the Congress tliat first worked with faith 
in constitutional activity and agitation, then gave it up as moudicant politics, dabbled 
in direct action and non-co-operation in a spirit of idealism, then gave tliom U[> as 
iirijjractiealile, is now imturning witli vengonanee to tho very jiaths and methods of 
liberal, moderatig airl mendicant politics which it had condemned so violently and is 
now 01 ‘gauismg with fi'verish enthusiasm the elections to tho legislature under a 
Constitution wlucli is universally condemned in every [larticular ! The pity is that, 
in the meanwhile in liens,al, the (tungress will lind that it has hardly a place to lill 
in tho logi>-^laiure. This is the rich harvest it will reap after all its labours throiigli 
these long years ! 

ITow can liindii liengal take farther risks under such indilTerout leadership V— 
asked the President and (puiied that the liengal Hindus must rebuild their shattered 
foitunes in tlimr own wav by their own organisations. 

Assorting that the Hindus have never claimed separate electorates, Dr. Mookm-jee 
said ; “But if separate electorate and representation is to bo the ordor of tho day, 
tlio Hindus do not ligh, shy of such s^-paralimi if tho Moslems insist on it. Put Ihi'y 
object to half-ineasuics of sc[)aralion wliioli ari* not good for either community. 

‘'As I liavo already slated, sepai’ate electorate anil sejiarato j'cjircsentation aie dicta¬ 
ted by a souse ol sepaiate nationality. Soparatt* electoiate and separate n'prcsonfa-- 
lion do not go with a joint purse. If (immunities must separate at elections, and also 
in legislation and administration, tiiey should separate with their puiSA's too. 

“Let tlio ilindus and Moslems frankly organise tbeinscIveH as si'parato nationalities 
from top to bottom, eacJi fostering its own national culture by ils own isisourccs, and 
then let them unite in an All-Dengai Fedeial As.sembly. The federal i.le.i and not tliat 
of a Unitary State will suit Bengal better in the iiresont state ol sepaiatiou between 
tho Hindus aud Moslems. 

“It is also very necessary in the inteicsts of both Jliiidu and Moslem cultures that 
there should be first a separation in education, as has been done in Canada, in tho 
separate schools for tlie Buglish and French. Both Hindu and Moslem (jiiltiii'es stand 
to gain from a separate treatment. Tlio Mijslcms riglity object to mucli of lliiidii 
Bengali literature as being rejmgnant to their state and tradition. Tlieir dnldrcii 
should bo fed upon tlie literature of tlicir own creation, which is more in consonaiic (3 
witli their religions and racial ideals. 

“Similarly, the Hindn youths irhmI nut lie fed upon any compromising liteiatuii' 
which will be devoid of life for them. Religion has b(‘on too much mixiM up with 
politics in the coming Constitution. It sliould come with far greater titiiesi and pndit 
into education. Belli Hindus and Moslems have Ikhui suffering gihwously fiom a s,cd- 
less education. The separate school system will be the only remedy. 

34 
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Betwcon ilio Ilindii and tlio Moslem there cannot bo any fusion of cultures, but 
there may be a federation of the two cultures in the higher grades of education. 
Slill India has felt tlio need for a separate Hindu and Moslem university to the 
advantage of both. Our communal dilfereiices can only bo solved on the basis of a 
more tlioiongh-going scheme and not mere convenient half-measures of separation. 

“In eonelusion, I do hope and pray that the Hindu and Moslem will still be 
able to unite as national of llio same ISlate on the basis of a common citizenship on 
t('ims of equality and fraternity in every sj)here of their common national life, with 
due regard for their sojairate cultural interests and recover for their common mother 
count)y its lost position of p)imacy among the provinces of India.” 


The Bengal Hindus’ Memorial 

A largely-signed memorial of representative} Bengal TTindus for a revision of the 
of tho Communal Award, which was supported by a monster meeting at the Calcutta 
Town Hall on iliu 15th. July 1936 pri'sided over by Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore and 
numerous moedings in districts, was sent to the Secretary of State for India. In this 
connection it may bo stated that a canard was issued some time back in newspapers that 
the Socretai'y of State might be j|)rcvailod upon to revise tlio Communal Award so far 
as Bengal was coiKioriicd if a weighty and intluential memorial was submitted to him. 

In the e.ourse ol liis s]>eeeh ])residing over tho meeting Poet Tagore said 
“The shadow of the dark age lias fallen upon Europe. Slie seems boisterously 
eager to put out tlio light and ideals wliich shi^ bersidf specially brought to tho now 
age and her newspapers to-day are full of malevolent measures taken by dictatorial 
jiowers against tlioir victims to kt'cp them eripjiled for good or tlirust them com- 
jiletely aside. I shrink from comparing with some of those acts the introduction in 
ouj' country of a scheme in which there will remain no scnijile to wrench off one 
of Ibe most sensitive roots of our growing national being.” 

“The incident”, added Dr. Tagore, “will ajipear too small and passed over in 
silent ajiailiy by tho lai-giw world, for those who arc helplessly affected by it suffer 
from tho crudest insults—tlie insult of insignificance. However, for us the oiioimity 
is such that 1 felt asliarned to claim the jirivilege of old age and failing health and 
drawn out of my accustomed seclusion, cry my warning oven if it be a cry in tho 
wilderness. 

“The Communal Award, carrying tho malediction of separated political life, lias 
boon pronounced even iijion groups of e()mmiiuitios in our country that didn’t want 
it. The Indian body politic is divided into (iighteeii ditferoiit sections. Mahatma 
(Jandhi described this juocess as vivisection of the body politic which emerges as a 
carcase out of this operation.” 

Dr. Kaliiudranath Tagore continued ; “For reasons which need not bo oxolained 
Hindus are handicapped most in tho coming constitution and Bengal Hindus instead 
of receiving any protection, being in a minority, have sjiecially boon singled out for 
reduction in their reprosoiitatiou even below their natural population strength by 
weightagu beiug cast against them. Though a tacit compliment, it is an open assault 
employing novel ])olitieal arithmetic invidious enough to turn the methods of respon¬ 
sible government into most irresponsible means by which one community is made 
permanently independent of the co-operation of the other while wielding the right 
to oppress it, if it so chooses. 

“1 beg to remind our rulers tliat even worse than tho commercial exploitation 
of our economic life is this political iioisoniug of our national blood, worse than 
punishing subjects on suspicion without trial for an indefinite jieriod, for it is 
punisliing the future, au eternal damnation for acts of disobedience, real or imaginary, 
proved or improved. 

“Ever since tho very suggestion of this proposal”, })roceoded Dr. Tagore, “the 
atmosphere qt tho ITovinee became turbid with a passion menacing the amenities 
of civilised life. Already tlie spirit of wanton destiiictivcuess seemed to be creeping 
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even in tho commonwualtli of litoratiiro. This is tlio first rod si^MuU of daiij^ur 
presaging fatal collision botweon noiglibonring communities whoso duty it is to 
create a comprohonsive life of common wolfaro/’ 

“We, Iliiidus must not grudge tho favoured partnors of our destiny tho sudden 
shower of gifts so long as it lasts”, advised Dr. Tagore. “Tiio !;only cause of anxiety 
lies in tho sureness of reaction that will follow wlien saturation point is reached and 
yot satiety remains distant wlien indulgence, in an one-sided game, crosses the 
bounds of even autocratic decency. The most ill-omened aspect of the problem 
which frightens us is wlnm wo realise the absurdity of bringing arguments to tho 
present question, being perfectly certain that our rulers lon;^-traineil in parliamentary 
ethics know better than ourselves that communal division in a political organisation 
is fatal to its elTectiveness.” Meanwhile Dr. Tagore asked his Hindu brethren never 
to lose temper and aggravate injury into suicide, “ft is not difference in oppor¬ 
tunities wliich in itself is dangerous but tho mental attitude created through it, an 

attitude of exultation on the one side that recklessly pushes its triumph with 
immediate impunity to ungenerous extremes and on the other side reseutrnmit and 
rankling seeking <o find outlets often in a wrong manner and unreasonable excuses.” 

Tho Poet concluded, “I was born too early for this post-\yar ago of disillusion¬ 
ment. j liave had my moral sustenance from tho much-maligned Victorian agog 

through its lileiaturo and its struggling faith in humanity, as it reached us across the 
sea. To-day when wo hnd all through tho West ruthless rej»rossion of fi’eedom and 
that callously arrogant cynicism which is indifferent to widespread hurnau misery 
and injustice, 1 still must, almost against all contrary cvidonce, jdace my conlidcnco 
in tlie soiisitivoness to tlio ideals of humanity which I considered as the characte¬ 
ristic trait of tiie western mind. And therefore when I grow, aware in our own 
neiglibourhood of some far-roaciimg and deeply laid diplomatic move wlii(di moans 
permanently holding paralysed in its meshes onr Jiituro for tho sake of a tighter 
grip upon our vitals, 1 still fool inclined to appeal to tho chivalrous humanity of the 
Englishman reiireseutiiig tho be.'.t ideals of western culture. I believe that if tliose 
ideals that show signs of dilapidation were restored once again and somehow brought 
to bear oven uiioii Indian politics, if pi'.eplo that detormiuo the fate of this country 
could win in our hearts tlie prestige of unswerving faiiqilay, it will not only add to 
the credit of their civilisation hut to their worldly bonoht in the long run. If those 
that have called this meeting had no such faith, conscious or uneoiiscious iii this 

race, then this m(!utiug is foolish and devoid of moaning. I am sure, even though 

they may not clearly deliuo it to themselves, they are eeidaiii that the higher 

stratum of English life does not solely constitute of persons like the late Premier 

who botrayed his often-pronounced ideals when they concerned India or some 

Viceroy, wiio cleverly navigated tho Wliite P.vper boat into the stagnant water of 

unanimity and who must liavc inwardly chuckled at all our discomlitures and blunders 
of inexperience. If this pathetic faith which dies hard is an illusion, then let us 

leave this cliild’s i)lay of meetings and conferences and exclusively concentrate our 

attention to build our own history in unaided and dignified aloofness and in patient 
wisdom. Or even fall back upon tlie stoic indifference of tho firiontal mind, inhirfe- 
renco that unconsciously prepares the soil for unwelcome and unexpected <;ataclysm.” 

Resolutions 

Tho following resolutions woro unanimously adopted by the Conforonco : 

“Ibis Conference of the Hindus of Bengal whole-heartedly supports the memorial 
submitted on their behalf to tho Secretary of Slate for a modilicaliou of the Com¬ 
munal Award, which is aiiti-National and undemocratic and wholly unjust to tho 
Bengal Hindus, which curtails the existing rights and will operate as a luuiitive 
measure against them. 

“Tliis mooting requests tho Secretary of State to take action under Section 308 (4) 
of the Government of India Act for purposes of redressing tho wrongs iullicted on 
the Hindus of Bengal by tho Communal Award and further submits that any 
assurance to the contrary such as that given by tlie Government of India in I heir 
communique of 2nd July 1935 cannot override a provision of tho statute and thereby 
render it inoperative only where the Hindu minority is concerned. 

“This mooting appoints a Committee with power to add to their number to take 
effective steps to secure the reversal of tho Communal Award.” 
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Memorial Rejected by Secretary of State 

In fli(' eoniNn of a Icttor to the Oovoruor-Oonoral-in-Couucil, thu Murquoss of Zui- 
Uujcl I'nvc tlu' follow ini; reason for rejootin;; the jn-ayor ; 

“J iiia'le it al'uii'lantly clear that His Majesty’s (lovr>rnment waniM not propose 
any alfmalien of the (_!ommnnaI Awaid under this section (See. .‘>08 (4) of the Govt, 
(d India Aid, I9d5) exeeid, wilh the assent of th(' communities atTected.” 

Aft(')‘ rcfeinn;; lo ids s])e('ch in the Lords, the State Secretary says : ‘‘There is, 
of eoursi\ no intention of depailin;; from this undindakini;' of His Majesty’s (Jovorn- 
inent. and aecordin;;Iy it would serve no useful pui'|»ose for the Goveiainient to re- 
discuss at this staye. the difficult issues raised in the memorial.” 


The Sindh Hindu Conference 

The ses'.ion of the Sindh Hindu CenfcH'iice was held at Sukkur on tlio Slst. 
ncccinbcr 1636 and 1st. January 1937, undei the piesideuey of JJhai ParcDiUUKiud. 
Till' followiiiy are cKcopts ftom the jiresidenti.d addiess ; — 

‘The piesent is tlie time of {>eculiar pelitioal uniest in tlie (‘-ountiy. AVe are in the 
midst of a yieat excitement on Jiecoiint of the ele(dions to the jeoviiu'ial Assemhlii's 
heiny in full swiny. As you kuou\ the country is ou the thieshold of the introduc- 
iioii of a juwv system of tiovei iimeiit. Theie are tliiim dilLu’ent iiolitieal parties in 
Iiulia aisi eaidi of them looks upoti this new system fi'om a ditTerent point of view, 
(hie is the Conyress Jiarty, the second, (he Jaherals iiiid the third is the Hindu 
Sabha yioup. 

‘The Conyress is evidently a movement for tlm aMainment of fi’eedom or self- 
yovm nment for tlm country, and takiny it as such, the Conyia'ss shonid lie above 
all parlies. Such, indeed, is (he jiosition which (he Conyress oime oeenpied in the ima- 
yination of (lie jteojde, and its ieadeis even now assert that it still <-ontimies to oceaipv 
the same iiosition. There is no doulit that on Malnitma (hindhi's eominy into (lie lield 
(T action (whollie!’ liis motliods were rip.ht or wiony. is a ditl’erent (piesiion), the Con- 
,'tress was raised to (he level of a I'eal national mo\<'mcnt. He revolutionized tlm wltole. 
system ot political ayitation in this country. Hefoic his appearance, however, it 
should be admitted tliat the Conyress was a jtarly ol constitutional ayitatois aspiiiny 
for sclf-yoveinmciit in tlie countiy. A new constitution aiminy at Hie establislimeni 
of a soil (d’ lesjionsible yovernmeni foi- (lie conntrv is now beiny inti'odueed. The 
leadeis of the Conyiess have now' decio’cd to yo hack to the old position and take 
pait in (ho woikiny of this consti ntioii. It may be with (he ol'jeet of wreekiny it 
tliat they want to enti'r (In' Assemblies, 

H'hom this chaiiye of f>ohh-y it is quite clear that tlie Conyress is now completely 
dcjiaitiiiy from its pi'iiiciples of non-co-opei'ation and civil disobedience. Tims wilii 
its diMcrmination of entenny the h\yislatures and settiny itself up ayaiust the other 
parties scid-Liiiy entry therein. Hie (kinyress ceases to be a national movement and re¬ 
duces itsi'If to the position of a political i>ar(y with a jsudieular creed, based upon 
ionic peculiar political tlieoiies. 

‘Hcsides the Conyiess, as 1 liave said tibove, the Libiwal Lcayuo and the Hindu 
Sabha are tJie other tw'o })arties, All these three are nyrecd ou one Hiiny as their 
linal yood. It is the attainment of conijdete responsible yoveriunont for India. 
Hut as soon as we come to the discussion of the means of acquiriny this, 
we at once enter lijion a field of eoiitroversy. Tlie Conyress jiaidy oven after its 
ii'l'cated failures still believes in adoptiiiy revolutionary mtdiiods ; the Liberals believe 
m Hie eyidutioiiary inocess wdiidi is more dearly exiiressed in Hie term, responsive 
coojieiation. Accordiiiy to the Hindu Hablia yronp, the strenytheniny and organisiny 
of the Hindus is the first necessity for mardiiuy towaials the common yoal. Unity 
is strenyth. IJiiuln unification is the predirainary steji towards Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Thus, accordiny to this theory, shakti is real ISwaiaj. 

T have intentionally left out of account Mr. Jawaliaidars utojiian theories as being 
altoyether beyond the scope of practical politics. He and his followers seem to des- 
nise to look iqioii this eaith and earthly questions in the spirit of practical polities. 
They are always soaiiny Jiiyh in heavens and planning schemes xvhidi have no bear¬ 
ing on our present condition. 
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It has becomo a hat)it with us to hlamo tho third party for uvury ill wo moot 
within India. Wo nover try to look within ourselves but always look outsido and 
place every blame on others. Wo frequently hoar it said that our subjection is duo 
to foruif^n ' intorforouco and wherever there is communal tension, we say that the 
thir<l party is responsible for it. It is quite true that tiie foreign bureaucracy for its 
own stability follows the i)olicy of divide and rule which has been rocoinraoiidod from 
very ancient times to bo adopted by all Governments, whether native or foroi^oi. As 
as wc stand divided and are weak, all our political ends are sure to fail. Now, 
tlioreforo, tho question is ; How to combat this policy and remedy its evil eirccts. 
It is no use saying that this communal tangle will continue asilong as wo hpe a tliird 
j)arty in the country, and in order to bring about communal unity we must first get rid 
of this third party. Such a view is born out of a confusion of ideas. This argument 
puts us in a vicious circle. As long as the communal tension coiitiiuios, there can 
1)13 no self-government and as long as the foreign Government continues there can be 
no unity. Tliis kind of arrangement in a circle takes us nowhere. It. may he true 
that tor(3igners do interfere in these affairs, but it is tiie lack of that character that 
allows this interference by foreigners. 

The Congress from its'start has set before itself Hindu-Muslim unity as its aim. 
It lias tried every possible means to achieve that unity. It lias tried to do so even 
at the cost of Hindus. It tried to bribe the Muslims in innumerable ways and w'cnt 
to the extent of offering them blank cheque.s. It became ready to give up our 
national name Plindii, to give up (he national language Hindi and even to givo_ away 
all our traditions and our national histoiy and our literatui’o in order tc bring the 
Muslim community to its side. The effoMs of the Congress have met with complete 
disaiipointmont and utter failure and now instead of Hindu-Mnslira unity we are 
face to face with Anglo-IMuslim alliance and the isolation of the Hindus. AVhy is 
that so V Simply because' the Congn'ss adoi)ted an utleily wrong policy and followed 
utterly wrong methods. Tho true leini'dy lay in a quite different direetion. The uni- 
tKeation of tho Hindus was tlie lirst step and the only rigid, course to bring about 
Hindu-Muslirn unity. Tho Muslims would have heeii tempted to join the Hindus if 
I hey had soon the Hindus tliemselves united and siioiig, Otherwist', with wliom W'eri3 
they to unite '? How could tliey unite, with Congiessmeii who themselves were iion- 
llindus. Hindu aangatha})^ tlierefore, is the swe quo non of Hindu-Muslirn unity. 

AVo blame ilio ttovernraent for introducing separate cloctorat(\s in this country. 
It may bo true that tlio Government induced the Muslims and oven llio dejiressed 
classes to demand separate electorates. 1 come to the sami} view again tliat if ilie 
leaders of tho Muslims or those of Die deprcssi3d classes had possessed sufiicient in- 
telligeuco and biroiig national character they would have stood against this temptation 
ami tJie Government would have no excuse or reason to introduce sediarato represou- 
talions. The Congress instead of directing its every effort to tho creation of real 
national character, was trying to undermine that character by offeiing special privi¬ 
leges as a price for unity, 

‘Is, therefore, the Government alone to be blamed for this evil ? Tho Congress is 
no less liable to this blame. Thus wdion tho Congress offered to accept ^Muslim de¬ 
mands as bribe to get tho Muslims on its side, tlio Government too offered ihem 
liighor bribes and as the gift of special [)rivileges w'as in the liands of tho t^vernmont 
the Muslim leaders entered into a pact wdth the Govornmout. 

‘I liave said that tho Congress is responsible to a great degree for tho introduction 
of separate electorates. Tho Congress agreed to it in tho Lucknow Pact and in Uie 

Nohru Report and even at the Round Table Conforonco in London and when his 

Majesty’s Government gave its Communal Decision perpetuating this evil in the new 
constitution, the Congress, instead of o])posiug it, adopted a [)olicy of neutrality. 

‘As separate electorates for different communities are indirectly a creation of the 
Congress, the Congress claiming to rejirosent Hindus, Muslims and others, has got 
absolutely no right to interfere in the election of the Hindus as long as tho Commu¬ 
nal Decision and the sei)arate electorates remain. Their plea of capturing tho legisla¬ 
tures so as to stop tlie reactionaries from using these legislatures for bad purpose, 
has no legs to stand on. Other parties may have differences with the Congress but 
tiiat does not moan that the Hindu 8abha or tho Liberal Party would propose and 

support such candidates whoso success would bo harmful to the interests of tho 

country. Tho Congress, on (lie other Jiand, used to preach boycott of Councils as tho 
foundation of non-cooperation. They should either confess in plain w^ords that they 
have given up their non-cooperation altogether or they should only render their sup- 
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port to such mon as, in their view, would not go against the interests of the country 
but in no case make the capturing of legislatures as the chief plank of their own. 

‘The Congress theory is that they are sending Congressmen into the legislatures 
for wrecking the constitution and for sotting up a constituent Assembly for preparing 
a now constitution for India. The past experience of the Congress as well as all 
reason goes against this theory. The Swaraj Party was formed with a similar object. 
The late Doshbandhii Das, a groat leader ana a great lawyer, assorted that there 
would be Swaraj as soon as dyarchy was ended. By some ‘ means he succeeded in 
obstructing dyarchy hut even then no Swaraj came. Again wo cannot ovoriooh iho 
fact that tiiore exists a provision in the constitution itself that in case the opposition 
party succeeded in preventing the machinery of the constitution to work, the Gover¬ 
nor will bo quite competent to keep it goiDg^ The late Pandit Motilal Nehru, tlio 

loader of the Swaraj Party, made this experiment in the course of the two Assem¬ 
blies and at the Lahore session of the Congress in 1929 ho confessed that their ex- 

]»oriment had failed and they had not been able to take their country even one inch 

towards Swaraj. They simply blundered in wasting their energy for’ six years. 

‘However, my chief objection to this theory stands on another ground. Even 
adinitling that in some provinces in which the Hindus are in a majority and in 

which the Congress couid got a majority in legislatures, the Congress Party might 
do something to tackle with the constitution, I fail to understand how the 
Congress party could oven think of making any such attomp^t in provinces, where 
the Hindus are in a minority and in which the number of Congress members can 
in no case exceed onc-fiftli of the total number of mombors. And if it is to bo 
acknowledged that they would bo simply helpless in such a legislature, why should 
the Congress Parliamentary Board create a serious split among tiio Hindus in those 
provinces and make them incur an expenditure of thousands and lakhs only to 
gratify the whims of the Congress ])arty V Now, another experiment is before us. 
The Congress party by means of its bluffing, succeeded in capturing all the Hindu 
seats in the Central Assembly, but what has it done ? Have they succeeded in 

fulfilling any of the i)romises made to the people ? 1 say none. Their work in the 
Assembly is very mucli the same as that of the other parties in the last Assembly. 
h>omo of tlio Congress members made loud speeches and a section of the press 

applauded their work by saying that they had defeated the Government so many 

many times but it should be remembered that vsimilar speeches were made in the 
previous Assemblies and similar defeats iullictod on tne Government, and the 
(lovernment in sjdto of tlieso speeches and defeats, went on as merrily as before. 
There was not the least symptom of wrecking the constitution. 

‘Another point : The Congressmen aro supposed to bo Satyagrahis. How does 

it conform to their conscience to take an oatli of loyalty to the Crown and 

promise to discharge faithfully their duties while at tho same time keep a mental 
reservation that they would do their utmost to wreck tho constitution V 

‘If the Congress lias no right to run elections on behalf of the Hindus, who 
has that right ? It is tho Hindu Mahasabha. The real objection to tliis view is 
that Hindu Mahasabha is a communal body. It has, therefore, no right to enter 
into the fiolitical field. My answer is that Hindu Mahasabha likes its stand on a 
truly national basis. It appears to be a communal body simply because it fights 
and opjioses comraunalism which tlio Congress cannot. The Muslims want to push 
and promote their communal interests oven at tho cost of those of other 

communities. This is clearly indicated in their approval of the Communal 

Decision and tho Government of India’s order for .distributing public services on 
communal lines. This policy on tho part of tho Muslims can work to tho groat 
injury of the Hindu interest. Therefore, as long as this communal constitution 
coutiiiuos, tho Hindus have got a duty to perform and it is to safeguard the 

Hindu interests. The basis of tho legislatures being community-wise no non- 
coramunal organization can serve tho country’s interests at the same time keeping 
a watch over the interests of tho various communities and as tho interests of the 
Hindus are at stake the Hindu iSabha alone has tho right to run Hindu elections. 

After sketcliing in brief tho growth and development of tho Hindu Maha Sabha 
since its inception at Lahore in 1908 up to tho present, tho president concluded 
his address saying, ‘United you stand, divided you fall. Be loyal to tho Hindu 

cause. Your loyalty and love for your nation alone can keep you united. Make 

your self-interest subordinate to tho common good of your people. That is the 

only road to national life and prosperity.’ 



The Bihar United Muslim Conference 


The first session of tlie Bihar United Muslim Conference was hold at Patna on Bin 
3rd October 1936 under the Presidency of Khan Bahadur Nawab S. M. Ismail 
and was uttonded by a larf^o number of delegates from all over the province. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. S. Ibrahim Husain^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his address 
Raid that the Bihar United Muslim party originated in an informal meeting on 
July 29, 1935, at the residorico of the lion. Mr. S. A. Aziz, Minister of Education, 
Bihar, wlio was the sponsor of the party. Tlio object of the mooting was to 
organize Muslim opinion in Bihar with a view to forming a strong organization 
and work the now constitution in the interests of the community. This decision 
was arrived at the meeting and tho party was the result of eiforts directed to that 
end. Proceeding, lie said that Muslims in Bihar W'ero [lolitically backward, due to 
communal dilTerencos and duo to their own neglect in achieving progress and it 
was time that tiioy took steps to remedy their drawbacks. 

Presidential Address 

In tho course of his presidential address Nawab S, M. Ismail said 

‘The political condition that affects the Mussalmans of India in general and 
tliis province in particular bristles with problems of much gravity. It is, therefore, 
all tho more greatly to bo recognized that the exceptional circumstances under 
which wo aio placed to-day on the eve of the atiproaching constitutional changes 
requires mature guidance .uid single-minded devotion in the best interest of the 
Mussalmans.’ 

Proceeding, tho president said, ‘I am afraid that in this province wliore tlioro 
was need for greater unity there is greater disunity both on alleged princijile and also 
without any delinite principle. I hope and trust that before long and after tlie result 
of electioneering all our dillerences will sink and be buried as soon as we enter the pro¬ 
vincial Legislative Chamber. I may be ontimistic, but T have reason to believe in the good 
sense of my community that their wide vision will prevail over all the petty dilfe- 
lencos and narrow-mindedness which is at present cloudingg and that once for all 
they will work for what it is worth, and in spite of all its shortcomings, the 
future constitution in the best interest of the country and cornmimity. After the 
inauguration of the now reforms, as the eontro of oiir aetivities shall be mostly 
confined to tho needs of our provinces, our energy and attention -shall be concentrated 
to tiio provincial sphere only, as wo cannot usurp an All-India function. 

Every possible effort for the fusion of tho different parties had boon made, but 
it was unfortunate that no agrood formula could bo solvod, said tho si)eaker. He 
appealed to tho audience to consolidate tliemsolves and discharge their responsibilities 
in the true spirit of partisanship and with diseipliiio. No doubt thero aro two 
Muslim organizations of an all-India character, namely, the all-Iiidia Muslim League, 
started in 1900, aud the all-ludia Muslim Couference started in 1929. But so far as 
Bihar is concerned none of those organizations can claim to have appreciably achieved 
any success. Therefore, a provincial organization with provincial roquirernont based 
on the sanction of the provincial Muslim masses is really the need of tho day. 
Hence tho United Muslim Party came into being. Now what is required is effective, 
systematic aud regular working so as to achieve success. Never there had been 
greater need for uuity of purpose among tho Muslims that it is to-day. 

Continuing, tho speaker said that the fate of tho Mussalmans was at a risk aud that 
every attempt was being made by those who wore better organised and disciplined to 
encroach upon the rights and privileges of tho Muslims. It was the legitimate couceru 
of overy community in tho country to safeguard thoir own interest marching at the same 
time with members of the majority community. The Mussalmans were prepared to 
cooperate iu the working of tho constitution with those of the majority community who 
were prepared to work it iu spito of its shortcomings. He appealed to the audience not 
to be led away by catchwords like ‘independence’ and ‘independent’ as tho meaning of 
the words was vague. He deplored that Moslems in Bihar were divided into four com- 
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partments foi' llio purpose of rimuing tlie electious and tliat tlioro was room only for 
one Muslim parly in the pruviuee. H was all alon^ and shall bo for ono United 
})arty and I hotte there shall bo yet the ohaneo of a future union and fusion as the 
result of eleetioueerin^,^’ 

The main object ol the United }uirty, said tlie President, was its success at tlio 
j)oll. The time had ariived for tliem to join hands without losing tlieir individuality 
or forsaking liieii' distinctive plan of work, for tJio benefit of tlio country and to form 
pai'tics in the legislature to woik the Reforms which would not bo possible without 
an understanding and settlement on a jtrovineial basis of communal questions when 
llie elections would be over. The allegiance of the Muslim to Iho future Government 
would be of a verv different character from what it usiM to be, Altliongh tlio cons¬ 
titution allowed a low percentage of lespousibility, still it was ca})able of modifications 
and improvements and that could be don c by tlieir giving a definite proof of the 
method by which it could be utilized to the best interest of the country and the 
community. 

^Tliu inaguitudo of the task, though tried to be ridiculed by dostnictivo forces, is 
by no means sucii as to bo rejected, but it certainly is a distinct step forward in the 
direction of lurthcr i-esjjonsibilitics and such an element of real rcs{)onsibility as lias 
been introduced gives sufficient scope for working and which, if properly worked out 
liy all sliadcs of thought and opinion in the community and in the mgislaturo in the 
spirit of cooperation and constructive statesmanship, is certainly capable of making 
tho }) 0 wcr ol interference given to the Governor a dead letter never to be utilized and 
ultimately to disapjiear from tlie statute book. Put no gain w^ould accrue by follow¬ 
ing a policy of negation and sterility.’ 

Relerring to the Communal Award, tiio speaker said that he was jiained at the 
‘[xnsisteut attitude of the majority and of all their organisations which is of hostility 
towards tho Communal Award in tlio garb of so-called nationalism.’ Continuing, the 
speaker said that tho constitution of the United Muslim jiarty was such that no in¬ 
dividual or group of individuals could dominate the party until they had tho suiitiort 
of Muslim conscientiousness. All members of tho party must undertake to accept tho 
decision of the majority. 

‘Our most vital and immediate concern shall be to establish for the purpose of 
running and selecting candidates a small hoaid consisting of live or si.k members on 
wliom ilie majority of inombci’s shall liavo confidence. The sjti'aker also urged eco¬ 
nomy in the c.xpciiditiiio at elections. The party .system is mori' western than is'inStern 
and as such the ins|>ijing, cxamjdu of the Eughsli party system is heallliy and liclji- 
ful to imitate’. 


Tlie Bihar Muslim lodepeudent Party Conference 

Tin* first session of the Rihar Muslim Indcpoiident Party Conference wa.s field at 
Patna on tlie 12th. September 1936 under the presidency of MauUwa Alnnal *Sn?/w/, 
Sccri'tary of tlie Jamiat-ul-Uiumai-Iliiid. In tlie course of his S[)ocoh, the Maulana 
said that their chief ol^jectives were indepeiKlencc of the country, safegnardiug their 
religion and a form of Government based on their religions tenets. 

Tlie Moulana addressed the eonfereueo for nearly two hours which was attended 
by about 200 delegates from various paits of the province and dwelt on vaiious as- 
jiccts of tho political situation in India. 

Proceeding, be said that under present day conditions no nation in tho world 
would willingly bo under the subjugation of anotlior and that freedom and 
indepeudeucc were natural impulses in man. lie accused tho Government of not standing 
by its })ledges and said that India was invited to attend tho Round Table Conference 
like a dishonest debtor inviting a creditor to put oil* the payineiit of bis dues by 
false promi.sos. There were several tliing,s which must net be dominated by foreign¬ 
ers, among them being their culture, religion, education, the Aimy in India and 
income and expenditure. 
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Referring to the Communal Award, the speaker said that it was the emblem of 
India’s misfortune and that it was more against the Moslems than the Hindus. Ho 
wondered at those people who were willing to appoint Mr. Ramsav MacDonald as 
the arbitrator of their destiny and grumbled against their lot wliou it had been 
decided. Agitation against tlio Award, ho said, was fraught with grave conse(jiiences 
and would never be conducive to the good of the masses. In fact, opposition of 
the Award amounted to opposition of the freedom of the country. 

Coming to tho elections and the legislatures, ho said that Government would have 
not nominated representatives of their own at legislative bodies, which would consM- 
tute only of those who would bo elected by them (Indians). Ho would not like any 
one to go to the Assemblies on their vote and work on behalf of Government. Under 
the new constitution tlie Governor-General and tho Governors had unbounded power 
and they would try their utmost to give cause to the Governors to exercise their 
special powers very often, even to compel them to do so, and to break up the 
legislatures and transfer all power to their (Governors’) own hands. They would 
also like to elect only those members to the legislatures who would uphoM their 
religious cause, and work in consultation with the Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hiud and the 
Imarat Shariat. Those were all that tho Independent Party stood for. 

The speaker also referred to the situation in Palestine and complained against 
Government’s attitude in regard to it. 

The Independent Party was at one with the Congress so far as its goal of inde¬ 
pendence was concerned and would work shoulder to shoulder with it for tho cause 
of the country, but it would also be tlio endeavour of the Party to secure from the 
Congress a guarantee that Moslem religdon and culture bo preserved and protected in 
the future constitution of India, said the Chairman of the Reception Committee in 
his address. Tho Party stood for tho emancipation of the poor and uplift of the 
agriculturists. 


The C. P. Muslim Political Goniereuce 

Tlio Central Provinces Muslim Political Conference was hold at Nagpur on tho 
24th. October 1936 under the presidency of Maulayia Shaukat AH. 

Welcome Addkess 

Mr. M. U. Shari]^^ welcoming tho delegates, said that so long as separate 
electorates continued, it was necessary for Muslims to form their own iiaily and 
send true representatives to the Legislature to safeguard their rights. They must 
take advantage of the new constitution and its benefits and carry on the tight to 
win their just rights. 

PfiESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

^ In the course of his presidential aaddress, Maulana Shaukat AH said ’'Lot the 
Hindu majority and Muslim minority ponder well and realise tho fact that they 
would not advance one step unless they come to an honourable understanding. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali said he was shocked at the Bombay riots and asked what good 
they expected (both Hindus and Muslims) from this unfortunate affair. He wanted 
to remind Hindus that self-governing India was impossible if tho majority had not 
the goodwill and co-operation of tho minorities and if Hindus (tho majority community) 
wore not prepared to concede Muslim demands. The Congro*s scored successes in 
the Assembly because of Muslim co-opora^ion, which showed that they could achieve 
their common goal if they worked together in a friendly spirit. 

The speaker exhorted the Muslims of the province to unite undor tho banner of 
the Muslim League and their leader, Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Referring to tho ensuing 
elections, ho stressed the need for sending honest roprosontatives of Muslims to tho 
Legislatures who would bo amenable to tho discipline of tho League and said that 
with tho co-operation of other progressive groups they must work tho now constitu¬ 
tion to the best of their ability in order to prove their capacity for administration 
and then demand the fullest power to govern their country. 

35 
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Mr. Shankat Ali criticisod tlio tendoncy of Muslim youths to doprocato tho work 
of their elders and advised them to be ‘bravo and strong and to face tho task 
ahead. Nearly five luklis of Muslims, ho said, had been given 14 seats in tlie C. P. 
Legislative Assembly. This representation was meagre and inadequate. But they 
need not be depressed. They must choose true spokesmen and work undivided for 
their rights. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali wished that Government oflieors would not interfere in elections. 

“I confidently predict that the Congress will come out triumphant in the general 
constituencies during the forthcoming elections,” said Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

Proceeding, the Maulana said that Mr. Bhulabhai Desai had done well in recently 
declaring that a large majority of the Muslims always supported tho Congress in 
tho Assembly. The Muslims yielded to none, he said, in their fervour for nationalism 
and he had no doubt that the Muslims, in co-operation with tho progressive groups, 
would strive for tho good of tho peojilo. 

lie also denounced tho attempts of a certain section of the Anglo-Indian Press to 
exploit the Bombay riots and deliver sermons to the Hindus and tho Muslims and 
advocate a continuance of British rule in India. 

2nd. Day’s Proceedings—Nagpur—25th. October 1936 

Walk out of: Deleg axes 

Frequent interruptions and angry exchanges of words were a feature of to-day’s 
session of the Coiiforonco. 

Several delegates questioned tho rulings of the Chair. TJie audience stood up at 
least on a dozen occasions. Tho Jhosident, inteivening at one stage, aiijioaled for 
peaceful and orderly behaviour if they woio really keen on carrying on the work of 
the Muslim League in tho province. This had the desired effect. 'Further discussions 
were conducted in a iieacoful manner. 

A jirovinclal branch of the Muslim League was formed with Mr. Shaiiffas President 
and Mr. Abdul Razaq as General Bccrotary. 

After the meeting had signified its approval of the office-bearers, one member, 
Mr. Byod Aasin^ (Uinganghat), objected to the names ajiprovtid when tho Chair 
declined permission to tho speaker to ju'oeoed on the ground that the matter could 
not bo reopened. 

Thereupon, 50 delegates walked out of the jiandal as a piotest and held a meeting 
close to the Conference jiandal and passed a resolution of no-eonfideneo in Mr. 
Bhaukat Ali and threatened to lorm a sejiarate paity, indeiiendent of the League 
Brancii, in tho Province. 

The Conference, xyhich adopted tho League constitution, elected 50 members to 
the Provincial Council of the JAsigue. J’iie C'unfereiice then concluded. 

Bkoim Moiiameo Ali’t Aim-e.xl 

A fervent apjieal for unification of Muslim innks at this junclure was made by 
BeguDi Mahomed r//«i, ulio was present at the last night's si'ssion of the Muslim Con- 
Icrence. BJie said that she was jiaimal to )ieai‘ that lln'ii ranks were divided in two 
dilTerent groups and asked what they hop(‘d to aehievi^ by harping on points of 
differences rather than agieeraeiit. 'dvcahse you arc all Muslims,” she said, ‘‘You 
are Muslims first and last.” Tho confenuice had asscmblei] to promote the welfare 
of the (!omniunity as a whole. JIow eoukl they hope to work with other parties 
for tho welfare of tho country wJion lii(*y thomsolvos could not speak with one voice ? 



The Andhra Provincial Harijan Conference 


_ Tho niutli session of tlio Andlira Provincial Harijan Conforonco opened at 
Vizianaf^arara on tho 2l8t. October 1936 under the presidency of Mr. K Kurmayya^ 
one of the leaders of tho community. 

Mr. M. V. Bhagya Reddi Varma (FTydorabad), oponin^^ tho Conforenoo said tliat 
the first session of tlio Panchama (Frarijanj Couferenee was held at Bezwada in the 
year 1917 and that since then much water had (lowed under tho bridge. Tlio salva¬ 
tion of tho community lay in thoir hands. They should cultivate a spirit of mutual 
help and co-operation before they could hope to gain their objective. 

Mr. D. Sadananda /2ao-(Bimlipatam), Chairman of the Kecoption Comraitee, next 
road the address of wol(;omo. They had to (confer, ho said, at a most propitious 
time inasmuch as tho loaders of public opinion in tho country were busily engaged 
in forging policies and programmes which they proposed to carry out in tho event 
of their being returned to the legislatures in tho ensuing elections. iSomo leaders of 
tho Harijan community, he stated, alliliated Ihoraselvos witli a powerful party more 
foi’ self-aggrandisement than for promoting the interests of tho community which 
they represented. In these circumstances, it behoved the community to exercise 
discrimination in electing the right hind of candidates to the legislatures, persons 
who were inspired by genuine feelings of patriotism and real sympathy for thoir 
community. 

Mr. V. Kuruiayya then delivered his address which covered more or less the 
whole range of jiroblems alfecting tho Harijans. Tho community, he said, had suc¬ 
ceeded in securing a legitimate quota of rights in local and municipal bodies and 
stressed tho fact that no useful purpose would be served recriminating tho caste- 
Hindus. Adverting to untouc'iability, he affirmed that scholars dilTored in their inter¬ 
pretation of tiixts relating to untomdiability. The ]iosition taken up by Mahatma 
Oandhi was the only logical one. It would take time to uproot the stigma of untouch- 
ability which in villages, if not in towns, was working irreparable mischief and was 
widening the gulf between Harijans and caste-Ilindus. There was a time, however, 
when the community elicited respeed from the castes for the reason that Arundbuti 
and Hanuman were born among their community, not to speak of saints and Risliis 
like Nanda, Vali, .lambavaiita, Sugrive, Vyasa and Parasa. Tho caste-Ilindus were 
mainly responsible for the de[)lorable condition in which the community found itself 
at present. It would be no sacrilege if thoso Sastras which enforced untouchability 
were relegated to tho limbo of oblivion. 

Adequate provis'on for education of tho community, he complained, had not been 
made by the ytate. The sura of four lakhs allotted to be spent on education of tho 
community by tho Labour Commissioner was quite inadequate and disappointing. 
India being agricultural country, it was the duty of tho (Jovernment to establisii 
more institutes where knowledge of extensive and intensive cultivation of agriculture 
might bo imparted. He held that 'actual cultivators’ should be in complete posses¬ 
sion of land. Only then, he believed tlio strained relation which subsisted between 
the landlord and the tenant for generations would be completely obliterated. The 
speaker also pleaded for facilities of vocational education, such as spinning, weaving 
etc., which would mitigate the acuteness of iinemjiloyment, and go a long way in 
solving tho economic problem of the community. 

Proceeding, Mr. Kurmayya declared that Government should employ more 
educated Harijans in the services and tho age-limit imposed on them for higher 
jobs should bo made away with in tho interests of tho community. A statutory 
provision should be made that no loss than 17 per cent of the jobs should bo assigned 
to educated members of the community. More facilities should be alYorded for larger 
employment in local bodies and municipalities. 

Alluding to conversion of Harijans, he said, that if tho Harijans loft tho fold of 
Hinduism, the responsibility rested on the shoulders of tho so-called high easte- 
Hindus. 

After referring in grateful terms to tho Poona Pact, tho Prosidont spoko on the 
advisability or othorwiso of affiliating themselves with any of the throo political parties 
in the Presidency. He was of opinion, as Mahatmaji was, that they should stand on 
their own legs, or identify themselves with tho Congress Party, provided the All-India 
Congress Parliamentary Board came forward to satisfy tho conditions imposed by 
the leaders of the community. 
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ITo cxliortoJ thorn to cast tlioir votos for sincere, patriotic individuals, who wore 
prepared to sacrifice thomselvos for th3 general good of all. Tho first day’s pro¬ 
ceedings then ended. 

Resolutions—Second Day—22nd. October 1936 

A resolution condoling the demise of King George V and assuring loyalty to^ the 
British Throne was passed. Condolences were expressed at the demise of Srimati 
Kaniala Nehru and Srimati G. Mangayamma (Adi-Andhra). 

The second resolution declared the readiness of llarijans to abandon _ tho fold of 
JJinduism only when they were driven’to desperate straits and when their honour and 
sense of self-respect were compromised. 

The Conference requested the Government to allot by nomination eight seats to 
llarijans in the Legislative Council on the principle of proiiortional representation and 
to nomiate at least four llarijans from the Andhradesa; employ more educated llari¬ 
jans in local bodies and municipalities and to enforce the rules of the Public Service 
Commission in regard to apjiointment of llarijans. 

The Conference changed tlic name of tho provincial organisation from ^Andhra 
Provincial Nirnnajatiya Mahashaba to ^Andhra Provincial Adj-Andhra Sangham,’ 

It was decided to start in Andhradesa Taluk and District Saughams and affiliate 
tliem to the J’rovincial Rangham. 

It was urged that in view of tho fact that in almost all districts Labour Depart¬ 
ments had I'ocn established for the purjioso of amolionatiug tlui^ economic condition 
of llarijans, a similar dejiartraent bo started in the district of Vizagapatam also. 

The AVoiking Committee of tho ITovincial llarijan Board was empowered to 
nominate candidates for election to the legislatures. 

The Lahour Dojiartniont was requested to remove the ago restriction imposed on 
llarijans asjiiring for residential scholarships. Tho Conforen(;e requested the Govern¬ 
ment to nominate educated llarijans as members of tho Distiict Economic Councils 
and urged them to start in every district one institute for imparting instruction in 
agriculture and one institute for vocational training. The Conference then came to a 
(Jose. 


The Moonjee—Ambedkar Correspondence 


Re. Conversion of Depressed Classes 


Dr. Amhodkar’s views on tho j dative advantages to tho r)ci)rossod Classes hy 
emhiaciiig one religion or the otlioi’, the formula agreed iq)on between Dr. Ambedkar 
and Dr. B. R. Mooiije. Ivao Bahadur M. C. Rajah’s disagneement witli the formula and 
ondursemeiit of Mr.' Jhijah’s views by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Malaviya and Mr. C. 
l\ajag()})alachai’iar are disclosed in the following correspoudeneo roleasod to tho press 
for ])iiblicatiou. 

Dr. Moonjee* Letter to Mr. Rajah 


Dr. Moonjo wrote tho following letter dated Now Delhi, 30th Juno 1936 to Rao 
Balladur M. C. Rajah t i 

On urgent calls from Bombay friends and also from Sreeman Seth Jugal 
Kishoro Birla with the concurrence of Dr. Ambedkar, 1 had occasion to go to 
Bombay on tlic iBtli instant. There Dr. Ambedkar had long conversations with mo for 
three days. Eventually a formula for amicable settlement of his revolt against 
Hinduism was drafted.' Dr. Ambedkar entirely agrees with it. Tho formula is as 


follows . n 

If Dr. Ambedkar wore to announce his decision that ho and his followers are 
prepared to embrace Sikhism in preference to Islam and Christianity and that ho 
shall lionestly and sincerely co-operate with tho Hindus and the Sikhs in propagat¬ 
ing their culture and in couuteiacting the Moslem movement for drawing tho 
Depressed Classes into the Moslem fold, tho Hindu Mahasabha will bo prepared, in 
view of their having agreed to remain within tho Hindu culture, to make an announce¬ 
ment that it will not object:— 

1. To the conversion of the Depressed Classes to Sikhism : 

2. To the inclusion of tho noo-Bikhs in tho list of the Scheduled Castes ; and 
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3. To the enjoyment by the Depressed Classes of the Political Rights of tho 
Poona Pact by free competition between tho Non-Sikh and tho Neo-Sikh Depressed 
Classes as provided for under tho Poona Pact. 

From Bombay I have come hero jusr this morning for consultation on it with 
formally putting it before friends and before tho Hindu Mahasabha for its considoratiou. I 
am trying to see Pandit Malaviyaji, and if possiblo also H. B. tho Maharaia of Patiala. 
It is a very delicate matter. I have therefore to request you to kindly tliink over and 
let me have your opinion in tho matter. Until wo decide one way or tho other, tho 
matter will bo kept strictly private and confidential. 

1 am enclosing also a copy of tho statement of his case handed over to mo by Dr. 
Ambodkar for your perusal. Please lot mo have your reidy to my Nagpur address. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s Statement 

Dr, Amhedkar'a statement referred to in Dr. Moonje’s letter read as follows : 

“Tho Hindus cannot afford to bo indifferent to the movement of conversion which 
is gaining ground among tho De[)rossod Classes. Tt would undoubtedly bo tho best 
tiling from tho standpoint of tho Hindus if the Depressed Classes weie to bo ])or- 
suadod to drop tho idea of conversion. But if that is not possible then the Tlindus 
must concern tliemselves with the next move wliich tho Depressed Classes will take, 
because their move is bound to have serious consequences upon tho destiny of the 
Hindus and the destiny of tho country. If they cannot be fiersuaded to stay, tho 
Ilinciiis must holn if they cannot lead them to embraco a faith which will be least 
liarmful to tho Jlindus and to tho country. 

It seems very unlikely that tho Depressed Classes will formulate a new religion. 
Most probably they will embrace one of tlio existing faiths. At any rate, tho Hindus can 
well proceed on that assumption. Tho first question is what is the faith that tho De¬ 
pressed Classes are likely to embrace ? Obviously tho one most advantageous 
to them. 

There aro three faiths from among which the Depressed Classes can choose. (1) 
Islam, (2) Ciiristianity, and (3) Sikhism. Comparing these throe, Islam seems to give 
the Depressed Classes all tliat they need. Financially the resources behind Islam aro 
boundless. Socially the Mohammedans are spread all over India. There aro Moham¬ 
medans in every Province and they can take care of tho new converts froni tho De¬ 
pressed Classes and render them all help. Politically the Depressed Classes will get all 
the rights which Mohammedans aro entitled to. Conversion to Islam does not involve 
loss to such political rights as the right to special ropreseutation in llio Legislature, 
right to services, etc, 

Christianity seems equally attractive. If Indian Christians aro too small numeri¬ 
cally to provide the financial resources necessary for tho conversion of tlie Depress¬ 
ed Classes, the Christian countries such as America and England will i) 0 ur 
their immense rosorreos if tho Depressed Classes sliow their readiness to 
embrace Chirstiariity. Socially, tho Christian Community is numerically too weak 
to render much support to tho converts from tho Depressed Classes, but 
(';hristianity has Govorumont behind it. Politically, Christianity will give them 
tho same rights which Islam gives. Like tho Muslims, Indian phristians are 
also recognised by tho Constitution for special reprosontntion in tho Legis¬ 
latures and in the services. 

Compared to Christianity and Islam, Sikhism has few attractions. Being a small 
community of 40 lakhs, the Sikhs cannot provide the finance. Socially, they can¬ 
not bo of much help to tho Depressed Classes. They aro confined to the Punjab, and 
as for the majority of tho Depressed Classes tho Sikhs can give them no social sup¬ 
port. Politically, Sikhism is at a positive disadvantage as compared with Islam or 
Christianity. Outside the Punjab, Sikhs are not recognized for special representation 
in the Legislature and in the services. 

The second question is, looking at those throe alternative faiths purely from the 
standpoint of the Hindus, which is the best,—Islam, Christianity or Sikhism ? Obvi¬ 
ously Sikhism is the best. If tho Depressed Classes join Islam or Christianity they 
not only go out of the Hindu religion, but they also go out of tho Hindu culture. On 
the other hand, if they become Sikhs they remain within the Hindu culture. This 
is ^ no means a small advantage to tho Hindus. 

"What tho consequences of conversion will be to the country as a whole is well 
worth bearing in mind. Conversion to Islam or Christianity will denationalise tho De¬ 
pressed Classes. If they go to Islam the number of Muslims will be doubled and tho 
danger of Muslim domination also becomes real. If they go to Christianity, the 
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\^\W TvoV om'y not \\arm Iho destiny of the country, but they will help the des¬ 
tiny of the country. They will not bo denationalised. On the contrary, they will 
bo a help in the political advaneomont of the country. Thus it is in the interest of 
tbo country that the Depressed Classes if they are to change their faith should 
go over to Sikhism. 


The third question is if it is in the interest of the Hindus that the Depressed 
Classes should go over to Hikliism, are the Hindus ])roparod to make Sikhism, as 
good an alternative to the Depressed Classes as Islam or Christianity is ? If they 
arc then obviously they must try to remove the dilTiculties which lie in the way of 
iSikhism as cqmnared with Islam and Christianity. The deficiencies are financial, so¬ 
cial and political. The Hindus cannot help Sikhs to remove the social difficulty. Ihit 
they can certainly helf) the Sikhs to remove the financial and political difficulties. Of 
these, it is most uigent to remove the j)olitical difficulty, because it might become an 
obstacle in the way of the Sikhs. 

Iho solution of the political difficulty is fortunately a very small matter. All that 
IS necessary is to add to the list of Scheduled Ckistes in each Province other than 
the I’unjab the word “Sikh” as that of a person from the Depressed Classes who be¬ 
comes a coil vend to Sikhism will not lose his political rights he would have had if he 
had remained a Di'jiressed Class. Under the Communal Award, communities have 
been given tlu' liberty to agree to any change in the Award and the Government has 
hound itself to alter the Award in accordance with the agreement. 

This change can, therefore, easily be brought about if the Hindus so dosiro by 
mutu'il agreement with tiie Depressed Classes. This does not involve any radical 
change in the Poona Ikict. It does not require any apportionment of seats, tho seats, 
assigned to the Deiiressed Classes under tho Poona Pact will remain tho same, Tho 
only change that will bo introduced is that non-Sikh Depressed Classes and tho De- 
inessed Classes who liave gone to Sikhism vdll both bo free to compete. It merely 
removes a disability fi’om the Depressed Classes who become Sikh. 

Tlioso Hindus wlio might ojiposo this suggestion must answer tho following 
questions ; — 

]. The seats assigned to the depressed class under the Poona Paet cannot come 
hack to the Ilirulus. They will go to the Muslims or Christians if the defiri'ssod classes 
become Muslims oi Christians because if by conversion of tho dopi'cssod classes the 
population of Muslims or Cliristiaiis increases, then the Muslims and (iliristiiins are 
iKiiiiid to ask for increased representation in tho Legislatures. Thus, if these seats are 
to gm why not allow tiiese seats to tho Sikhs ? 

_ hb If under tho constitution tho D. C. cannot lose his political rights by becom¬ 
ing a Muslim 01 ' Christian, why should a D. C. on becoming a Sikh bo mado to lose 
his political rights ? This is jilacing a promium on conversion to Islam and Chris¬ 
tianity and a penalty on conversion to Sikhism. This is driving tho D. C. to tho 
Muslim and Christian folds. Is it in the interests of the Hindus to allow this 
to he so V 

d. It may bo tliat the I). C. will not lose their political rights by bocoming con¬ 
verts to Sikhism because even under the Poona Paet tho Scheduled Castes Order-in- 
Cuuneil their right to special representation is not mado dependent upon their 
professing tho Himlii religion. Their representation is mado dependent upon 
their being members of certain castes or tribes. But why give the Sikhs cause for 
com])laiut aud create had blood against tho Hindus ? 

4. Tho proposal to add Sikhs to the list of Scheduled Castes in tho diiTeront 
]U'ovinccs for jiolitical recognition cannot be said to be a strange proposal. On the 
(»tlu'r liaud, not to give such a recognition would apiioar queer. If Sikhs in tho 
Punjab can be recognised for political purposes why should Sikhs in other 
provinces bo not so recognised V If the D. C. of tho Punjab cannot lose their 
rights on becoming Sikhs, why should, tho fate of the D. C. in other provinces on 
becoming Sikhs bo made dill'ereut V 


Mr. Raja’s Reply to Dr. Moonjee 

I have ^ already expressed my view about Dr. Ambodkar’s proposal that the 
Depressed Classes should give up Hinduism aud embrace some other religion. I 
make a distinction between conversion—which is a sr-iritual change—and migration 
from one community to another for social, economic ana political reasons. 
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“o^f uT“Ambedkarr proposafV oa/of the 


of tTio " dopressed ' classes, ni view 

communal migi;ation and not as a 

Picsident of the Hindu 
mt'rclv as a political problem, without 
■ One can understand your concern 


as one 

religious problem. ' One would expect 
Mahasabha to view it as a, religious problem and not 
oven looking at it as a social and ocouomic 
rn if ftt? T^rfisidont of the Hindu Mahasabha 
';'^'''tod''th/sTirral''Wfa?:“orro De^ first and foremost and 

thoueli't of the sooial and economic welfare next and lastly thought of them as a 
I heal factor Your solicitude for the place of the Depressed Classes m the 

n itical scheme not only exposes the interested nature of your concorn for these 
•lasses 'but is lik> placing the cart before the horse. One would expect you as 
rresident of the Hindu Maliasabha to ameliorate the social coudition of the 
DeiHC^’Scd Classes by ronioviiig civic and social disabilities of tiieso classes, not to 
speak of securing for them the right of worship in Hindu temples on an equal 
footing with other worshiiipers, and to further the Hanjan movement started by 
tiandldji all over the country. Instead of doing this, what is it that you are 

doin'" V You are dissecting the Depressed Classes and alhliating them religiously 

to the Sikhs while retaining them politically as Hindus. 

The whole thing seems to mo not to be conceived in the interest of the 

Depressed Classes, but on the other hand to bo planned in the communal interests 
of the Hindus and the Sikhs. We are no sheep and cattle to be bartered away iu 
this fashion driven from one political fold to another as a result of a bargain 
between the loaders of dilloront communities. AVe want to remain as solid 
community moving of our own accord in the direction of progress and this we can 
best do by not throwing away our birth riglits as Hindus but by romuiniug within 
ilmduism and changing it so as to make it more comfortable not only to our 
community but to other Hindu communities which are sutreriug from similar 
liabilities though our hardsliips are greater and more palpable. It is not our 

purpose to weakou the Hindu community but to strengthen it by reforming it from 
within. Wo do not wish to be pawns in the game of communal coullicts and 
competition. 

Your proposal involves of electoral fortunes of Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims. If 
want us to shift religion from the Hindu fold, we shall have to clioose 

0 the bidders for our communal 
wo antagonise and stand ari'ayed 
much as the Sikhs and the Himius. 
iF"tho depressed classes' are all to become Sikhs and call themselves Noo-Sikhs, it 
will create all over India a Sikh-1 liudu Moslem problem as iu the Ihinjab made 

more comiilicated by the fact that the so-called Neo-Sikh belongs to the Depressed 
Class oven among Siklis. 

This question of conversion or the communal migration as a move of the 

])olitical chess-board does not disturb us much iu Soiitli India. Wo are content 
to work under the I’ouna Pact, partly as a separate electorate and jjartly with a 
joint electorate preserving our status with the Hindus both religiously and politically. I 
would therefore*bo no jjarty oven to the political niauiiiulations wliieli are proposed 
iu your letter. I would urge the Hindu Mahasablia to _ addiess itself to tlio task 
of making it easy for the Depressed Classes to stay within Hinduism and Hindu 
society instead of arranging for the ticket for entraining them to somo far ot! 
destination. As the question you raise is likely to rouse a lot of discussion 1 reserve 
to myself the right to publish my reply when the oeeasiou arises. 


you _ 


religion between the Siklis and the Muslims, who are 
migration, wrongly called conversion. Why should ’ 
against Muslims V They are our brothers as muc 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Views 

Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to Mr. Kaja dated 2Gth July 193G : 

“I liave no diSiculty about giving gonoral endorsomout -to your letter to Dr. 
Moouje. I do not at all imdorstand Dr. Moonje’s or Dr. Ambodkar’s position. For 
me removal of untouehability stands on a footing ail its own. It is to me a deeply 
leligious question. The very existence of our religion depends on its voluntary 
removal by Savarnu Hindu iu the s{)irit of repentance. It can never be a question 
of barter lor me. And I am glad you take nearly tlio same position that I do.” 



The All India Kisan Movement 


The History of the All India Kisan Sabha’* 

tho Indian Peasantry had really come to noed an All India Kisan Sablia 
as lon^" ago as 1920, i. o., when the Mont-Ford reforms were being introduced with 
tlioir extension of francliiso mostly to our peasants, no class conscious attempt was 
made to create it until 1935. Prof. Ranga created the necessary atmosphere favour¬ 
able to the idea of^ creating the All India Kisan Sabha, first by forming tho Peasants’ 
Uroup of M. L. A.’s in 1935 August-Septembor and then bv issuing a number of 
appeals iu September, popularising tho idea of an All India Kisan Organisation 
and calling for co-operation for ostablisluiig it. In tho meanwhile Prof. Ranga 
visited the Punjab and Central Provineos, interested the local comrades in the 
Kisan Movement aiui formed provisional Kisan Organisation Committees. Thus tho 
idea of the All India Kisau Committee gained much support. 

The All India Peasants* Workers' Conference 

This Conferouce was lield at Madras on the 19th of October 1935 under the 
auspices of the South Indian Federation of Peasants and 5\V^orkers, Professor N. (J. 
Jlaiiga lire siding. Most of tho Provinces were represented. Addressing tho workers, 
IVofessor Ranga said tliat tlio time had come when an All India Peasants’ Organisa¬ 
tion should bo developed to give a fitting reply to government and to utilise com* 
})letoIy tho proferrod opportunity to ‘intliienco and indeed determine the views and 
actions of Congressmen. It is this extraordinarily potent new time-spirit, surcharged 
us it is witli cataclysmic Russian achievements ospocially in regard to the Peasantry 
and its problems, that we have to try and utilise for the advancement of our 

leasantry.Apart from tho considerations of justice and fairplay, we can ill-afford 

to allow lu our own interests, tlio continuation of tho present unsatisfactory rela¬ 
tions between onr Peasants and Workers.We have to carry on incessant and 

ceaseless propaganda among.st our Peasantry and in our countryside to make them 
roaliso their class-consciousness and shoulder ‘their liist'oric responsibility. 
It is liowever onr boundon _ duty to do what all wo can to strengthen 
our peasants and equip them in every possible way so that they can eliminate 

this class-war which to-day oats into their very vitals.It is*up to us to 

see that the industries of our country are ruralised and socialised as soon as 
possible and that any further industrial development is allowed only on colleotivo 
or oooporiitive linos so tliat any profits direct or indirect arising from such 

vonturos will bo shared in by all tho masses.Rut to convert our Peasants to the 

advantage of such a system (Golloctivisation of Agriculture) will not bo an easy 
task as is shown by Russia’s oxporioiico and it is our task to carry on ooasoloss 
proiiagauda to win thoir agroomeutj on this jioint.” 

Thu All India Peasants’ Organisation Committoo was appointed to make 
arrangements for tho holding of an All India Peasants’ Conforenoo, if possible at 
Lucknow in April 1930. 


Between Madras and Meerut 

A day or two before the Madras Conference had mot some Bihar Kisau Loaders 
issiiud a 1 ross Statement expressing thoir doubts wliotlier tho time had come for the 
develoi»mont of an All India Kisan Organisation. But the All India Kisan Organisa¬ 
tion Committee went on with its organisation work. The whole of Tamilnad and 
Orissa wore brought within tho orbit of tho All India Kisan Movement. Prof Ramra 
mtopiowud a largo number of comrades Interestad in Kisan Work and got an Eco¬ 
nomic Enquiry Committee appointed. But to obtain tho co-operation of and allay the 
apprehonsious of Conm’ess Socialist loaders such as Jayaprakasli Narain and Mohanlal 
Oautam, the original Committee had to agree to convene a Peasants’ Organisation 
Representative Conferonce at Meerut on the 15tli. January 1930 at the time of tho 


*Tho following account of tho All India Kisan Movement and its provincial organi- 
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third Con^^roRs Socialist (^oiifnnjncc. At that conforonco after a coiisiderahlo amount 
of discuRRion the followiiif^ decisions wcu’o arrivovl at, thanks to tlio ’,villingnoss of the 
Madras Committeu to merge itself in tlie new committee. 

The Meerut Meeting 

A conferorKU' of rei)roRenlativoR of Kisan orgatiisations of dilTerent provinces in 
the country was held at Meerut on .lau. lOth. 1030. Mr. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya 
})reHided. The following resolutions weie passivl ; 

Iv’KRoiarrTONR 

(1) This Clonferonco recognises the urgent need for organising the All India 
Kisan (Congress ainl api»oints organising Coininitlces to organist' tlu' All India Peasants 
Coiilei’cnce at Lutdciiow, (ii) co-ordinate, organise, ggiidt' and Indp the various 
Provincial Ihiasants’ Organisations in tin' nitvanwhile an*! (in) helig guide and streng- 
tlnuj the l^easaiils’ struggles in the country so as to hring; into existeiiei' at th(! 
('ai lit'st jiossihle lufuni'iit llu' All India Kisan Congress. 

(2) The ohjeci ot the Pt'asaiit Movements is to secure cnnplete, frei'ilom from 
economic exploitation and tlie achievtumnit of full economic and political powoi for 
tlie peasants and workers and all other e.x|)loiti'(l classics. 

(.3) The main t isk of the Kisan 8angh shall he the organisation of I’easants to 
fight for their immediate jiolitical ami economic demamls in eider to prepare them 
for their emancipation Irom every form ot political exploitation. 

f4) The Kisan Sangh stands for the achievement of ultimate economic and jjoli- 
tical power foi the producing masses througli its active participation in the national 
struggle for the winning ot comiilcto Indeiiendenco. 

The First All India Kisan Congress at Lucknow 

Thus in jiursuauce of the resolutions of the Madras and Meerut Kisan 
Conferences the lust All India Kisan Congress was held under tlio Presidency of 
Swami Saliajaiiamla Saraswathi, the Rihar Kisan Leador. Comrades Indulal Yagnik, 
Rarristor .Maun, Datt Mazumdar and others also came to co-operate with 
others. This session prepared the All India Kisan Manifesto and formulated the 
minimum demamls of Peasants, The Rombay Session of the All India Kisan Com¬ 
mittee had amiilifii'd this ehailer. 

The All India Kisan Bulletin 

The Lmdmow Kisan Congress decided upon ])ublishiiig the All India Kisan 
bulletin and appointed Imlulal Yagnik as its Editor. Ever since this bulletin has 
served the Kisan movement and luilped to centralise the news of its development in 
diffei’ont provinces. 

Second All India Kisan Congress 

The following are important oxm'rpts Irom the presidiintial addrc'ss didivered by 
I’rof. Ranga at the si'coml si'ssion uf tin' Kisan Congress hold at Fai;:pur on the 
261 h December 1030 

‘‘To-day our Kisan Congis'Ss is, in view of tlu' jiolifically-mimh'd, Sf'ccml in its 
importanee to tlie Indian Nalimial Cfongress Every minuD', ho\vsoev('r emidoyiMl, of 
our life is being jioi.soned by the tigliti'iiing; grips of the hugi' python of our sulijiM-hou 
to this Emfiire. What is it the New Act liolds in store for us V Moie slavtuy, raois' 

(ahins, and more poison. We must lise in all our stature ami f»'rvently lepmliati^ 
this act, remove the power of tho Parliament which made it ami set about the 
task of destroying the whole super-structure of slavery. 

“Wo shall be failing in our duty to ourselves il wo do not openly, unerpiivocally 
rojmdiato tho assumption underlying the present Congress Parliamentary iiolicy that 
our immediate fight i.s only jioli'tical and it sliall not ho oomplieated by any eoenomm 
issues. 

“If by accepting the ministry our Parliamentarians can and will make a det(*rmiiied 
attack througli legislative administration and oven social and religious imuiiis upon 
the many and varied jirivilegos of our vested interests, the acei'ptamu' of rniiiisti v 
need not bo such terrible bugbear as it is to-day. Rut we know lliiii llu' Congress 
Parliamentarians are not pro|>arod to Ix'iid all tluur energievs and resources to striln^ 
bard against tho candidates of Indian interests of exploitation Hems* our anxiety 
to join hands with tho Congress anti-ministerialists. If to-day any particular class 

36 
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IS liiL!,Iily (y cuiiscious ol iL. own :ums, ikh^iIs ;iim] moans, it is tlio 

capitalist aii>l laii'lctl classcN in our ciuinl-y So il is fooli-.Ii on llio pait of any Kisan 
or lii'lian woitli tiu' name to clicii",li tin- imiic lliat ITm anti-imjHM lalist (iylit will be 
;-,tn‘ii';tliciu'il mllim o|H'nly or sccn-lly bv tfic u|i|u'i clas'M's. It is wrono, to tbink 
that l!)c\ ari' likely to hi' laimeil a-sainst us either o|teniy or soerotly ami arc fast 
loimin'-’, IlieinseKu's with the aitive yimlatiee aii'l tiiilioii fi'oin tIu' lii'itish into a 
seliil j(lia!au\ a'’aiiist not onl_\ out (oii'-s hut al,.o the nationalist forces. So we are 
lelt oiil\ with th(' mas: es to win tie- mil'h coviOml Swara). All of its can best 

Cl ve oiii coiiiiiKui caiii-e aii'l bt's! u' hic\’c (Uir common (Mul by tryiii", thi‘0u;',h onr 

i iiiict loiiul ol yaiiisaf ions to impio'c ihe mime.lias- lot of oiii rank ami tile, not by 
lelormisi melhoik, but li\ 1 cvoliitioiini \ nieair ami by inililaiismy ami iadienlisin;' 
the outlook ot (till |)i'()|)le 

‘‘it m to ceiilialiit' anti 'oiiiie oui imlcpi ii'lent hut mutually (b'|>oml(mf iiroiiae.imlistic; 
(Uyanisational ami nleolo'Mcal eamitumm, stt a' to makt' tlnun most elb'ctivi' and least 
wasteliil, we iiet'd tlu' Intlian NalKuial (kum.ies' it is our cmnmon Loium, and 

tliionyh i| \\(> shall insjtiit' mic aiiollnu It has It) l-e oiii anti-im|)erialist Watch 

Do;' a.-, ayaiml all auti-natKtiiale.ed boce- m the lountiy ami oui seiilinol to draw 
msiuratioii ami slrtue-lh Iroin the in'ei nalamal tumble ol the toilmy, millions of the 
Who Id Theitdoic ^'il is tin' (|u(v (r| c\.*in st'tlion ot the masses to stru;;s,h‘ liard to 
j (‘vohil loiiist' its attitmle lowaids lln- m.i..fs as a whole ami innu \ one of oui St'C- 
1 ions in jiaitit ulai. ’ 

'L\t every staso' oiii /samindais ami ea|u(ali,st:, aie ohstimtiiiy, onr stru^^'di* lor 
.Swaraj It is llieri'lore as much oui duty to t onliiiually liy.ld and iindermim' tlu' 
stamina ol our Indian vt'sted mteu'sis as it is our m*"essi ty to jtunove .all vestiyes 
ol the l'orei;;n thmiination.” , Thiomditml Ihi. vsrsi land lie.sh (diains of slavery 
and .sulijettion ait' lieim; Ituyod to !..• doiim'd on u-.. To liy.ht them eom.tantly and 
to wait! oil all till' uniirovoketj allatde; tif the vested intt'ri'.sls, we mird be abb' to 
(tepend ujion oui oii’anised rank an'l lilt' ami well li’ained, tiLored and trusted 
'U'lvants aud well maitiallml ory,auisalion 

“Till' C'm,",ress election manitt' lo lulls lai '.hoit ot our cliaiti'i of minimum 
di'inamls wdiieh leally is oui ab.-.ohitc mmim iin (haitei t-to it is tin' iluty of I'very 
Kisaii to st'e tlnit tin' Ki.'.ans’ \oles ai e voluiitaiily caiiva..cd ami cast tliroiiyh the 
mllueiiei' ol the Kisan .Movi'inent oiil\ tt. thos(> Cony,res,, candidates, who readily 
|ilcdy;e themselves to sponsoi ;.upport ami :.tiein’.lin'ii our mmimuin dt'inands in so 
tar a', it lle^, in theii power a;, tin' (’.iiy.ies., im'mlu'is ol a lepslature, This will 
onl\ cmupel aud slienythen Ihe rcasaiit - in imb'd C'myrt".s Le;',i, .lators to try their 
(ie;d to radicalise t'vi'iy Con-ii's,. deen.ion at evt'iv .sta'’e ol tlieii parlianientaiy 
career ami llius sln'iiylln'ii oiii Ki.an i ause Nothiii", "ootl oi yieat can lx' expeeti'd 
even fit.in our jirospt'td i ve naliomil Coin'.ie... l('",i .latoithiomdi tlii'ir ley,islative 
woik until ami uiiit'ss wc cith.'i , 1 1 cn oln'ii iln'm t»i buis' tln'ii hands. 

“Oui l\ e.am. and woikci:. lia\e to buyo tiicii own sim lions to loiet' tin' acta'ptanee 
td tbeii di'inamls upon the vc ,led micie,i, lumdiontu', lu ami oulsidt' tlu^ lep;isla- 
tiiie Our sacrilii't's alone can ht' mii ‘,.im lion . ami oui leadiiit'ss ami ea))aeity to 
'ailler ami ),li('im,lIn'i, (hem Tlic be ( and mo t elCt'.lixe manut'r in wdiich we can 
ioiei' Hie leyislatiiies ami mini,.1 1 it"-, to : peedil\ yi\e s.'il ndat I ion to oiii demands is 

to |i\ lor (iui.s('l\i‘,'> a time taldi' m t'oi tine', to W'linli wa' can jU't'jiaie oui'selves for 

OUI ii.yht bo tlieir at liit'veinent,; ' _"II wolhin tin' time ,!',iven, tlii' lt',;’,islators do 

not umii'i tala' the leyyslation piojto:-,ed by us. then "\vi' must try to lie as f^ood as 
mu woid and try to many,matt' oui liy.lit to demon: ti;ite the stieiyidh of our s.anc- 
tions Hut the laiik ami lile of the Kisam, aie expt't It'd to make the minimum 
saciilict' wlieieas oui tomiadi'i-, aie d'mamled to put in tln'ii maximum saerilice and 

sull'eiiniy ’.‘‘There is out' y.ieat dillnulty lor m, to oveicome. While our peasants 

ami comrades need a lesiiiti', our enemies net'd it not, whib' we have to pause and 

lake bieatli in bi'tw'een any two li'dils, I'ur ojtponents aie at it all the time. Lint our 
moveant'ut lias tlie yii'at atlvanla,y;o ovi'r our t'nemii's ol l»einy able to y,enerato aud 
enyemlei tin' i lass eoiisiiousness—invincibii* ami ovt'i bi'ariny — ot the ma.sses, whicli can 
ami will tNumi)li ovi'r Hie ai nit'd liattalion.s of our enemies. 

We ail' hadly in lU'ed ol a leal ei eativi' ami lively lileraluie foi' onr villages and 
only our intelieetuals can supply it to us. I can assuio our iutelloetnals that by 
seiviiiy, iis they will ho plaeiuy. thcim.clvos m Hu' illustiioiis company of tJie Mahatma, 
Unnava ol Hu' Amihia. Tolsto>, (Imki ot IHissia, aud ll»-.en of Norway. Our Xisaii 
eornrades are ayain given a comiaih'l> l‘‘ad h> the giand old man of Kisan India by 
his latest move to live in a village lo Hiiiik and talk in terms of onr village life and 
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iiL'uds auJ to suIIl'i fioiii and save llio vjlla^;oH fiom Iho /.jiowiii^L; disi^isos that infest 
so many of oin vill.no'S. 

wish to say that as a fnll-tdnoded son ol a peasant with many }j;ein'rations of 
))easant blood, eiiltnio', ti'^htiny spiiit and love of the Saeret] ]\[other Eaith in me, 1 
am tilled with ine\j)iessihle happiness to he one of yon in this inspirin;^ tton;.;ies,s 
of kisaiis.” 

The All India Kisan Publications 

Pandit Jawaliarlal N'diru |)erli)iiued in Septinnliei' Ptilt) (he inaugural eo!'(>rnony of 
the All India Kisan Puljlicat ions. Theii lin.t piilili'at ion the ^Modern Indian Peasant’ 
was i)ublislu!d m Novembei- pj;;(). 

Development of the Kisan Organisations 

P>y now Provinrial Kis.in (tomniilter, have coino into existisiee and be",un to woik 
in the following pioviiue-, : Viidhia, 'J'.iniiliiad. M.ih.irasti a. Mala'tai. Kainatak, (leii- 
tral Province.-^ Hindi, <Jnoiial, Pnn|ao, Delhi, D P, Ihhai, Peii'aal. P'kal, \s.aini 

Srcrcfaridt . Tin' Soo('lariat of tlie All India I\i-aii Ceianiittee. 

Presithdit ; Jh'ol. (I, li’iniM 

(ti’Hcrol S,’(‘}\'foni . Xwanii Salnij anand.i ikir.i aval hi 

Jouil Svovtiun’s ; luliilal Ya inik E P. J, Dedi Pankim .Miikheijei' 

Congress and Peasants in 1 935 

Pabu R.ijendra Piaial. a^ pie.nl'nl ol ih‘ Ctnr,i sa'd on tin* 17th of (tclohei 
111 ansvvin' to (In' Soiiih IndMii I'^'lei atloii o'l P.'a.iaMl,.' dn’iiiainls, 'as Dandhiji said at 
the b'oninl T.ible Coiilm oin'e. (In' i, j(ai e.vec'lhnii't' and in a seiioe a 

[leasants’ oi';ani.-.alion ..wln'tlier l!it'\ a’,roe in all iIn'd-'l.iil ; oi n d 1 am not sine <i)nl 7 
wish yon to ai eept thit tioni im',' lliai H n. (In' dniy of C'on;;iessiiien to do what 
they (sm to seeme piane anil l.u; heaiinent ( o _\ihi. Put iinn e than th.it, >oli aie 
in a poalioii to inlliien'e and i niei'1 di'P’innine th" \i(‘\vs and iintions oi Con;;iess- 
men and as days ao on your powei will ",o on inoi(‘asiiiy.” 

Congress and Pt asanls in 193G ; f*andil Jawaharlal Nehru : 

The South Indian Fedeialion (d Ik'ahant . h.i.mnef Pandil dawaliarla! [.Nehin on the 
Vth Uetohei PldO wlnni in' .ulnolii-d llial tin.' 'dainl pioldeni was tlie luey.e.st pi(jhl'’ni 
la( 114; India. Pi'a.oiinls liave In oiuanio' tinmio'lvo., into llieii indi'pendenl elas,-i 
eonseious oi^anisations and tliat tiiey liave to do ail they onn to oldain not only 
pjoper 1 eco;.;nitiou honi (lie Cotin,M'.:-. lutt al,>o a bliiii;', place loi peasants uithiii the 
Cony,!ess llirou;’ji lunetioiial 1 epie.,entation. 

Lucknow Nalionul Congress 

At IjiK.know Pandit .biw.iiiai lal Neliin snppoited the plea ol the Peasants and the 
Con;j,u'SS Soeiah.as ioi luin'tion.il 1 epre.^eiitatnui in the (d'tiiy,u‘s:T To settle thi . 
question a suli-eoinnut tee wa- appeiiiti'd Pie' Paieaa ainl Swaini Salnijanainla 
Saiiiswailii sulnnitted vaiioii;-, othei j)io|i(i:.aU to (his (ominillee ayjei'iin' with the 
general priiieiple ol estahh .liiii" .1 hiin tional alh lU'e lietwei'ii tin' liniian Na'ionnl 
(’ou;.!;ress and tin* Ti.nb' I’nion 0 ni", 1 e,-.,-> .111 I (In' .\ll India Knsui Sa'dia 'I’ln' Indian 
National Congress has also appointed an as.iaiian 'aih-<;<(inniiUee to pw'paie in eo- 
opeiation with (he Pioviii'dai (joii’ie..:; (^)lnInItt('(’s a satisla''(or\ a'‘,rarian pio ",i aninie 
of the Cougiosn to Ite in* 01 [toialed in the Coii;j,iu:>s ohaiter ol iund.unental iiyhts. 

Congress Elcclion Manifesto 

At the Pomhay A. 1. C. (h meetiin^ ln'ld in S»'plemh('r I'Jdit, the Coinqes.'. eleotion 
manifesto was |)re[)aied hut no detailed pioposals for assistiiiu and pioteitin^ 
Peasants weie hioiip,hl lorward. AVhen the need foi sindi pis'posals was insisted 
upon Pahii Kajendia ihasad said lliat as soon <is tin; Provintdal Congress Commitl.ee ' 
enquiries were eoiidiieted, detailed proposals would tie made. 

Faizpur Congress; Enxeiiowi. Iha’UKSE.V'i’ATioN 

Even Pandit .lawaharlal has (s.xded down in his ('iithnsiasm foi estahlishiny Inne- 
tional lepresentation for I'Cisans and woikeis in tin' Conj’ress, mostly beeaiisi' (d 
the oiqiositiou of the ri^lits in the Cmipress and tlni iiidifleienee to it e.xpressed so 
unexpectedly by the recently leleased Mr. M. N. luiy. 
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Faizpur Agrarian Programme 

III iiLiisuaiict’ of thd Lucknow Cou^^ross resolution tlie I’loviiicial Congress 
Coinmitieus of Eiluir, U. T., Muliarashlra, and C. V. only had attempted 

to conduct some enquiries into tlie economic conditions of Peasaiits. Because 
of tins the A. I. C. C. jileaded its inaliility to jjrodiice any agrarian programme, 
jtiit Bi'of. Ranga aiul tSwami Sahajananda had to put ui* a very stiff light 

with the 1‘iesident and the Working Committee Iiehind him and insist 

upon the Working Committee coming forward with at least a provisional 
])iogramrae. In tlie end the now famous Faizpur agrarian programme was adopted 
liy the Liizpur Indian National (Congress on lielialf of the Xisans. Prof. Kaiiga said 
that it did not go far enough and the jieasanli, though acciqiting it as a provisional 
nicasui'e, would continue to strive for the development by the Congress of a mort; 
satisfactoiy agrarian Programme. 

The National Convention and Peasants in 1937 

The National Convention which was convenoil by the Indian National Congress 
on the I'dlh and 2 tJth of March 10.17 had demanded that the (’ongiess members ot 
the le.'dslatuies should jiress for the carrying out of tlie (toiigress programme as 
I'liunciated in the election manifesto ami llie Congi’ess agiaiian resolution, “In 
particular they should work Joi (1) a suhstaiit.ul ieduction in rent und levonue (2) 
assessment of incoraetax, on a progressive scale, on agriculluisd iie-oiaes subiecd to a 
p) I'scriliLid minimum (d) tixity of teiuiie ( 4 ) relief fr<un the hunleii ot i iiral debt and 
all ears ol rent and revenue, (.d) iie.storation of lauds and i)]e|)'ily coniiseated oi 
sfdd by governm(3nt during Civil Disobedience Moviunents {()) Living wages ( 7 ) 
Idiemuleyment relief.” On an appeal made by Prof. P.uiga Pandit dawaliarlal Nehru 
agreed that there should he an inteiim inor.iioriurQ for agrarian debts, living wages 
e.stahlished for agrarian labour also and uii.‘mploymsuit lehef foi all the unemployed 
educated or uneilueated. 

Peasants and 1937 Election 

Peasants have demonstrated all over India^their national and elass-eouseiousnc'ss 
in the piovincial Assemldy oloetioiis Jield in ^February WYM. “The marvellous success 
at llie I’olls of the Congress” in U. P., Bihar and C. W “was due to the Kisan 
movement and the Kisan versus the zamiiulars or the poor veisus tlu) lieh issue 
(i^stallised during tlu'se elections.” ^Mn the ,\iidhra, everywhere it is our Peasants’ 
movement which is hound to \>v of mvalualilc help to the Congress. Oui Peasants’ 
Songs were lepiiiited for electioneering puriioses ami odODU eojnes of it are being 
cireiilated thioughout the Andhra. Jf to-day any jmojjagaiida is being carried on 
in tiu' south it is entirely on the lines of our peasants’ songs”. In Bengal even the 
Muslim League ami liindu Mahasahha camlulalcs wcie obliged to talk oi tlieir 
leadiness to work for the widfare ol the peasants and to amend the Tenancy 
Act ami tackle the jiroblcrn of agricullui'al imlehtcdiicss mostly liccause of (lie wliirl- 
wiml and intensive propaganda carried on by the ivrisak-i)roja paity on the lines of 
it;', very radical economic programme and also because of the agrarian iirograrame of 
the Coiigi'css. The success of one avowed socialist in the ihiuja!) and a eliamnion 
of the khotos in Maliarastia and tho triumph of the Congress Ikirty of Utkal, pledged 
as it was to tlie aliolition of peimaiieiit sittlemenL aie signiheanf portents of the up- 
Miige of jieasanls’ revolutionary sjiirit. In shqit. Dr. (Jilhert Slater. 1 ). Be. (Londun) 
was liglit in congratulating the All Jmlia Kisan Sahha upon the splendid resjionse 
that our kisans have given to the Congress and helped to acliieve its majorities in 
six iiiuviuces. 


The Krisak Proja Party’s Programme 

It is highly signiheanf of the irresistible and growing class consciousness of 
Indian I’casants tliat the Bengali Muhamrnadciis should have sueeueded in retnrning to 
the Legislative Assembly so large a miinher of candidates of tlie Kiisak Proja Party 
inspite of the poweiful opposition of the Moslem League with all its money, press 
ami oflicial suiqiort and of its own want of linanei;s and press. Mr. Faziul Haq, its 
leader, has hecorae the chief Minister of the Bengal (•ovoriiinent to try to implement 
its programme hut many of its iiilliiential followers had already begun to protest 
against his failure and that of liis ministary to achieve any of the'following demands 
formulated only by the modelates in tho Krisak Proja Party. 
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The Economic Programme 


1 Ill view of the faet that ilio land revemio systom kfiowii as the peimaneat 
.rtileraorit and the laudlaws of Bengal have arrested the eeonoiTiie growth and de¬ 
velopment of tho Pvovinoo and adversely atfeelod the national oiitlook of the iicoiile, 
I, (;orainittee of enquiry must bo immediately aiipoiiited to devise ways and means 
<0 ,^et them replueed by a more equitable system and law suitable to me needs and 
luquirements of the people. 


2. Ameiidmout of tlie Ben;;al Teiianey Aet on the following hues : 

(a) to reduee rent by fixing a maximum for eu'di class of land, (i) arnendment 

of the iirovisions relating to the enhaiieement of rent in the iuterosts of the tilleis 
of the soil. • X L f . 

(b) to recognise mutation of names and division of holdings without roes. 

(V,) to annul tho laudlords’ right of pre-emption. 

(d) to abchsJi nasar salami. 

(t') to jirovido criminal remedies for all illegal exactions^ eg., ahwah etc, 

(f) to take such other measures as may be necessary for the relief of tho 


Peasants. . . 

Ameudineni of tlie jniblie demands recovery aet, specially to mitigate the 
ligours of tho eurtilicalo nrocedure. 

d. To devise ways and moans of freeing the cultivators from the crushing burden 
of indobtod less. 

5. Amuiidmeut of the Co-operative Societies Act as to make it really conducive 
to tho economic advaiicomont of tlie Indian People. 

G. Lnraodialo introduction of compulsory I’rimary Kducaiion without taxation of 
those who are unable to bear the burden. 

7. Keductioii in the cost of administration. 

8. To control the prices of .luti' thro ugh 

(a) limitation of i>roductiou, 

(b) maikotting boards, 

(c) other suitable motliods. 

0. Ivesuscitation of dead and dying rivers and kbals tluough local manual labour. 

10. To undertake measures of Public Health and Uui.U Sanitation, 

11. Repeal of Tobaceo tax and direct taxes on tlio inRiessilies of life. 

12. Repeal of ropiussivo laws and release of political prisoners and detenues eon- 
bibteut with our juiblic safety. 


The Andhra Peasants" Pledge 

Tho last Provincial Assembly elections have brought to tho fore the growing 
contradictious latent in the relations botvveeu tho Indian National Congress and the 
Kisau Movomout. TruA to their national duty and their own decision to dovolo[) and 
sujiport a united front against tho imperialist [lOwer dominating over India’s destiny, 
the kisaus had ueeided at Faizpur in their second All India Congress to generally 
supjiort the Congress in the election and to extend their special organisational 
support to those Congress candidates who had pledged themselves to implemqut the 
kisans’ demands through their activity's within and without tho congress parliamen¬ 
tary pai'ties. The Andhra Peasants have taken the lead in this matter since they had 
very early develooud their class con.sciousness and decided in the annual conference 
at Nidubrolc on the 2ud. of June l9dG, to carry on noLmtiations with Congress to get 
candidates suggested by peasants’ Associations 'selected oy Congress as its candidates. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, jirosidont of the Indian Congress said : “1 would liko very 
much to have ryots’ representations chosen as Congress candidates, and 1 would like 
further to see the Congu’css adopt a radical agrarian programme. It may even be 
possible to have freedom of voting on speeilic issues later on”. He had however 
stated : “I am not directly connected with tho selection of candidates”. Then the 
Congress Parliamentary Committee was approached with the same request but their 
reply was oven less satisfactory. Inspite of all this, tlie Faizpur Kisan Congress 
decided to exhort peasants to extend their general support to tho Congress candidates. 
Knowing as they did how slow wore many of the Provincial Congress Committees to 
develop their agrarian programme and how difficult it became for their champions 
on the A.11 India Congress Committee to persuade the Congress Working Committee, 
to bring forward their resolution of agrarian programme, the kisans in their Faizpur 
Congress decided upon insisting on a special pledge from those Congress candidates 
as were anxious to derive their special organisational support of the Kisan Movement. 
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Tlir Aiitlliiii J’loviin Ktl Ryots’ Association issued its Peasants’ Pludye in .laiinary 
1(K>7 to Ik- si",(ud l)y those eouerc'ss candidates who waniiKl to seek its assistance 
ihioni'l) its jilt-d's- f')nn. 'J’his Assoi'/iation lia-l only sonyhi to ask the Congress cauili- 
tates to do all 111 their power iliroii'di their a(;tivities in ami ouisiJe the lei^islatures 
to I'adicali.se tlii' atiitmle of the Congress and its i»arliamentary ])arty towards the 
Kisan deinaiids and needs. 

No sooiM!!' had it issued its peasants’ ])ledge than a large number of (^engross 
(S'didates Iiad hastened to sign it, so anxious were they to take advantage of the 
suppoit of tiie Jsisan inoveinent. Put tlie local (Vnigress leaders who wore not in 
sympatliy with tiu' independent growth of the Peasants’ Movement bided their time, 
until aiicr the seiutinv day was ovei and then prepidiced iSirdar Yallabhbhai Patel, 
the Pii'sident, (if tlie All India Congress Pailiamentary Clommitiee against the 
Andhia Peasants’ Pledge. So witliout giving any previous notice to the Andhra 
RAots’ Assoi ialion and (-vi'ii atteraiitine to ascertain facts, and taking advantage of 
llieii hold uimn Piol. R’anga who was a Congua-NS M. L. A. of the Central Assembly 
and a member ol the A. I. C. C., Sirdar L‘atel took the most uncomradely and unjus- 
iilial'le action of takin,", the Press and i>ul)lic into Ris confidence in order to publish 
hi; uneij.iipi'omisiu" opiiosition to 1h(' pi'asants’ pled,",e ami to call foi- disci[iilina ry 
action against ProR'ssoi Kaiiga. tin' president of tin' Andhra Ryots’ Associaliiin and 
aPo again;,t tho,i(' Cnigiess oamiidates who migdit deidme to withdraw from the 
[leasaiits’ pledg(\ 

ddiis ukasi' cl Siidai i’atel naturally had npsi’t the comradt's all over India and 
trmhti'ued th*' Con,ai ess eandidate;, ami Kisan eomradc's as to thi' fate of the Con- 
"i('s' ill the elei tioin. if onl) tin- Andhra Peasants’ Assoi.-iation had refused to wdth- 
draw their pledge. ProR-ssor R’anga laid liowevi'r suh(lued his own natural la'Si'iit- 
a.ieiit at thii iiiou umleiiiouaii" <md uncomradely attitude of the Congress 

authoiila-;, and withdiaw lie- pledgo and released tin- Congress candidati's 
liom it in oidei mu to dm-it the attention (d’ tin' iieasanls irom thoir duty 

>0 presi'iit u uiiiied flout to Ihilish Imiieiiali.sm ami to sava* tho Con.gi'i'ss candidates 
t.oni the uneuNiaf'h' pledit (d' having, to withdraw from tin'll own jilighted pledgg' 
"ivi'ii to ]K’a-,aiits. Pul pi(de;as iH'gaii to pour iii against its withdiawal fiom 
Ki,;in (oinra-h's ol iliih'ieiit pails ot India. Prof R’aiiga wlio was anxious not to 
pi"loti" a eoiil!' jV('!';>v so uiifortuiiately iiiiliati'd hy Sirdai' Patel was ohligi'il to 
P'*' poutnui ami oUp-i-live ol the lightest leadt'rs of the C'ongiess. The 
Rui.ui t'ornia-les who wen- pledged to siippoid the Congress in geiu'ral had no otlier 

' 1 omi' hut to withliavv then ided'.’e ami not l-i weaken the position of the Congress 

vis a-vc^ tlie 1 (-at 1 loii.ii \ foiees. 'The M’fusal to withdiaw the pled.ge wamld liavi* 
meant an adililimi.d souna' of jiower to aiiti-Cougaa'Ss forces ami a teiiihle 
weakeiiiii," ol llo' Coii,"i(ss in 1 lie elet lions. Aloieovei, the timely withdiawal of the 
piedg(' iiad sa\e(! the Ccijgiess and tin Kisan Moveim'iit from eoming into untimely 
and sail idal (oalln l wdiJi eai-di oilier and the w'eakeiiiug ol the united front against 
all ihe exploilei,,. 

Ih'jiee ilii- appiova! of his aeiioii hy tlie Andhra Peasants’ Association. J>nl this 
h','idiamlediiCss (d the Siidar li.is created iiuieh imideasautuess as between 
tlie C'Uigress ami Kisiiii iMovemeiil as expressed by Swauni Saliajanamla 
Saiaswali, Pniitni Di.sliat R’yots' Association and Audhi’a Ixvots' Assoelalioii. 
No wonder the '('ong,re;,s Socialist’ and many Congress socialist paities of 
vaiimis jiioviiae-; h.ave piotested against the f>ehaviour of tho Sinlar in no 
meicaiied lerim; Piol. R’aiiga w ho has saved the Kisan Alovement liom a very 
unpleasant eoinpaiggi ol \ illiliealion (airrii'd on hy Congiessmon that would 
: nieiy have lemdled fioiii liis refusal to wdlhdraw tlio pledge ami wlio Jias placed the 
luleKst;, uj the iiiu\ement l-eloie. all ( oii.'iideiatioiis of Ids own prestige, made a very 
!li(,ing ;md well docninenled jnotest to Iho C'ongress I’resident as soon as tho elections 
wcie over, lie demanded an assurance hoin Paudil dawaharlal Nehru liiat in futuiij 
Coiigtes;, anthoiilies would loam to deal wdtli tlie Kisan Committees more honour- 
ahl_\, he( (jinii)gly and eonsideiately Ilian in lids aH'air. Ju ausw'or, Pandit Jawaiharlal 
said that all that eontiov('isy had aiison as a result of a gioss rnisiiuderstanding ot 
the ]mijio-,e and ;,cope and contents of the Peasants’ jiledge. lie deplored tho wholo 
episode ;md u'([ue:ded the J’lofessoi to drop the contiovorsy, as tho iirosent and 
fulnie had miuh to lie attended to than the past, however better might have boon 
il:^ ( Heels. Allei (omailting, bis colleagiU'S on the A. 1. K. C. and the Amllira 
R’noIs’ Asso( ialion, Pioi IRiiiga has decided lo drop this controversy. P)nt tho Kisan 
eomiades Jja\e learnt om- veiy important lesson fiom this episode. 80 far, it was 
liic Ki.sau mo\ement w hieh ’has had to yield in the name of tJio united front, all 
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tlio time, to tJio ovorlHMriii;’; oiio-siilo'l il.'iiMii'ls of tli } Ooii ;roHut tlu'v un' 
that hoi‘oaft,('r siioli a oiio-si<li)l iiiiito'l froiil oaiiuot ho oaiTiod on ami 
thi' Risaii movoiiKMit has lo ilomaiid duo' consuloratiou tor its own doaiaiid;. 

The Peasants and Lai our 

The I’oasants' movioiioal has 1)0;*,uii lo uoiiooni it,-.(dr with tho ujilift of a'’i'i(;!il'- 
liiral wotlvOis, 'Ihio lo i hu's ol Iho m )v^oui 'iit haV'- T’'.->-;ut , ■ I voi-y oai'ly in its 'lov('- 
loiiinoiit lhal lai\",o iiuinhors ol l‘o,uaiil,-i aro iu ih ui luin moi-o a',i loiilliiI’al woi-k-'i.', 
und thond'oro hj fiyht fof tlioir all round ilovuiloiunohl, h.ivo to stiivo f()r tho 

lu>tt(U-niont of lot only th' Ian I ownin’: an 1 oiii! i vM iir, l*o,i,.in!, hiii al;.') llo' lahoiir- 
ri's. Trofi'.^sor Ihin '.u h,i 1 him . ‘11 tiiol thm;h not '.viiii inuoli suooi's-,, to oi';’,,in!so 
in Id'Jl) tho a;',i'loulllira! lihiur'i', oi H lutur I. Vndhiu atloini)t wa-. inadi' 

111 l',)dd to ory.aniso iho iudd i ihoui in (luiilur and Mi.t ililivMii and in Nollm'o 
Dist. Ill I'Jdl and J'.li:). Alioady tlm a”iioulluiu! lihomor-; of lli' Andhra huvo 
hocumo to kiioolc at Iho ilo.jrs ol Po.i.anis an I dom ind |ustio,‘ l.n tlKunsolv'os. In 
Nolloi'o DisIik;! iJii’y have s'io.;ood.‘1 in J'Jlo in smi ' villa';o; in oMi ;iii‘', po.v; int ; 
lo nso proiioi an I auihorisol niounro; m piyiii’, oip Ihoir ’.v.ip'; A iil lolp it iii”, suoli 
.iiid ('Von moi’i' ("Cp.iiisivo oonlliot-. h.'lwoou ptM„iil.s an i a”,i lo-ull u i al woi kor-i, tho 
South Indian Kiidoialion ol i’oasants mil woikors ha. lormiiLilod aohuitoi ol 
domand: for woikors whioli I’oa.ants aro willin’, to ooii'n'do and aro aiiKioir. and 
loadv to (.’O-ojiorati' with a p icultnral workom m aoliiovuii!; thoin 

Minimum Demand of Workers formulated by the Federation 

AoiiicrLTiJjiAL WouK.s ; Dj-amwii.^ 

A. 1. Compulsory Lahour Exmhany.os Jiavo to hi' ostahlislioil l.y (loyoiiimont to 
e(|ualis(‘ and rn^ialati' tho ilomands for kihour in dilfonnit a"n iimlturul .soasons and 
ai oas, 

J. Dooasuahsaoon sohouK's havi' to ho atlaolicl t > tho Lahour Lvohan",o to mini' 
iniso till' uiiiioooss,ii y ro iorvo; id hihoui in ti.in.poit. ^diippiiiro;id-iP iLiiu',. lU’o- 
hulhn;’,, yroundiint-shollin’.’, and otlim omploMiionts. 

d. To oxtond tho Idwtoiy Act, WoiInn-n’.-i Coinpinisalioii Aol, l\p\iiiint (d Wd-'w 
Act 1,0 a,itrio,iiltui'al workoi.s also, whoiovoi po.sihio airl with suihililo ultoiutioii',. 

4 To ('slahlodi IdiomploNmoiit Insui.inciy Sicknos,s and Ifoulth Iirsuiaiico. 

.h. To iindoitako a national health and Irmrun': pro;:rainino and tniahli' ovoiy woikm 
to oiijoy iiiiniinuni hoiisiiiy, accommod.itioii 

(). To dockiro illo'pil till' vaiioiis motho'l. of loudiii’: crodit to woi lo which ro,iili 
111 a rati' of iiili'i'L'st hiy,in’r than 0 por cont. 

7 . To o.xiond every eonvenlion ol the Lc.aypie ol Nauon:, with suit ihh' ulti'iation 
winch has he'on I'Mi'ii'lel to Indimtiiul lahom. 

H. While oppo.nii;’, the joiiiciple of resirvition ol s '.il : ho any ol.i'- i ul pcDjd,' 
we de.maiid foi ay,iieultiiral woikors airl peasint'; at least i wico as many ,-;('uts )v. 
.ire ;>,r.lilted to industiial lal our. 

I. Trade lioards h.uu' to he statntoiily e.hildi.li'd for ovi ry di',tiic( i opro;,ont iny, 
o:[;ially the Peasants and woikors willi mi apiiointod niomhoi pi Distriil dud'’,i’ 
nominated hy Hovi’rnmont) as President to lix a minimum wa",o into, time un i pieis'- 
woik rates loi diri'eri'iit kinds oL agricultural mid allied nperatioiis. 

Lh ISiinilarly \va[;e conditions in sueli corta";(' industiie:-, us hand-loom wea\iny, 
uloirsil inaiiiifacturiny, I>i'edi and eiiyii makiiiy, have to ho reyulaled hy (r.ide hoards. 

d. Villai.;;e oliicers, Ih'esidenli and inomhi'rs of P.ineliayal hoards, mid Paiiohayat 
eouits and i*easanls and Whjikers Union, have to he availed of in onh'r to enfo'rei' 
the decisions of the Trade IJoariP. 

C. 1. All the unoccupied hut cultiv.ihle lands of (loveinment and similar lands miif 
tlm homiwfarms of Zainindars, tahikdars, and Zamins over mid above acres ol 

wet land or bUO aeims of dry lands must be resorvi'd loi the Ayrieiillural Avoikei's 
and small peasants and pro^^^iessive process of ilisi i ilmtino. thi'se lands mnoii!’; Imidh'ss 
workers, Peasants havinp, less than b acres id di'y land or d and a hall iionw; of - wet 
land collectively and thi'ouy,h their co-ojicrative a",iieullur.il soeielo”, without any 
individual rii^iii, of alienation, must he started. 

2. To thus ('uialile workims and peasants to settli' eollootively on such lands 
y:overument has to 

(a) undertake anti-malarial campaign and to do every thin”, to make thos(' kinds 
tit for cultivation 
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(1)) oxom))t snoli sooiotios from the payment of any assessment for the first ton years. 

((') to extend adequate crt'dit facilities to those collective farming societies. 

(d) to loan the services of comiiotont agricultural demonstrators to such societies 

so as to manage their affairs for the first ten years and as long as the 
members desire. 

(e) to hoar half the cost of housing of agricultural stock needed for the habitation 

of workeis and jjoasants and their cattle. 

I). 1. Comjiulsory arbitration hoards have to be established to settle the wages and 
other disputes concerning' the conditions of employment, which may arise between 
))easants and workers. 

2. The decisions of such Boards ought to be made enforceable in courts. 

Any dispute may be referred to the Arbitration Board l)y either of the parties 
to the disjnite or even by Government. 

4. The arbitration board must be constituted with an equal numbei- of the repre¬ 
sentatives of workers and peasants in addition to a Chairman selected by Government 
out of a j)anel appi'oved of jointly by the Provincial or District Dnions, as the case 
may be, or the workers or pivasants or other em))loyers in cottage industries. 

The All India Kisan Sabha has appointed an Enquiry Committee with Prof. Ranga, 
Swarni Sabajananda Saraswati, Indulal Yagnik as members to enmiire into the 
grievances, needs and demands of ag.ricultural labour and forcoil labour. Its questionn¬ 
aires wer(' published in May WYM and its report may be nuidy by April Pdd8 and 
presented to the next se.ssioii of the All India Kisan Maluisablia which is to meet in 
Bengal in 1938. 

Peasants’ Group of M. L. A s. 

Office Bearers : President Dr. Khan 8ahcb. 

A'^ice Pi'osidonts Syed Murtuza Sahib 
Sardar Mangal Singh 
Secretary Prof. N. G. Kanga. 

Tliis IVasants Grouj) was sought to be found though in vain in the first session 
of the Li'gislative Assembly in 1935 but it came to be organist'd in tlicf Kirnhi session 
of 19.35 with Mr. Matin Choudhnry as President and Ihof. Ihinga as tin* Seeretaiy 
Jt has so far lunctione(l for four sessions and has e.slablisln'd for itself both in tlio 
councils of tlu' Government and M. L. A's quite an effective position. 

Its AA^ork 

Foi' the first time throngb it an ('ffort was sought to bo made to creati' public 
opinion from the forum of the I^egislative Assemlily on various jieasants’ probh'ras. Eoi 
instance, its policy of jivotecting tlu‘ interi'sts of consumers, labourers and joint 
prodinuM's along with the prob'ction of organised industry lias comc' to bo ac(!epted 
tbougli Iialf-lieartedly by a majority of the Iloirse. The demand madi' by the Group 
that the benefits of Budg;et Surjihis ought to he first of all given to (he peasants and 
tlio jiooi lias come to be tacitly aetcepted by every one (liougli not admittiNl in so 
many woj'ds. JJenco tlu' rural doveiopmeiit grant of an additional Ps. ISO lakhs in 
]935-:K) budget. Two I'esolutions in particular regarding the small industries and 
agricultural indebtedness would not have had a chance of being tabled for discussion 
or jiassed by an overwhelming majority as came to be the case but for the peasantts’ 
group. In short tho grouj) has como to be tlio AVatch Dog of tho Peasants’ iiiten'ss 
111 the Assembly and the forum from which public opinion is being created in siij)- 
jtort of the minimum demands of tho peasants. 

Personnel h Portent of the Group 

It is true that many of its members are erstwhile landlords and big men of tho 
country and large vested interests. But it is highly significant that oven these jieople 
felt bound to resolve that tho Zamindari Ryots need ranch jirotoction from tho Zamm- 
dars, that the land rovenno sy.stem must bo revolutionised, that the tax-l)urdens 
aro to he shifted from over the shoulders of tho jioor on to those of the rich and 
the landed and sujier tax ought not to ho remitted but the income-tax on landed 
income ought to bo levied. This group has served this v'xeollent purjiose of marking 
how far the least socialist minded M, L. A's of tho nationlist persuation can be pur- 
suaded to como foiwaid to espouse the minimum demands of tho peasants. 
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S. I. Federation of Peasants & Agricultural Labour 

Oflico licaror.s : President : K. Na^'cswara liao. Vico-Pj’osidont : S. IvmnuM- 
swamiraja. Ounnral Socrctary : Prof N. 0. Raiiga, Joint Socruturios : 0. liataaswaiui- 
I'oddiar, Saiikaraii Namboodripad. 

History 

This Fo(loratioii was first or'^^aiiisod in 1085 on (lin 28tli of April. It has so fai‘ 
publishod ton biillotins on various Poasants’ [irubloias. It lias proparod and pul»li.sht‘d 
tho Peasants’ Charter of Minimum Demands. 

AVorx 

It has or^sanisod thi^ Peasant Marelies in Novemlier and Decomhor of PJ;f5 all 
over the MaJras Pn^sidoncy ineludin^;; all tho four liu;piistie Provinces. Its sue(;ess 
in this maJe the Madras (lovornment make an important rehu-i'ins! 1i) the 
Peasants’ maiehos in its administration reports. To it aie adiliatiM the Andhra 
Kyots’ Assoeiation, Zaniimlari K‘yots’ Association, the District h'ycjt.s’ Associations ol 
Trichiiiopoly, Madura, Pamnad, Siva.'jan^-a, Cnmhatore, Chitn;leput, S ilein, North 
Arcot, Tinnevelly, tSouth Areot and Tanjore Districts. 

iMxVMS Legislation 

It has protested willi very i:jreat eiroiM ai;ainst the attempt of lli(5 Select Committee 
of (he Le{.dslature to laise the (;om[>ensation to he paid by the I’yots to Inamdars 
from one year’s rental to tliat of two years. Consequoiiily the Coimeil made it 
only one lear’s rental. 

Federation and Peasants’ Association 

Tho rolationsliip of the Federation with that of the various talnk distiiet and 
Provincial Associations is that of comradely coo[»oration. It can and seeks to 
eooperate with them, eneoura;;'e them in their woik, try to obtain ad(U]iiate jmbliidty 
for their aetivitiiis, aiptatioii and funds, lienee Hie establishment of an imh'jieiideiit 
ofTico, tlie Kisan 1‘ress, the slartiii^^ of the All India Kisan Jhililication Committee 
and tho founding" of the Valimi iMper. Wo have just now publislieil the HVIoilerii 
Indian Peasant’ at the very low prieo of one rupee. Attempts are bein^^ made to 
start an Ku^;lisli monthly to espouso the cause ot the i»easants and a[;Tieultuial 
labourers. 

All India Kisan Congress 

Our Federation can rin,IiHy claim to have taken the lead in layiihi; tho foundations 
lor tlio estalilislimimt of tho All India Kisan l-oiii'ro.ss. Wo have orj^anised in 
October 1085, the \11 India Peasants’ Worker.^ Coufeioiico under the IheciilLMmy of 
Prof. N, C. Kanj-Gi at d helped to hirm tlie lirst All India Kisan C)r('anisaHou 
CJomraittoo. Mi'ssrs Mohanlal (huitam, Jaijirakash Naraiii, Audiishvvar Hiuha of the 
Con^^ress Socialist Pai-ty had lorluiiately cooperated at Meerut with I’rofessar Itaiiya, 
on tlie 15tJi Jan. 1080 to reoripuiiso that orpyiiiisatioii t.'ommitteo and eventually 
to hold tho (list All India Kisaii Coii'^ress at LuckiiuW under the Pneaduticy of 
tSwami Sahajananda Saraswati. 

Andhra Provincial Ryots’ Association 

Oflico Dcarers : Pi'osidont fJ. Drahraari'a. Vice-President : Mrs. Lhai'alidevi 
Ivanga. (ioneral Seeri’taries : K. Satyanarayanamurly, K. Narayana I^ao and Ch. \'usu- 
deva Kao. Treasurer : A. Xhimraa Keddy. 

History 

This association was founded by Mr M. B. Noedii and Prof Jvanf,"a in 1928 at 
Ountur, when tlie first Andhra Provincial K’yols’ Conferenee was held under tho 
Presidentship of Mr D. V. Katiiam, m.l.a. H was led by tho pooiilo of all political 
parties till 1934 wiien the Justicites, in whose control tlio organisation lias remained 
in 1931-33, had found it impossihlo to stem tlie ujisurgo of radical elements among the 
Peasantry. Binco 1934 it lias eomo to jilay a very urominout rolo in tho organised 
life of the Andlira Peasantry with Prof Kanga and his devoted band of Peasant 
workers at its liead. It was regi.storod on tho llth June 193G under tho Act KXl 
of 1860 and its OfTicial Head quarters are at Niduhrole, the seat of tho Peasants’ 
Institute and Prof. Kangu’s Peasants’ Library and Peasants’ Publication Committee. 
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Peasants’ Marches and All India Kisan Day 

\i WYito A\\o auspices o[ tins Association the 1935 Peasants’ March on the 
25lnd Nov. anil 7th Dec. and the All India Kisan day on the 1st Sept. 1931 
were celebrated all over the Andhra. In as many as 28 places were 
j)easant8’ marches organised in which many thousands had taken part. On the 1st 
All India Kisan day, according to the information received by our Association, 
Peasants’ Conferences were held in a hundred villages of Guntur District and 300 
villages of other Amlhra Districts. So far the Andhra Peasants’ celebrations hold 
the first place in India. 

May Day 

In addition to getting celebrated all the National Days prescribed by the Indian 
National Congress, our Association has followed the leadorsliip of the Peasants’ Pro¬ 
tection Commith'o and ob.served the May Day of 1935, 30, and 37 in many villages of 
the Andhra,—, tlius demonstrating its capacity to declare its class consciousness and 
fraternity witli tlie worlds’ poasants and workers. 

Famine Relief 

This Association lias co-operated with tho Peasants’ Protection Committee in 
organising in 1935, the Royalaseoma Famine Relief Committee which rendered invalu¬ 
able assistance to live famine ridden districts. They have carried on raging and suc- 
t;essful agitation for olitaining timely Govonimontal assistance. In 1935-30 they have 
taken the lead in organising famine relief work and public agitation in Gaujam 
district and lendercd groat helj) to tlie suffering. As a result of their activities 
remission of land revenue was seeured ; salt commssions extended ; famine relief 
woiks opened, taecavi loans distributed and cattle suiiplied with cheap fodder. 

Resettlements 

3’bo sp(S'iaI sidtlomont oflbnu’s for Giiiitnr and Kurnool have rocommonded an ou- 
hancciTK'nt by 18 and tliro(‘-forth percent of tlie land revenue assessment of Guntur 
and Kurnooi districts fvyots’ associations backed l>y the Provincial Association and 
carried on an effective agitation against the imposition of tliis unjust onliaucoment 
and tlie government in tho end bad to bow before our agitation and suspend the 
imposition of the onhaucemont until after tho inauguration of tho reforms. 

Revenue Remissions 

Th(^ Feasants’ 1 Protection Committeo’s work all over tho province demanding ade¬ 
quate laml ruvoniu' remissions was talom over in 19.35 by lliis organisation and 
tlirongh Innumerable village, taluk, and district Ryots’ Conforencos, intensilied by the 
Feasants’ Marches, wo have succeeded in obliging tho Madras (iovernment in granting 
some rmnissions, though not much of land revenue (at 1 as. iu tho rupee for dry 
lands and 1 and half as. per wet lands for Fd35-30 also.) It is in anticipation of our 
FJ3() mar(dies and to rob the wind behind onr sails (for our marelies wero coming of on 
llic 2Stli November) the government has dcidared on tlie 2()tli. October its readiness 
to g;rant some iemission of land riwenue. Tlio intorim Ministry has now (A[>ril 19,37) 
ofhu'ini to grant 25 jicr cent remission, stop all settlemout eiihancoinents and suspend 
all rtisettleraeut operations, tlius proving tho practicability of our peasants’ demand. 

OoDAVAUi Kisan Resettlement Rates 

It was tlie Foas.ants’ Frotection Commlttoo with the able a.ssistanco of the resettle¬ 
ment committee of which Messrs, ]). N. Raju, M. R. Neodu wero tlie president and 
secretary respectively wliicli obliged tho Madras (iovernment in 1931 to imprison 9 of 
oni- Feasant leaders and to apply tho No-Tax (Irdinance toAhe Andhra. If from 1933 
till to-day, the Madras Government has failed to collect tho full 18 and three-fourth 
tinhancement which was imposed upon tliose throe districts, in tho teoth of a great 
puhhe opposition. It Is all boe.aiiso of the fast growing organised strength of our 
peasants. Ileuce this years complete remission of 18 and throe-fourth per cent in 
the land revenue payable by tliose ryots. 

Inams Legislation 

It was in September 1933 that tho Andhra Zamiudiui Ryots Conference demanded 
llie conferiing of Occupancy Rights upon all tho Inamdari Ryots. The Bobbili 
Ministry wanted to pose as tho champion of our Feasants and so sponsored a bill to 
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,our..,- (his riRlit upon those ranch exploited peasants, hut unto‘-t«nat^ I'iaiSf thfs 

rBrahmin lawyers and^ publicists and '“.i/fr ?eut a'^^^ 

bill ; even tho so-called Con-ross Press became either hostile or s iicu auu 
our Con^n'oss loaders have bocomo strange!v muto. Bat our ‘ 

only sujiiiortod tho P)iU but also demaadod a wholosorao lowering of tho rents 
least to tho level of Government rates. 

Debts Settlement Act 


Wc have taken up tho work of tho P. P. 0. in regard to its demand for projec¬ 
tion for the indebted jioasants and have organised, thanks to the oxeellent lead or 
our deceased comrade, Sj. K. V. Clialapathi, a special Provincial ihiral Indebtedness 
Relief Couforonce and organised a special and systematic campaign against tho 
failure of Governrnorit to relievo the agrarian distress due to indobtodnoss. The 
n.'sult is tho most unsatisfying debt sottlornoiit act and the revision of the Boards 
Standing order for taccavi loans. The interim Ministry pro[)OSos in May ’37 to raise 
a ci'oro loan and help poasants to liquidate their debts to be settled by the debts 
settlement committees We are not at all satishod with tliese palliatives. 


Peasants’ Institute 

We have tried our best to co-operate with tho P. P. C. in ninniiig and assisting 
the J’easants’ Institute at Nidubrolo which has trained and sent out its third liiitcli^ 
of students most of whom are doing oxeellent work in the districts. Tlie peasants 
institute has commenced its fourth Session ou tho May day of 1937. 

Pt. Jawaiiaklal’s TiiinuTE 

Pandit Jawaliarlal has visited tho Andhra Province in October and November 1936 
and has paid glowing tributes to the good work being done by our all |>ervading 
Peasants’ associations and also to tlio “class consciousness and socialist mindedness 
of t!ie Peasants’ Movement started by JVof. N. 0. Kanga.” Wo ai’o rightly pi'oud of 
our Movement. We ought not to close the brief account of our work without adding 
a fow lines about tliu really meritorious work carried on by our two sister orgaui- 
c,ations tho 1’. i’. C, and tlio Andhra Zuiniiidari Ryots’ Association. 

Peasants’ Protection’ Committee 

This P. i’. 0. v;as first started in Juno 1931 by Professor Ranga when ho envisag¬ 
ed the impossibility of getting any radical cour.so do I’ action adopted by the then 
all party leadership of tho Andhra Ryots’ Association. As anticipated by _ him that 
Association passed in that October completely into tho hands of the Justicites who 
are the worst moderates in tliis I’roviiico. From that time till 1935 when the A. P. 
il. A. came to be ca[)tured by the Socialist-minded workers, it was the P_. 0. C. that 
ke()( up tlio militant attitude and tactics of our Peasants’ Movement, maintained the 
morali.' of our noasautr;,, oven when many Congre.ss workers wore demoralised by the 
ovmboaring ordinances, devised and devolojied the Peasants’ Marches, juiblished the 
Peasants’ Songs, staited the Peasants’ Institute, Peasants’ Reference Library, Peasants 
Publication Company, and ma[)ped out the vast Andhra country with a fine net-work 
of taluk and district organisations to all of which our association has to-day become 
the heir. 


The Andhra Zamin Ryots’ Association : 

President : 0. Ranga Nayakiilu 

Oifige-BeAKERS : Secretaries : R. M. Sarraa 

N. V. K. Naidu 
K. ISubba Rao 


Hietory 

This Association was founded in 1929 by Messrs R. M. Sarma, B. V. P. Rajii, 
C. I. E.. M. B. Noedu, N. G. Ranga with Mr. B. Venkatapathi Raju as its president. 
It then sought to get tho Estates Land Act of 1908 suitably amended to }ieli> the 
Zamindary ryots. Its loaders were then highly moderate and lawyer-mmdod. Mr. 
Biswanath Das Maliasayo, M. L. C. who started this agitation on behalf of these 
ryots in 1921 was tlien its main source of inspiration. But at its second annual 
conforenco held at Vonkatagiri in 1931 under the presidency of Prof. N. 0. Ranga it has 
undergone a regular metamorphosis. It has declared as its objective the final abolition 
of tho zamindari system through legislative action. It formulated its immediate demands. 
It insisted upon its right to assemble inspito of the section 144 applied to it by 
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local (Viva-nimont. Since then tho Andhra Zamindari Ryots’ Movoraont and ifs 
It'HiuM'iS iioJ. Kan^a ami N. V. H,. Naidu havo bocoma tho hoto noir to tho zamindars 
M the third provincial coiifcronco hold in W.V, tho charioj- 
mwdmum demands *uutiat,od hy Mr. U. M. Sarma, wlio was' maki/ig an ox-coilorit 
rlTort io i,;o with ilio radicals,’ was adopted. After tho iioasauts met Mahatma 
(Jandhi at VLOikata'dri in Docomlior IDlVd and hoanl Ids lioartonin^; advico, they 
a^o'ood with tiioir louder that tho aholitioii of tlio zamindari system should bo 

achiovod not only hy lof;islativo but also hy other moans.’ 

Economic Enquiry Committee 


It is intorostin^ to note tliat wdiilo tho Indian National Con^ross lias 
l)o^riin to make some enquiries into llio conditions of jieasants only after the 
lOdG Lucknow Congress, the Nellore peasants have a})pointi'd their coinraittoo in 
lOdd and the Andhra Poasanls, their E. E. Committee in lOG'd and the result was 
the authoritative and irndutahlu and epoch-making report on the ^'Economic Condi' 
lions of zamindari Ityots” published in lOdd by the A. l\ Committee. 


.Amendments to Estate Land Act 

AVdien Prof. Ranga wms trying to eo-oporato with some of (he leaders of the 
moderate minded peasants, an atlmnpt was made to introduce into the Madras Legi¬ 
slative (k)uiicil, an amondmeut lull embodying the peasants’ iniiiinmra demands nnd 
drafted l)y Mr. V. Ramdas Jkuituiii. But the Rajah of Bohhili joeventeil even its 
iiihodiictioii. The oflicial hill has attempted, thanks to the able and sincere tiglit of 
tile lale Dewaii Bahadur B. Muiiuswatiii Naidu (('x-cdiief Ministci ), a fiiend of the 
ryots, to improve the e.xisting uiienviahle plight of tlie Zarain R’yots and remove a few 
of tho glaring injustices. 

Government And Zamin Ryots 

As between the Peasants and Zamindars, Government steps in from time to timt' 
to liolp and bolster up tlio Zamindars. With Governmental lu'lp our Zamindars try 
to get our conferences banned as in Cenkatagiri, to distuidi our mootings as in 
Bohhili, to destroy our Associations as in Mimgala and to haiass our workers as in 
Rithapnr. (iovcrnmeiit has so far failed to so amend the brdates Land Act as to 
jilaoe our Zamiu Ryots at least on the same footing as Ryotwari Uyots. 


ServeY and Settlement in lionniLi 

AV(' are glad to say that tlie real soamIs for our lA'asants’ Movement wore laid in 
19‘dl liy the 22 courageous, thougli illiti'rate ryots of Bohhili wlio then wanit to jail 
to dL'inand lliat their lands should be suiveyed and settled in a humane and scieutilic 
manner. By now their lands have come to be surveyed, disjilaying tliereby that the 
Iv’ajali of Bohhili lias been cullecling the iiihuiiiaii rent of b’s. 35 per acre for more 
than 100 acies of laud that did not e.xist. Tliey aie now lig.hting hai“d to got their 
reiii ivdiiced. But liow can they succeed against tlie Zamindar who is tho Ciiied 
Minister whose ofneiaks are so bad as to try to dis])cTse Pandit Nehru’s mooting with 
tho aid of mud elephants V 


Re-Settlement in Parlakimedi 

Tiu' Ryots of Parlakimedi liavo had to jmt up a very costly and stiff figlit to 
prevent the 300 jiei' cent cnliancemciit of tlieir Rs. 7 per acre rate as demanded by 
the Rajah. After a two years’ figJit tliey havo received the small mercy from ilio 
Ju'veiiue Board tiiat there siionld he only 3G per cent euhaueemeut. Our Ryots have 
piefcrrcd an aiijieal at this unfair decision. 

Civil Liberties in the Zamindaries 

Alueh the most important service rendered by tlie Zamindari Ryot Movement and 
it.s leadeis is to tight relentlessly against tlio tjrannieal Zamindari Bundobirst to 
piL'Yi'nt peasants from organising their meetings, conferences and associations. 
Inspite of (lie many attempts to beat, iiisull and ill-treat him in many otlier ways, 
known only to zamindars and jiossiblu only in Zamimlaiies, Prof. Iv’anga has been 
trying since 1031 to open vip every zamindari village and bring it into a lino with the 
rest of Nationalist India, make it possible for it to lead a jiolitical and self-conscious 
life. Of com so tlie police havo hcon at tho beck and call of tlie zamindars, but who 
can prevent the masses from assorting tliomsolves unco they make up their mind to 
free themselves from all their shackles V 
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The Worldly Property of our Movement 

To-day tho Andhra Pyots’ and Zamin Ryots’ Movement have in tlieir p(/r?session 
four printing presses; iho Peasants’ Press at Cliieaeolo, Ryots’ Press at itajaimunaiy, 
Zamin Ryots’ Press of Nellore and Kisan Press of Madras. Wo are served by three 
wocldios and one tri-weekly, tho Prajavani, tlio Ryot Patrika, the Zamin Koyt and 
the Vahini. 

Govbrnment Repression 

In addition to those who were imprisoned in lOiJl durin^j; tho resettlement agita¬ 
tion, tho Madras Government has reeently proseeutod Mr. P. Sundaraiah, one of our 
workers. It has demanded a seeurity of Rs, 1000 from our Kisan Press and an 
equal amount from Vahini, our Tri-weekly from Madras. 

Second (Peasant) Praotiaratv ^School 

Mr. K. M. Sarma organised this school at Kovviir in 103.") to train up young 
peasants to carry on the Zamin Ityots’ Movement. It may b (5 interesting to note tfiat 
a C. I. p. shorthaiid t^uh-Insj)octor in addition to the local j)o!ii;o carefully watclies 
tlie ae.tivities of this school and tho Peasants Institute at Niduhrolo. (3ne of the 
graduates of the Peasants’ Institute, Mr. N, Murty has also oj)oned another institute 
at Terlam, another storm centre in Bobbli Zumindaii and Messrs, Vhillabhrao, K. 0. 
Keddi another at Madanapalli. 

MEMnERSlIIP 

Tho Membership of our organisation is di.scouragingly low. T1 h> Ryots’ Associa¬ 
tion has so far ri'ached only 22500 raomhers and the Zamin h’yot.s’ A.ssociation lias 
only 22(XX) mernhors. Put those two Pj'ovincia! .Associations and tlic ad hoc 
Peasants’ Protection Committee has established between themselves an extraordinai'y 
hold iij)on tho Peasants of our countryside. 

PoLITK.sJ 

^ At tlio special Pi'ovincial I’easants’ Cenferenc.e licM on the 8lh. November our 
h’yqts have decided to generally support tlm Ojugress c.andi'lates but to ONei’cise all 
their resf)ureus only in favour of tIios<3 Congress (;.iiidid:Ues who are pre[)ared to 
stand l)y the i’easants’ Minimum Hemands and to (oppose those who being themsidves 
Zarniudars in favour of Zamiudari System or unprepaiod to stand by the Peasants. 


The AH India Kisan Manifesto 

A* adopted by the All-India Kisan Committee on 2l8t Aug. 1936 

Kisans’ Charters of Rights 

Iho object and main task of tho Kisan movement are stated in tho following ro- 
solution passed at tho first All-India Kisan Congress field at Lucknow on the 11th 
Aiu’il 1936 

“The object of tho Kisan movement is to secure comjdoto freedom from economic 
exploitation and the acliiovemont of full economic and political ])ower for the iioasauis 
and^ workers and all other exploited classes. 

‘‘The mam task of the Kisan movement, shall bo the organisation of peasants and 
light for their immediate political and economic demands in order to prepare them 
for^Uieir emancipation from every form of exploitation. 

“The Kisan movement stands for the achievement of ultimate cconomie and politi¬ 
cal power for the producing masses through its active participation in tho national 
struggle for winning comjiletG independence”. 

The one outstanding fact of Indian economic life is tho grinding poverty and 
utter misery of the vast peasant masses which comprise 80 per cent, of its population 
JNo political or economic programme which has the audacity to ignore their needs 
and demands can by any stretcli of imagination bo labelled a national programme 
f o^rganisahon claiming to rep-esunt the jieople of India must place the interests 
Of the bankrupt and much oxnloitod ryots, tenants and agricultural labour in the 
forefront of its programme if it is to vindicate its claim. 
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Inasmuch as the Indian National Congress is to-day the only effective political 
body with country-wide organisation claiming to champion tho cause of the masses 
it rnust nocessarify make tlio solutions of the problems of tho peasantry the chief 
plank of its political and economic policy. 

The terrible conditions of tho Indian peasants is too well-known to need repetition. 
The tenants are oppressed by Zaralndars, Talukdars and Malguzars, Inamdars and 
oihor Jaudlords, Tho peasant proprietors havo to boar the yoke of a harsh 
system of land Ucvoiiuo. Tho agricnltnral labour rocoivo, if at all, stravation wages 
and work and live in conditions bordering on slavery. 

But unfortunatoly while tlio condition of the jioasantry dominates tho whole 
political and economic life of the country, the peasants thumsolvos have been most 
I 'lckward politically and organisationally. Tho results are twofold ; firstly the peasants 
liavo been deprived of all the ameliorative legislation, that could have been passed 
fluj'ing tlio last 16 years, even by the prosont legislatures if the legislators liad felt 
ohligcd (o satisfy tho peasants ; and secondly, the political movement itself in the 
country has remained more or less unconcerned with both tho immediate and basic 
problems of flie peasantry. 

Tho Indian National Congress at its last Lucknow session doclarod that the misery 
and poverty of tlio peasantry is “fundamentally duo to tho antiquated and repressive 
laud tenure and iiiveuuo system”. Indeed, the fimdaraoTital ease that makes for 
their presant starvation is tlie land fenuro an<l revenue and credit system whicli is 
nothing else but a device j)orfectod by British Imperialism to wring out of the 
peasants the utmost that can bo got out of them witliout actually killing them. It 
js this that must ho iramediatoly abolished before any other coustniotivo measures 
aiming at the welfare of the peasantry can bo undertaken. 

Our objectives may not be possible of realisation under tho present system of 
('Ovurnment. Yi't the peasants, if they are to save themselves from utter _ rum, 
must fight to secure tiiem. Tho system of Oovoriimout must go if it stands in the 
way as it uudouhtedly does. This is how tho struggle of the peasantry merges 
its light for swuiaj. It is for tliis reason that the Kisan Conforenco had declared 
tlio resolve for comjileto indepondonco. In this manner do the Kisan and political 
movements become iiiter-dopendent, the strength of the one adding to that of tho other. 

Ihidcr tlioso circurastaucos it is ossontiul that a political movement must bo develoj)- 
ed in our country as to draw its main strength and inspiration frorn the poasaiitry. 

It must also strive for the removal of all those obstacles lliat stand in the way of a 
true and lasting solution conducive to tho fullest well-being of the agricultural masses 
of tho country. Thu poisaiits’ tight for bread and land is linked up with the nation¬ 
al light foi' political freedom. . 

The Kisan Sabha means the unity of tho (leasants. All our peasants must combine 
to tight the forces tliat are driving them deeper into misery and poverty. By 
organising (lie peasants, by setting them on llieir foot, tlie Kisan movement not 
only enables them to put a stop to tho thousand and one harassnients and extortion¬ 
ate practices of the landlords and land revenue oflicors and Bowcars and their agents, 
but also advances them greatly towards tho goal of political freedom, thereby 
strengtlieuing as nothing ulso can tho movement for national indopenderice. 

Fortunately, the Kisans all over the country arc becoming more and ^raoro conscious, 
politically anil economically, of their basic problems. The All-India Kisan Committee 
is an exj)russion of tliis awakening among tho peasantry. They have at last realisea 
that they must fashion out their own militant class organisations if they are to make 
any sustained advance towards their goal. Tho Kisan Babha ro[)r 0 seat not only the 
ryots, tho teuauts and tho landless labourers but in some places tho petty Zamindars. 
Tn other words it reprcgoiits and speaks and lights for all those who live by the 
cultivation of tlio soil. All these diiferont stratas among tho Kisans will havo to 
combine and fight for tho removal of all tho fetters imposed by British Imperialism 
and its allies the landlords. In short, they must light for complete National, bocio- 
economic ladeponJouco. India, a Dopendoney of Britain, must be transformed into 
free, progressive and Democratic India of the masses. Tho hght^ for such an Indian 
can only effectively bo conducted on a programme based on the grievances and demands 
of tho kisans of India. ^ i. i r 11 « 

AVhile the tight for these basic changes goes on, the peasants must also fight tor 
all that can be gained witliiii the framework of tho existing econornio order. Only 
in this manner can they prepare themselves for the bigger struggle, the objective 
of which must bo kcid over present in the minds of tho Kisans. 
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To this end, wo frame tho following charter of fnndamontal and minimum dom iiiJs 
of our Kisans, the Provincial Kisau Sabhas having the right to supplement it by 
a list of their local needs : 

Fundamental Demands 

1. Whoroas the nroseut system of Zamindari (U. P. Orissa, Bengal, Bohar, 
Madras, and Assam) Talukdari (Cl. P. and Gujerat) Malgiizari (C. P.) Ishtimardari 
(Ajmer) Khotos (Deccan) Zanmis (Malabar) Inamdars, involving as they do tho vesting 
of ownership of vast areas of laud and of tho right of collecting and enjoying 
enormous rent income, is iniquitous, unjust, burdensome and oppressive to tho Kisans, 

And whoioas the Zamindars, etc., rack-ront their croros of tenants while neglect¬ 
ing tho irrigation sources, 

All such systems of landlordism shall bo abolishod, and all the rights over such 
lands be vested in tho cultivators and theso Kisans made to pay income tax like tho 
Ityotvvari ryots. 

2. Whereas tho present systems of lan<l-rovenuo and resettlement imposed by 
Government in Ryotwari areas have provoil too vo.Katious and resulted in tho [iro- 
gressive pauperization of peasants, all such systems of land revenue and resettlement 
shall bo abolishod and replaced by a graduated land-tax upon net incomes of its. hOO 
and more (for a family not oxcoodiiig live) (as also recommended by tho Taxation 
Bhiquiry Committee). 

5. Whereas tho peasants have been over-burdened by opjirossivo rural indebted¬ 
ness and tho usurious rates of interest, 

Whereas tho lands of most of tho peasants have either passed or aro passing into 
tho liands of absentee landlords, sowcars and urban classes. 

The peasants shall be completely relieved from all liability to pay their old debts 
or interest thereon and tho State shall immediately put into operation the necessary 
machinery to provide agricultural credit for peasants’ current needs. 

4. This Oomraittoo demands that landless peasants and those having less than 
five acres each bo provided with land to cultivate on the basis of co-operative 
farming (without tho right of alienation) and since ono-tliird of the total cultivable 
land is still unoccujiled and vested in Government and landlords, this Committee 
resolves that all such lauds be granted to tho landless Kisans. 

Minimnm Demand 

Tho Peasants will immediately take all possible stops to achieve tho following 
minimum demands :— 

1. Cancellation of all arrears of ront and rovonuo. 

2. Abolition of all Tiand Rovonuo Assessment and ront from uneconomic holdings. 

d. Reduction by at least 50 per cent of rent and revenue and also of water rates : 

and in no case shall tho rent charged by landloids bo more than what the Ryotwari 
ryots have to jjay to Government in the neighbouring Distiict or Province under 
similar circumstances ; and in regard to tho tenants of tho proprietoi'y ryots suitable 
tenants legislation must be passed for their relief. 

4. Immediate grant of tho right of permanent cultivation without the right of 
alionaGou to all tenants and actual cultivators of tho lauds of Zamindars, Talukdars 
Inamdars, Malguzars, Istimardars, Zanmis, Khotos, etc. 

5. To grant of the right of remission of rent for all tenants of landlords whenever 
crops fail and to stop all resettlement operations and all kinds of onhaueomouts of tho 
jont or land revenue and to survey aud settle all the Zamindari, etc., lands, 

C. To immediately imjiose an adequate and graduated income-tax. death duty and 
inheritance tax upon all tho agricultural rovouiies of landlords and merchants. 

7. Abolition and penalisation of all feudal and customary duos and forced labour, 
including Bogar aud illegal exactions. 

8. The declaration of a 5 years’ moratorium for all agrarian indebteduess. 

9. An immediate enquiry to bo made Into tho extent of repayment of the 
principal borrowed, interest thereon and tho assessment of tho assets and liabilities of 
the jieasants. 

10. Freedom from arrest and imprisonment for inability to pay debts, rents and 
revenue. 

11. Immunity from attachment for all minimum holdings, stables, living quarters, 
household necessaries, dairy and other cattlo in execution of civil decrees and revenue 
and rent demands. 

12. Rate of interest, charged by private money-lenders not to exceed G p. c. 
compound interest being penalised. 
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19. All monoy-Iondors !iliall bo lio■^n^? 0 (l. 

14. State credit, Co-opoiaLvo and Laud Mort^^ag 0 erodit shall bo advanced, at not 
more than 5 per cent simple interest and for 40 years and Laud Mort^m^^o Lanks shall 
be establislied everywliere. 

15. To lower the frei'^iits upon the transport of agricultural oonamoditios and tliird 
class railway rates and the development of canal and roail transport. 

lO. Abolition of all indirect taxes, i)articularly duties on salt, kerosene, sugar, 
tobacco and matches. 

17. rutroducliou of one ))ice post card. 

18. rrohibition of dumping of food products. 

19. Stabilisation of juices of agricultural jiroducts at 1929 level by the necessary 
adjus<ment of exchange and currency |)olicy and oilier mctliods. 

2U. The customary rights of jieasauts and woikers to secure forest ju-oduce (graz¬ 
ing and timber fuel) must be safe-guarded, the gn-azing fees abolished and the regula¬ 
tion of gi-azing and distribution of timber in forests to bo vested in villag (3 Panchayats 
and the tanks, rivers, etc., therein freely thrown ojion to their cattle and peasants 
given licenses for bearing (irearms to |)rotect themselves, their cattle and crojis from 
wild animals and made immune from prosecution for killing such animals and penalise 
jirivate punishment intlicted on them by landlords for killing such animals. 

21. Tiie administration of all communal lands, liowsoever originated, and grazing 
lauds ((lociiar) shall Itc vested in village Panchayats. 

22. A jieasants' Union Act must be enacted* to safeguard their fundamental rights 
by col lei; live action. 

29. Minimum Wage shall bo assured and tlie Workmen’s Compensation Act be 
extended to all agrieuKural workers. 

24. To so redistribute the burden of taxation boDi Provincial and Central jointly 
or variously as to imjiose at least 75 pur cent of the tax-burden iijion the richer 
classes and to so redistribute the jmlilie oxjiouditure as to spend and devote 75 per 
eent. of it for the welfare of workers and jieasants. 

25. To compulsorily hx a minimum fair jirice for sugar-cane on a rising scale to 
give tlie fullest buuclit of Hugar Protection Act to Kisans and to suitably protect tlio 
cultivators of jutc and cocoaiiut by fixing a minimum price. 

2G. To develop eo-operative alid State marketing and thus prevent Iho exploitation 
of peasants by middlemi'ii and to abolish all kinds of “'Cliarity” deductions made by 
murcliauts aii*d transference of all such jirosent funds to tlie Peasants’ Associatiou.s. 

27. To dcvcloj) the irrigation and drainage facilities for' jn’otuctirig peasants from 
famiiHJ.s, and to take all other sti'jis to insiii'c peasants against sucli calamities and 
to establish Tank Ixcstoraiiun Funds in ail the areas of landlords, jiay adeijuato eon- 
trilmtious to finance, adequately and Lmely rejiaii’S and inijirovemunts of all irrigation 
and water supply sources. 

28. To develop garden and intensivo cultivation to snpjily clieap and tested seed 
;iud useful fei'lilisei's to popularise the latest mutliods of cultivation and to curry on 
the agricultural an<l industrial ojieratioiis of tlic IState in close consultation and co- 
ojieiation with the Kisan Sabhas. 

29. To jjrovide cattle insurance, lire-insurance and boaltli insnranco. 

90. To estal)!ish a Village Panebayat for the administration of tlio civic affairs of 
every village and to entrust to it the funetioii of distribution of irrigation water sujiply. 

91. To cmjiower the Kisan organisations, as in tlio caso of tho Sarda Act, to 
bring to book all tliose officials (particularly of tho 1*. W. J>. Excise, Uevonuo, Kail¬ 
way and Police) wlio take bribes from jieasants and workers and so exempt tlie 
Jieasants and workers wlio are obliged to givo bribes from any penal punishmonts. 

92. To pass an Agricultural Insolvency Act. 

99. Adult franchise and functional rojiresontation in all logislatnros. 

94. Kejieal of all anti-peasant, anti-labour and anti-national laws, ordinances 
and regulations in British and Indian India and tho rcleaso of all Kisan labour and 
political jirisoners whether sentenced or detained witliout trial. 

95. Ke-instatomont of all peasants deprived of tlioir lands, etc. owing to their 
particijiatiou in tho movements for their economic and jiolitical freedom and also 
owing to their failure to pay revenue or rout during this oconomic depression. 

9G. Immediate cstablisliment of free and compulsory education for girls and 
boys, medical and sanitary aid, jirovision for drinking water and a national housing 
policy. 

97. To grant the right to all peasants to boar arras. 
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The All India Kisan Bulletin 

Swami Saliajaaand Saraswati, tho General Secretary of the All-India Kisan Sabha, 
addressed the following letter of instructions to Kisan workers and organisers in the 
country :— 

Tho All-India Kisan Congress held at Faizpiir restated and emphasised tho funda¬ 
mental and minimum demands of tho peasants and further expressed its opinion that 
they could bo best achieved by advancing the day to day struggle of tho Kisans 
through the medium of their class organisations. 

With a viovv to guide the Kisan workers all over the country In their work of 
aiding and organising tho Kisans in their daily struggle against economic exploitation 
and political oppression, the following detailed instructions are now being sent to all 
kisan comrades, provided that they will have the right to choose their own practical 
lino of action, in close conformity with the spirit underlying those instructions, but 
in harmony with tho varying local ciroumstanoes from time to time. 

(1) First and foremost the kisan worker must help the kisans in their daily 
disputes with the Government. Those relate to tho valuation of tho crops in 
ryotwari areas, tho suspension and remissions of land revenue and lowering of water 
rates and timely supply of irrigation water and timely repairs of irrigation works, 
wherever irrigation work is supplied by the Government. In regard to all these a 
Kisan comrade must help tho peasants in pressing Government by all legitimate means. 

(2) In the event of revenue revision or resettlement being ordered by Govern¬ 
ment, Kisan comrades should collect all possible detailed materials re crops, produc¬ 
tion, gross and net Incomes from land etc. and submit It to the settlement officer 
and to the higher Kisan Committees and should carry on a vigorous propaganda for 
preventing Government from imposing additional taxation and for reducing me exist¬ 
ing rate of taxation. 

(3) In as much as to-day tho land revenue burden has become unbearable duo to 
tho fall in prices, it Is essential that immediate steps must be taken to ask Govern¬ 
ment on behalf of cultivators of tho village to revise the land revenue in a lower 
direction, to familiarise peasants, with the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code so 
as to enable them to delay the payment of revenue long enough for them to realise 
money by tho sale of their produce and pay tho kist, without undergoing any great 
hardship and to prevent Revenue oQicials from coercing peasants by taking advantage 
of the peasants’ ignorance. 

(4) In time of faminos or floods, an enquiry should bo made into tho sufferings 
of peasants, their needs spociiiod and demands formulatod and protection from 
Government and public sought for tho suspension of land revenue of “taccavi” duos 
and debts, 

(5) Inquiries must bo sot on foot by every village and Taluka Peasants’ Com¬ 
mittee to collect information regarding land tenure, wells, canal duos, pasture and 
grazing lands etc., incidence of direct and indirect taxes upon peasants and proper 
publicity obtained for it in tho local press. 

(G) In the Zamindari areas, the Khsan comrades must get Kisans to ask the 
Government and Zamindars to asset revenue on tho lands that they cultivate accord¬ 
ing to ryotwari areas, and to got their lands properly surveyed and settled, their 
tanks repaired ; and on tho basis of tho great difference between tho Government 
land revenue assessment and the rent exacted by the Zamindar, a persistent cam¬ 
paign for the lowering of tho rent and repairs of tanks and the granting of remission 
ought to bo carried on. In this struggle every provision of tho Tenancy Laws. 
Revenue Codes etc. ought to bo fully exploited and an offensive should be constantly 
launched on the Zamindars in the courts, before Government and through legislatures 
and by public agitation to force them to discharge their duties at least as laid down 
by the Laws of the laud. 

(7) Furthermore the tenants must be warned against signing printed lease forms 
which in addition to rent, make all sorts of other demands, indicate wrong or bigger 
areas in any patta or stipulate any onerous conditions. 

(8) Illegal exactions of any kind must be legally fought and the Zamindars and 
the landlords must be prosecuted in test cases. 

(9) As far as possible, collective bargaining by the tenants of one landlord must 
be promoted in order to obtain better terms for all and collective consultation before 
any action is taken by any group of peasants must be insisted on. 

38 
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(10) Rights on trees in the fields, and rights of free grazing and fuel and thatching 
straws and leaves, rights over all communal grounds and properties must be safe¬ 
guarded, insisted upon and socurod. 

(12) Tenants, whenever their demands are refused, or who are otherwise 
oppressed in any manner, should bo asked to take the most effective collective action 
decided upon locally. 

(13) An enquiry must be instituted in every village regarding the conditions, 
extent and incidence of suffering of the serf or slave labour and reports submitted 
to the higher committees and Government, and legal and other actions taken to 
abolish such serf labour. 

(14) So far as the rich ])easants or intermediaries who also rent out lands for 
cultivation are concerned, Kisan comrades must see to it that every lease is carefully 
scrutinised and collective bargaining promoted and the scale of rents lowered and 
rack-renting prevonlod. 

(15) Tenants sliould bo advised to refuse to cultivate the soil or to pay the rent 
wherever tenants do not have the permanency of tenure of right or alienation, until 
all disputes are settled between the landlord or the intermediary and his tenants. 

(16) Wages and conditions of work of the farm labourer must bo inquired into 
and every opportunity must be utilised to effect improvement in their conditions by 
negotiating with the peasants and by assisting their organised strike against zamin- 
dars and planters. 

(17) In so far as the money-lender or .the sowcar is concerned, the Kisan 
worker must scrutinise and examine all accounts and iuterost cliarges and lease 
papers concerning indebted Kisans and do everything possible to negotiate for the 
lowering of interest rates and exempting of a portion of the accrued debt. 

(18) Collective resistance may be offered to nigh interest charges, and if necessary 
and advisable, social boycott adopted against the arrogant and unreasonable so wears 
and their shops boycotted to bring tliera to reason. Legal assistance ought to be 
offered to all indebted peasants and in order to escape from the unconscionable 
clutches of money-lenders, the Kisan workers sliould try their level best to see that 
co-operative and “taccavl” credit is provided for all peasants. 

(19) So far as the merchant is concerned, the villages must tight for proper 
weights and measures and prevent illegal exactions in kind or cash being made by 
the merchant or the sowcars under whatever pretext it may be. 

(20) As far as possible collective fixing of the fair price of agricultural produce 
ought to be obtained and co-operative sales must also bo encouraged and grain 
markets organised for the purpose and information regarding the market prices broad¬ 
cast from day to day or week through public mootings and other means. 

(21) In 80 far as canal rates aro concerned, tho villagers should bo collectively 
asked to approach the Government to lower canal duos in order to bring them in 
lino with the fall in prices. Wherever no water is received, canal dues should be 
refused as long as it is legally possible to do so and authorities must bo a|)proached 
with a view to get them cancelled, and tho revision of water rates must bo demanded 
so that only such rates will bo collected as will cover the investments upon irriga¬ 
tion projects. 

(22) A fight must be carried on to got remissions of all canal rates in times of 
famine, drought, cyclone and tloods. 

(23) The distribution of water between several villages should be settled by 
peasant committees of tho villages concerned and tho irrigation officers ought to be 
intluenced to obey their decisions, except under extraordinary circumstances when 
such disputes ought to bo referred to irrigation advisory committees consisting of 
officials and representatives of the village committees. 

(24) Arbitrary and unjust orders of tho Irrigation officers must bo scrutinised and 
exposed and brought to tho notice of tho superior authorities and bribery when 
found among such officers ought to bo put down by every legitimate means, 

(25) Tho monopoly of canal waters by sugar companies and other concerns and 
individuals must also be opposed and the rights of ordinary peasants must be 
assorted by agitational and legal means. 

(26) In BO far as forests aie concerned, free grazing and free fuel, bamboo and 
timl^r rights must be insistently demanded by the kisans and vigorous agitation 
carried on for the purpose and the exorbitant compounding fees now prevailing 
lowered, and the arbitrary and coercive methods and corruption found among 
forest officers put down. 
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(27) Special attempts ought to bo made to put down bribery aud corruption 
among all the officers of Govorament and landlords and co-operative and local Self- 
Government movements. 

(28) Peasants’ Marches ought to bo organised both to the peasants’ conferences 
and local and district and higher authorities to create a mass consciousness among 
the kisans and to awaken the authorities to the realisation of the collective demands 
of peasants. 

(29) Minimum and fair prices for Sugar cano, Jute, Cotton, Rico, Wheat, Ground¬ 
nuts, and other crops must be sought to bo established especially whenever and 
wherever prrtoctiou Is granted to the manufacturers interested in those crops. 

(30) Everything proper and nosslble should bo done to undormlne the influence 
of the power of landlords, iSahukars and other exploiting classes, and for this 
purpose, every kisau comrade ought to try to strongthou the kisans as against 
landlords and sowcars and prevent the alienation of thoir lands, and auctioning of 
their properties and cattle etc. 

(31) It is tlie duty of every kisan comrade ^to continually familariso the Charter 
of the Fundamental and Minimum Uomands among the Kisans and for this purpose, 
he ought to utilise every fraternal platform. 

(32) It is imperative that the awakening and rising political consciousness 
amongst the Kisans should be crystallised in coucreto orgauisatioual forms if the 
struggle of the Kisans is to ho carried forward without the least possible delay to a 
successful end. Tlioreforo I exhort all Kisan workers to strive to their utmost to 
cover tlie length and the breadth of the land without a not work of Kisan organisations 
with mass memberships which will form the basis of the future fight for political 
and economic cmurici[)ation of tho Kisans. 

(33) Kisan comrades must oucourago the Iiolding of Kisan fairs and sjiorts as 
as well as agricultural exhibitions from tho Kisan point of view along with Kisan 
conferences to promote intcdligout appreciation or thoir own interests and needs 
through recreational cliauiiels, 

(34 ) Mass singing of Kisan and national songs must be promoted iu order to 
iuteusify the solidarity aud militaucy of the Kisans. 



Provincial Political Conferences 

The U. P. Provincial Political Conference 
29th Session—Bareilly—22nd Noyember 1936 

Welcome Speech 

The twenty-ninth session of the U. P. Provincial Political Conference was held 
at Bareilly on the 22nd. November 1936 under the presidency of Sj. Narendra Dev. 

In the course of his speech welcoming the delegates, Seth Damodar Swamp said 
that the time had come for them to understand that the loadcrsliip of the move- 
raout for independence was not safe in the hands of the middle class who dominated 
the Congress at present. 

Seth Damodar Swamp reiterated that the aim of tho Congress was complete 
independence of tho country ; there could bo no going back now from tliis position and 
no compromiso on tho point was possible. This made mass contact absolutely essen¬ 
tial for them. It was their duty to teach tho masses to organise thomsolvo’s. They 
should also assure them that the Congress would take no rest till it had freed them 
from their miseries and privations. 

Discussing tho chance of tho Congress at tho forthcoming elections, Mr. Seth 
foit sure that tho Congress would swoop tho polls and hoped that every voter would 
fulfil his duty by voting for Congress candidates. As regards tho question of office 
acceptance, he was of tho opinion that in tho present circumstances it did not befit 
the Congress to accept the offices. To accept offices under tho new constitution 
would bo an Insult to the solf-rospoct and good name of tho Congress, lie also feared 
that by adopting such a course they would bo led astray from the goal of complete 
iudopendouco and would involve themselves in petty constitutional tangles and com¬ 
promises. It was also possible that by acting against their own principles they 
must lose tho sympathy of the masses. 

Presidential Address 

In tho course of his presidontal address, Acharya I^arcndra Dev said 

‘AVo aro wedded to a great cause. We are not merely members of a political 
organisation, but aro fighters for freedom. Our mission is to lay tho foundation of 
a now society. 

‘Our task is not merely to end imperialism but also other institutions and organi¬ 
zations which are exploiting tho poor. AVe aro out to create a civilisation which 
has its root in ancient culture, in which all the useful ingredients of ancient civili¬ 
zation wiJ] be maintained and wliich will include all the progressive elements of 
modern civilization. Wo want to place a new ideal before tho world. 

‘Not only in India but throughout tho world thoro is going on at present a con¬ 
flict between reactionary and progressive forces. This is a common spectaclo to be 
seen overywhoro. Cap^l'talism has reached tho height of its development with Its 
concomitant evils. The entire machinery of production and distribution has been 
dislocated and now the situation is beyond tho control of capitalists. Therefore, 
capitalism is unable to fight its own problems. Imperialism is the final stage of 
capitalism. Our object is to demolish both capitalism and imperialism. 

‘When our task is so great and our mission so high and sublime, we can ill-afford 
to fritter away our energies on trivial questions. AVe ought to ignore tho petty ques¬ 
tions which are likely to mislead us and involve us in the pursuit of illusory objects. 
Wo should always keep In mind our high aims. 

‘We shall have to strengthen our organisation and include peasants and labourers 
in largo numbers.’ 

Continuing Acharya said : ‘We must also think and deliberate over tho condition 
of our peasants’. Detailing figures, he said that there were about five crores of Kisans 
in tho country, while there had been an increase of about 40 lakhs of persons depen¬ 
dent on agriculture. The acreage of land had also consequently decreased which had 
forced many of thorn to go to other parts of the country and some even to foreign 
countries. The other elloct had been tho fragmentation of the land. It had become 
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now unprofitable to do cultivation. He continued to narrate the present position of 
the peasants and said that they wore in an awful plight. The poverty of the peasants 
was continuing to increase and with it ho was sinking all the more into indebtedness. 
Nearly 40 per cent, of the peasants and small laudnoldors were presented down 
heavily on account of indebtedness to the Mahajans and wore literally their slaves. 
They would bo unable to pay their debts all their life. No doubt there had been 
some effort on the part of the Government to help the peasants, but it was not suffi¬ 
cient. It was necessary that the State should loud money to the peasants at a very 
low rate of interest. The work of the co-operative societies in tills province had been 
always unsuccessful. 

The President dwelt on the development of labour unions tracing their growth 
from the commencement of the great war. ‘The Congress loaders ou^jlit to direct 
more attention to labour organizations and cooperate with the Trade Union Congress. 
The anti-imperialist front would thereby bo considerably strengthened. The field is 
very wide, but it lacks workers.’ 

He then discussed at length the purpose of going to the Legislatures. Ho said 
that safeguards had loft nothing for them. The constitution was most defective, 
while no thought had boon given to the peasants. ‘The Congress had clearly stated 
that it was not only sending its reprosontaUvos to the Legislatures to make the cons¬ 
titution unworkahlo but to oppose it aud mend it. This had also been made clear in 
the election manifesto. The various provincial orgauizaiioiis wore enquiring into the 
agrarian problem as it affected them. The Congress would also make a compre¬ 
hensive survey and a policy regarding it by the Congress would bo shorty declared. 

Office Acceftance 

Concluding ho said : ‘The country hopes for a good deal from the Congress and 
if wo accept ministries without attaluiu^j full powers it would ho nothing short of 
betrayal. The people too would bo deceived and led to holiovo that there is some¬ 
thing in the constitution which is good and therefore, (be Congressmen are accepting 
offices. The acceptance of offices would imply that we havo bocorae a jiart of the 
imperialistic machine and the mentality of tlio people would bo gradually against 
us. I hopo that our proviucial roprosontativos would savo us Horn this danger 
at the Faizpur Congress. 

Resolutions 

After the address a resolution of condolence on the demise of Mr. Chunilal Kahar 
was passed, all standing. 

The second resolution expressing felicitations at the release of Mr. M. N. Roy 
was also put by the Chair. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saxena next moved what he called the main rosolution of 
the conference. This rosolution wolcomod tho docisiou of the All India Congress 
Committee relating to tho outry^ by Congrossmon in tho roformod legislature. 

By this resolution tho attoiition of tho poopio in those proviuuos was drawn to 
the policy adopted by tho Oovonimont towards tho coming oloctions which was ono 
of intorferouGO by officials. In this connection particular roforoiico was made to the 
notorious Court of Wards circular and to tho refusal of removing disqualifications 
on certain Congressmen who wore being put as candidates. Tho resolutiou was 
seconded and supported and passed unauimously, Tho conforeuco then adjourued. 


Tbe Assam Provincial Political Conference 

Fourth Session—Tezpur—6th December 1936 

Welcome Address 

The Fourth Session of Assam Provincial Political Conference was held at Tezpur 
on the 6th December 1936 uddor the Presidency of Sj. Bhulabhai Desai. 

Welcoming the delegates to tho Conforenco Si. Sh9o Kumar Das, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee described the condition of tho peasants in Assam. 
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He said that tlio oconoraic condition of the ryots had been in a state of progressive 
deterioration, liiirdeuod with debt of about 22 crores of rupees, as estimated by 
the Assam Banking Enquiry Committee and with the agricultural prices on the 
decline, the ryots had fallen on evil days. After hard toil in the fields, their 
income was not sufTiciont to moot the demands of the state, lie quoted from a 
si»oech of His FjKcellency Sir Miehiol Keane, Governor of Assam how His Excellency 
was comnolled by the abject misery of the people, to take steps by way tf remi¬ 
ssion of land revenue to the extent of 3 annas in the rupee, which was enhanced 
by 5 annas in the rupee a few years ago. 

“To-day”, continuing he said, “more than a lakh of people in Assam have to go 

without food every day. Why with Nature so beneficent they had to remain in such 

a state of depredation V Why the peasants in other lands can afford to take their 

farm produces in motor to tlio markets for sale and why the peasants hero have 

to moot untimatoly end under the passing motors V 

“After more than a century of the British rule, why they are still far behind 
the march of nations.! AVhy Russia and Italy, that a few decades ago, in point of 
literacy, wore not much ahead of us, could to-day make wonderful strides In the 
path of progress? 

Describing the state of Russia quoting from Maurice’s “Red Bread” and 
describing how Italy had taken care of the peasants by distributing agricultural 
loans to the extent of GO and a half crores at 2 and a half per cent interest and 
expending 18 and a half crores of rupees on motor tractors annually etc., he said 
that it was possible only because the i)olitical power was in the hands of the jjoople. 

“In tlds land of ours,” Jio proeeodod, “|)olitjeal power is in the hands of foreigners, 
wlio take away the largest share of the revonue for tlieir own aggrandizement. 
Aocordiiig to a statement made by Sir Laurie Hammond, late Governor of Assam, 
two-thir(ls of the revenue is spent on tho salaries of tJie officialdom. According to 
i’rof. K. T. Sbah, tlio famous Indian Economist, 224 tax-payors have to carry tho 
bui'don of a single Biiropoan official on tlio average. When after a century of the 
British rule, loss tliaii 10 jtor cent of the people can only read and write, bow many 
hundreds of years will it take to attain a cent per eent literacy ? Will they have 
(o wait till eternity ? 

He urged the peasants to bo sclf-roliant and under tho leadership of that Saint 
of Habarrnati to work for tho liberation of tho motherland. ‘‘The economic problem 
of tho rayats—iho economic problem of tho country can never be solved without 
the attainment of national indopondence,” declarod tho s])eaker. 

Turning to tho duty of tho peoulo at tho ensuing cloctious ho urged that they 
should vote for tho Congress, only uocaiiso for more than half a century the Indian 
National Congress had boon labouring for tho freedom of tho motherland. “Congress 
was tlio only jiistiiution,” he said, “which roi)reson1ed the nationalist urge of the 
Indian people and their desire to put au eud to exploitation l»y British Imperialism.” 

Dwelling on accoi^tanoo of office by llio Congims Sj. Das said, “Acceptaneo of 
office of which much fuss is made by some, is a matter of less importance. With shackles 
of “individual direction” and “individual judgment” by the Governors of the 
province, tlie ministers under tho new act are helpless aiid pitiable creatures with 
no control over (ho sorvioe.s and very littlo control over oxnendituros. Though the 
All India Congress Committee has ])ostponod tho decision about acceptance or non- 
acooptanco, tho Assam Provincial Congress Committee have taken bold lead for non- 
acceptance bocauso tho situation in the province demands it.” 

Lastly calling upon tho people to rally under tho ban ner of the Congress he said 
that thousands of people hore—mostly peasants, men and women—have Buffered and 
are still suffering silently to realise their dream of Independence. 

The Pretidential Addreti 

In tho course of his presidential address, Mr. Bhulahhi Desai at the 
outset })aid a tribute to tho late Nabin Chandra Bardoloi, who was Assam’s first 
member of the Legislative Assembly. Ho was a man of most vivid personality, un¬ 
bounded energy, a man of faith, a man of courage and a man of sacrifice. He almost 
spoko with ofliciency and strength of a lion among men. Much as we miss him 
to-day, 1 must congratulate you on the moral atmosphere that the Congress has 
created in this Province in that the vacancy which was created by reason of his un¬ 
timely death was filled by his successor, my friend Mr. Kuladhar Chaliaha, without 
any opposition. 
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Oonliauing, Mr. Dosai said: The first and last objectiTO which the Congress stands 
for is corauleto independence for our Motherland. There are others in the country 
who In order only to distinguish themselves from us believe that it would bo better 
to have a lower aim in the hope and belief that that is going to distinguish them 
from ourselvos, to enable them to acquire the allegiance of a small, faint-hearted sec¬ 
tion of the Indian people. For there is no other country on the face of this earth where 
even a question can arise whether freedom and independence can admit of any quali¬ 
fication ; for qualified freedom is no freedom and qualified independence is a moonsliine. 
Therefore, we of the Congress will always maintain tliat the struggle on which we 
liave entered we hope to carry into fruition under the guidance of God either in 
our lives or in those of our children, for freedom’s battle once begun is always 
iiandod down from sire to son. 

The next thing that I want to remind you of is the method by which the Con¬ 
gress hopes to achieve its goal, and that is through Hatyagraha and Ahirasa. There 
are many who ask the question whether any non-violent struggle has over resulted 
in the freeing of nations. It is nocossary to analyse this Idea in order to under¬ 
stand that we are not adopting Alilmsa and Satyagraha as our principles by reason 
either of want of courage or want of decision. We cannot attain our goal by any 
other method more efficiently. In order to understand why wo stand for Ahimsa, 

1 want you to boar In mind the conditions of the world to-day. 

Science has progressed very rapidly in the world of to-day. Tfio knowledge that 
God endowed to man for tho amelioration and progress of humanity is being now 
used intensively and extensively for tho purpose of producing moans of destruction. 
The intellect which was given to man in order that ho may be superior to the 
animals Is almost likely to turn into a course to humanity. For, examine tho actual 
military preparations of any country of Europe, oxamiue tho amount of money they 
are spending on what they believe Is a protection against war and a guarantee for 
peace, but which only Involve Increasing means of destruction. 

To-day tlio ocoans" and seas have coasod to bo a sourco of protection for man, 
tho groat mountains of the world have ceased to bo a source of protection and oven 
the groat fortresses of ancient days have become mere plaything and tho world 
to-day awaits a war in which destruction will rain from tho air and Europe may 
meet the fate which wo road of in ouv Shastras of Pralayakal whlcli appears to be 
only too near. 

That is tlio condition of tho world to-day. 1 want to remind yon also of the 
last Groat War which was fought only about 22 years ago and which lasted for a 
period of four years as the first great lesson for tho application of tho principies 
for which wo as humanitarians stand to-day. Germany which lost the war sub¬ 
mitted to every humiliating conditions, degrading herself from tho position of a first 
rate world power to a second rate one. Now after a period of twenty years she 
has refused to recognise every single condition and restriction tliat was imposed 
upon her by tho exultant winning allies. 

Tho moral of it all is this : that in a war of force tho victor becomes later the 
vanquished, and tlio vauquislied waits for an opportunity to become tho victor in 
his turn and the whole process Is a vicious circle of clianging places and destroying 
more and more at each successive etloit. 

We of tho Congress, tlierefore. sincerely believe that tho world will not accept 
tho principles for which wo stantl by persuasion, It will bo compelled to adopt them 
us a necessity. The only solution of the world’s present condition is a co-ordination 
of a fellowship of raco.s based upon mutual hostility and desire for rapid mutual 
destruction. Among us, therefore, there is room only for men and women wlio 
stand for complete indopeudeaco and its attainment through truth, uon-violenco, non- 
coperation. 

1 could after tho restatoment of our principles which require restatement to 
convince the faltering minds and faint hearts to tho present actual situation in which 
the Congress finds itself after tho postponement of Satyagraha. Tliere are many 
among those who govern us to-day who. In order that we inay suffer still from tlie 
complex from which we are reviving, say tliat tiie civil resistance of tho Congress 
has failed. You must remember that whether it is a struggle of force or whether 
it is struggle of non-violence, or for that matter in any human struggle, the time 
must arrive when for want of moans, for want of enthusiasm, due to coasiderable 
amount of suffering or due to inequality of preparations, tlie postponement of a 
struggle becomes a necessity, though only for the moment. Does it mean that when 
after five years’ war of force Germany submitted to a defeat that she lost faith in 
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herself V Does it not moan that in the Civil Resistance Movement, after four years 
of struggle with the most powerful power in the world to-day, we have stopped 
to take a deep breath in order only that we may revive the struggle—if ever It is 
needed ? 

Germany to-day Is stronger in heart and has once more re-established her equality 
among the races. Always during intervals when a struggle is suspended it behoves 
us to take stock as to how and where wo began and what progress we have 
made. Satyagraha has survived ridicule and contempt and has now arrived 
at a stage when with all the powers, means and authority of those who govern us, 
it has ontorod the stage of an equal struggle. Our four years of struggle is no longer 
u matter of laughter or ridicule; it is no longer a matter of contempt. 

The matter reached such a grave crisis when perhaps for the first time in the 
world history a representative of a nation, Mahatma Gandhi, signed on equal terms 
an agreement with the representative of the greatest power, Lord Irwin, himself. 
Those who believe that Satyagraha had not any strength, had not any power, had not 
any life in it, liad bettor wait and pause and consider what is the true significance 
of an equal agreement between a representative of men engaged in a non-violent 
Rtniggle and a representative of the most powerful Imperialist Power in the 
world to-day moans. Wo who were counted in 1920-21 as a few thousands 
were in the years 1930-32 and 33 a hundred thousand on the admission of our 
opponents thomsolvos, and If the Government had arrested every man and 
woman who defied their authority, there was not room enough in ten times the num¬ 
ber of jails at the disposal of the Government. 

Therefore, taking a stock of our past, it is obvious that the moyemont has progres¬ 
sed with a geometrical progression and has como to stay, unless discretion is regarded 
as the better part of valour by those who govern this country to-day in the matter 
of our self-government. 

The biggest and most enduring gain of the last Satyagraha struggle Is the gain of 
confidence in ourselves and a faith in our cause without which no struggle can over bo 
carried on. All our future steps therefore however small they may bo must be 
taken with great caution, with great care and with great circumspection so that we 
may not deviate from the principle and so that wo may not lose the benefit of the 
gains that we have made during the last 15 years. 

Along with this wo must next consider our political situation as resulting to-day 
from the last 15 years. The most important point to considoi^ in its relation is the 
fact that our movement for freedom and demand for soif-govorpment is a part of 
the world movement which began in tin year 1914. I do not wish to occupy you 
with all that happened since that year, but I will remind you of this that whoa 
England’s freedom was threatonod the hundred thousand soldier’s of India wore 
multiplied into a million and It was with their assistance that the onslaught of 
Germany was held u[), which but for tho groat wall erected by our soldiers would 
have swept England and Franco In no time. It was in those days of need that 
England and English statesmen made promises to India that if they ever love tho 
war you would bo a free nation. But after the war was won, tho fulfilment of that 
promise was broken in a manner which has now become a matter of history. They 
introduced what they jiretonded was a free Government iu this country by what 
was called tho Montagu-Chomsford Reforms, the result of which you see in the 
government of every province by tho puppets of those who have still the power in 
their hands. 

After several years of second labour they have now produced another rat There¬ 
fore, it is not surprising that you should be reminded once again that the Indian 
National Congress has already passed a resolution rejecting the constitution which is 
offered to this country and tiiis rejection is not merely a matter of words. It Is a 
matter of faith and action. Therefore, no Congressman can look upon tho present 
constitution as anything out of which real good can come to this country. 

Mr. Besai then explained what the constitution is and continuing said : 

Then some people ask : “Why is it that Congress having onoe resolved not to enter 
the legislatures are doing so now ? There are three main reasons. 

After tho suspension of the Satyagraha struggle, Lord Willingdon claimed that he 
had reconquered India and that the people of India had lost faith in tho Congress 
and its nominees. Sir Samuel Iloare was much more intelligent, much more discern¬ 
ing and was not willing to accept at face value this vain boast of the late Viceroy, 
Lord Willingdon, notwitlistanding that advice to the contrary, insisted upon dissolving 
the Central Legislature in the hope and belief that by reason of the suppression of 
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our bodios and tli(3 i)rivatiou of our moans, ho thought that Jio had also taken away 
what is muoh more precious—our faith in ourselves and those who sulTer for us. 

Wo then decided that wo should go to the country in every constituency and 
take measure of the people’s confidence in us and to demonstrate whether they stood 
for us or whether they stood for those wlio attempted to suppress us. It is now 
well-known tliat in every (ionstitueiiey we contested, the people’s confidence in us was 
renewed and those who sold us during the time we were in jail were consigned to 
eternal shame, whatever other places of profit or [ilcasure they may oc(;iipy. 

Thorofore, whatever may be fhe phase of our struggle, wo liavo decided in the 
liglit of past experience that we shall not let our enemies have this vantage ground 
wliere a foreign power through its mstrum mts may declare tliat India is being ruled 
by its own representatives, nor shall we allow those instruments another opportunity 
to assist that Oovcrnraent in sujipressuig us. Tliat is our justification. 

We have proved during the last two years in the Geiitr.il Legislature that they 
may govern us, but they aie governing all the time against the will of the peo[)le, 
for out of about 40 inifiorfant divisions which took place during the last two years 
in 39 the Government was defeated and in defeating the Government the majority 
of the Miissalmaiis, mueh lo the disagreeable surprise of those who will not undei'- 
sfand, joined us, without whom that majority was im{jOssible. For, you must I'emem- 
ber that out of the Jdi nnunliers, 39 are nominated rnemhers, 51 are Europeans, 
that makes 51, 5 are land-holders, thank Go 1, one of them is our man, that makes 
55 and you must remember that if you want a majority you must gmt about 70 
members. _ We shall, thei-efore, fill the Councils with true and loyal soldiers of tho 
Congiess in order only to oust those who are assisting foreign domination. 

There is many a loolish man who imagines that there is logic in this matter of 
IHjlities, that because we have miterijil the legislatures therefore wo must carry on 
that policy to its bitter mid. (.)ur real and main purjiose is to oust every 0 [)poneut 
and to replaee_ him by a loyal and devoted soldier of the Congress. Wo trust tliero- 
fure tlie question ot what is called oflloo-aeeoiitaiiee which looms large in tlie minds 
of some men and women is Imt. a trifle to he decided as eireumstances require. As 
if is not a matter of principle and it is purely a matter of policy, it can bo decided 
as circLimstauees requiie at the proper time. Naturally, toTaen of personal ambition, 
it must become a matter of iiriiieiplo, but not to those of us who are the only in the 
spirit of service. 

Wo believe that tlie greatest requirement of a largo organisation in order that 
itjmay live is the disciplint' of its soldiers and the belief in the wise judgment of its 
majorities. It is the c.ssenee of all representative institutions. It can only bo the 
oiunion of all. You will only liegin to dig the grave of your dissolution if ever you 
allow any one of them, liowever high or great lie or she may ho to deviate from 
the jiath and mandate of the great organisation for whieli alone ho or she must live 
and 'vork. It is not a question of iiarfieiilar men and women. It is a question of 
principle. I speak with the utmost dilTerenee for those wlio differ from us hut 
taney two slaves fighting for indepondonco between themselves in order only to re¬ 
establish their master. That is I he tragic part of it. 

These are questions wliieli tho Indian Congress at its sitting at Fai/qiur will 
consider and pronounce its decision. If the Congress decides that tlie Congress 
itself or any other body of men shall doeido any particular matter, it is travesty of 
words to call it indecision. 

I congratulate you on liaviiig anticipated Faizpur by holding your session in a 
village area. 


The Tamil Nadu Political Conference 

38lh. Session‘-Vellore—6th. December 1936 

Welcome Address 

The thirty-eighth session of the Tamil Nadu L’olitioal Conforonce was held at Vellore 
on the 6th December 1936 under the jiresidency of Mr. A. Vedaratnaui Pdlai, 

In the course of liis welcome address, Mr. Abdul Gaffoor Sahih^ Chairman of 
tho Reception Committee, said that the example of the deceased patriots should be 
39 
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u souroo of L'licouragemont and inapiration to CouKrossinon and tliat they 

should not rust cuiitoridod till India attainod Swaraj. They should spread the i^on- 
{^rrss mossaf^o in the nook and corner of villages. The Congress had s^usponded 
dii cot notion and hud taken to the policy of constitutional ^agitation and yet the 
(Jovermnent was taking action against Congressmen in the Frontier iKjvince and 
othoi ])laces. This action of the Government in denying the legitimate rights tne 
people showed tliat India was n subject nation and therefore tliey should light lor 
tlu; freedom of thoir country. They should not consider that the policy of council- 
entry meant co-ojieration with the Government. It only indicated a change of 
laidics in their fight for freedom. Ho was of opinion that through the counens, 
IIk'V could fight the Governraout sucoessfully for the attainment of freedom, ilo 
was of opinion that so far as the Madras Presidency*was concerned Coiigro.ssmen, by 
aeca'ptiiig ofliee, would be able to bring about a new constitution suited to the needs 
and welfaio of tlie [leople. 

The Opening Address 

Mr. Yakub Ilasan^ in opening the Conference, said : — 

Yiiu are most opjiortuiiely meeting on the eve of the inauguration of tlie new 
leforms which will no doubt mark a turning jioiiit in the constitutional progress of 
India. The importance of the event is not due to anything in the Act itself but to 
llie fact that tlie greatest national organisation of India is determined to lay hands 
on it with all tiu' vigour it can command. 

■J'lieie are still prominent people in the Congiess fold who are not rocoiieiled to 
the new jiolicy and wliile tlu*y give every oncouragemeni and heln to the memhors 
wJio ai’e running tfic show, they keep themselves out of the legislatures and refu.su 
to shoulder the responsibilities of woiking out the new poliey of the C'ongress. 
Thei’e ate also men who try to justify their changed attitude towards the now cous- 
lilution l y disingenuously interpreting the palpable co-operation in -the terms of 
iion-cooperation. Among the latter group is included the distinguished personality of 
our President -lawaharlul Nehru. While lie was in Europe, he, against his jiersonal 
inclination, endorsed the principle of^ Coimoil-entry to make liimself acecptable to 
tlie Congress as its President, but after swallowing the whole he is now straining 
at the lad of oflicu-acceptance which is undoubtedly the natural ooj'ollary of 
Ceuneil-eutrv. _ . 

Foi'tunately for the stability of Indian jiolitics, Gaudhiji, in spite of his so-called 
letirement, eontinuus to be its central figure and it is louiid him as a i>ivot tJiat 
till' national oi'gaiiisation of tlie Congress continues to revolve. Jhesidents come arid 
i’l'esidents go, but Gaudhiji and liis spirit go on for evtc. If non-violence still 
jin'vails Jigainst spoiadic attempts at teriorism, if communism and socialism do not 
llnd feiide soil in India, if capital and labour lationully realise and ki'cp their 
lespeetive portions in Indian economy, if there is no violent eontlict between firo- 
peity and poverty, if there is no insurmountable misgiving in the rulers of Indian 
kStates towards iJiitish India in respi'ct of the fortheoming Federation and, last but 
by no means least, if the minorities in India feel that Pritisli Raj can safely be 
leplaeed by Swaraj wdthout detiimout to their communal iriterest.s, it is because of 
the sound princijiles of Indian national policy that Mahatmaji has inculcated in, and 
the e.\arn[)le ol the correct attitude in all matters of cultural, .social, religious and 
iiittu'-coinmunal imiiortaiicc that ho had set to a growing section of right-minded 
Indian publicists and because of the general confidence that has been created in the 
Congress to a remarkable extent under Mahatmaji’s lead. 

The sjnrit reiiuires further careful cultivation and future legislatures will provide 
most suitable fields to its fuslerago-We cannot disguise from ourselves the fact that 
India was never so disunited as it is at present and it behoves the Congress leaders 
to be very cireum.sjiect whoio communal and class feelings are conceruoAl. 

Mussalramis are as much dissatisfied and even disgusted witli the new Constitu¬ 
tion as any of their fellow nationals and they Jiave denounced it in no uncertain 
tcims. Mi. .finnali has given his a.s.surarico beforehand to all parties in the future 
legislatures that Mussalmaus will give their whole-hearted supjioit and co-operatiou 
to any paity that sincerely and equitably works for the salyiition of India. 1 want 
my fellow eongressmen to so conduct tliomselves iu the legislatures as to earn and 
deserve the eoiilidence of a groat limb of the Indian nation without whose co¬ 
operation India can never dream of attaining independence. 

The only way of abolishing the Communal Award, as the British Government 
themselves have pointed out to us, is by bringing about a complete agreement among 
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the communities coaceruod. It must be said to our great shame tliat for want of 
proper leadership, reproseiitativ^o spokesmen and a common platform and on account 
of communal distrust, there is no |)rospect of even proper attempts being made for 
communal reconciliation outside tlie legislatures. 

If in working the new constitution in the ooiirso of the next two years due 
sense of responsibility in its true meaning and not in more constitutional sense, is 
engendered in the different sections of the legislators and thereby intur-eommiinal 
conlidenco and harmony is firmly established, God willing, 1 am positively certain 
that in an Ali-India Conference of Provincial and Federal legislators, a complete 
communal agriement on all constitutional issues can be brought about and a viodim 
uperandi for the realisation of the national goal can ho determined ii[)ou. This is ray 
proiiositiun and rmjthod of destroying the new Constitution with a terrific explosion 
froni within the legislatures and I prefer it to mere fireworks of deadlocks etc. 

Towai'ds this great end I want to exploit all the resources of the Congress tliat 
have become immense through the sustained mass movement inaugurated and 
juloted by Mahatmaji and you can now understand why T am nervously anxious 
tliat^Congressmen should swam{) all provincial legislatures hko an ovorwlielming (looil. 

There are ample signs to show that Congressmen will bo returned to the Madras 
Assembly in very largo numbers ami there can lie no doulit that the longest single 
parly in the Assembly will bo that of the Congress. As there' lias been no party system 
in any of tJie jiiovincial councils except Madras, Governois will chose, as they do now, 
their ministers from various groups and it is oven probable that a Euro})ean ministei 
will be appointed in Pengal. Wlieroas the Governors’ cabinets in other pi'oviiices 
will consist of a hybrid collection of men belonging to various parties of different 
ciitlouk and clashing interests, the Madras Ministeis will be members of a single 
party with a definit policy and programme. A Minister in a jirovineo refusing to 
give uiKpialjfled submission to the _ will and pleasure of liis (iovernor will be Jiablo 
to be dismissed at a moment’s notice and the Governor will ])ractically he ruling 
autoi'i-atically through iiis ministers. Put in Madras the ministry could not he 
turned out ol office cxco[it on the vote of the Assembly and tlie Governor will soon 
find that it was not his will but the will of the electorate that the cabinet will be 
bound to regard. 

If only tlie Faizimr Congress will tackle the office-acceptance question in right 
earnest ami come to the right decision and thus give Madras plenty of scope for 
the realisation of its ambition, we Madrasis, who in the woidR of 11. E. Loid 
Eiskine, are particularly “constitution-rnindod” fool our.solves quite capable of demons¬ 
trating to the rest of India and even to Great Pritain tliat with the right alcheinie 
sjiirit wo can turn even this wietched constitution into an instrument of national liberty. 

In conclusion, let me say a word to my co-religionists. Madras Miissalmans have a 
reputation for wcll-bi lanced judgment and they have often given lead to other pro- 
yiiices 111 crucial moments and the great Khilafat movement originated in Madras. 
A\ e raiist take the neculiar circumstances of Muslim pOvSition in this rresidency into 
our consideration and take such a course of action as is calculated to promote the 
best interests of the community. A slight reflection will show that we can better 
obtain our ends by exerting our influence on our countrymen from witliin a national 
ergauization tlian by setting im a separate comraimal party of our own. Evi'ii wliat 
little Jiopo you had of bolstering up a fictitious Islamic solidarity has been 
Jnistrated and iiistory lias been icjieated in your case. Just as on the Montagu- 
Chelmsford visit an Islamiah League was set up against tlie Madras ITesidency 
Muslim League, and again on another occasion two leagues began to function simul¬ 
taneously under the same name and the Government was put to the task of distin- 
guisiiing one from the other by the different dates of their birth, true to tlicso 
traditions two Muslim Parties have now come into existence and keen contest is 
expected between the candidates of the respective }>arties. If the leaders of the 
Muslim Parties feel tliat they have gone too far to think of changing their courst', 
they should at least remove the ban and allow their members, after election on their 
tickets, to join the existing non-communal parties according to their jtprsuiuil bent of 
niirid. The spectacle of one Muslim Party sitting aloof in the Assembly will bo bad 
enough, but two Muslim Parties functioning side by side, or rather face to face, will 
be too uuedifying. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Vedaratnam Pillai^ in the course of his presidential address which was in 
Tamil, said that Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar was the tittobt person to preside ov<*r the 
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Conference and lie was elected to the presidential chair. Since he had declined that 
honour, the r 0 B))onsibility of presiding over the conference had fallen on his (Mr. 
Vedaratnam’s) shoulders. He was only a soldier in the light for India’s freedom 
and when a vacancy rose in the fion't ranks to the army, it was liis duty to fill it 
up. It was in that sense that lie agreed to accept llie res})onsibility and he, 
thorcfoio, api)oalod to all Congressmen to co-operate with him in making the Con¬ 
ference a success 

The Congress, pie continued, had been working for the j)ast 50 years for the free¬ 
dom of India and by its strennous work it had raised the status of Indians in the 
nations of tlie world. The now Constitution was an unwanted one and it had not 
given satisfaction to anyone except few persons wlio ahwns supported Jlritish Im¬ 
perialism for safeguarding tlicir own vi'sted interests. India was becoming poorer 
and unemployment was increasing. Cut-throat competition in foreign trade and the 
manipulation of currency had added to India’s ills. The iiitioduction of the new 
Constitution would only make the administration more top-Jieavy and would not bo 
helpful in reducing the lieavy burden of taxation under which the people were 
groaning. Under these circumstances, tlie President aski'd lunv they could accept 
the new Constitution. Though they liad refused to accept the h’uforms, the Congress 
had decided that they slionld captiiie the It'gislatures under the new Constitution 
with a view to wrecking tiu'm. Tlie eh'ctorate sliouhl, th(U-t;fore, bo educated. 
Propaganda whould not merely be eourieil on with refeieuce to the sacrifices of 
the Congressmen hut every opportunity slionld be taken to exiilain to tlie electorate 
tlio aims and oltjects of the Congress, lie was sure it sindi piojiaganda was carried 
on, tlie country would return Congressmen in very lai’ge numbers to tlie legislature. 

The question of office acceptance, the President, jiroceeding, _ obsoived, seemed to 
he looming large in the eyes of Congressmen. But the All-India Congress C'omrnitteo 
had decided to })Ostpone the settlement of this question till after the elections. There¬ 
fore it was not necessary for them now to disiuiss the pros and eons of it, ^ At Uie 
same time he would like to express his definite ojiinion that instead of reactionaries being 
put into oflice, lie would be glad to see that stalwart patiiots like 8irdar Yallablibhai 
Patel, Babu Bajendra Prasad, Pandit .lawaliarlal NeJiiu and Mie C. Kajagopalacliari 
became Mimsli'i’S. lie was sure that such patiiots would utilise the ojiportunity thus 
atlordod to wreck the constitution, "Whethci oflice w as acccjitcd oi not, it was the 
jirirr.ary duty c»f the Congressmen to wieck the new Constitution. 

Tli(f Presideni next appealed to all Congressmen, woikcis and jicasants, to present 
a united front for aeliieving the fK'cdom of Iheir country. They had to concentrate 
llieir attention on the amelioiation of the lot of the agriculturists, tixing minimum 
wages for lahoureis and removal of iJiiernj)loynieiit and povertv in the land. He 
})leaded for the establishment of old age pt'iisions, mateiiiify licnefits and for the 
introduction of compnlsory and piimary education. It, might be asked how to find 
money for all tliesc schemes. The Karaelii CongKcss pjogiamme had shown the way. 
In this country. tJieio was no need for any riflieoi- to he jiaid more than Ks. 500. 
The Congre.s.s Ihirty in tlie Madras Coiporation liad cairicd out this pledge. Key 
industries like railways and electric schi'mes should be nationalised so that people 
might get the maximum benefit out of ttiem. 

Proceeding, the Piesident reforied to the communal jiroblem and said that It 
would disappear the moment the country attained Swaraj. He made an appeal to 
communal loaders to devote their attention to seeming independence and exhorted 
jieople to encourage khadii indinstry and eiu-ouiago the study of Hindi which would 
soon become tlie lingua franca of India. 

The splendid examjde of Ilis Highness the Maharaja of Tiavancore, in throwing 
ojieu all the State-managed temples to all classes of the Hindu community, would go 
a great way for the total abolition of untoiiehahility. 

lie concluded his address with a strong jdea for establishing Congress Sahhas in 
foreign countries in Older to remove tlic disabilities of Indian settlers in those lands. 
He feared that the world situation would lead to a groat ciisis and stated that capi¬ 
talistic and imperialistic forces wore resjioiisible for this situation. Ho hoped that 
India would not help such forces. The immediate task before tlio Congressmen was 
to bring victory to the Congress in the forthcoming elections and it was essential 
that all should contribute their mite to Sirdar Vallabhbhai I’atel's Fund. 



The Congress Socialist Conferences 

The Sind Congress Socialist Conference 

Presidential Address 

The first session of the Sind Congress Socialist Conforcnco was lield at Karachi on 
tliG 18th. July 1936 under the presidency of Mr. M. R. Maaam. Mr. Ndraindas 
Bi'char^ Chairman of the Keception Committee welcomed thu■ delegates. In the course 
of his address, Mr. Masani, the President said :— 

“AYo meet to-day at a time when both in your province and in the country, 
we are in a state of transition, not towards the so-called new Constitution, but to 
u higher stage of evolution in our national struggle. In such a period tluue is bound 
to be ditTerence of oijinion and a lot of dust in the air wliich blinds the vision”. 

“\Ye aro very fortunate, however, in having in our midst to-day the President of 
the Congress, Pt. .lawaharlal Nehru, who has done so-much to clear tlie atmos[)here 
since lie took up tlio leadership of tlio country early this year. The splendid lead 
he gave to the country in his Presidential address at Lucknow, and the revival of 
mass interest in the Congress as a result of his tours and speeches has been an 
inspiration to us in those times of political depression and demoralisation. Lie onjoys 
to-day tlio aU'ectioii and allegianco of the hulk of the common people of this country. 
We hope with coulideticu that the policies and pn)graniin (3 which lie lias put before 
the country with a view to intensifyiny the national strugglo will have thu ineroas- 
iiigly enthusiastic suiijjort of larger and larger numbers of people”. 

Dealing with the suggestion and reports that there is a split in the Congress aud 
for which in certain quarters tho Congress Socialist Party is lield responsibb?, 
Mr, Masani said, ‘1 wuuKi like hero to give an assurance that Socialists liavt) no 
desire to divide tlie national ranks. On the contrary, we have already succeeded in 
getting for tho National Congress tho support, if it chooses to have it, of labour and 
peasantry to an e.vtent not available liitherto. Wo Socialists are not guilty of any 
irrelevance, hut rather of focussing attention on tho very important question’ of liow 
quickest and best to aidiievo Swaraj.” 

Mr. Masani maintained that it was misleading to give the impression that tho 
Congress was divided to day on tho question of what form of social order was to 
follow the establishment of independence in the country. Socialists certainly dosiroil 
that the foundations cf a Socialist society should bo laid when tho country* had won 
its battle against foreign rule and to this end they would certainly form the [ilatforra 
of the party to popularise their ideas. Ihit they did not seek to commit the Con¬ 
gress to any decision at this stage. What they had done was, on the one hand, to 
jdaco before the Congress suggestions for a change in tho methods of organisation 
and preparation for the struggle for independence and on the other liand, they liad 
sought to stem tho demoralising drift towards constitutionalism and eornprorniso 
which liad made itself felt in Congress politics sinco tho unsuccessful conclusion 
of the civil disobedience movement of I9d2-Hd. 

The issue on whicli the country aud the Congress were divided to-day was not 
the issue of 8oeialism but the issue of indeporidenco and the ways and means of 
achieving it. If there was division in the Congress to-day, it was not between the 
Socialists and tho Nationalists ( a false cla«si(ication because iu a subject county 
all good Socialists also must bo Nationalist ), but botwoon two groups of Nationa¬ 
lists, each with a different scheme to achiovo the common goal. 

Tliis {losition had been made clear by the proceedings of the Lucknow Congress, 
where tho main divisions were not on Socialist issues at all but on other issues 
such as the Congress attitude towards the States Subjects, tho manner in which the 
workers and peasants should be organised, etc. 

Dealing with tho new constitution, Mr. Masani regretted that tho Lucknow 
Congress failed to arrive at a final decision on tho important question of office 
acceptance. “What developments,” lie asked, “could conceivably happen to justify 
co-operation with this Goverumont ? Can it bo that tho possibility of a war was 
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prosont in tlio mind of Ric Worknig Committoo ? And is it bein^rsn/r^ostod that a war 
would justify co-optu-atiou V The very idea is ridiculous. Or is it that a gesture 
fi'om iiu' new ViiMU'oy is being awaited. If so, it is a dangerous possibility.” 

‘AVlial then is the altcinalive jiolicy we of the left in the Congress propose for 
furtliei mg the struggle for independence V It is just a policy of deadlock V The 
aiiswi'i is clearly in the negative. Constitutional deadlocks will certainly serve the 
vmy useful jiiiipose of bringing the sham constitution to a standstill land of forcing 
the (htvm'iiors to laile dictatornilly, tlius tearing the thin veil -of Democracy and 
levealiDg the star! lealities of the situation. Tlnyy would also make it necessary to 
drop altitgcflier the inauguration of a sham Federation at the Centj-e. Deadlocks 
eaiinot, howt'vei, tale im anywhere by themselves. They must bo followed up by 
aetion, and whei(' this is not jiossible, by jtrepaiation tor action. India to-day is 
not in a phase of aeaile struggle but ot pieparation and in the immediate future 
till' 01 gyum-atioii has to bo set up and the weapons forged. That is where perhaps 
lor the hist tinn' the qiu'stion ol socialism comes in ; not indeed of socialism, but 
ol the application of ihe ti'chnic and methods suggested by scientific socialism.” 

'riie Sociidisls fidt that the two (dvil disobedience inovoments failed to achieve 
tlu'ir obj<'otive boeause of inadequate mass response, not caused by lack of in- 
gM'dn'iits of a ie.volutionary situation but owing to the restricted nature of the 
ajipial made by the Congress. The call ol the Cungiess was to individuals and not 
to the masses The p'-asant, tor iustaiicn, could not umlerstand what Swaraj would 
mean to him ('\cept m tmms of hiasad. tfnless, thendore, the.^e classes could bo 
oigiiiisi'd mi tho hasm of tlnui immediate economic grievances and dmnands, they 
do not except tlimn to jiaidicipate in siiflicieiitly large nuinbors in a future struggle 
lor Swaiaj. 

The imnnrjiate Socialist jirograinme, therefore, if such it could be called, was 
the iiiidi'i lalving id' the building up of jioweiful Kisan Sanglis and Trade Unions, 
wim I), ulide lighting for the raising of the level of e.vistenco of the o.vploited classes, 
coiiM also he mohilised for action in times of national crisis. 

Discussing natlomihsm in India, Mr. Masani said it should ho controlled, dev(>- 
lopi'd and liarm^ssed in the stiaiggle against imperialism, llitlioitu the Congress and 
I'le hihour movement had worked iiidepmidcntly of ea'di other hut the Lucknow 
('ongross had sown the seeds of iiiiioii between the two. Mr. Masani also stressed 
the need for India to take note of international d 0 vidopm(‘nts in her nationalist 
si niggle. In eonclusion. he cmj)hasised the need for India to make it clear that she 
will lud participate in any war which England may di'claro against some foreign 
ei)iiniry to sf'rve hci own iiiteiosts fie urged preparations to lesist war must bo 
staited fiorn now onwards. 


Resolutions 

The Confi'ia'iua; asserted the right of Coiign'ssmon to free expression from the 
Congress platform of Socialist and other views which aie in no way iucousistent with 
the t'oiggiess ci('ed or ohjeidivm 

In this eoniK'ctioii. the (qqiositiori that lias reomilly manifi'sti'd itself against tlio 
lead given hy Daiidit dawahaidal Nehru at and since the Jaickiiow Session of the 
('ongTcss as ('videmual hy the manifesto of the twenty-one busiiiessmori of Bombay, 
shows Iiievilahly that the vested interests in the country are ranging themselves 
openly against tliem. 

The tkjiiferenee sent gn'otings to tho Arabs in Palestine on the fight that they aie 
now jintting ii|) and Inqied that limy will keep up the fight till their objective of an 
liidepeiuleiit Palestine was aidiicved. 

The ConfiMence welcomed tho gestures of co-operation made to tho Congress by 
the .'Ml-India Kisan Conference and the All-India Trade Union Congress and Imped 
that the Congn'ss will resjiond to these gestures and thus secure tlu'ir co-operatioii. 
To tins end the conference uiged upon the Congress the grant of collective repieseii- 
tatioii to oiganise peasants and workers in the country. 

AVhmeas the (Government of India Act IDdh in no way rei»resented tlio will of 
the nation, the Confenmee endorsed the rejection by the Lucknow Congress of the 
iH'W constitution 111 its entirety. 

Tlie Coiifmence noted with deep coiieern tho attempt of certain higlily placed 
(Vmgress leaders to whittle down tho declared policy of the Congress of rejection 
of lU'w constitution by agitating for acceptance of oflice and thus virtually dragging 
the Congri'ss into the barren and futile path of co-oporation. 
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Tlio Congi’oss rogroitod Unit tho Luokuow Session did nut put an end to tliis 
tuiidoncy by declaring uatogonually tliat no Congressman can aeuept ininisluria! 
offices under this Constitution and lioped tliat tin* next Congress Session would 
decide accordingly. 

The (-onference (3ndorsod tlie resolution passed by (he Congress at its Lucknow 
session on tho subject of civil lib(‘rtios. 

In this coun(3ction tlui OonfereiK.-o stiongly supportcul tlu3 action of tho Pi'csidont 
of the Indian National Congress in jirompting the formation of a Civil Liberties 
Union in the eountry. 

The Confert nee was of the opinion that thoie was imminent dangL'i of war follow¬ 
ing developments all over t.he world and urgeil non-partieijiat ion of" India tlu'rein. 

The Conference condemned the action ol the League of Nations in lifting the 
“Sanctions’’ imposed on Italv during the Italo-Miyssinian wai and in refusing the 
demand of the Ahyssiiiian Emperor for (inaiKual assistaneu for eoiifinuiiig the war 
against the impiiriahst aggression of Italy. This, in the oidnion of the C'oiilei'ein;e, 
betrayed the uttei' importance, of the l.eague, in piotecting the weaker nation against 
the aggression of moi'e powoiful ones. 

Tint Conference theiefore su|)|)oited the move of Mr. lyengi'r, Coiigiess M. L. A., 
in sponsoring a resolnrion for the ni'xt session of the Indi.iii JW'gisla'tive Asseml'ly 
demanding the withdrawal of Iiulia from the Loagne. 

The Conference noted with syinp.ithy the use of the Young Laloch National 
Movement and sujipoited their demands for Unit measure of civic rights and local 
Self-Government which obtain in other jirovinees of India. 


The Andhra Socialist Party Conference 

Welcome Address 

Tho Andhra Socialist Party Cciifereiice m-'t at Ihijahraundrv on the 26lh. 
September 1936 under the jirosidentship of Air. Yusuf Mv-hcralUj of Domhav, Secie- 
tary of the All-India Congress Socialist Party. 

Welcoming the delegati's to the Conlere.nee, Mr. K. Liuqaraju, Cliaiiman of Ihi' 
Ihus'ption Coniiniltee, explained the pt ineiple.s of Somalism and e.oiniiieiided the ellorts 
made by Mr. Jawaharhd Nehiu to iioimlarise them in this country. Lefernng to 
Soviet, llnssia, Mr. Lingir.ajii said young men in India weie leading avidly eveiy- 
thing atiout tlie Soviet Union ; hut it was a mistake to supitose that Uu‘‘ aim of 
leading Russian literature was to tiansi>Iaiit ILissia on Indian soil, d’he ideal of the 
Socialists was not to make India a pale copy of L’lissia hut to involve fr()m rlio 
Rassian expei'irneiit a Oovornment for India in aocordaiice with hov neoLls ami as- 
niratioiis. With this goal liiiniy in view what harm was there in our looking towards 
ivussia for knowledge and iiisi»iration ? lie enumerated certain jo evading “misoou- 
ceptioiis” about Socialism and contended that Socialism did not aim at destroying 
individually. ‘ 

Adverting to the feverish war preparations now being made by the Powers and 
the imminence of a war, he said : “Our duty in siieli a crisis is jduiii. We should 
MdtJihold assistance to the Uritish (lovernment. The National Congress has clearly 
defined its attitude in the event of a war breaking out. We must follow its load. 
We cannot lend our support to tho ignoble cause of imperialistic domination.” 

Turning to the new Coiistitutioii, Ini said our duty was to wi’cck it and this eould 
only be done by developing mass-consciousne.ss and organising tho masses. Tho Indian 
National Congress had decided upon eiiteriiing tho councils with tho express jiiirpose 
of wrecking tliera. lie could not say how tar tliis was jiossihle. Tho Congress Elee- 
tioii Manifesto, though not a Socialistic doeiimeiil in its entirety, had a strong 
Socialistic bias. It was their duty to see that the Congress secured a tliumnitm 
victory at tho polls. 

He condemned the policy of the Gevernment towards Socialists, although Socialism 
was not a banned creed m tho country. Tho Law courts had upheld its propaganda 
as legal. But yet the Government hud been placing obstacles in their path, Jio re- 
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foiTod fo tlio ban on Mr. Mausani's ontry into tho Punjab and tlio S(3Ciirity proceed¬ 
ings lannolio<l against Mr. P. Vcnkatcswarlu of Rezwada. 

In conclusion, Jio made few suggestions with a view to strengthening tlio Socialist 
]iarty. JIu urged tho establishment of workers’ and Peasants’ Unions, of study 
circles, (dc. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. MoheralUj then delivered his address. 

At tlu' outset, Mr. Mi-herally declared that tho aeeeptanoo of ofTieos, even for 
the wrecking of tlu' Constitution, was highly undesirable. “The hunting of illusive 
paper majorities must inevitably lead to unholy alliances, to a watering down of 
])oiici(“s and actions of the Congress with a consequent revulsion of j) 0 pular feeling 
against it.” 

lie then ('xplairu'd the Congress Roeialisl Party’s agrarian programme. Describing 
tho ]u-osent plight of tlio peasantry, Mr. Mehprally said among tlie leading eonntries 
of the world, India had the highest ])ereentage of people dependent on agrieiiltiire 
and tlu* lowest jieiajentage of those employed in industries, transjiort and trade. 
Tliis had not always hi'cn so. Scarcely half a ccniuiy ago countries like France 
and Germany had more pi'ople depinideiit on agriculture than India. In tho West, 
however, lapid industrialisation had rodiiee(] tlie pre.ssiire on land. In India exactly 
the oj)])osite had hi'cn tin' case. One liundred and fifty years of Uritish rule had 
resulti'a in tin' min of Indian trade and industries and had thrown a larger and larger 
])ropo]'tioii of the population on tho soil. During the last half a eontury the situa¬ 
tion had pai'tifuilarly gr(twn aente*. In 1881 th(3 percentage ol population depending 
on land was hS. In 1001 it liad risen to Gl.OO jicr cent, in iOOl to GG.5 per cent, 
in 1!)21 to 71.G pei- cent and in 1031 to 73.0 [uu- eiuit. 

OiH' of 11)0 most disquieting features, Mr. Meliorally contininwl, had been a great 
iner(’as(! in tho number of landless labourers. In 1842, Rir Thomas Munro was 
ahl(^ to I’oport that there was seareely any peasant in India who was without laud. 
Tliii'ly years later in the census of 1872, it was discovei-ed tliat thoro was no less 
than 70 lakhs of peasants wlio were without land. In anoilier lialf a eontury tho 
census figures i-evt'aled that 201 out of every 1,000 noasauts wui'o compelled to work 
as lahouiers, most having no land of thoir own. Tlie next census in 1031 showed 
that this number had iiiereasod to 407 out of every 1000, an increase of 40 per cent 
daring the decade. 

h’eft'rnng to tlu^ zamindari system, ho said zaraindars in India wui'e a creation 
of the Diitish. In tho time of the Moghuls thoro were just revenue contractors. It 
was not till the time of Lord Conivvallis that tlie zarnindar was recognised as an 
ai<solute proprietoj' of the soil. Cornwallis spouallv created the zamindari class witli 
the clearest intention of creating a body of middlemen, a group of peo|>lo whoso 
interests could be so inseparably hound witli those of tlieir foreign task-masters as 
to ensure continuous loyalty. Tiiis master stroke had only succeeded too well and 
the Indian zarnindar to-day along with the Native Prince belonged to the most 
reactionary stiata of tho population. In tho last elections to tho Central Legislative 
Assembly, in all tlie landloid’s provinces, the zamindars put up candidates against 
the Congress and did everything they could to see that the Congress candidate was 
defeated. The latest instance of their reactionary nature was furnished by tho 
circular issued by tho U. P. Court of AVards. 

Thu liquidation of tlio debts of tho ryots and tho reform of tho iand revenue 
system wore the other important items in tho programme. During the last few 
years of dejirossiou, though tho cultivator’s inoomc had fallen disastrously, the laud 
lovenue continued at very much tho same figure as in tlie pro-crisis years, with a 
few giudgiiig remissions iiere and there. In manv places it liad been established 
that the peasant did not make enough out of tho land after deducting the expenses 
of cultivation even to pay the land revenue. Hence tho insistence of the Congress 
Socialist Party, tliat the present land revenue system, which apart from being 
inequitable was one of the, if not the most, important clauses of debt, should bo 
scrapped and rejilaced by a graduated income tax on agricultural incomes exceeding 
Ks. 500 a year. It was not at all unfair to ask for this as the income-tax limit in 
tho urban areas was Ks. 2,000. 

After tracing tho growth of rural indebtedness, tho peasant revolts in tho past 
which were invariably directed against the money-lenders, tho relief measures tried 
in some of tho jiroviiiees and States of India, ho asserted that tho situation was 
well-nigh intolerable. The remedy was equally clear. It was the abolition of all 
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iulentiraiu. HK I...!avooii tim Stiito and tlio actual cultivator of the soil, (he liquidatiou 
„1 ihc (Mitii-c ror.il debt and Uui arrear.s of laud revonuo, and tlio scrapinnt; of th ) 
itiosoiil ]iiinl rovciiiue syntum atid its substiUitiou by a graduated laoome-ta^ ou 
ii'Micniltiiral inuurnos over Rs. 500 a year. The i’arty, he vveat on, bad ^^0^^ firmly 
uiidrossed ilsolL’ to the ddlieiiit task of kisaii organisation. The All-India Jii.saa 
(’omniittec had oome into existtjnoo very largely at the instance of the Party and two 
td’ 1lio three yoeretaries of that body were their Party members, as also most of its 
j rovincial organisers. Thi; oiustanding fact in Indian politics since the Lucknow 
(’ongruss had lieen Ihe awakening among the peas.inls in India. The numerous Kisan 
(\jiiterenet‘s vliicli wort* being held in almost all tho provinces bore witness to the 
v.'onderfiil response the peasantry had given to tlie appeal for organisation. 

Jh'occeding, iMr. AJeln.'rally said, it was iK.'ce.ssai'y for the sake of fnitlicr main¬ 
taining militant jiolicy of tho Coiigross and eontinning the important (ask el 
lifting tho country out of the morass of de|)ression into which it had fallen, that 
Paudd .lawaharlal Nclirii should he re-elected Congiess ITesidcnt for the eomiii;; 
yeai No Congress President had during the lew months of liis term condnctijd him¬ 
self with such distinction and with such happy results, llis whiilwiiid tours in 
distant piovinces had already erouted a new awakening and new activity in the 
eounljy. The iiimi months between llie Lucknow and the Paizpnr Session of tlnj 
Congiess weie Iniidly suflicient to enahlo an}'’ man, however inspired he might Ix', 
to transmit to the piiojile his sjiirit and ideas" in a eountry as big as India and with 
the appaiatus of communication as limited as it was hero. 

Pealing with the international situation, the President said that Pnrope to-day 
bad buconn^ an arena lor the clash of two systems, tlie capitalist and tlie socialist 
systt'in. Pigiiteon }ears after the Treaty of Versailles Europe was again arming it¬ 
self more dieudfully witli more destruetivo weapons of war to wdiie out masses of 
po|)ulatinii and was heading towards a catastrophe from which there seemed to be no 
c‘S(.'aj)e. TJie clash oi nileresis inside tho capitalist system was .sliai'puning so rapidly 
that every cunntry was loreed tj sjiend more than half its revenues on the develop¬ 
ment of the wai industry. 

In the jM’occs^ of the sliai’iieiiing of the internal eonlliet of capitalism, eonllict 
(d' the two iiva! systems was sliar[)ening at an eipially rapid jiaeo. In every eenntry 
the jij'ogrecsive elements were cIoMiig up their ranks and arraying themselves agalnsi 
the iorees of react ion, the monsters of war and Pascism. The radical forci's had 
realised this need for unity after tho experience of Germany. Socialism in European 
jiohtics was emerging in a new pha^e. At the moment democracy in Spain was 
cai i'ying on a life and death struggle with tho Fascist rohols who from all availald (3 
iiilormutioii weru being well snp|)orted with arms, aeroplanes and money from tlie 
i''ascist ►'States of Italy and Gei'iuauy. Oiir sympathies must naturally go to tho 
lioople of Spain. The dtuation in Ikilestino was also becoming iuui'oasingly /p'avo. 

Ill' uiged the Coiiforeiice to send its greetings to tho people of S[)aiii and i’alestiiiu 
in their grim btruggie for freedom. 

Resolutions 


A resolution cmidemuing tlie repressive iiolicy of tho Governraent wuas moved by 
.1- Kamalingiali and seconded by Mr. M. Annajiurniah. The resolution condemned in 
strong terms the [lolicy of the* (h)veriiment in keojiiiig in detention camjis without 
trial thousands of young men in Ceiigal and otlior parts of tiio coiinlry, ami jilamng, 
hehmd iron bars some gentli'inon as Stato [irisoncrs for an indeliiiiiu jiunod Avithout 
uial. The Conference protested against tho arrest of Mr. Ahmad of tho ihinjab and 
the disfranchising of Mr. Mu/ailfar Ahmad and 500 lahourors of tho Girni Karngar 
Union. TJio resolution fiiitljim protested against tlie ban on many ialiour and peasant 
unions, youth leagues, the Nortli-WGist bh'ontior Congress Committee, the All-fiidia 
Communist Party, tlie Ilindiisthan Eeva Dal and other organisations. When the re¬ 
solution was put to vote, it was carriod iinaniiiiously. Tho Couferencu then a'ljonrned. 


The Bengal Congress Socialist Conference 

The second annual coiifereiice of tho Eongal Congress Socialist party was held at 
the Albert Hall Calcutta on the Srd, October 1936, In tho absence of Mr. Yusut 
40 
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to arrive on ihc nexf raoniiiii:, Mr. Jay Prakash Narain 
prtr.nlouli.'il a'ldrt'ss was dtiliva'niii hy Mr. Mrhe?' All on (lie 
!(' C(iJift‘r(3iict' iiviniiiod il;; session. 

<3fjiijiJra :\Joliaii Hlialtac.liarya, Chairman of the Reception Committee 
i<ltir(‘„;, ;;r.M!iiii‘^s Irom Hie lollowiii;’, organisations wei'e I'oad out ; the 
^ I'li'S'd Riovincial Trade Cnion Congress, Rental Jialjoui' Raidy and the 

Voui. 

Resolutions 

The report of the J'arly p}(*senled hy the .Secretary was accepted after some 
diseiission. The following le.sohilions wto.' llnm passed ; 

(1) This ConhniMii-e (•ondeinie. Hit' action ol tiu' Jiengal Oovernmout in applying 
lilt; I'lihlic Security Act ol to Hus session ol the Reugal Cong,ress Socialist 

Rally because it lecai-ds siu h action as an illegitimate linutalion of the right of 
an oj-;',anisalloll to t'Mucise its clious' in admitting; iiiembei'S of the public to its 
meeting:; and conIcieiici's. 

C.2) 'ibis Coiifciencc (‘Vj)i(';,s(‘s. its d(‘ep seiist' of loss to the causi* of the working 
< lass and tlie anti-inipciialist movement at the death ol Maxim (ioil.y, Henry 
Ifaibussi* and Saklatwalla. 

(d) 'I'liis Conlci'cini' also exjiresses it': sensi; of loss to tlje freedom movement 
ot tin; coiintiv on the deaths ot Mrs. Kainala Nehru, Di. Aiisaid, Messrs. T. A. K. 
Serwani and Abba:. Tayabii. 

(4) Tins t lonlci ein-e while appi ecialiiig, the s.ei vices ot Comrade M. N. l\ov and 
others who are now undeig.oitig, imjuisonmi'iit in ditluieut jails demands their imme¬ 
diate leleai.e. 

Fuitlnd this. Cotderenee reipn'st the uatiomdist members in the L(;g/islative 
Assembly to movi' loi' their immediate release. 

Presidential Address—2nd. Day—4lh. October 1936 

IhsiliiC’ with Hie lU'w Constitution. Mr. Mcl/rraUy, in tlie eourse of his presideii' 
tial addles., s.aid : History did not show' any parallel political ineasurt; like this 
constitution wliich was. so rejnngiant to all ideas of tlemocracy ami so univorsally 

combuniied. ‘Hint it is scarcely necessary for me,'’ lie (a)ntinm'd, “to demonstrate 

its reactionary eharaetiu (u- to enter a plea loi its immediate wnuedving,. 'J'lu' Ctongress 
has alieady decided to wri'ck tlie so-called Ihdorms Ac;t in its entiridy and the 
(lovornment is equally detiuTinned to loist it npon tlie country. The tug,-of-war is 
likely to b(' very slil'i. Not only the pe(*ple (d this coiintiy will wat(;h its course 
with coneei'n hut the opprissst'd people all over the woi Id wdll w'ateh its miuiitest 
details ,,o as to diaw’ lessons from it a.s suited to Humi' own need. 

“'Idle iiew' election undiu' Hit' (wivi'nimeiit of Jndia Act wall soon ho upon us. 
The eletdioii manifesto td the Indian Kationul Cong,less is already out. That the 
Coiigies.s eandiiiates will bt* K'luiaied in large numbers all over t'iio eountry is to 
be e\pe(detl and that Hie Coiiggess Party will have a majority in several of tbo 
provinces is inoi’e than likely. Rut some fiiends arc Hio acceptaiieo of 

MmislcMal ofliee in Hit' {'Vtml of a Congrc'ss majoiiiy. T. mind this course is 
fiangjit witli giavt; clang,eis to our national struggle. ]t w’ill Sjicll disaster to our 
strngg.le for (;onij)lt‘tt' indejtendciiee. Snjqinse that the leader ol tbo Congress Party 
in Rcngal boeonu's the Cbnd' Minister, what, will he be able to do for the impoverislu/d 

licasants id Renga! V AN'tll Im be aide to abolish the Rormauoiit Selllement ? Will 

vonr Chief Minister lie alile to rc;liev(' yonr peasants of the crushing burden of 
ibibt which the Ranking lhi((uiry Committee tistirnatecl at one hundred cror^ and 
wliadi otinus would put at twice that lignre V What wall your Chief Minister do to 
meet the otliej' demands ol Hu; jieasaiitry V The whole tiling is so obvious. Whut will 
lie be ul)le to do foi' Ijabonig for your jute xvorker who Is piobably tlie worst sufferer 
jii tills jn'ovinee V M ill yoiu' Chief Ministcu' be able to nationalise the jute industry V 
AVhat Will the CdiicH ]\linisti']' he able to do foi the middle-class unemployment which 
piobably is Hie ucutest in Rmig^al V AVhat relief will the Chief Ministei' he able to 
ggve to Hk' unemployed V Unemployed is an-iu variable (loncomitaut of tlio capitalistic 
^.ystem. So long, as capitalism livi'S, unemployment also lives, lu the circumstances 
the C'hicf Mmisli'i and his associates will be able to achieve nothing. Office accep¬ 
tance to me apitears to lie a voiy idevcu traj). it will be our duty to create such 
a volume ot public opinion that 'those persons in the Congi’oss and outside who are 
glibly talking of offieo aeeeptaiiee on the specious plea ol wj-cckiiig the Constitution, 
even Hiey wall feel the piessun' of public opinion and that at Paii^pur Congress or 
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on any subsequent oeuasion when decisions arc taken, miglit be able to cany the 
country willi us. • 

Proceodin", tlie speaker pointed out that ntixt year would bo a mornoiitoiis yeai 
Indian politics. Tlie new constitution would bo facing thorn. The question of acoptance oi 
otherwise would be before tliein. The tremendous agrarian crisis was likely to onpi^^e 
their attention and there was above all, the new orientation of Labour movomenl. Labour 
was very likely to come near the Coni^ross once a^uiin and the situation required to ho 
handled very syrajiathetically. Jt wW most necessary that at such a time they should 
have at the helm of their aifairs a jieisonality who coramaiulod the attontioii _ and 
loyalty of every section of Congressmen. It wuas necessary that at such a critical 
time I’andit dawiiarlal Nehru should tie re-elected President of tlie (toni^u'ess. Buiunp; 
the nine rnoutlis ho had been able to briiyq atiout a new sjiirii of hope, a new spirit 
of resistance in the wdiulo country. lie has toiiied almost the whole of India and 
his tours have ftalvanised tlie whole country. H was most necessary that they 
should f,dvo him another year of ofhee, for nine months lietween Lucknow and 
Ikii.-'pur could not bo ono'u^di to carry out his ideas and schemes. Tiie speaker would 
therefore ask for the I'e-eloetion of Pandit .lawaharlal Nohru. Li this coiinoidloii 
he would like to sound a note of w’aiminu. Alreadv a move wms on fool that the 
office of the President of the Con^u'ess should he for threi* years. TIio speaker was 
opposed to such a move. They should not stis-k to the old conviuition of having a 
mnv Pi(!sident every M'ar. Put lho;i should iiilcrpiet the situation in siioh a maniuu 
and the constitution in this respect’should he so lle\ible that tlieio should bo jiio- 
vision for re-election of the President. 

Refoiring to the communal protilem. tin', spcakc.r said that it was most unfoitu- 
nate Dial Longal should he so ridden wnth the eommiinal liogey. Tin; speaker did 
not for a moment want to cast doubt on ihe siucmity of indignation ot a laigo 
set tion of Bengal Hindus who felt that a gts'at wrong had he'Ui dotn', to them hv 
the (’ommuiial Award. To tlic speaker the ' .\ward was the mod reactionary [cirl 
of the anti-national tiovornm'mi of India Ad. The vmy ('xistence of separate 
eleetojati' was I'nough I'eason for them to condi'inn the Award outright. It was 
sad to relied that there sliould be people in this country in hoili the cummunitio,, 
spi’e.ially among the Mahomedans who should (‘,onie forward to champion tlio Ooin- 
miiiial Award. Hut when I'vi'i^thing is s.iid the speaker could not lielp remaikiiig 
that ihe widi'sjuead agitation against tim Communal Awanl in this j)rovinc,o, inas- 
raudi as it_ concentrated on the numhen of seats given to the other community, was 
eutiu'ly misjihicf'P, It did not matter to tliein liow many seats were given to Hindus 
and how many to Mahomedans in a le;:islatuie when that legislature had not the 
power lo give tiu' most onlinary relief to the masses. It is most necessary there¬ 
fore tliat they should see things in their entire clarity. lie tlioiight that the oxistenco 
of the communal jirohlem was due lo (he fad that they had not heon able Jiithm'lo 
to diew all sections of the masses into the vortex of national rnovoraeni and the 
lemoily lay, according to him, in appiuaciiing the masses with a hold, clear-cut 
economic jirogramme which retlectcl their dav to day noeds an.l requiremonts. He 
theiefore emphasised that tlie Socialist solution was tlie only sokilion of the com¬ 
munal Jirohlem, 

Speaking on the relaiionshiji between the national struggle and tlie Socialist move¬ 
ment, Ihe^ .speaker said; “The Congress Socialist Party lias built uji a powerful 
tpiidenc.y in Indian politics, a tendency that is likely to have far-rcaching results. 
Duiing its brief existence tlio Party lias been able to build iij) a rejmtation and 
fiavG a following only next to tliat of the jtaieiit body, the Indian National Congress 
to whidi wo all belong. For one tiling it has juit Socialism on Ibo maji of India. We 
Socialists Jiave widened and eniieheil Ibe very ideology of nationalism. 

“Tlie question is sometiraes asked Tan you convert the Congress to Socialism’ V’’ 
The speaker thought that it showed a comjilete misuiidorstandiug of the very jmrjiose 
of Hie Congress Socialist Party. The task of (he Socialist, lie said, was not to make 
the Congress a big Socialist Party but to make it an organisation xvliich should light 
for complete national indepciideuco ami to make it a genuinely anti-imperialist orga¬ 
nisation. ^ They did not want to raise the issue of Socialism in the Congress at the 
present time nor did they want to divide ihe Congress at the present into Bocialisi 
and anti-Socialist, eamjis.' In the meantime they should jireaeh the gospel of Socialism 
and look forward to the (irao when their ideals would bo accojitod by the country. 

Referring to Ihe proseiit intornational situation tho speaker believed that a world 
war was_ imminent and thought that the Far East would be tho centre of this gigantic 
Imperialist conflagration, lie urged that they should make a deep study of the 
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Far Easferu quo.stioii au^l fho esfalilislimoiif. of a chair for <1 ig study of 

l^ur Kaslorii all'aii-.s a< all tlio Indian ITnivorsitios. He would like to nr;^o^ the Caloutta 
lliiivoisity wliieli was several sliades advanced tliaii other Indian llnivei’sities in 
lesearch wink to take up the matter in ri;^dit earnest. 

The speakei- next dealt with the fjnostion of detenus and ended by sondin;^ lioarty 
fi'ateinal .Ljreetings to Sj. Subiias Cbandra Rose. 

Resolutions 

The Confi3renco adoj.ted a resolution oondomninp: ilio measures taken by Govorn- 
nient to supitross civil liberties and raised its emphatic protest ayainst Hie promultpi- 
tiivn of the Public Security Act in prudomiiianily labour anvis like Calcutta, :M 
J’ai^sanas, Howrah, as it was ealciilated to siippiess woi-k.n-s’ basic ri,i;Iit of 7 \sseml)ly, 
oi.yanisation and expression and to theieliy pnwent tlnun lioin active participation 
in tile electoral cami)ai;^m at a lime when the labour had been eiifraueliised for the 
illst time. 

The conforenco demanded Hio unconditional release of all politics anil workin;; 
class prisoners iiiclndiny; all those who had been couvictod in connection with labour 
and [leasant movement. 

d'lu' confcn'iice condemned the present metliod of smidiny political piisoners to 
Aiidamaiis, village and liomo inteimmLmt as well as reslri'dions ot movement of 
.'itii'cns su( li as Sun-iise and Sun-:;et laws, card sMd.'nn, and (b'lnandi'd Hie uncoiidi- 
tiena! ndease of all detenus or llu'ir public tiial in any eenijiebnil (''•mrt of Law, 

TJk' eonleieina' demanded the immediate lept'al of all acts eahailati'd to snpples.^ 

< ivil liberties sneli as H. 0. L. A, lu'yulalion III of ISIS, rublie Sci aiitv Ae,t, Ihade 
Hi^^pntes Act and radical ja'vision of tho Indian Trade Luious Act, \Vhij.;o Payment 
Act, iTess Act and their like. 

Resolution!—3rd. Day—5th. October 1936 

TIic Conference adopted amou;; others tho following resolutions to-day 

“This Confereneo expresses its eensiderod opinion that it is the inalienahh* liy.hi 
,d tlio Indian people to frame tiudr own eoiistitntion and that the new eonstitntioii 
as (unhodied in the tlovernmeiit of India Act is tlioroip;lily iI'actionaiy and ietreyiado 
and seeks to intensify the exploitation of the masses and stienatiien the fellers of 
impel ialism liy ^rautin,u e.oueossions to the iij.per elassi's at tlni cost of^ the ovei- 
whelniin^^ majority of tho j.opuhition and usiiiy them to thwait the working, of the 
popular will. 

Tlu' onl.N cause oiion for tho Congress is to adopt such measures as will make 
the working of the constitution impossible. 

The c.()nfer(!nc(3 declares tliat Hie only constitution that will ho accoptablo to tho 
Indian peojde will he one drawn up by a national (tonstitneut Assemibly elected on 
universal adult suirra.'.'o and composed of tho lepresentatives of the exiiloiled and 
oppressed massi's of jieople, provided that those wlio have ojtposod and betrayed tlio 
sliaiy,i;le for independence shall Jiavo ]io place.” 

“This Coiiferonco is of oj.inion that tho acceptance of Alinistorial ofhees by 
CmijL^rcssmen will spell disaster for the national movement and wilt give a serious 
si'l-haidv to our struggle for freedom. 

ll therefore decides on lauindiiiig a sti’ong campaign against tho acccjitanco of 
Miiiistei’ial oflices by Cougressraon and othoi’s in this csunjiaign its whole-hoartod 
siipjiort to Hie anti-ministry campaign by Oongressmen, It also invites the supi»ort 
of Hio A. 1. T. P. C. ami tho organising committee of tlio A. 1. K. C. , in this 
im|iortanl work. 

The Confereneo is tlicreforo of opinion that tho quosfioii of ofTico-accoptauce 
sho\ild 1 k' doliuitoly settlod at tho Fai/pur session of tho Indian National Onigross 
and appeals to the Congniss voters to cloct only such delegates as are pledged to 
op))ose tho acccjitance of ministerial offices. 

‘^This Cuufercnco considers tho election manifesto issued by tho A. I. C. C., as a 
groat improvement on the provious jiosition of tho Congress and odors its general 
sujiport to the Indian National Congress in ite electoral cainjiaign. 

Tills Coiifereucu hoi>os that in tho selection of candidates proper carQAYfiL^^^ 
taken not, to set up those whoso past record is doubtful and that candidates w'itli 
radical sympathies will be preferred. In this connection it expi’osses its strong dis¬ 
approval of the attempts of certain members of the G. P. B., to make unholy 
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allia/icus wifli roaotionary individuals willi a view to obtain illnsivo paper majorities 
in tho oloofion and doolaros that snub a coiirso will be dutrimorital to our cause and 
l ]in^^ about, a revulsion of feeling? a^eiint the Compress. 

This Conforeneo ui'^n.\s u{)on tho Cou;,woss to clarify tho following; anti-imperialist 
issues in the election manifosto : — 

(1) to denne complete national indej>ondonco as tho immediate objective of tho 
Coiceress, tluireby moaning' ‘‘sovoranco of connection with the British Empire ; 

C) to declare emphatically a^minst acceptance of Ministry ; 

(3) to call u[)on tlie B. P. C. C. executive to clarifv its attitude towards tho 
Communal Award in accordance with tho nisohition passed in tho Conference : 

(d) to mak-e tho jiosiBvo slo^^oan '^Constituent Assmnlily” of the oppressed and 
t'vploited masses a live issue against the slave constitution and exiilain its sii^niliiianco 
to iIk' elO(;torate. 

'^This conference strongly disapproves of tho recent decision of the B. P. 0. C. 
I'.xeculivi' re,! 4 ai‘(liDg a,Ljitation a;.,oiinst Communal Award. That decision not only 
di;i;;s the Con,i.,e-ess into communal squabbles wliidi cannot result in any ^n) 0 (l to 
the naiioti as a whole but diverls the attention of tho people of Benynil from the 
main issues of rejn-ossion, unomploymont. and grave agrarian distress and from I he 
main task of pres-mting a united fiout to the slavi' constitution. In the opinion of 
till' eoiilerence this side-trae.king of political consciousness docs irreparahle harm to 
tie' stniggle against, im))erialism. 

Tie' <'onleren('e at the same time regards the Communal xVward as a negation of 
the basic principles of democracy and as stiiking at the very roots of national unity. 

II is tliereforo uncompromisingly opiiosol to it and liolioves tliat it must be ])ut an 
cud to. But it strongly leels that the only way to end the Communal .\ward is by 
StM'ngtle'ning the anfi-iinperialist movement which must lu'cessaiily lead to destruc¬ 
tion of the New Constitution ami by diverting the attention of tho people from the 
lalse issue of communal inten'sls to the real issue of the unity of tho interests of 
the e.xploiled masses of thecouutgv. It is in the dovolojnneiil of this coiiscioiisuoss 
that lies the solution of tho whole communal piohlein. 

This cmiference theiefore ajqieals to Congressmmi in Bengal to oiipnse tho doci- 
:ion the B. P. C. Ch exoe.utive and to rnohiliso puhlic opinion against it.” 

‘"■J his confei'i'iic.o notes with I’egret that all the anti-iinpmdalist forems in the 
( ountiy are not yi't organised on a common front against imperialism and regards 
tlieg'ivation of such joint pe-qilc’s front as the supreme talk before the Congress 
iSoeialist Paity. 

Tin's confeionce_believes that (o-day the Indian National Congress proviiles the 
V idest [lossible basis for tlii' creation of such a jicojile’s fioid. Therefore it regards 
any aflempt at formation of this front outside tlie Congress as ill-advised. 

This conference is fuither of opinion that in order to create such a front it is 
necessary on the one hand to consolidate tho anti-imperialist elements within the 
Congu’ess, and on the other, to bring about a united front with all such elements 
eutside the Cknigress and ultimately to uuilo them both. 

For thisjnirpose this conforeneo believes tliat the Party must ceaselessly ondea- 
veur to laulicalizo tlie Congress rank and tile and to link tliei i un with mass move¬ 
ments outside, ])articularly of jicasauts, workers and youths x\Iongsido with this 
tile Party must also endeavour to develop jiriiit ami united front action, in tho sliajie 
cf meetings, ilemonstrations, conforemms, mass actions, etc., on the widest iiossiblo 
anti-imporialtst bas's, between itself and all anti-irnjierialist forces outside tlio 
Congress, Further, it must also uudin’tako to organise ami intensify the struggle of 
the masses, carried on through tlioir indepeudont class organisations, and to co¬ 
ordinate the latter with tho movement for National indopemlonco as roprosentod by 
tho Congress by pressing their demands and [irogrammes on it and by soeuring its 
participation in their activities and further by working for collective affiliation of 
these organisations witli tlic Congrcs.s, 

In order to give effect to the above ])olicy this conference recommends formation 
of contact committees between tho C. S. P. and anti-imperialist organisations outside 
tho Congress. 

“Considering tho momentous problems that are likely to face the country during 
the coming year, tliis conference is of 0 ]HJiion that it is necessary to have at the 
helm of Congress affairs a president wlio c’^marids tho eonUdeau*^^ all sections of 
-parhic.ttjMiy hyfh-the very valuable work done by 

Pt. J. L. Nehru during his presidency and so as to enable him to carry it further, 
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this conference is of opinion that Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru should be elected as the 
president of the Conf^ress. 

The Conference also adoplod a resolution rocomrnendin^^ to the executive of the 
All-Jmiia Congress Socialist Party to fix an All-India Detenue Day sometime in 
November. 


The Tamil Nadu Socialist Conference 


Ist. Session—Salem- 28th. November 1936 

Welcome Address 

The first session of the Tamil Nadn Provincial Coneross Socialist Conference was 
held at Salem on the 28th. November 1936 under tlie auspices of tliu local Congress 
Socialists’ Association, in tho Maugala Vil<is f^loctrical Thcatro before a laige gathoj inn. 
Dr. Dinkoi' Mehta, one of the Secretaries of the All-India Congtoss Socialists’ 
Party, presiding. The roh' the Congress Socialists aro oxpetdod to take in the aim 
of the Congress to obtain Swaraj was defined in the address at the Conference. 

Mr. Batlivala of Bombay oponod the Conference. Mr. P. P. Bavani Singh^ Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Corriraittee, welcomed the delogaU^s. 

In welcoming the delegates, Mr. Bavani Singh said that the movement for tlo' 
independenee of India hail gaim'd ground and a policy of ruthless lepression of 
Socialists had begun. In sjiite of all this, the masses were eager to hotter themselves 
by getting imlependence for the motheiland. The condition of tho masses, the 
workers and the peasants was daily growing woiso and their f'xistence was gidting 
rnore and more miserahJe. They were all willing to (;omo under the banner of 
Socialism and to have their status imj»roved. At the same time, the world was being 
torn by Fascism. 

As agairist all these dismal features, the speaker continued, they saw a gigantic, 
reconstruction pi’oceediug uj»ace in the Soviet, wheio the liheiatod peasantry and 
workers were building up a new societv, flora exploitation, free from soltisli 

(ipsigns. and fi'ce to work out their own destmie.s. All theso had their lessons foi 
India and its workers. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Uinkcr Mehta then delivered this |>rosidentiaI addsess. 

In tho course of his speech, he said that the formation of the Provincial Socialist 
Party in the Tamil Nadu was hut, part of tho response to the crisis through which 
tho^world was moving to-day. The Indian National Congress was to meet next month 
at Faizpur whoro vital matters will be discussed. The constitution which was being 
forced down the unwilling throats of India had to be wrecked, if the struggle for 
fixHKlom had to he continued. 

The real spirit of tho^ League of Nations was dead and gone. Japan first threw 
to the winds the League’s authority by her action in China and other nations like 
Italy and Germany followed suit wiCli impunity. 

After dealing with the situation in Spain, Mr. Mehta said that the ensuing-war 
would bo one of reaction against progress. It was bound to be on an international 
scale thieatening freedom and democracy. India was also facing a similar situation. 
The fight for freedom was long and arduous and had to bo continued. From consti¬ 
tutional advance to Swaraj and from tho latter to indejiendonce, thence again to 
transler the power to the hands of the j)roducing classes based upon socialism, and 
hnally on to world state of Communist society, this was the order of development, 
which the Conpms Socialists in common with tho others of that belief in the other 
countries, had in view. 

In the old days, the Liberals had H”ought the upper classes into tho Congress. 
Gandhiji had brought in the middle clasdos. To-day, the Socialists were out to bring 
in the jiroletariat into the arena as they ^ were the real people who needed protection 
from stai'valion and death. 
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In spite of all opposition, socialism was making headway in India. The masses 
everywhere except in Russia were poor and miserable. Only socialism would solve 
the situation for them. It was true of all lands. India could not escape it and it 
behoved every one to be prepared for tlie inevitable. It was only a question of years 
for tlie Government to be transferred into the hands of the socialists. 

Poverty in India had to be removed ; the people must have food, clothing and 
‘belter ; and it was iiossiblo only with the advent of a socialist Government. The 
President then detailed the grievances of tlie workers and the peasants at tlie hands 
of the capitalists and the zamindars and said tliat tlie socialists must undertake pro¬ 
paganda among the masses and organise socialist groups everywhere. Only a revo¬ 
lutionary socialist group could lead the liglit successfully against liritish Imperialism 
and tlierefore the Congress has to be changed into a real anti-Imjierialistic 
oiguuisation with a stirring programme which would arouse and draw into it the 
lulling masses. Congress Socialist jiarties had been organised in other provinces and 
Madj-as was doing it now. Their duty was to build mass organisations of the 
peasants and tiie workers on the Marxist model and these ought to be iudopeiident 
ot the Congress itself Then alone could the struggle for freedom be waged success- 
lully. Tlie socialist had to convert the rank and lile of the Congress to tins viewpoint 
and this work required patience and energy. All socialists had a common ground. 
Ill Kuiope, it was tlie destruction of Fascism, lu India it was tho ending of the 
toieigu imperialism. A united fiout alone could achieve this object. This defmite 
political line sliould never bo allowed to be blurred. Tliero were various political 
groups in India oven more radical tlian the Congress. The socialists could offer with 
them a united front within and without tlie Congress, against foreign exploitation. 

Tlie Congress was to-day the biggest political organisation in the country and 
j'equired careful liaudliiig. Mr. Nehru has made socialism popular iu the Congress 

and the country. Thu socialists should not rest content with it. Continuous fight 
had to be maintained with the Parliamentariuii 'rightists’. There was a united fi'out 
between the socialists and the ‘rightists’ as regards tlie wrecking of the constitution, 
d lie socialists however should not allow tho 'rightists’ to degenerate or dilute that 
attitude. 

Tho spcakoi’ criticised the election campaign of tho right wing of tho Congress 

wliich ho cliui-acLensed as objectionable us they used Gaiidhiji’s name and sang 
praises of the Cotigre.ss, without })Opularisiug the demands oi the masses, or carrying 
ou a ceaseless anti-imperialistic propaganda. 

Mr. Mehta thou took stock of tlio situation in llio country and said that tlie new 
ronstitution in India was a big step in the consolidation of the liritish Empire. There 
wcic till now no jiolitical iiarties in India and tho reforms would see to tlieir birth, 
Thu lelorms were hare and only served to perpetuate slavery. The Princus would 
term a new party of the eonservative clement and everything would toud to keep 
the couiirry in subjection lor ever. Tho older paities liad been exposed and the 

< iovernment Know that tliey did not enjoy the country’s coufidouco. They wauted 

tliereloju a new tyqie of men jiosing to liave tlie people’s conlidence and thus the 
office acceptance issue liad been brought to the forefront. Office acceptance was 
nothing short of co-operating with foreign bureaucracy. The constitution must be 
ended. The socialists had therefore to concentrate all tlieir struggle on tlie objective. 
Congressmen in tho legislatures must bo watched and must not bo allowed to slide 
down to compromises or conciliations. To-day the Government was doing something 
in tho direction of village improvement work. But Jiaif-heartod measures would serve 
no good. 

He then spoke on the plans of the socialists and said lie appealed to all working 
classes to form unions and to fall in on the Marxist principle of mass freedom. He 
exhorted all socialists to work to strengthen tho party. 

(Joucluding, he said, the road to Swaraj was ilie road to socialism and both the 
struggles were one and indivisible. He warned his colloagues against bewildering 
and frightening the people and every one was to be approached from his own level. 
A peasant proprietor was to be approached not tlirougli the slogan of collectivism of 
land ownership but with that of the reduction of taxes. The Congress had to be 
democratised ; tho organised workers had to be given collective representation ; the 
programme ot the Congress had to bo based ou the economic requirements of the 
masses ; war was to be actively resisted ; the work in the Councils had to be clearly 
laid down ; office might be rejected ; and tbs socialist programme had to be preached 
far and wide. This was the party’s work on the eve of the Faizpur Cougresa and 
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they ])ad to fi/^^lit a,^<'iinst outrunclind foroos. ITo lioped that ilio socialists would not 

be found waiitiiu,^ in llio streugtli to light such forces. 

Resolutions—Second Day—29th. November 1936 

J\Ir, 2?. Sruiiraf^n Ran proposed and Mr. Bavani Smgh seconded the 
resolution l»y wlicdi it was decided to form a Tamil Nad Congress Socialist Party and 
to atTiliatc it to tho All Jndia Paity. Mr. S. P. V. Snndararajulu Naidu supjiorted it. 
A-fter this icsolution was jiassed, Mr. P. .feevanandam moved that tho socialist 
pjogiammo based upon tho rolnd of tho peasant and tho labourer from tho Zamindor 
and the cai»italist In' ado))t(Hl ai d that an appeal be made to all to snjipoi’t that 
eroed. Tho masses weie invited to pun the organisation and the resolution contained 
several details ol tin', agiiculturat ]>rogrammo and of relief to the industiial worhors, 
such as ma.ximum hours of work, minimum wages and other neeessary safo-guai'ds. 
Tho motion was seconded by Mi. Iv. A. Chary and carrii'd nem con. 

On the motion ol Mr. B N. Na?'asi7nha Haju and •seconded by Mr. Pajagopalan, it 
was lesolved to jiiotest against the it'prossive ]tolicy of the (Jovernmont in ri'spec-t 

ol the socialists, Fiom llio (diair. tho J•oso!ution condemning the ])oli(;y of the 

Government in logaid to the N. W. Fr<)ntier was movi'd and oaii'ied. 

Tlio eonleicnce resolved that India shall not have anything to do with any fuithei 
wo lid war. 

tSi'i Noelavathy then moved a resolution appealing to tho Indian people not to 
[)articii»alo in the i)ropost‘d Delhi Darbar next year and suggesting hartals etc. Mr. 
Kishen secoudi'd it and Mr. (d. A. Venketachiu'v .sniiportcd the motion. Tho All-Tinlia 
Coiigri'ss Ckmirnittee was asked to accej»t this resolution in terms of the attitude of 
the »Socialist i’aiiy. 

After tins motion liad liecui caialod, tho I’osolution plodgiii'C sympathy and support to 
tho lailw.'iy workers of t]i(3 P. N. Railway in their decision to strike woik from tin' 
1st jiroxiino and apju'aling to till other i ail way woik(U‘s to stand hy tlioir oorarados 
was moved hy Mi. Knshiian, sooondoil hy Mi' Vonketufdiary and was adojded. 

Th(3 last I'esulntion was sjionsorod by Mr. .leovanandarn who said that the CoiigiU'S': 
ro})n'sentation must bo clianggMi struotuially. Tho (kuiforonoo weleouiod the attoinjd 
made last year te g('t i('iiu's.onlatien on a 'functional basis thr llio pi-asants and the 
W(ji lu'i's, and asKod the All-liulia Congress Seoiabsl Paily to tiglit for this iss.no 
until suoci'ss was oblaiiu'd. 

Ml. 7>. Brivirnsa \ o seconded tliis motion wdiicii was jiussud. The s.ossion 
then toiminatod. 


The Bihar Socialist Conference 

Tlio Session of the Piliai’ I’rovincial Conggoss Socialist Confoiout^e was h(3ld at 
I'alna on tho 5th. December 1936 under tho pri'sidoncy of Dr. lunti Manohdr Loliui, 
Sooiolary of tlio Foroiggi lJo[)aitmont ol the A. 1. O. C. In tho course of his speoidi 
Dr. Lohia said :— 

‘'Connoil-ontry lias boon tbonglit as a s1o|>-gap measure to ooiuipy our national 
life- when no otlior aggressive movement is possible and, tlioj-efore, it is K'gaided 
as paid of our tried and exhausted national lifo.” “\Vc cun use Councils in a , ri>al 
nationalistic sense only if wc ticat them as jilatforms and barometers of our na¬ 
tionalist agitation.” 

lie said that new forces arc trying to change the tociiniiiuo of freedom strugghi 
into daily resistance against imjiorialist attacks and the sjiirit into a }iormanent 
]evoIt as distiugirished from tlio old division of Satyagraha and constrnetivo activities 
and they forms into workers andfjioasaut movements. National freedom is synonymous 
with pi'ogress and pi'ogress entails light against low wages and taxes, rent, and 
indebtedness of the peasantry. 

Imperialism i^ousolidates its Iiold not merely through tho political machinci-y but 
economic machinery. And so fight for jirogressive demands means fight against 
im])BrJalism. Genera! striktj on the Ist of Apiil next and boycott of the King’s visit 
are actions which a living nation undertakes instinctively. .National activity should 
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consist in undermining the pillar.s of tlio now Govarumeiit of India Act, namely 
the Safeguards, ludia States, Commuual Electorates. 

Reiolutions 

The following resolutions wore passed :— 

1. In the coming conflict and struggle of the country India needs such a bravo 
and conscious leader as is capable of giving a clear, straiglit and true lead to tlio 
v^onntry by courageously braving all the obstacles on the Avay and furthering the anti¬ 
imperialist struggle waging in the country. 

In the opinion of this Conforenco, tlie most suitable person is Pandit .lawaharlal 
Nehru who, if elocted as tho prosidont of tlio Congress, sliall light imjiorialisin with 
coiirago and determination and with the assistanco of all tiie progressive forces of 
the country. , , • 

It should therefore be tho duty of all Congress Committees of Bihar to elect him 
Congress Jh'osident for tho second time.” 

2. “By holding the Coronation of tho King in this country, British Imperialism 
is intending to tighten its gri[>s all the more, and therefore tliis conference is of 
opinion that tlie wliolo country, especially tlio Congress should comiiletely boycott 
the coronation celebrations. 

3. “in order to hold tlie country all to more firmly in tho shackles of slavery 
and to suppress the surging tide of freedom, British Imperialism has made a new 
constitution which has been forced upon ns desiiito the unanimous opposition of tho 
country. This black constitution is going to bo inaugurated on April 1, 1937 when 
the now legislatures shall meet for the first time. 

“This conference is of opinion that a genoral strike should bo observed on April 1 
throughout tlio country for expressing resontmeiil and condemnation of the same, 
and it further appeals to tho Faizpur session of the Congress to adopt this 
programme.” , m 

4. “This conference expresses its deo]) pleasure at tho release ol comrade M. N, 
Key and welcomes him in tlio political held of tho country”. 


The All India Socialist Coofereoce 

Third Session—Faizpur—23rd« to 24th. December 1936 

Presidential Address 

The third annual session of tho All-India Congrors Socialist Parly ConfereiioB 
was held on the 23rd. December 1936 in tho Subjects Committee pandal of the 
Congress at Faizjiur. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain presiding, said that while they wore able to do a good 
deal they had not done their best. Mooling, as they did, just before the annual 
session of tho Congress, their eyes turned towards the Congress session and the 
question uppermost in their minds was what they should do in the Congress session. 

“Wo are going through very critical times I wisli its force is widely realised, 
1 have made tho colleagues who take a diti'erent, aud rather complacent, view of 
things aud brusli aside all talk of critical times by saying that (Socialists are inclined 
to be alarmist and it is bettor to concontrato on tho immediate work in hand, 
namely, securing victory for tho Congress at tho polls next Fobruaryl adding that 
there will he time enough to see what wo could do after that. There are other 
colleagues who do not bother about the immediate task and who, in the midst of 
the tumult and tho gathering storm, pursue with uurufflod serenity their lofty 
dream ol reviving tho dead and dying industries of ancient lands. Frankly, this 
attitude—not of the man in tho street, mind you^ but of tho active national worker— 
alarms mo. We seem to believe that nothing extraordinary has happened in the 
last six or seven years in this rapidly changing world. We do not seem to be 
aware we are passing through a jieriod of intense crisis which has brought war to 
our very doors and therefore demands a new technique, new slogans and a now 
form of struggle. We do not also realise more clearly that we have failed in our 

41 
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previous battle willi imperialism. Wo do not soem to show any anxiety for ensur¬ 
ing success in the next straggle. We seem to roly on time to lift the depression, 
which has su])j)Osedly fallen over the country, when wo have another tight which 
will take us further on our road to Swaraj, Then wo shall have another respite, 
tlien another tight and then yet another till wo roach our goal. 

‘d lament the numerous people who think in this manner. Naturally they do 
not feel any responsibility consciously to evolve a higher and more oifective Qform 
of struggle.' A few months spent in jail at periodical intervals is about all that 
most of us in the Congress conceive our anti-imperialist struggle to bo. If this 
sort of mentality persists Congress will lind itself completely ineffective. We must 
learn to realise that the next struggle must be our last. Till wo do it there will - be 
little seriousness in our work. If we undertand more clearly what is liappening 
around us we will see that it is uo. 

“When I tell ))eoplo within five years wo shall bo a free nation my friends laugh 
at me but I do believe our proportions and our work must be on the basis of oven 
shorter calculation.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Jaiprakash said that the -transformation that has taken place in 
the life of our ]jeasantry in the last six or seven years as the result of the crisis 
of imperialism is without parallel. The i^verty of the Indian peasant under the 
Britisn rule has been a major promise in our ])olitics. Referring to the Government 
of India’s allocation of a crore of rupees for rural development and the Viceroy’s 
presenting stud-bills, the speaker said, “AVo take it that it is all a counterblast to 
Mr. Gandhi’s scheme of village industries. There may be some truth in it but. the 
real conclusion to which it points is that the jiea'sants’ condition is becoming so 
desperate that oven imperialism sits up and takes notice. Reing, however, unable 
to do anything real in the matter it tries to woo tho ])easant by this show of false 
solicitudo. The crisis suddenly reduced tho peasant’s income by half and even more 
than half. Tlis debts went on })iling. Tho mill of indirect ’ taxation continues its 
grinding. Tho result is that seventy to eighty per cent of tho Indian peasantry is 
barikiujit to-day and millions have become landless. Instead of rigorous and milli'tant 
work among the peasantry wo have been tinkering with sanitation and tho lighting 
of villages. Wo tnink llie British rule is responsible for the plight of the peasantry 
and it cannot be improved so long as that rule lasts. This of course is true, but 
then we conclude from this that wo have first to rid ourselves of that rule and then 
improve the condition of tho peasants. Therefore no attempt is made at present to 
relafe tho dire needs of tlio jioasants with t,he struggle for indo}>ondence, to make 
that struggle itself a struggle for reduced rents, revenue, freedom from debt, a more 
just distribution of tlie burden of taxation, a justor system of tenancy and so on. I 
suggest that this way of thinking is typi(;al of tho'middle class. 'Clearly, we have 
not vet learnt to think like tho masses bocanse we arc not yet close enough to them. 

“vV^mt is true of the peasantry is also true of the industiial woikors. Therefore 
tho Congress should identify itself with struggling masses. Tho entire masses should 
be roused to activity, and tho national movement should bo raised to unprecedented 
heights. 

“Briefly, the Congress must take hold of developing the mass unrest and forge it 
into a mighty weapon against imperialism.” 

Concluding, Mr. Jaiprakash Naraiu pleaded for broadening tho basis of tho Con¬ 
gress so as to include the widest possible sections of tho people. 

He suggested that provision sliould be made for giving organised sections of the 
masses collective reproseutatioii in tho Congress. He added that fear was expressed 
that if such a scheme were adopted tho Congress would become the cockpit of a 
clash of interests. It was, he declared, to bury one’s head in sand. “If there is a 
clash of interest in tho country it cannot bo kept out. 8nch fear is not worthy of 
the Congress and goes contrary to its declared intentions of moving closer to the 
masses and identifying itself with them.” 

Mr. Jaiprakash had no doubt that, in tho coming provincial elections, people 
would register their will to freedom by showing that tho whole country is behind 
the Congress in its uncompromising opposition to tho now constitutions and for its 
wholesale rejection of it. But winning the election was only a small j>art of their 
work. A slave constitution cannot be wrecked merely by an ulectoral victory. The 
only effective way of opposing the coustitiifion was to mobilise the masses. What¬ 
ever was done in and through the legislatures should be merely to help to organise 
that mass opposition. 
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Resolutions—Second Day—24th. December 1936 

The Confureuce at its rosumed session to-aay passed five resolutions (two moved 
from the chair) condemning the action of tlio Faizporo [)olico in searching and detaining 
some delegates from Bengal and calling upon the nation to observe a general strike 
on A})iil 1 as demonstration against the new Constitution. The third resolution which 
was moved by Sm. Sedf/avati Devi referred to the fCing’s Coronation. 

Another resolution demands the release of all political prisoners and the immediate 
lepeal of laws calculated to suppress civil liberties. 

Boycott of King’s Coronation 

Sm. Satyavati Devi, moving the resolution on the boycott of the King’s Corona¬ 
tion, observed that the Congress which was the most representative body of the 
(ouutry sliould declaio boycott of the coronation. The object underlying holding of 
the coronation in India was to demonstrate the country’s loyalty to the Crown. The 
('engross as the guardian of the iteople should not lose its prestige by allowing 
Congressmen to jjarticipafe in the coronation celebrations. After Mr. R. K. Khadikar 
had supported, (ho resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Danger of War 

Next Mr. Rajani Mnkherjcc proi)Osod a comprohonsivo resolution on the danger 
of wav welcoming the Lucknow Congress against the participation of India in any 
imperialist war ;ind apiioaling to the Congress to pro[)aro the people for the crisis 
and, in particular, to issue a call to refuse to volunteer or serve in any war, make 
linancial contifbutions or to subscribe to war loans. It further o])ined that such 
imperialist war should he utilised by ludia for securing her freedom. _ The mover in 
a forceful speo(;h oll'er(;d elaborate arguments in support of his resolution which was 
seconded by Mr. S, Joski of Poona and then adopted unanimously. 

Ji AIL way Strike 

The resolution whicli called upon all Railway workers to resort to a general 
-.trike and thus demoiistiato their solidarity with the strikers on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway was moved by Mr. tihivanath 13ancrje(\ President of the All India Trade 
Ihiion Congress. After it was duly supported, the resolution was carried without 
opposition. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

Thereafter Mr. Alolimilal Kalkarni proposed a lengthy resolution condemning 
Bovernraent repression in various Proviruies demanding unconditional release of all 
politic-al prisoners and immediate repeal of all Jaws calculated to suppress civil 
liberties. 

Mr. Abdul Gaffar (^unjab Socialist) having supported, the rosolu tion was adopted. 

The New Constitution 

Next Dr. Rammanohar Lohia^ Foreign Secretary of the AlMudia Congress Committee, 
moved with a vigorous speech a longtiiy resolution reaffirming unequivocal condemna- 
(mn of the now constitution, welcoming the robust tone of the Congress election 
manifesto and deploring tho action of the Congress Parliamentary Board in refusing 
the candidature of Socialists in several provinces and ojiining that it violated the 
spirit of tho Congress election manifesto. The resolution further called upon mem¬ 
bers of the Socialist Party to utilise the opi>ortuiiity of tho election propaganda to 
further their cause. 

Ackarya Narendra Dev, in according support to tho resolution, counselled the 
Socialists to use the council j)latform to proinoto thoir struggle for independence. As 
this platform had been misused by reactionaries the Congress had decided to capture 
it with a view to prevent any harm being caused to tho country through this channel. 
He stressed that tho Congress victory in tho elections would signal the country’s 
victory in the fight for freedom. 

After the resolution was adopted tho conforonco terminated amidst loud cheers. 



The Congress and Socialism 

Economic Issues and Political Struggle 

The following pen-piobire on Congress and Socialism was published by Pfc. Jawaharlal 
Nehru in SPi)tomber — 

Socialism may bo good or bad, it may bo a dream of the distant future, or a 
])ioblem of the present; whatever it is or might bo, it seems to occupy a large 
I'orner of the mind of India to-day. The word is bandied about from right to left, 
and behind it lurks, we are soloninly told, tlie grim shadow of communism. True, 
the notion of many of its critics as to what is socialism is of the haziest. And even 
professional economists, after the manner of Government ])roj)agandists, try to con¬ 
fuse the issue by dragging in God and religion and marriage and the degradation of 
women. Wc must not complain, although it is a tiring business to explain the al¬ 
phabet to people wlio tell us that they can road. The curious part of it is that 
most of this lalk and sliouting about socialism comes from those who scorn to dis¬ 
like it and who do not want mention made of the word or the idea. 

Socialism, as every sclntol l)()y ouglil to know, is an econoini(3 theory which 
endeavours to uiidcrsland and solve the ))roh!ems that afflict tlie world to-day. It is 
also a way of looking at history and of trying to hnd from its wayward course the 
laws, if any, that govern human society. Vast numbers of people all over the world 
believe in it and seek to realise it. A great area from the i’ucilic to the Baltic is 
already under its sw'ay ; other groat couiitrios, like Franco and Sjiaiu, hover ou the 
brink of it, and tliere is Jiardly a country in the world whore it has not got a 
numerous and faithful following.” Neither the intolligonco behind it, nor the numbers 
that suj)port,_necessarily cstablisii its truth. J3iit they do demand a respectful consi¬ 
deration of it by us in India. They jiut us on enquiry for our own [iroblems, 
[)oIitical and economic and loudly demand solution. After consideriug it we may 
reject it utterly, or wo may learn something from it at least oven though w’o do not 
acjcojit it wholly. To ignore this vital impulse which moves millions and captures 
both the minds and hearts of worthwhile people, c.an never be tho path of wdsdom. 

Hut for us, it is rightly said, the political issue dominates the scene, and without 
independence alMalk of socialism or any other radical change in our economic system 
is moonshine. Even a discussion about socialism introduces an element of (.onfusion 
and divides our rank. Wo must comiontrato on political iiidopondencc and that alone. 
This argument is deserving of consideration, for wo may not do anything which 
weakens us by breaking our •joint front against imperialism. To some extent ^ tho 
premises are a(x;epted by the most auleiit socialist, for ho admits that })olitical 
freedom is tho first and the essential olqoctivo for us to-day. Everything else must 
ne(;essarily follow it, and witlioiit it there can ho no other radical change. 

Thus much is common ground. Nationalism is admitted to be our primary urge 
and concern. And yet tho way of looking even at this common objective is not the same. 

Strexgth of the Congress 

Nobody wants to create division in our ranks and all of us talk continually of joint 
flouts against our jiow'erfnl adversary. Yet we can hardly ignore conflicts of inter¬ 
ests, and oven as wo advance jiolitically (quite apart from socialism or the economic 
issue) tliose conflicts become more ajiparent. When the Congress came into tho 
hands of the “Extremists”, the “Moderates” droi)i)ed cut. This was not because of 
any economic issue but simply because politically we wore becoming more advanced 
and the moderate elements consciously or sub*consciously felt that too great a politi¬ 
cal ad yance might endanger their interests. They dropped out. Y’et curiously this 
split did not weaken the Congress, much as wo "might have regretted the parting 
from some old colleagues. Tho Congress drew in its fold large numbers of others 
and became a more powerful and representative organisation. Later came non-co- 
operation and again some Congressmen could not keep pace with the greal majority. 
They dropped out (again ou tho political issue, though behind it there were other 
issues) and again Congress was not weakened. Vast number of additional people 
joined it and for the first time in its long history it became a power in our rural 
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areas. It came to represent India as it had never done before and to move millions 
by its mandates and advico. Thus, inherent conflicts between small groups at the top 
and the vast majority of our countrymen became ever more apparent as we advanced 
politically. Wo did not create them. Wa went regardless of them and thereby in¬ 
creased in power and effectiveness. 

Economic Issues 

Gradually, other issues began to colour our political horizon. GandhiU spoke 
about tho peasantry ; ho led strong raovemonts in Champaran and Kaira. This was 
not a political issue though inevitably it had political repercussions. Why did ho 
introduce tliis complication in tho puro nationalism of our political movement ? Why 
did he go about speaking of the terrible poverty of our people ? Tliis was now talk, 
a new orientation, likely to chango tho centre of gravity of our movement. lie 
knew tJiis well and deliberately ho worked for the economic orientation of our politi¬ 
cal problem. Was it not largelv because of this, as well as because of bis great 
f)ersonality, that tho millions rolled in under the banner of tho Congress ? All of 
us began to talk of the undor-dog, and tho sorely tried and curshod under-dog turned 
to us with relief and hope. 

Gandhiji persisted in his stress on the poverty of India’s milions. We knew this 
of course, theoretically—who could forgot it—for wo liad the ovidonco of our own 
eyes, and tho teaching of the giants of old—Dadabliai Naoroji, Uigby, Rauado and 
Ivomesh Dutt. And yet, it was a matter of books and statistics for us of the middle 
class. Gandhiji made it a live issue and wo saw for the first time with horror-struck 
eyes what India was—a mass of hungry, starving, miserable iieojile. To alleviate this 
Imngor and unoraploymout, he urged the revival of spinning and weaving. Many 
people who considered themselves very wise laughed at this, but tlie charka, though 
it may not have gone far in solving the problem of poverty, brought relief to many. 
Kvon more so, it gave a new spirit of solf-roliauco and co-operation to those who 
lacked this most. It jilayod a brave part in our political movement. Hero again, we 
see an extraneous non-f)oIitical issue influencing for our good, our national movement. 

In later years, Gandhiji also stressed the problem of the Depressed Classes. In 
(U)ing so, ho inevitably provoked some groups of Sanatanists. Tliore was conflict be¬ 
tween those representatives of old customs and vested interests and tho progressive 
forces. For fear of this conflict, Gandhiji did not hesitato to launch his great cam¬ 
paign against Uutouchability. It was not directly a political issue. Yet, it was raised 
and rightly raised. 

So, in the Congress and outside it, we see those conllicts of interosts over coming 
to Uie front. Whether it is a measure of social reform like tho Sarda Act or Dr. 
Bhagwan Das’s new Bill, or a political measure, affecting various interests, or a 
labour or peasant matter, this conflict of interest always comes up. Lot us avoid 

conflict by all means, but how can we ignore it when it is tliore ? And what 

are wo to do about it V After sixteen years of stressing that wo stand for the 

masses, there can bo only one answer to this question when this conflict affects 

them. That answer Gandhiji gave in one of liis speeches at tho Round Table Con¬ 
ference in London in 1931. “Above all” ho said “tho Congress ro})resonts in its 
essence, the dumb-semi-starved millions scattered ever the length and breadth of 
the land in its 700,(XX) villages, no matter whether they come from British India 
or what is called Indian India. Every interest, whicli, in the opinion of the Congress, 
is worthy of protection has to subserve the interests of these dumb millions ; and 
so you find now and again apparently a clash between several interests, and if there 
is a genuine real clash, I have no hesitation in saying, on behalf of the Congress, 
that the Congress will sacrifice every interest for the sake of tho interest of these 
dumb-millions.” 

Our ever-increasing contacts with tho peasantry made us think more and more 
in terms of their grievances and their welfare. There were agrarian movements in 
Bardoli, in the United Provinces and elsewhere Local Congress Committees had 
often, almost against their will, to face tho problem of tho conflict of interests and 
to advise their peasant members as to their course of action. Provincial Committees 
in some provinces did likewise. 

Congress on Economic & Social Structure 

In the summer of 1929 tho All-India Congress Committee itself at a meeting 
held in Bombay, boldly faced the issue and gave an ideological lead to the country. 
With all its nationalist background and stress in political freedom it declared em- 
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phatically that the economic striicluro of society was one of the root causes of our 
poverty. Its resolution ran thus : 

“In tJjo opinion of thts Gommittoo, the groat poverty and misery of the Indian 
people arc due not only to the foreign exploitation of India but also to the economic 
Btnictnro of society, which the alien rulers support so that their ex'ploitation may 
continuo. In order theroforo to remove this poverty and misery and to ameliorate 
the condition of the Indian masses, it is essential' to make revolutionary changes 
in tlio nrosont economic and social structure of society and to remove tho gross 
in-eqiialitios.” 

Revolutionary changes ! I ventured to uso those words not so long ago in Luck¬ 
now city and some people thought that they w^oro now on a Congress platform. Few 
Socialists could improve on this general doclaiation of policy and outlook. Yet it 
would be absurd to say that tho Congress had gone socialist It was becoming 
more and more concerned will) the poverty and misery of the Indian people and the 
realisation was growing that more political (diangos \vore not enough, something 
more necessary. That something more was a change in tho present economic and 
social structure, a revolutionary change. AVhat this change was going to be, it did 
^not state ; it -was naturally, under the circumstances, vague and undecided about 

Civil disobedience came, a political movement for a political objective. Again we 
saw a conflict of interests coming to the foreground ; tho hig vested interests fearing 
a far-reaching political change opj)osed tho movement and supported tho British 
Government. In some areas like tho United I’rovirices, tho conflict to interests was 
more marked because of tlie agrarian upheaval. 

At Karachi the drive towards an economic rooriontation became more marked. 
The Congress hesitated to go far hut it could not liold back. Again it declared that 
hu order to end tlio ex[)Ioitation of tho masses political freedom must include real 
economic freedom of tho siarving millions.’ It talked in terms of a living wage and 
it declared that the Htato shall own or control key industries and services, mineral 
resources, railways, waterways, shipjiing and other moans of public transport. A 
socialist proposal, yet it \vas still far from socialism. 

Tints lias Congress been driven by force of events and that pressure of reality to 
face tlio economic issue. Witli all its passion for political freedom it could* not 
isolate it from economic freedom. The two wore inseparably bound up together. ^Ve 
have tried to keep liiom apart and to couceutratc on political freedom, but economic 
problems would insist on barging in. AVo would shut our eyes to tho conflicts of 
interests and yet, oven on tho political plane, those conllicts became over more 
ai’ipareni. The l\ound ^ Table Conference provided a revealing display of vested 
interests lining up behind British imperialism and opposing tho forces that wore 
working for Iivlian freedom. 

Memories are short and many peojdo forget this recent history of the Congress 
and of India. Socialism or a change of the economic structure of society are not new 
ideas iiiihcared of previously in the Congress ; nor is the eontliet of interests a 
novel eoncej)tion. And yet it is perfectly true that tho Congress is not socialistic 
to-day. Bui wdiether it is socialistic or not , it ceased many" years ago to bo an 
organisation thinking in iiolitical terms only and ignoring economic issues. As I 
wiitc, one of its priiici|)al activities is to enquire into peasant grievances and draw 
up an agrarian programme. It must face this and other urgent economic problems. 
And in doing so, wherever conflicts of interests ajipcar, as thev are always appearing, 
all intcrerts that clash with those of the masses will have to bo sacrificed. 

It is clear that we must concentrate on tho political issue the iudopendonco of 
India. That is of funilamcntal and primary importance for us and any activity or 
idealogy wdiicli blurs that issue is undesirable and not to be encouraged. On that I 
take it there is agreement amongst Congressmen of all ranks Why then this talk 
of Socialism ? 

As 1 understand it, it is not because any socialist imagines that socialism can 
have any \)lace in India before political freedom has been established. It can only follow 
indeijendanco if India is ripe for it and tho great majority of the people desire it. 
But the socialistic outlook belps in tho political struggle. It clears tho issues before 
us and makes us realise what the real political content (apart from tho social content) 
of freedom must be. Independence itself has boon variously interpreted, but for a 
Socialist it has only one meaning and that meaning excludes ail association with 
imperialism. Therefore stress is laid on the anti-imperialist character of our poli¬ 
tick struggle and this gives us a yard measure to judge our vai’ious activities. 
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Fartlier the Socialist outlook stresses what tho Congress has been emphasising in 
varying degrees during tlieso past fifteen years that wo must stand for the masses 
and that our struggle should of the masses. Freedom should moan the ending of the 
exploitation of the masses. 

WiiAT IS Swaraj ? 

This brings us to a consideration of tho kind of Swaraj wo are aiming. Dr. 
Bliagwan Das, with a most oommendablo persistence has been demanding for many 
years that Swaraj should be dofiaed. 1 do not agree with him in some of his views, 
but I do agree with him that we cannot go on talking vaguely about Swaraj withoii'" 
indicating, howevjr rouglily, what kind of Swaraj wo are aiming at. Are the prosenl 
owners of vested interests to be tho successors of tho Bidtisli in the governance of 
tlie country ? Obviously that cannot be tho Congress policy, for we have often 
declared that we are against tho exploitation of the people. So inevitably we must 
aim a1 sti-ongthening tlie masses so that they may effectively hold power when 
imperialism fades away from India. 

That strengthening'of the masses, and of tho Congress organisation through thorn, 
is not necessary because of our objective, but because of the struggle itself. Only 
the masses can give real strength to that straggle, only they can carry on the poli¬ 
tical light to the end. 

Thus tho socialist outlook helps us in oiir present struggle. It is not a fpiestion 
of carrying on now a useless academical argnmout about a distant and problematic 
future, but of shaping onr {lolicy now so as to make our political struggde more 
jiowerful and effective. This is not socialism. It is anti-lmporialism. It is tho 
political aspect as seen from the socialistic view point 

Socialism of course looks further ahead. It aims at social reconstruction based 
on an elimination of the profit motive. Tliat is ^ not possible to-day and so the con¬ 
sideration of it may appear to some as acadomical and premature. But that view 
would bo short-siglited indeed. For the consideration and clarifieation of tho objec¬ 
tive, even though wo may not decide about it, atfects our approach to it. In wlioso 
hands will power come when political freedom is achieved ? For, social change will 
depend on this, and if we want social change we must see that those who desire 
such change liave the power to bring it about. If this is ‘iioi what wo are aiming 
at, then it moans tliat all our struggle is meant to make India safe for vested 
interests who dosiro no change. 

The Socialist Approach 

The socialist approach is tho approach of Marxism. It is a way of booking at 
past and present history. The greatuo.ss of Marx none will deny to-day and yet few 
lealise that his realistic interpretation of ovoiits, which has illiiminod tho long and 
tortuous course of histo 'y, was not a sudden and brilliant innovation. It had deep 
roots in the past ; it was known to the old Oreoks and Romans as well as to Euro¬ 
pean thinkers of tho Reiiaissanco and onwards. They conceived of iiistory as a 
movement and a conflict of ideas and interests. Marx applied .science to this old 
philosophy, developed it and made it the briliaut exposition that has so iminessed 
tin- world. There may bo lacunae in this exposition, over-emphasis here and there. 
Wu must not look upon it as a set of dogmas, but as a scientific way of looking at 
Iiistory and social changes. Much is made of tho fact that Marx emphasised the 

economic side of life only. Ho did emphasise it because it is important and because 
tliere had boon a tendency to ignore it. Bat ho never ignored tho other forces and 
uiges which have moved human beings and shaped events. 

Marx is a name that terrifies some people who know little about him. It 

may interest them to know what one, who, far from being an agitator, is a 

very respectable and honoured British Liberal, said not loug ago. Lord Lothian in 
the course of the annual oration at tho Loudon {School of Economics in Juno 1931 
said : 

“Is there not more truth in the Marxian diagnosis of tho ills of modern society 

that we have been accustomed to think V I confe.ss that the prophesies of Marx and 

Lenin are being realised with the mo.st uncomfortable accurary. When we look 

round at the Western world as it is, and the persistence of its troubles, is it not 

obvious that we must probe into the fundamental causes far more deeply than we 

have been in the habit of doing V And in so doing, I thi nk that we may find that a 
good deal of the Marxian diagnosis is true." 
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This expression from ono who might easily have been Viceroy of India is signifi¬ 
cant. In spite of all the prejudices of his class and the powerful pressure of his 
environment, liis keen intelligence could not help being attracted by the Marxian 
diagnosis. Lord Lothian may have changed his opinions during the past five years. 1 
cannot say how far wliat lie said in 1921 represent his thoughts to-day. 

Effects and Causes 

But Marxism is not an issue before Congress to-day. The issue is whether we 
must tight the evil effects that wo see around us or seek the causes that underlie them. 
Those concern themselves with the effects only seldom go far. ‘^Tliey ought imt to 
forget that tlioy are fighting with effects, but iiot with the causes of these effects ; 
they are retarding the downward-movement, hut not changing its direction ; that they 
are a})plying jjalliatives, not curing the malady.” 

This is the real prohlora—effects or causes. And if we seek for causes, as_ wo 
must, the socialist analysis throws light on them. And thus though the Socialist 
State may he a dream of the distant futiiro, and many of us may uot live to see it, 
socialism is a bocoii light of the present, illuminating the path which wo have 

to tread. , i 

So Socialists feel. But they must know that many others, their comrades m the 
present struggle, do not think so. They cannot assume, as some do, an attitude of 
superior knowledge and make themselves a sect aiiart. ^ They have _ to justify fhem- 
selves in other ways and thus seek to win over to thoir way of thinking thoso other 
comrades and the country at largo. For, whether we agree or differ about socialism, 
we mai’ch together to the goal ot independence. 



The Women^s Conferences 


The All India Women’s Conference 
Eleventh Session—Ahmedabad—23rd. December 1936 

The following are extracts from the presidential address delivered by Mrs. 
Margaret E. Cousins at the Eleventh Session of the All-India Women’s Conferouco 
lield at Ahrnedabad on the 23rd. December 1936. After reviewing the achievements 
of the All-India Women’s Associations, Mrs. Cousins complained that women wore 
not getting a fair deal as regards education. 

“From the day I landed in Madras about this time twonty-ono years ago to join 
Dr. Annie Bosant I have felt spiritually fit homo ; politically, as an Irish-women, 
equally at liome ; physically, thank God, full of energy and good health ; and coming 
straight from full participation in the valuable experiences of the struggle for votes 
for women in Britain and Ireland I soon realised that 1 had miioh to learn from my 
Indian sisters, and that anything I could do side by side with them in their struggles 
for freedom would not repay all I received from this great land full of Beauty, 
Philosophy. Peace, Simplicity of Life ; Ahimsa, and from the Hindu conception of 
Ardhanarishwara, the dual Being, Ualf-Lord, Half-Lady, Divine Equality, Father- 
Mother of all creation; and from the Moslem acceptance of the spiritual equality of 
man and woman as expressed in the explicit language of the Koran. I have adopted 
India as my home for this life and it is a privilege for mo to work in any and every 
way for its restoration to supreme dignity. Though I identify myself witli their 
hopes and interests 1 do not feel vvorthy of their largeness of heart in overleaping 
the boundaries of nationalism and thus demonstrating that wo are a solidarity of 
sisters in a world where the woes of women are similar everywhere. 

Last year the All-India Women’s Conference was entertained with royal honours 
in what I may call the Women’s Kingdom of Travancore, and in that matriarchal 
State we saw in operation many of the reforms for which we are straining, such as 
inheritance, rights for women and the proportion of one literate girl to every two 
literate boys. 

To-day we are back again in a Presidency of India (Bombay), not an Indian 
State. Wo are happily in the city for so many years blessed by the presence of 
the Hage of Sabarmati, Mahatma (iandhi, and wo have to bo worthy of the continued 
benediction of that ho'y patriot-reformer who brought our womanhood and its power 
of service and national sacrifice more into prominence in live years than all our 
reform movements had done in the previous hundred years. Wo are in a democratic 
environment—and you have a democratic President. This is the City of Cotton—and 
you have a Khaddar-clad President. Could wo be nearer the agriculturist and indus¬ 
trial masses V Hero we can study at first-hand problems of the peasantry and the 
mill-workers. Yearly our pilgrim bauds of Conference delegates pass uf) and down 
and back and forth through this vast laud like a shuttle weaving a new khaddar cloth 
for Mother India and wo thank our hostessos of Ahrnedabad for giving us this 
inspiring and instructive resting-place this year. Ahrnedabad is also famous for its 
Hariian Ashrama and to-day nothing is more prominent in our thoughts than the 
Proclamation of Maharaja of Travancore granting temple-entry to Harijans of that 
State and we rejoice at such liberation and are proud that such an Act has taken 
place during the year when H. H.’s ideal mother has been the President of our 
Conference. 

The All-India Women’s Conference have created an All-Indian organisation of 3G 
Constituent areas, with 114 Sub-Constituency areas whoso annual gatherings have 
been training grounds in public service and public speaking unequalled in the country, 
and unique in India as they are carried through by women only. Wo have created 
a most remarkable union of women of all classes, creeds, races, castes. Though 
originally a band of the intelligentsia wo now are a solidarity of sisters such us 
never existed before in India ranging from Maharanees to Harijans, including Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs and Christians, all feeling the common link of Conference connection, 
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activitios and friendships. Wo have also created a public opinion on women’s 
questions of a strength which did not exist previously. We have raised the prestige, 
dignity, influence, power, and capacity of our united womanhood, and gained a new 
and deep appreciation from the public for women’s ability and for their rights of 
citizenship,—a wider vision of women’s sphere and responsibilities, nationally as well 
as domestically. 

As regards the support of indi^cnuous industries the Indian women have only to 
compare the saris they are wearing to-day with those Yideshi materials in which 
they wore almost all arrayed in Poona in 1927 to bo convinced of the sincerity and 
success of our promotion of Khaddar and Swadeshi as we followed the lead given 
to the country by Mahatma Gandhi, for wo understood the necessity of economic 
self-help, and our responsibilities as the domanders and consumors of materials. In 
our annual exhibitions of indigenous industries at our many Conferences, and in our 
Entertaiumouts, woman is in her element as lover, expresser and stimulator of 
Beauty in Arts and Crafts and in the Fine Arts. 

We have taken a load in pointing to a solution of the dread problem of tho 
menacing growth of poiiulation in this country. Our Conference has ranged itself 
on the side of Eugenic scientific Birth-Control" through tlio dissemination of^ know¬ 
ledge by reorgnised clinics of which those conducted by our Bombay Constituency 
since last year are examples worthy to be followed everywhere. 1 myself believe 
tliat dedicated self-control in the sex life is the highest ideal, but while people are 
growing to that perfection 1 believe also in using the help of Science to regulate the 
quality and quantity of tho race, and especially to liberate physically and economi¬ 
cally helpless mothers from too frequent and unwanted child-boaring amongst the 
general masses of humanity who have not tho spiritual \vill to sublirnato sox 
impulses. \V^o must save by all health schemes a largo ])roj)ortion of tho 200.000 
Inuiau mothers wIjo are yearly victims of maternity, and the millions of babies who 
are unnecessarily born only to die within their first year of life. 

The more recital of those achievements will hearten us for our future struggles, 
will increase our pride in our womanhood as such, and develop our sox loyalty, 
creating a new atmosphere and mentality which is as valuable as any concrete piece 
of legislation, new reform in uducation, or local itom of constructive work. 

^et those gains are only as drops in tho ocean of our country’s needs. It is 
true that wo have wide and deep cause for disappointment. Tho continued illiteracy 
of tho country is heart-breaking to those who love India. In twenty years tho 
percentage of literacy of Indian women lias not risen from two or throe per cent. 

Our Indian administration is the most costly in the woild, said a Royal Commi¬ 
ssion on the subject. While the pulse-strings are compulsorily withhold from 
Indian control in such raaiuior that over 50 per cent of the central and [iroviucial 
national rovonuos is consumed by army, law and order and administration there is no 
lione of liquidating illiteracy. History lias proved that that can only bo done by tho 
full resources of a free nation. 

] take this torch from Her Hiffhnoss and carry it forward by doinauding that 
tlie married woman in tho homo be legally entitled in lier own right as a co-worker 
of the family and the country to a dolined proportion of tho income of her living 
husband, a due proportion of his assots when he dies, and if ho has none then tho 
(State should give hor a pension and a maintonaiice allowanco for each child up to 
sixtoou years of ago while she rears them as Wards of State. This is not so-called 
endowment of motherhood. It is the expression of tho economic value of tho ‘work’ 
of the women in tho homos. Unless this economic value is given to women who 
work in the homos all laws giving the widow property and inheritance rights are 
only a minor detail of the revaluation of women needed. They are only mending 
the edges of a fundamental problem. Without economic rights in tho home women 
will continue to be tho suppressed sox dopondoni on the generosity, patronage, 
sentimentality of the artificiallJy-made-suporior sox, and she cannot have self-rospeet 
or solf-reliaiico but Imbibes an inferiority complex, thinking also that her groat hard 
work of mothering and caring for the race is her curse instead of hor wortliy 
vocation. At present a premium is placed on women’s work outside the home, its 
hours, physical conditions, wages are regulated. But tho woman who minds the 
house and the children and tho food has no ‘locus standi’ in the organised world of 
labour. For lliat woman who will over be the majority type of womanhood, we will 
droam dreams and wo will work for hor legalised economic status till she stands 
liberated from inferiority and drudgery, valued as a worker within tho home legally 
and hnancially as highly as tlie man or woman worker outside the home. 
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In 20 years the percentage of literacy of Indian women had not risen from two 
to three per cent. An enquiry by a committee of the Government of Madras 
this year reported that there was no money available for this desirable reform, and 
in the Central Provinces we saw the opposition of the Government to Mr. Tambo’s 
gallant attempt to introduce a Bill to give compulsory primary education to girls 
only. Gokhale claimed that two-thirds of the national revenues should be spent on 
Lducation. Under the present system of government, only 8 percent of these Indian 
revenues is allotted to education. While India spent only Rs. 8 crores for 350 million 
people on elementary education, Britain spent Rs. 86 crores for only 40 million, and 
the United states spends Rs. 347 crores for 130 million. “Even within the meagre 
amount available for education hero, women were not getting a fair deal,” she 
said. “Fourteen times more money is spent on boys’ education than on girls’. It is 
api)alling that only one out of every 100 girls gets elementary education, and only 
one out of every 1000 girls gets secondary education. At the rate we are moving, 
it will bo a thousand years before India catches up in education with other nations ! 
Yet Russia lias shown the world that she could become literate in 20 years. Wo 
women can legitimately ask in the interest of our children, however, that two- 
thirds of the large amount that is being given to each Province as a birthday gift 
1o the now Constitution shall bo immediately allocated for spreading elementary edu- 
calion as “the safest and most valuable investment for the future’.” 

Referring to the forthcoming election, Mrs, Cousins said, “In electoral matters,*wo 
find to our disappointment that our elected women will be the chosen of men and 
*)f vested interests of grou[>ings of men rather than in any way representatives of 
women, because men voters are nearly seven times as many as women. It has been 
esj)ecial!y j^aiuful to us that the political parties have put forward only 
a couple of women for general seats despite the pleadings of tho^ Congress President 
and though it was evident from the election of women for Municipalities and from 
the immense successs of Mrs. Rukmani Lakshmipathy for the general constituency 
scat of Madras City for the Legislative Council that our sox is no barrier to oloctiou 
victories. The whole election subject is a muddle without principle or consistency. 
It ran bo set right only by the substitution of adult franchise, and wo will continue 
to work for that with might and main, to obtain our freedom from the undosirod 
and unnatural qualification of marriage, and the disparity of numbers, and the limi¬ 
tations of a monetary status instead of a human and rational status. As for the 
virus of commiinalisin that has been forced on us, the only way to got rid of it is to 
vote for candidates who idodge themselves to remove communal electorates.” 

Mrs. Cousins then outlined the future programme of work and said : “I appeal 
to our members individually to increase their efforts in the work they are already 
doing so as to Sj)read health, purity, beauty, recreation, enlightenment, knowledge, 
prosperity, freedom, happiness. It'is not substraction of schemes, but multiplication 
of workers we want and of numbers of the schools, hostels, creches, women’s parks, 
classes in Hindi, clinics, rural training centres, demonstrations of communal unity, anti- 
drink campaigns and civil grouj)R, Ilarijan services, vigilance committees, and dozens 
of other lino schemos which diirerout localities are carrying on. Wo must also ^ as 
an entire Conference got into touch with our sisters in the villages, fields, factories. 
Wo must know their lives at first hand if wo want to speak in tho name of the 
mass of Indian womanhood. Those agriculturists and industrialists form 7,000 out of 
10,000 of tho po[)ulation, and actual wage-earning women from 2,000 out of every 
7,000. Let us live in a village as Gandhiji is living in Sheogoan so that wo may 

get to grips with it and help the people who are living each on an average at a 

lato of As 2 i)or day. Only through tlie documentation of the heart will we get 

the courage and will to plan wisely and carry through politically a new social and 

economic order where tho wealth that exists in this land and the necessaries that 
are produced in it may be shared equitably and sanely, ‘with knowledge free, and 
the head held high. 

“In his reply to our Conference questionnaire to parties regarding the programme 
of candidates for the elections, Mr. Jawharlal Nehru said : ‘I feel that many of the 
items in your programme are superficial in the sense that they do not enquire into 
the root causes of tho evils which wo want to get rid of.’ 

“This is a world complaint. Lot us be humble. Lot us study more. Lot us 
drop prejudices and be ready and bravo for changed valuations, for changed ways, 
for changed lives. Change must come, for neither India nor tho world can go on as 
they now exist,” 
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“In this study of fundamentals we women have to create new standards. All 
women’s struggles for reforms when analysed are our expression of revolt against 
a doublo standard. There has been acquiescence everywhere in the idea that there 
shall bo one standard for men, and another different standard for women. There is a 
double standard in morality, in wages, in education, in citizenship, in opportunities 
for woik and service, in religion. Here lies the Centre of the women’s movement. 
IJaving become aware of the injustices, cruelty and depreciation under which the 
mass of women suffer because of the double standard we are determined to establish 
oiii selves as an order of humanity equal in spiritual degree to our brothers, and in 
every section of the social and economic framework to be valued by the economic 
worth of the work we do, not by sex. Last year, our President, the Maharani of 
Travancore, said truly, “The solution of w^omon’s problems depends on securing for 
them, in marriage and out of it, economic independence. There must bo freedom to 
work outside the home, and economic nartnorship in the homo’. 

“The tide of national consciousness lias risen high in the last ton years. The 
people state now everywhere that they want the government of the country wholly 
in their own control. AVo women in this Conference are i)art of the people. Wo 
cannot separate ourselves from them. Wo are in our own way a representative cross- 
section of the people, flow can wo remain dumb about national freedom, the very 
basis of all groat reforms ? The demand for Swaraj is not a party question. Na¬ 
tional self-government is a racial birthright above the divisions of party ways and 
means of securing or maintaining it. There is no regulation in our Constitution to 
ju’cviuit us fj'om expressing ourselves on this paramount subject. Has not the poli¬ 
tical status of the whole country as much to do with the welfare of women and 
children as the political status of women within an admittedly unsatisfactory now 
constitution ? Knowing our members and constituencies intimately as I do 1* make 
bold to say that there is not one of us who will not rejoice if wo pass a resolution 
at the earliest possible moment declaring that we unite as a Conforonco with the 
country’s demand for political freedom because it is our brightright, because it is a 
jirinciple, and because it alone will give full effect to the social and economic freedom 
of women and secure our desired welfare of children. Our first mandate to our 56 
wornen legislators must bo ‘Work first for political liberty, for liberation from sub- 
j('(jtion, both internal and external, and side by side with that supreme task work for 
all our already expressed ideal and reforms’.” 

Memorandum to the League of Nations 

Status of Women in India 

A memorandum on the status of women in India was submitted to the 
League of Nations by the All-India AVomon’s Conforonco and the Women’s Indian 
As.sociafion in September 1936. 

They regret immensely to report that the Government of India have sent to the 
League of Nations a Memorandum on the Political and Civil Status of women in 
Lrilish India without so much as consulting Indian Women’s Organisations. 

In the Council of State six elective seats are for women to bo filled by votes from 
members of all tho Provincial Chambers. AVomen’s franchise for other seats is on 
the same basis as that of men. 

Nine elective seats for women in the Federal Assembly are to bo filled by votes 
from all women members of all tho Provincial Chambers. Women members of the 
Frovincial Chambers will also have tho right to vote for the members of the Feder¬ 
al Assembly. 

l::5omo Provinces have Upper as well as Lower Houses. AVomon have seats for 
them in all tho Lower Houses other than the North AVost Frontier Provinces and 
they will bo eligible to stand for election to all Chambers on equal terms with men. 

AVomon have boon given special franchise qualifications over and above the general 
qualifications applicable to both men and women, e.g. an educational qualification which 
varies with certain Provinces those who are wives and widows of those possessing 
or who would have possessed necessary property qualifications ; those who are 
wives and widows of those who were in’the previous financial year assessed to tho 
necessary income tax ; those who are wives, pensioned widows or pensioned mothers 
of an officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier of His Majesty’s Regular Military 
Forces ; and those who are wives and widows of a retired, pensioned or discharged 
officer or soldier of His Majesty’s Regular Military Forces, 
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In both the Federal and Provincial Governments women are eligible to contest 
seats other than those reserved for them. It may bo mentioned that all seats have 
been reserved on a communal basis, in the case of women, against their united will. 

Women are being increasingly appointed on Government Commissions and Com¬ 
mittees concerned with education, social reform, health and labour. No woman has 
yet found a place on the Public Services Commission though the latter deals with the 
selection and appointment of both men and women to the service. 

Government have nominated women on two occasions to go to Geneva and servo 
on Child AVelfare and Labour Commissions. But in this connoction we would like 
to mention that even though recognised^ Women’s Associations have furnished them 
with a list of women from whom a choice could have been made, the Government 
of India completely ignored their views. 

With the exception of certain Provinces, o. g., Punjab, Assam, Sind, women have 
the sarao right of franchise and election to Local Bodies as men. 

Women have not so far boon appointed Judges, but there are many non-stipendiary 
Honorary Magistrates. Those, however, are not always given the same powers as 
men. AVomon are not eligible for serving as Jurors. 

With regard to our political status wo may mention that all foreign questions, all 
military expenditure and finance in general, all aerial and coastal and tariff questions 
are outside the control of the men and women in India. 

There is a diversity of interpretation of Hindu J^aw with the result that there is 
no uniform system throughout the country. The two main sub-divisions are known 
as the 'Daybhag"’ which holds sway in Bengal, and the 'Mitakshara’ which applies to 
Die rest of India. The joint family forms the nucleus of Hindu Society, and pro¬ 
perty rights are based on it. Tiie system has outlived its utility and a recent Act 
has accelerated its destruction but toe position of the women even under this is far 
from satisfactory. 

Under Hindu Law women have no absolute rights of property except in certain 
specific cases of Stridhan known as Saudaik. This means that if property is willed to 
her or gifted to her or is the result of her own earning beforo marriage, she has 
absolute rights of disposal, bu. if this accrues to her after marriage, even if it is 
her own earnings, she cannot dispose of it witliout her husband’s consent. 

Only amongst those whe are governed by the Mayuk school in parts of Bombay 
a daughter has absolute rights of property loft by her father. Apart from this, 
Hindu Law allows an unmarried daughter only "bare maintenance and marriage 
expenses from the joint family property provided she lives in it. If the ])ropcrty is 
divided then one-fourth of the share of tho sons is kept in trust for her marriage 
expenses. Under Haybhag Law the daughter inherits only if there are no sons of 
widows alive. A married daughter inherits under this Law if she has children and 
if no sops, grand-sons and unmarried daughters are alive. Under Mitakshara Law 
tho position is worse as due to tho system of survivorship the property reverts to 
co])arceiiers if there are no male issues. 

As a wife a Hindu woman has subordinate co-ownership in her husband’s pro¬ 
perty. Except in the case of Saudaik Stridhan a husband has certain rights in his 
wife s property but she can claim back all Stridhan if he refuses to maintain her or 
deserts her, A widow’s rights are very jirecarious. Under all schools of Hindu 
Law, if she has sous, sho has only the right of bare maintcnanco unless a pro^rty 
is divided, when she gets a share but only a limited right over it. Under the Hay¬ 
bhag School of Law if a widow has no sons she is given a life interest over all her 
husband’s property. But sho cannot soil or give away his property except under 
certain oases known as legal necessities. Again, due to tho system of survivorship 
the widow like tho daughter does not inherit under Mitakshara Law oven if she has 
no sons. There is one grave injustice under Dayabhag law. A son’s childlOvSS widow 
is not even entitled to baro maintenance and with no rights either in her husband’s 
or her father’s home her lot can be, and sometimes, is, most pitiable and tragic. 

If a woman marries again or loss of chastity can be legally proved against her, 
she loses whatever rights accrue to her except in regard to property she may have 
inherited before her marriage or as a gift from hor sons. 

Under Islamic Law women have far more equitable rights in regard to property. 
Although a daughter is not given an equal share she is given a definite share over her 
father’s property. A widow gets an absolute share over her husband’s property. 
Both according to Shia and Hanifi Law, a woman possesses property and has abso¬ 
lute ownership over it. The daughter, widow, mother, sister and even aunt are all 
recognised as heirs along with men and have fixed and definite shares. A daughter 
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Rots half of son’K sharo, but if thero is no son she gets half a share. A wife gets 
half a sharo, A wife gets ono-oighth and one-fourth share if there is a child or a 
son’s child. A mother gets one-sixth sharo if there is a child otherwise one-third 
share in lior son’s daughter and grand daughters have definite shares and are known 
as residuary sharers if the parents are alive. 

A groat, anomaly arises m India, because many Muslim communities, specially in 
the Punjab, Katliiawar, and Gujarat, are ruled by customary law and so the women 
do not got tlio benefits of Islamic law regarding property. 

Tiio Indian Succession Act came into force in 1925. Under it women have equal 
rights of fjroporty with men and a daughter gets an equal share with the son. A 

widow is entitled to ono-third share of the husband’s property but receives a one- 

half share if he has left no children and the whole of his property goes to her if 

there are no kindred. This should be noted, as under the English law to-day a 

widow does not get more than one-half of her husband’s estate even if there are no 
kindred, as under these circumustances, the other half reverts to the Crown. This 
Act at present applies only to those who come under the Special Marria/je Act and 
to Indian Christians. Its application to the Hindu and Muslim communities would 
porha])S he the easiest w’ay of obtaining legal equality for women. It must bo noted 
that an anomaly arises in the case of the Hrahmos who although they are married 
under the the Special Marriage Act are guided according to the rulings of the codes 
by orthodox Hindn La\v regarding succession and jiroperty and so do not derive the 
benefits of tlio Indian Succession Act, 

As interfu'oted in India to-day divorce is banned both by Hindu Law and society 
as marriage is considered to be a sacrament. Even judicial separation is not allowed 
unless cruelty can be legally proved to amount to a personal danger to life. Accord¬ 
ing to tlio recent rulings of the codes, marriages to lunatics are considered invalid. 
Put under no other eircurastanee can an unhappy marriage be dissolved. Only in the 
case of aborigines and tljoso w'ho do not come under the Brabraanical law are rights 
of divorce allowed. In tlio old Hindu system, however, as expounded in the Amriti 
period (Narada and A^ashistha) dissolution of marriage was allowed and did occur in 
cases of adultery, cruelty and desertion. The present system is far more unfair to 
women as according to the law a man is entitled to marry again in the life time of 

his fii'st wife if slie is childless and all slie is entitled to is to live in the dw'olling 

houst^ and he given hare maintenance, Strictly speaking tliis custom has fallen into 
tlisuse and occurrences of this kind are extremely rare. Yet legally this highly in- 
e{{uitable. ju'actieo is still allowed. 

As the contractual basis of marriage is recognised is Islamic Law, divorce is allow¬ 
ed. Put as tlio law' (d)tains in India, it is only at the will of the husband that a 
wfunaii can ol)tain lier divoreo. A man can obtain a divorce very easily at his more 
w'ill to do so, and lias to givo no valid reasons and even the W'oman’s eonsout is not 
necessary. The law of dower mitigates the harshness of its }»rovisions to a certain 

extent. A woman can sometimes })urchase her divorce by giving up lier i)roporty 

and tliis is called Kliula. Put in India even under tlicso circumstances the husband’s 
consent is lu'cessary, altlioiigli according to the strict metliod of “Khula” divorce, 
ichich docs not obtain in India, (ho women have also certain rights of initiating 
divorce. The usual method is “Muberat” w’hen the man initiates the divorce and tlie 
woman ro(Tives back the full share of her property. Another groat injustice is that 
a idurality of wives, up to four in number, is allow'ed in Islamic law. Unlike, as in 
the case of the Hindus among whom it is almost relic of the past, it still holds in 
Muslim society although with the advance of modern thought cases of this nature are 
becoming rare. 

Under the Siieeial Marriage Act divorce on modern lines is allowed, both at the 
initiation of the husband or tlie w'ife. Marriage rights are also on an equitable basis. 
This Act w’as amended in 1923 and made available for Hindus who contract marriage 
according to tho jirovisions of that Act for w'hich no ecclesiastical ceremony is neces¬ 
sary. Those married under this Act are guided by the Indian Divorce Act IV of 1869 
for dissolution of marriage. Unfortunately, only a very small section of the commu¬ 
nity is guided by this Law\ 

Some of the progressive Indian States such as Baroda and Mysore have passed 
saner marriage laws recently under which divorce is allowed on modern lines and 
bigamy ]u\nishable by law. 

Women are not debarred from entering tho public services though their number is 
comparatively small. The Medical and Educational services are tho services so far 
patronised by women. There is no bar however, to their entering the civil service 
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as is mado quite clear by the provision in the Government of India Act of 1935. 
AVith regard to the police service, though there is no legal bar, the authorities have 
not deemed it necessary to recruit women for the service. Some years back a repre¬ 
sentation was mado to the authorities in Bombay by an influential body of women to 
recruit women police specially for vigilance work, but the request was not granted. 
In Delhi, however, during the political upheaval of 1930, women police were tempo¬ 
rarily engaged to look after women prisoners. Recently the C. P. Government have 
appointed six women to do police work in the Excise Department. If the experiment 
is successful they hope to engage more women for the work. 

While there is no bar to women entering any of those services, the income they 
received by way of salary is not always the same. Tlio Indian Medical Service was 
originally a military service. Even the civil side of it serves as a reserve for the 
army service. No women doctors are, therefore, recruited in this service. AVomon, 
however, have a special medical service of their own. Tlie grades of salary in both 
these services are, tliorefore, not the same. The AVomon’s Medical Service is more or 
loss on a par with the provincial medical service. In the subordinate medical services, 
women doctors are generally paid higher to start with than men owing to a greater 
demand for them. 

In the Educational service, specially Bombay, women recruited for administrative 
work as Inspectresses of Schools etc., get a slightly higher start than men for the 
same wmrk, but the maximum they roach is far below the maximum reached by men. 
J'liere is a tendency in some parts to pay women teachers less than men. However, 
the payment generally follows the demand and supply theory. Where there are more 
women teachers than are needed, they are in danger of getting less. 

There is no legal bar to women entering any profession. So far women have en¬ 
tered law, medicine and teaching. In the Census Report of 1931, Medicine, which 
includes for the purposes of the census, midwivos, compounders, nurses, etc., shows 
for every thousand persons engaged in it 707 actual women workers as against 293 
men. A few women have qualified themselves as Chartered Accountants. One woman 
has recently become an architect. 

As there is more or less a fixed scale of foes charged by medical practitioners, 
women doctors do not receive anything less than men. AVhero the scale is not fixed 
women are at a disadvantage. 

AVith regard to arts also there is no restriction against women. AVomon are in 
evidence among musicians, actors, dancor.s, artists and sculptors. The cinema has 
attracted many a woman and women artists are handsomely paid. Musicians as 
well as dancers can get a decent income through their art. The figures of J931 
census, however, show a decrease in their number. Women artists and women 
sculptors are still very few. 

Business and commerce are also not a close preserve for men though few women 
arc known to run thei • own business or undertake any commercial outorprise on a 
large scale. Women, however, are known to be Directors on many insuranco com¬ 
panies and have worked successfully as organising agents for insuranco conijuinies. 
women are also found in Banks. Recently a woman has become one of the directors 
in a Bank in Salem, South India. Mostly they are, however, in a depeudout position. 

AVomen are found engaged In large numbers in small trades and in some cases 
Ihoy exceed men in numbers. For instance, in the ‘Dairy produce, eggs, and poultry 
trade”, for every thousand persons engaged in that trade there are 514 women to 
485 men. In trade in fuel there are 557 women to 443 men dealing in charcoal, 
cowdung and firewood. 

India is mainly an agricultural country and, therefore, a very largo number of 
women are found in agricultural occupation. Accordingly to the census figures of 
1931, 71 per cent of actual workers in India are occupied in pasture and agriculture, 
and if we deduct the number of those who follow it only as a subsidiary to some 
other occupation, the percentage comes to 67. The proportion of women to men 
workers is nearly one to throe. AVomou, however, are not the princinal earners, 
but mainly provide labour in the fields. For every thousand persons working on the 
fields there are 457 women to 543 men workers. In that of labour in special culti¬ 
vation, for instance ‘tea’ there are 456 women to 544 men. The reason is obvious. 
Female labour is cheaper than male labour. Then there are a number of women 
who work on their family farm—husband’s or father’s—for which they get nothing. 

Women are found in large numbers in industries hut mostly as depeudout work¬ 
ers. The largest number of workers are found in the textile industry. The popula¬ 
tion of women to men workers is very largo. For instance, in Ceramics—potters 
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and makers of oartlion ware—for every thousand workers, there are 309 women to 691 
men. In dress industries—washing and cleaning—there are 417 women to 583 men. 
In food industries, tlio ratio of women workers per thousand is 522 to 478 men. 
As makers of sugar, molasses and gur tlicre are 527 women to 473 men. As grain 
]jerchers tlioro are 020 women to 374 men and as rice pounders and huskers and 
Hour grinders there are 810 women to 185 men for every thousand workers. 

Maternity Benefit Acts have been passed in the provinces of Bombay, Madras and 
C. F. by which women in largo industries can derive some benefit. In some of the 
textile mills of Ahmedabad, however, there is a move to dispense with the services 
of women in order to escape the payment of the maternity benefits, under the 
excuse of rationalising the industry. Bo that, instead of deriving benefit out of such 
wise measures, women are victimised for no fault of their own. 

In conclusion, though women are not declared by law from entering into any pub¬ 
lic service, in practice women are not recruited for any service except the medical 
and the educational. Even in these services they are not recruited on the samo 
terms of service as men. While all professions are open to women, the competition 
is so groat that tlie few women wlio enter them do not find it easy to fight for their 
share except })orliaps medical women who are in great demand. 

In industries and agriculture wliere masses of women are found working they are 
definitely at a disadvantage as tlioy are paid lower wages than men. In mines, for 
example, women are paid less than oven unskilled men workers. The bulk of men and 
women are engaged in those two occupations. For every ten thousand persons occu¬ 
pied, seven thousand are oecupied in agriculture and industry alone. Considering the 
fact that women workers form one third of men workers, large mass of women in 
India are engaged in these two pursuites whore they are receiving unfair treatment. In 
that they are paid less than men. It is, tlieroforo, hero that something should be done 
in order to improve economically the lot of a large number of women in India. 

While there is no bar to girls entering sehools the fact that only 2 per cent of 
women in India are literates shows the deplorable dearth of girls’ schools in the coun¬ 
try. There is no bar to women entering Universities either—but generally speaking 
there is a dearth of women’s colleges, and where facilities for coeducation are avai¬ 
lable, those are lessened by the fact that there are not an adequate number of 
Hostels for women students. 

State expondiiure on Female Education is wholly inadequate for the needs of the 
country and compares very unfavourably with that of boys. 

In a I’rovince like Madras, whore there is no Pardah system, to certain extent 
girls are being educated in institutions for boys but on the other hand, in Provinces 
where there is relatively very little co-education—the figures shew to what a small 
extent money is spout on the education of girls. The total expenditure on Education 
is only 8 per cent of the National Keveuiies. There are few facilities for technical 
tiaiiiiug for women. 

Tlie system of Education devised in tlie past with the best of iutontious, and 
followed till now, has been found inadequate to meet tiie present day needs of the 
society and of the country, and tliis realisation is being given duo consideration now 
both by the Government and private organisations, as well as men and women who 
are interested in Educational reform. Tho above memoraudum applies to women in 
British India. But we are also submitting a short general note on women in Indian 
Btates. 

There are States which are far more advanced in some respects than British India. 
Others compare very unfavourably. Bo that tho status of women there differs accor- 
iiig to the advancement of the State. 

There is no political status for State subjects—whether men or women. There 
is no bar to women members being appointed on any commission or committee. In 
some States where there are legislative assemblies " women can stand for election or 
may bo nominated. 

"There are women municipal members in some States. In some States there are 
no municipalities, but where they exist, women members of legislatures. As for 
public institutions, there are some women members on the managing bodies of some 
of these institutions. 

There is no legal bar to the appoinlmont of women on tho Judiciary, but conven¬ 
tion prevents it. 

In Mysore, Baroda and Travancore tho legal status of Hindu women is much 
bettor than it is in British India. In other States the same Hindu of Mahomedan 
Law applies as in British India. 
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Crimiaal Law applies equally to mea and women, and there is no difference in 
punishment for crime. 

By convention, the public services, except educational and medical, are not open 
to women. Xu one State, however, a woman was appointed as Minister of Health. 

The same is the case with all professions except singing. 

AVhorever there are colleges and Universities, women are appointed as professors 
oven in men’s colleges. In schools and training classes women are admitted freely, 
if space and other arrangements permit. There is no provision for technical training 
for women in technical schools. 

There are a good many women teachers in many States. There are women prin¬ 
cipals of women’s colleges and Head Mistress in charge of schools, in some States. 
At least in one State we know of a woman who occupies the post of a Deputy 
Director of Education. 

In conclusion, the All-India Women’s Conference wish to stress the point thai 
they, in common with other individuals and organisations, are doing their level i>0st 
to do away with ail disabilities—legal, social, and political from which women suffer. 
In this connection they have to combat not only Indian orthodox organisations, and 
conservative-minded men and women but also a Government that has so far main¬ 
tained an apathetic attitude towards their point of view. The Conference, however, 
is quite sure that with international help and their own growing inner strength, the 
women of India will, sooner rather than later, come into their own. 


The Agra Women’s Conference 

The fourth constituent conference of the All-India Women’s conference, Agra 
constiuency, was held at Benares in the Tneosophical Society Hall, on the 14th. 
October 1936. Mrs. L, N, Menon of Lucknow presided. 

The Conference adopted the following resolutions :— 

1. This coufereuce strongly protests against the existing discriminations in laws 
against the rights of women. It asserts that no merely reformatory measures aie 
acceptable and demands that the existing laws should be radically altered. 

2. This conference requests the Government not to give grants to cornmunul 
institutions and to close communal hostels wherever they exist. 

2. This conference reiterates the importance of tackling the problems of adult 
illiteracy and calls upon its members to organise classes and centres for the promo¬ 
tion of literacy and genjral education among adult women. 

4. This coufereuce feels the needs for the reorganisation of summer camps for 
women and calls upon the conference committee to make the necessary arrangements. 

5. This conference calls upon its members to help in the carrying out of a cons¬ 
tructive programme of village reconstruction paying special attention to tbo ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of women in tho villages and calls upon its merabeis to restrict 
all their purchases to, as far as available, Swadeshi goods and indigenous industrial 
products. 

6. This coufereuce strongly condemns the practice of untouchability and calls 
upon the public in general and women in particular to work wholeheartedly for the 
abolition of this evil and strongly supports the demand for the opening of temples, 
the common usage of wells and roads and equal admittance to schools and other 
public institutions for the so-called untouchables. 

7. This coufereuce reiterates the demand for the early passing of a Maternity 
Benefit Act for the whole of India.- 

Among those who participated in the deliberations at the conference, besides the 
jpresident were Dr. Thungama, Mrs. |W^le, (Chairwoman, Rec^tion Committee), 
Miss 8. R. Nehru, Mrs. Fadmabai Rao, Miss Lee/a Mi'sra, Miss Indramohini Sinha, 
Miss Janaki, Mrs. Rama Rao, Mrs. Hajra Begam, Miss Sharga, Mrs. Puruima Banorji, 
Mrs. Johori, Miss Telang, Miss Rajeshwari Gupta, Miss Spencer, Mrs. S. Dhar and 
Mrs. Philkpot. 
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The C. P. Women’s Conference 

The Central Provinces South Women’s Conferenee heU its tenth session at 
Saoner on the 31»t. October and lit. November 1936 under presidentship of Miss 
Jlubeca Ruben, education secretary, All-India Women’s Conference. The presence 
of a number of women from villages in the neighbourhood at the conference was 
a noteworthy feature of tliis year’s session. 

Mrs. Qodbole, in welcoming the delegates, said that the women’s movement in India 
was described in some quarters as an extremist agitation, but she failed to iinder- 
stand the mentality of those who:levelIed such accusations without adducing convincing 
arguments to support their view. She assorted that it bolioved menfolk to help 
them in combating illiteracy among women and securing privileges for them whicu 
tliey claimed as of right and not as favours. 

Prtsidential AddreM 

Miss Ruheca Ruben in her address pleaded for a radical change in their menta¬ 
lity and wanted every woman delegate to think before she recorded her vote on the 
resolutions coming up at the conference. Referring to social legislation impending 
in the Legislative Assembly she aaid that no good results could accrue by mere 
legislation unless they were' prepared to take up social reform with the courage and 
zeal of ardent and sincere workers determined to purge their society of all evil 
customs, felio deplored the tendency noticeable in English novels and otlier foreign 
publications to depict the bad aspect of Indian life and said that they must counter¬ 
act this propaganda by contributions and articles in the foreign press giving an 
accurate j)ietur 0 of the present conditions in India. 

Miss Ruben advised them not to discard their homes and reminded them that to 
manage homo well was also a part of the national woi'k. As mothers it was their 
duty to take proper care of children, the future citizens of India, and unless they 
realised this vast responsibility there was no hope for the future. 

She advised them, with reference to the uew constitution, not to bo iulluenoed by 
any consideration otlier than ability and urged them to send such representatives to 
the legislature as they thought could voice their opinion in the Councils. 

Reiolutions 

The conlerencG adopted several resolutions supporting Dr. G. V. Doshmukh’s bill 
conceding the right of inheritance of property to women and Dr. Kliare’s bill 
abolishing the dowry system, condemning tlio recent attacks levelled by responsible 
leaders on women taking jtart in public movements and urging the Government to 
tackle the acute unemployment problem and to apfioiut committees in every district 
to conducl toraperanc(i work. 

The conferonco urged the Government of India and provincial Governments to 
appoint capable women particularly in Education. Labour aud Health Departments so 
as to ensure that women’s interests were adequately safeguarded. 

An all-India legislation to secure adequate maternity benefits was asked for in 
another resolution passed by the conference. 

The conference also advised women to caste their votes in favour of candidates 
in the coming elections who will bo pledged to support Dr. G. V. Deshmukh’s bill in 
the Legislative Assembly seeking to concede the right of inheritance of property 
to women. 


The Oudh Women’s Conference 

The Oudh Women’s Conference was held at Lucknow on the 16th. November 1936 
under the presidency of Lady Kailash Srivastava. In the course of her address, 
the President said :— 

“The coming election is the most intriguing thing before us and I will take the 
first opportunity to emphasize that while making tlie best use of a bad job we, 
women, will agitate for our rights. We will fight for joint-electorate i we will fight 
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for more representation ; we will fight for full responsible government and to 
status in the comity of nations. In short, the mandate of the All-India women s 
Conference is binding on us. Let us make a clear cut declaration that we, women, 
will not support any candidate or any party which does not accept the programme 
of social and political reconstruction, as envisaged by the premier women’s organisa¬ 
tion of this country. 

Coming to concrete issues, you will find that the reservation of seats for women 
will give rise to new problems which will require fresh considerations and definite 
instructions for your representatives in the provincial Assembly. It is my humble 
suggestion that there should be a standing committee for Legislative purposes as we 
have in the A. T. W. C. The committee should be empowered to suggest questions, 
losolutions and Pills which the elected women members shall be morally bound to 
move in the Legislative Assembly. The committee should, further, help the members 
in getting information, statistics and data so that our representatives may bo able to 
carry out their duties as members worthily. It is my little experience that without 
the cooperation and active support of women all over the province it is not possible 
to do anything substantial for the betterment of women. An organised effort is to 
be made and such a committee of Oudh women will greatly strengthen the hands of 
your representatives in tlie Iqgislature. 

‘Closely connected with this question isHhe necessity of having team-spirit. Loyalty 
to women’s interest sliould be insisted upon. We have six seats in U. P. Legislative 
Assembly and many women will come from general constituencies, and let it be an 
article of faith with us to vote jointly on any women’s questions. The members shall 
have the fullest freedom to use their votes on any matter they chose to, unless it 
clashes with the expressed views and mandate of tho A. I. W. C. I want you to 
givo a cloar lead in this direction. Up to now, women’s representation was by 
nomination and as such there was little freedom to exercise the right of speooh 
or vote, according to the ilictates of conscience or according to the dictates of any 
organization. Moreover, as tluiy were new to the job women in all provinces had 

to grope their way in the dark. Put as wo are now apprised of the situation, it is 

our duty to lay down rules and give directions to them so that our group may be a 
solid phalanx. It is true that uarty sense will grow slowly but we should make a 
beginning. Our efforts should oe to have a watchful, intelligent and enlightened 
])Ublic outside and a compact paity inside the legislature. 

‘Coming to onr social questions, I have to bring to your notico the sympathy and 

neglect on the part of the riovonimout to implement the wishes of your Legislature. 
Without iatciiso public agitation any legislation cannot bo effective. Your represen¬ 
tatives may be able to get a law passed, but it rests in the hands of the Government 
to enforce it. Like tho Sarda Act tho executive can almost make it a dead letter 
and thwart tlie will of the nation for social reform. I am here in particular re¬ 
ferring to the Immoral Traffic Act which was passed by the U. P. Legislative Coun¬ 
cil. No steps so far have bi^en taken to enforce it. It was with some difficulty 
that the measure was [lassed by the llouso and now the Government is sleeping 
over it. In tho June session of tho Council, attention wasidrawn to it but the answers 
were not at all satisfactory. 

‘Similarly in regard to tlie Naik Girls’ Protection Act, it took the Government 
about six years to provide funds for establishing a rescue home for girls removed 
from brothels. The story of tho Naik girls is as painful as it is shameful. It is a 
custom with this unfortunate community that their girls are brought up to prostitu¬ 
tion and their boys marry among the Jats. The result is that minor girls are re¬ 
moved from tho protection of their parents and trained from their early childhood 
to tho shameful profession. An act was passed to prevent minor girls being sold or 
kept in places of bad repute but vigilance has been very lax. And in the second 
place, no funds were provided to found a homo for these unfortunate victims when 
removed from places of ill-repute. 

Tt is my firm conviction that unless pressure is brought upon the Government, 
their machinery moves very slowly and tho conscience of man is inert. Therefore, 
my sisters, agitate, and agitate vigorously to root the social evils in our sooieW. 
Every day that passes is a reminder to us of our humiliation. Be it Immoral Traffic 
or the question of Naik Girls, Government machinery must be made faster. 

‘As your representative in the local legislature I feel it my duty to place before 
you the question of women’s representation on the local bodies, i. e., the municipal 
and district boards. 
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‘So far as my knowledge goes I have nothing but praise for women who were 
in the various boards. In particular I am acquainted with the work done by Begum 
Habibullah Sabeba who was your representative in Lucknow and Mrs. Bhatnagar who 
was in Cawunore. Informations from various other places make me bold to say 
that women have shown great public spirit, genuine interest and unrivalled devotion 
to tJie public cause. I will therefore, on your behalf put forward the claim that 
women should get far larger representation on the .local bodies than at present. (In 
})assing 1 may add, there is only one member in each.) In the second place, you 
have to consider the qustion of the system of representation. I have never loved 
nomination. It muzzles your opinions, cramps your individuality and is subject to 
michievoiis wire-})ulling. We have ample evidence to say that in the last elections, 
the uso of the power of nomination was misapplied. Instead of nominating women 
who have done some public service or who are educated, cultured and public-spirited, 
in some cases, [jersons have been nominated who are then to support a particular 
jiartv or person. Tlio practice of nomination stands self-condemned and 1 strongly 
urge its abolition. 

I want joint olectorato for women to the local bodies. I will not personally 
countenanco any communal electorate in this sphere. It is just the place where we 
can begin the experiment of joint electorate. But I want reservation of scats for 
siicli time till men have beon able to forget their prejudice against women as women 
and treat thorn as colleagues. 

‘Regarding reservation, I endorse the view of my friend and predecessor as 
president, Ivuuwarani Lady Maharaj Singh, that we should get one-third of the seats 
in the education and health committoos and about similar reprosontation on the 
gencia] body. It is for you to lay down tho definite proportion. 

Thoie are on tlio anvil of the Legislative Assembly four social reform bills. Br. 
Doshmukh’s Bill for giving property rights to women ; Dr. Bliagwan Das’s bill for 
inter-caste marriage ; Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja’s bill for romoval of unlouchability, 
and anollier bill for tightening tho Sarda Act. I give my whole-hearted support to 
tlie ju'inciples of all the bills and urge upon the Government and the M. L. A. s to 
jtass those measures. The measures are long overdue aud there is no reason to 
delay. Social reform, I know, is not a matter of bills and resolutions but legal 
recognition of the right to change gives an impetus to modernise our social orgam- 
satiou. Ju India instead of tho law going a step forward to Jielp social reform I find 
the legal machiriory oven fails to register tho changes that have been going on. 

I ask you who ropi'osent the best element in the women’s population of Oudii to 
give your verdict for these measures of social reform. 

In the last winter, a conference was held in Calcutta to consider the question of 
crime against women which is on the increase particularly in the Punjab, Rajputana 
and Bengal. In our province in the western districts and in the districts on the 
herders of tno Status wo find thorn in a large number. The Question is an intricate 
one aud we have not enough facts in our possession to come to a decision as to the 
raothod of checking it. I think we should anpoint a sub-committee to go into the 
Question and suggest ways aud moans to comW the evil. I will not go into further 
detail at jjreseut but Tvill wait for the report of the committee. 

Lady Svivastava next appealed for tho relief of beggars. She said that twice the 
))roposal was brought before the Legislative Council and the Government spokesmen 
bad o.\pressed sympathy and promised to look into the matter when the fiimncial 
]>osition improved. Like the ancient ‘payble when able’, this debt to the sufferers 
of social neglect aud apathy had ever been paid. The finances never improved and 

the municipalities, oven if they made any attempt to start such a thing, were dis- 

couiageJ and so tho miserable lot of the beggars remained very much the same, 

t^iie urged that it was the ditty of women to take active part in healing the social 

disease. ‘Men are proverbially callous’, she remarked, and if we to act like 
human suffering will never end.’ She appealed to e^ery woman present at the 
conference, whether she was a member of a local board or not, to move their res¬ 
pective boards to establish homes where the maimed and disabled could get shelter, 
where tho sick could be treated and the hungry fed. 

The president thanked the members of the Oudh Women’s Conference for their 
kindness in giving her a patient hearing. She said it was her endeavour to give her 
best to the w^omen’s came and she hoped they would be able to do something subs¬ 
tantial for the women in general. 
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Retolutionf 

The first resolution was moved by the chair and passed all standing expressing 
sense of loss at the deaths of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, Dr. insari, Dr. J. T. Sunderlana 
Mrs. Salamat, treasurer of the conference. ^ ^ ^ 

The conference called upon the municipal authorities to provide adequate facilities 
for the introduction of compulsory education for girls in areas where it already 
exists for boys. It protested the omission of girls from schemes of medical inspection 
in schools conducted by the Government and called upon the provincial Government 
to take up the work already begun by the conference committee in Lucknow. The 
conference requested the Government and all local bodies to provide adequate arrange¬ 
ments in schools for play-grounds and physical culture. 

The conference gave its support to Mr. B. Das’s Bill to am(3nd the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act and other Bills intended to improve the status of women ; but felt 
that such pioce-meal legislation should be replaced by lines affecting all the rights of 
women. The conference requested the authorities to take more rigid steps towards 
the prevention of traffic in women and children ang urged the necessity for proper 
rescue homes. 

Another resolution said that it was the declared policy of Government to keep the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors at the minimum and it protested against the 
opening of new liquor shops as being contrary to that policy. The conference be¬ 
lieved that it indicated that the desire for increased revoniio was being allowed to 
determine the excise policy, and since one of the major concern of the conference 
was the welfare of family and community life it called upon the Government to dis¬ 
cover other sources of income, thus guarding the public from the drink evil. 

The conference viewed with alarm the iiKU’oased number of cases of abduction of 
women and as a practical moasuro to check this evil urged the railway authorities to 
appoint women officers at railway stations who may render assistance to women 
travellers and recommended that women be appointed on the Railway Board and 
Local Advisory Boards. 

By another rosoliitiou the conference called njion the Government of India to in¬ 
troduce an All-Tiulia Maternity Benefit Jhll on the same lines as in Bombay, C. P. 
and Madras. 

The confeionco calJod upon the Government and local bodies to establish jioor 
houses for beggars and introduce legislation to prevent begging in public places. 

lu conclusion, the conference resolved that the District and Municipal Boards 
Acts, as amended in 1935, bo so amended as to introduce the principle of election 
for women’s special representation on these bodies and that a substantial reservation 
of seats be made for them in the general bodies as well as on the Education and 
Health Committees, 


The Cochio Women’s Conference 


Problems connected with women’s uplift, such as the removal of illiteracy, the re¬ 
servation of appointments in the Educational service, and infant welfare, birth control 
and maternity came on the tapis and resolutions were passed at the annual session of 
the Cochin Women’s Conference held on the 31«t. October 1936 at the Sirkar Girls’ 
High bchool, Ernakiilam, Dr. Oowri Amma presiding. 

The Conference was opened by Srimati V, K. Lakshmikutti Nelhyaramma^ the 
consort of His Highness, the Elaya Raja, the Permanent President of the central 
organisation. 

Mrs. Meenakshi N. Menon, M. L. C., welcomed the delegates in a short speech 
and paid a tribute to Srimati Nethyaramma for the services she had rendered to the 
cause of women’s uplift in general and in particular for the liberal support aud 
patronage she had extended to the Association. She regretted that though they were now 
holding the llth annual session, they had not organised themselves effectively and 
their achievements were not commensurate with their importance. 
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Opening Address 

Sriviafi Nethyarayyima declared open the Conference. She said she was not a 
stranger in their midst, and she would prefer to have a hearty talk with them. She 
admitted that the Association liad not accomplished much so far, but they could take 
legitimate credit for the awakening that was now tonnd among the women oi Cochin. 
Thirty years ago such a gathtjring of women, to which men wore also invited as 
observers, would have been unthinkable and would have created a flutter in the 
dovecots of orthodoxy. Women now freely attended men’s gatherings and partiui- 
]»atod in debates. Tlioro was a change of outlook among women with regard to dress, 
jewellery, social movements and even education. Tho progress made was no doubt 
insufficient, but it was safer to advance slowly but steadily. Fesiina Lcnfe should be 
their watchword. 8he appealed to her sistci-s to give nj) their old superstitions and 
to marc’li forward with the times. 8ho referred to the need for a proper building 
to liouso tho Association and hoped the (Jovernmont would fulfill their promise with¬ 
out delay. She also laid stress on the development of cottage industries and the en¬ 
couragement of handicrafts among women as means to augment their resources and 
to jiromote their economic prosperty. 

After light refreslimont and music tho president delivered an address. 

PnEsiDENT's Address 

In tlie course of her address the President referred to tlie unique positions 
occupied by Indian women in ancient India and their jiresent jiosition and stressed 
that women sliould realise their responsibilties as citizens, and that they should co¬ 
operate with men in social service. She also urged that they should take a more 
intelligent interest in matters relating to the administration. She emphasised the 
need for tlie starting of a campaign for the removal of illiteracy among wnimen and 
for spreading knowledge about health, infant wndfare and maternity. Schools should 
bo stai’ted for adult education. 8he also suggested that w’onien wJio w’ore not fihysi- 
cally able to bear the burden of moUiorhood' .should have birth control. 

Resolulionf 

Several important resolutions w'ere then dincussed and passed. After thanking the 
Government for the last year’s grant, the Conference reijuested the Government to 
grant Hs. XO this year to the Association to send delegates to tlie All-India Con¬ 
ference to be held at Ahmodabad. 

lliere was a discuRsion on the resolution of Mrs. E V. Hhtiheyr reqnoiting the 
Oovornmeiit that unmarried lady teacliers should be ajqioiuted in all the jirimary 
schools of till! Stale. She urged that unmarried w’omen teai’bois wo.uild .alone bo able 
to devote undivided attention to imj/ils of tender age studying in the lu’imary classes. 

Mrs. Tarian Varcjhcse op]>osod the resolution and Srimathi Lakshmikutti Nethya- 
rann/ia siijipoj’tod the view that married teachers \von!d liave tlie required jiatience 
and tact, and that in any case only teachers who had put in at least 15 years’ ser¬ 
vice sliould bo a])pointed in primary schools. The resolution wnis amended to the 
effect that women teacher.s of experience should ])reforahIy be apjiointed to teach in 
liriraary classes inesjioetive of the circumstance wdiother they w'ero married or 
unmarried. 

After adopting some more rosolutlons, the Conference come to a close with the 
President’s concluding remarks. 


The Trivancore Women’s Conference 

The annual session of the Travancore Constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference was held at Trivandrum on the 7th. November 1936 at the Women’s 
College Hall, Mrs. Raman Tainpi presided. 

Mrs. Rukynani Rama Kurup in welcoming the gathering said that they had all 
assembled in a spirit of social service. The towns were few and the countryside 
much larger in extent in comparison and the duty of educating the women of the 
countryside had to be tackled in an efficient manner. 
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Mrs. Raman Thampi said that they had met under very good auspices as the All- 
Travanoore Conference was a fitting prelude to the celebration of the Birthday Week 
of n. H. the Maharaja, who was completing his 24th year of age and four years of 
glorious rule on the 12th instant. 

The object of the Central Ali-lndia Women's Conference, she said, was the pro¬ 
motion of the education of both sexes at all stages and the tackling of questions 
alToctmg the welfare of women and children. Tlie resolutions tabled had been framed 
conformably to those objects. In Travancore women wore not suffering \from the 
disabilities wliich their sisters elsewhere in India wore suffering from. In point of 
education, the women of Travancore were not backward. But that was not enough. 
Subjects like compulsory medical examination, compulsory primary education, hostels 
for girl students etc., deserved serious consideration of this conference. Higher edu¬ 
cation now given to girls in colleges at [iresent with certain additional subjects not 
included in the preseut educational syllabus, she thought, would remove any com¬ 
plaint against their shortcomings in practical life in or out of the house. The main 
work with which they in Travancore had to concern themselves, she said, were 
rural reconstructiou, Hanjan work, indigenous industries and cliild welfare. As 
regards rural construction the President was happy to -noto that Her Highness 
ihiricess Karthikai Thiiunal had inaugurated recently a scheme for the purpose and 
Sri Thankamma had been put in charge of the work. Several constituencies had 
started long ago under this head and wore showing good progress. Regarding flarijan 
work, she said it was time that women of Travancore rioted what tlieir sister’s were 
doing elsewhere. They should also take to the oi’gauisation of stores and exhibitions. 
In regard to child welfare and maternity it was necessary to pursue the work they 
had undertaken witli greater zeal. Her Highness the Maharani had, as the President 
of the last session of the All-India Women’s Conference, given a lead in the matter 
of solving women’s ju’oblems by her thoughtful and invigorating speech and by her 
presence during the conference. It was highly desirable that it should be followed 
with advantage in tlio interest of the women of Travancore. In whatever capacity 
their lot in life might be cast as wife, mother, daughtei’, or sister, it had to be 
remembered that they were the interpreters of ancient culture, and the custodians of 
their civilization. If the movement was worked with this in view, success was 
bound to come. 

The reports of the ditl'eront constituencies were then read. 

Resolutions 

The afternoon session commenced at 3 p. m, when resolutions were passed. 

The Conference oflerod its felicitations to the Maharaja on his being the recipient 
of the title (J. C. 1. E. and expressed its loyalty and gratitude to the Maharaja and 
Maharani Sethii Parvatlii Bai for the patronage extended to the All India Women’s 
(Jonfereuee held at Trivandrum last year. The Conference thanked the (jovernment 
ai'd tlie puhlii- for ail the help and eueouragomuut in connection with the last session 
of the All-India Women’s (jonforonce. 

The Conference emphatically repeated its demand for (a) the introduction and 
enforcement of compulsory primary education throughout India ; (b) furthering adult 
education in towns and villages by means of such measures as (i) circulating libraries 
(ii) Films, (iii) Radio and Broadcasting. 

The Conference recorded its lirm conviction that womoii should be adequately 
i’epiesented (a) ou the Legislature (b) ou the Municipal and other local bodies and 
requested the Government to make adequate provision for anuual medical inspection 
in all Primary, Middle and High Schools of tiio State, to make Domestic Science a 
coE^ulsory subject in all schools for girls. 

The conference opined that graded courses be started in schools and colleges to 
inculcate civic consciousness in citizens. Urging the need for a bettor understanding 
of and greater attention to the physical and psychological needs of children, the 
Conference urged that mothers’ classes, teacliers’ training centres, child welfare centres 
nursery schools and Kindergarten schools be started. 

The conference disapproved of professional begging and urged the need for legi¬ 
slation for its prevention and called upon the public to co-operate in the task by 
diverting their charities to the support of such institutions as poor home. 

The Conference appealed to Indian states where the Sarda Act did not apply, not 
to fupish any facilities for the performance of child marriages in their areas arid to 
take immediate steps for preventing the practice by legislation. 

The conference appealed to women to take a more active part in rural uplift 
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work, and urged the need for training centres for social workers being started in 
the different provinces. 

The women of Trivandrum wore urged to band themselves and work earnestly 
for a cleaner and healthier Trivandrum as the Civic Group was doing in Madras. 

The conference urged the early abolition of all legal disabilities affecting women 
and its whole-hearted support to all bills introduced in the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures for their removal. 

The Government was requested to consider the claims of women to be ^pointed 
at least as clerks in all the departments not now thrown open to women. The need 
for arousing the interest of the public in questions of food values and creating a 
public opinion against the prevalent adulteration of food was stressed in another 
resolution. 


The Madras^ Women’s^Conference 

The Madras constituent Conference of the All India Women’s Conference was 
held at the Madras Seva Sadan, Kilpauk, Madras on fhe 28th. November 1936 
under the presidency of Mrs. B. Rama Rao. The Conference was largely attended. 
The proceedings commenced with a prayer by Srimathi Visalakshi Ammal. 

Dr. [Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Reddi., in requesting Mrs. B. Rama Rao to take the 
chair, said that their President was not new to Madras. While she was in Madras, 
she took a great deal of interest in securing for women municipal franchise. While 
she was in England, she did a groat deal of work to remove the many misrepresenta¬ 
tions spread in England about Indian conditions and Indian women. The speaker did 
not think that they could get a worthier person to preside over their Conference 
than Mrs. B. Rama Kao. 


Presidential Address 

Mrs. B. Rama Rao, in thanking them for the honour of electing her to the Chair, 
said that she liad spent the best part of her life in Madras. She deemed it a great 
privilege to he invited by them to preside over that Coniereuc;o. SJie was much 
interested in women's work over since her undergraduate dajs, and she thouglit that 
she maintained that iiitorest even at this stage, although for a iotig time she had been 
away from Madi-as. The Women’s Group in Madras had done good w'ork. She felt 
that, at the present moment, the opportunity for work for Indian womeu was very much 
greater than what it was in the days when sho was young. There was a groat deal of 
preparatory work to bo done in conuoction with tho coming elections, which was going 
To arouse women to a sense of their responsibility. They might boast of having a 
franchise. But in her opinion the acquiring of the vote was not an end in itself. It was 
the use of tho vote tliat was of great importance. That object must constantly be kept 
in view, in order to educate tho new electors as to how to use their votes correctly. 
That was not an easy task. They must be able to send the right people to the 
Legislatures. Women’s organisations must be able to draw up questionnaires and 
insist that right type of peoule were chosen. There were various social laws which 
must ultimately be changed oy the legislature of each province. To do that, a certain 
amount of public opinion must be aroused and that public opinion could be created 
by propaganda. 

Continuing, she said that she had travelled during tho last two months in different 
parts of India, and wherever she had gone, her instinct had been to find out how 
women’s organisations were working in each town. She would be justified in saying 
that in Madras she felt a sense of great disappointment, and there was so httlo 
effort made in comparison with the education that had spread in different parts of 
India. In many towns, there were brilliant Indian women, but they were not pre- 
jprred to devote some amount of time for organisation ana work of this character. 
To her, it seemed that the two things which Indian women lacked were discipline and 
organisation. They had found again and again that Indian women had great enthu¬ 
siasm to begin a piece of work, but they had not enough discipline and training. 
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These characteristics were essential for women. They should instil into women 
courage. If women had gift in them, they could stir up municipalities and societies 
and got what tliey wanted. She was glad to find that women had achieved great 
victory in the recent elections, and she ex'pressed the hope that through thoir muni¬ 
cipal victory they would bo able to progress very rapidly. But she wanted them 
also to take interest in the coming elections to the Assembly. At the present moment 
that was matter oC great importance. It was their duty to spare no energy in getting 
the right typo of candidates elected to the Legislatures. 

Ml’S. Rama Kao, continuing, said that the condition of Indian women had to be 
improved. Essentially, orlliotloxy must give way with regard to certain questions 
concerning the health and education of women. There were certain ideals, oustoms 
and traditions, wliich belonged to their homos and which wore associated with ortho¬ 
doxy of wliich they were proud. But there were certain other customs against 
wliich they must constantly carry on a campaign, not forgetting that the things which 
were good' ought to be preservo<l for their society. A constant campaign must be carried 
on for the better provusion of health arrangements for women all over India. 
Villages were badly served. Next to health, came education. Anyone who was 
interested in tlie mental, material and s{)iritual [irogress of the country must realise 
lliat birth control was a topic which they coulil not eliminate entirely. Then, there 
was the question of legal status for women. There wore several laws wliich affected 
Indian women and she found that these would bo discussed when they considered 
the resolutions. 

She comduded by asking them to chalk out a definite piece of work to be done 
immediately. Women of the world should stand together, Bhe hoped that the Inter¬ 
national Alliance in Europe, with which she was connected, would bo shortly iuvitod 
to India, and then the women of the world would have an opportunity to see the 
jirogress they Jiad made. She wished the ('lonfereneo success. 

Annual Report 

Mrs. Kuriffan next read the annual report of the Madras Constituency for the 
year 1930. The report stated that a social feature of the activities during the period 
was the support given hy its memliers to tJie Civic Group formed in the city for 
making Madias a healthier and more beautiful city to live m. This gave an oppor¬ 
tunity to most oi the members to make a detailed investig^'ltiou of the various 
requirements of the city. Cfii several oecasioiis. members were invited by the Euro¬ 
pean Association, the Rotary Chib, tlie Y. W. C. A., the Y. M. C. A., etc. to express 
their views on subjects, like parks and playgrounds, markets, housing, drainage and 
watei-siipiily, etc. The members still continued to work most enthusiastically in 
this field. Mrs. Buck, the moving spirit of tlio Civic Group, was one of tlie staunch 
supporters of the Conference. 

Anotlier sjiecial feature of the year, the report stated, was ontlmsiasm and interest 
oviucf^d by some of the numbers in the Loper Day campaign of this year. It must 
be stated that the le|)rosy relief work started in the city tliroe years ago was an 
outcome of the Confereneo. In 1933, one of the items of social work soiecti‘d was 
“tackling tlie leprosy pioblem in the city”. The Standing Committee member for the 
year was briefed to go into the ways and means of giving oft'oet to this resolution, 
and it was not a mere accidental coincidence that, while forming the preliminary 
committee which eventually organised the City Leprosy Relief Council, the i^Surgeon- 
General called upon Mrs. Kui iyan to bo the Secretary of the C/Ouueil. She still 
continued to be the Secretary of this Council, It was gratifying to note that the 
Leprosy Relief woik had jirogressod very satisfactorily. Considerable enthusiasm 
and public opinion had boon aroused, especially among the student population. 

Besides tlio opening of leprosy clinics in the city, a scheme for constructing 
reserve blocks in the Leper Settlement, Cliingloput, for segregating infectious patients 
from the city, was sent to the Govornment in April this year. The Government had 
now accepted the scheme and tiio construction of the buildings would shortly bo 
commenced. 

Special mention must be made about the rescue undertaken by Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Reddi, an important member of tho constituency. She was providing a homo and 
shelter for so many women and destitute children. Her generosity and lier 
untiring efforts were entirely responsible for the success of this home. 

The slum improvement work carried on by tho Social Section Socrotaay, Sri 
Visalakshmi Ammal, was another outstanding feature of women’s activities in Madras. 
The Madras constituency had been peculiarly privileged this year in having Mrs. 
44 
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Hwaminatham, a member of this coustituoacy, as the Hon. Organising iSecretary of 
the A. 1. W. C. They felt that in honouring* her, the All-India Conference honoured 
tliem. 

They were proud to report that two members of the constituency were elected to 
the Municipal Council this year, and a third one as Alderman. 

In conclusion, the Committee took the opportunity of convoying their grateful 
thanks to all the members for their co-operation and active support in the work of 
the Conference. 

Proceeding! and Resolutions 

The following resolutions were then put from the chair and passed *.~ 

“This mooting resolves to congratulate His Highness the Maharaja of Travancoro 
and his tJovernment on throwing ojion all tlui .State temples to Hindus of all classes, 
and hopes that tliis load will be followed up by all the Indian States. 

“This meeting calls upon suit.ahh^i women to come forward to contest the elections 
for the general seats through the general constituencies, in addition to the reserved 
seats for women, and it appeals to all iiolitical parties iu the eountry to put up and 
return as many deserving women as possible for the general seats. 

Dr. (Mrs) Mathulakskmi Heddi next moved the following resolution; “This public 
meeting of women gives its wliolo-hcartod support to the social bills, with the nece¬ 
ssary amendments proposed by tlie All-India Women’s Conforeneo at its half-yearly 
meeting, and appeals to the members of the Assembly to unanimously pass those 
Hills into law.’^ 

She said that the general condition of women was very pathetic, and unless Bills 
like the one introduced by Dr. Deshmukh iu the Assembly were passed, women’s 
condition could not be bettered. A groat deal of o})positioii to the Bill was to be 
noticed, and she appealed to women to carry on a vigorous campaign iu support of 
tho Bill and also to take such measures for improving the health of women. 

Mrs. Aramu Swarniiiatliam seconded the resolution. She said that Dr. Deshmukh 
liad written to the Women’s Indian Association that tho Government would support 
liis Bill only as fai' as the interest of widows were concerned. Tlio Government’s 
attitude, she considered, was a wrong one, and slio lioped that tho As.sociatioa would 
agitate for giving tho benefits of the Bill to daughters as well. 

Brimathi Alamelumangathayarammal and Srimathi Baraswati supported the resolu¬ 
tion, which was carried. 

Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadasa moved “that this Conference Pp])eals to tho Government 
to have an inquiry made as to conditions of child labour in the city of Madras and 
the wliole presidency, ijarticuiarly with r(‘gard to the beedi boys, and tailor shop 
boys, and to bring in legislation that will prevent children from being overworked, 
underpaid and harshly tiasated in the workshop. At lea.st the hours of work and 
conditions, and special provision for adolescents and children that are laid down in 
Chapter V of the Factory Act, slioiilJ bo made to apply to all workshop.s employing 
children and young men.” 

Mrs. Timothy seconded the resolution and it was carried. 

The following resolution was then put from tlio cliair and carried :— 

“This public meeting is of of)iuion that all temples which derive any income 
sliould be brought under tho jurisdiction of the Hindu Religious Endowments Board, 
and tlie Board should apportion some of tho iucoino of all temples under them for 
the improvement of education and health of the people wlieroiu these temples are 
situated. 

“This meeting stron^y recommends that famous centres of pilgrimage, such as 
Tirupati, Madura and Raraeswaram whore beggary is practised on a large scale, 
beggar homes should be established for tho shelter and for proper care of the dis¬ 
abled beggars and for work houses for the able-bodied beggars.” 

Mrs. Achuta Menon moved the following resolution 

“This public meeting of women is strongly convinced that ‘untouchability’ is a 
blot on any religion and a stigma, and urges the public to completely eradicate this evil.” 

Mrs. Menon said that it was not necessary to make a speech to appeal to them to 
lemove this blot. They had now the noble example of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Trayancore, and they had before them the groat and inspiring example of .Mahatma 
Gandhi to follow\ She appealed to them to make some tangible efforts to remove 
untouchability. 

Srimathi Visalaksfn Ammal, in seconding the resolution, appealed to the women 
present to do their bit to remove the curse. Tho evil was slowly dying out, but 
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women should make special efforts to teach the so-called Untouchables to bo clean 

and tidy. She referred to the work done in the Gokulam Colony^ in Madras, and 

said that the way in which the colony was kept showed that the evil was remediable 
and what was needed was propaganda. 

Srimathi Alamelumangathayaramraal supported tho resolution. The resolution was 
then carried unanimously. 

The following resolutions wore put from the chair and passed ; 

“This Conference demands that tho Corporation of Madras and the Government 
do take iraraodiato stops to tackle tho beggar problem in the City of Madras, and to 

all charitable institutions and trusts in the city like the Ananda Samajams, the 

Langarkhanas otc., to co-oporato with the Corporation and tho Government to effect¬ 
ively prevent hogging in public placos. 

^na) This mooting of women appeals to tho Hindu Religious Endowment Board 
as well as to tho Trustees of the Hindu Temples that are still outside the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Hindu Religious Endowment Hoard to enforce the law for the abolition 
of the Devadasi service in such temples and for prohibiting tho dedication of girls 
and women into tho temples, (b) Tt also appeals to the Board to prohibit the tapping 
of toddy and other intoxicating drinks from tho trees belonging to the temples, (o) It 
also appeals to all |)ublic and private bodies and individual citizens of this Province 
to prohibit the tapping of toddy and other drinks from tho trees belonging to them.” 

Mrs. Alexandar moved and Mrs. Cho/vriappa so(;otide(l the following resolution : — 

“This Conforonco emphatically protests against tho various newspapers and maga¬ 
zines publishing obscene advertisements It appeals to tho Press, as a whole, to see 
that this pernicious practice is abolished. It also urges the Goverriment to take 
necessary stops to make tlie provisions of tho Indian Press Act sufficiently effective 
to put down this demoralising aspect of the Press.” 

The resolution was passed after some discussion. 

The following resolutions were next adopted unanimously without any discussion 1— 

“This mooting strongly recommends to all political [larties that in the seloetion of 
women candidates both for the now Agsembly and for tho now Council, preferonoe 
should be given tc women, who are selected by the organised and long-standing 
women’s associations in the country as their ropresentativos. 

“This Conference appeals to the King George V Memorial Fund Committee to 
devote the amount colloctud for tho establishment of a special cancer liospital in tho 
city and for cancer clinics in tho District Hospitals. 

“This Couferonco recommends that Government should help the Corporation in 
every possible way in solving tho housing problem in the city.” 

Mrs. Ilemman moved : “Tliis Couforeuco calls upon tlie public for active support 
and full co-operatioii to work out the aims and ideals of tho Women’s Civic Group.” 

Mrs. IJensman said tliat tlie group discussed very important questions in an 
informal way, and its members wore intent on effecting more real improvement. Tho 
topics they discussed included the improvement of parks and i)lay grounds, markets, 
iiousing conditions in the city and tho advancement of primary education. The mem¬ 
bers welcomed all assistance from tho women of tho city. 

Miss Cowdrey socoudod tho resolution and it was adopted unanimously. 

Miss MacDougall moved : “This Conforonco urges that differentiation should bo 
made in tho status of tho Matriculation and the School Final Examination and that 
tho S. S. L. C. Examination be made different from an examination for entering the 
Universities”. 

Miss MacDougall said that it was time that parents and others realised that edu¬ 
cation in their schools was given chielly for the purpose of entering the Universities. 
There had boon complaints from tho Universities that a largo number of students 
not equipped for University studies entered thorn'and it was stated that that was tho 
main reason of tho large failures. Tho general education given should hereafter be 
suitable to tho goneral noods of everyday life. Sho said that the present School 
Final System was working satis factor fly and would suggest that in any reform it 
might bo left in tact but a separate entrance examination might be held for those 
desirous of entering the Universities. Such a scheme would greatly relieve both the 
Universities and tho schools. 

Dr. Stokey seconded the resolution which was then carried unanimously. 

Miss Onanadikam moved : “This Couferonco urges that there should bo a groat 
expansion and improvement in tho education of women in Home Science. 

“This Conference urge that every large province in India should have a special 
school for Home Science.” 
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The speaker said that people had not sufhoiently realisedIJtlie greatness and im¬ 
portance and the dignity of the Home Science. Mother-craft included so many 
sciences and it was necessary that the subject should be si)ociaIly taught by trained 
persons. SIk) was glad to inform the Conference that the Madras University had 
taken the first steps in the direction-of including the subject for a degree course and 
a (;;ommittee had boon formed to draw up the scheme, studies and the syllabus. 
The Women’s Conforonco should take special interest in the subject. 

Mrs. Thivif seconded the resolution which was tlien adopted unanimously. 

Miss Mackenzie next moved : “While thanking the Govej-nraent of Madras for 
financing a welfare \vorkor fo train local women for the ])roi)er enfoi-cement of the 
Act of Su|)pression of Immoral Traffic in Women and (diildren and to organise a 
Rescue florae, we earnestly urge that adequate grants should bo given both to the 
Vigilance Shelter and to the Rescue Home for their eflieicut and (;oiitinuous working”. 

Mrs. Dadahhai seconded the resolution. The resolution was next adopted unanimously. 

Miss Black moved : “This Conferenoo urges the extreme necessity of making volun- 
tai'v efforts for promoting the dosiro for literacy’’. 

Miss Black said that literacy by itself was no virtue at all. There must bo the 
k;^euness to learn and hoar and read. They must cultivaio the reading habit of the 
]*eople. A large percentage of the pupils who attond(sl primary schools droppiul 
into iliiteracy after that stage. Those who were iijterest(»d in the welfare of the 
country should see that the dosiro for literacy among tlu^ pi>ople was increased. 
Literacy was a means to open out a now world. The speaker also hoped that the 
Women’s .Associations would associate themselves with the Jdbrary Association which 
was doing good work in the direction. 

Mts. Devasahauani in seconding the resolution referred to a method that she had 
deviBcd to teach to read and write Tamil in a few days. It was adoiited unanimously. 

Mrs. Tampoc moved : “This Coaforonce expresses the conviction that carefully 
organised and regulated hostels for women students and better quarters for women 
teachers are urgently needed”. 

Mrs. Tampoo said that when she was asked to speak on the subject, she inspected 
about half-a-dozen women’s hostels and found that all of thorn were far from satis¬ 
factory. She knew that most of tdicm could be improved. She had found in India 
the })eop!o were inclined to minimise the privileges they had and to exaggerate tlie 
diflicultios. They would not also trouble themselves to ascertain the existing condi¬ 
tions. She hoped that the Conference would take practical sieiis to improve tlio 
conditions in the hostels. 

Mrs. Anvmi SwaminatJian in so(;onding the resolution said that some of the other 
constituencies of the All-India Women’s Conference had taken u]) the question in 
hand and the speaker was sure that Madras also would do iluii. If the Conference 
would take the question in right earnest, suflicient help would be furthcoming. The 
resolution was carried, 

A resolution I'equosting the Ciovernmont and the Madras Corpoatiou to tackle 
tilt' beggar problem was adopted. 

Mrs. L. Piuiikkar, who moved the resolution, said that the presence of beggars 
in jmblic jilaees materially alTected civic welfare. AAGiile it was inhuman to nogioct 
the disabled and the destitute, it was objectionable to allow al)lt3 bodiud men to beg. 
Most of tliem being the victims of contagious diseases they were a source of danger 
to i>ublic health. To solve the jiroblera, it was necessary to house tlie beggars. There 
should be a comprehensive legislation to prohibit bogging in public pdacos. 
All beggars should be segruted and medically examined. There should bo alms-hos¬ 
pitals. alms-liousos and orphanages to house tliora and indiintrial eoncoi-us to make 
uso of the available labour. Expenditure on this aoeouut could considerably bo reduced 
by utilising the existing charitable institutions and by practising stricte.st economy in 
all matters. A fair })roportion of the King Oeorge'^V. Memorial Fund and of the 
amount allotted for rural roeonstriiction might bo utilised for the purpose. Funds 
could also be raised by ajipeal to the juiblic and in other ways. 

Mrs. JVattal, who spoke on the question of housing at tho Conference, said that 
they all know the pernicious effects of bad housing, and congested areas, of ill- 
voutilated rooms and dismal surroundings. They were also aware of the high 
mortality rate in the City. The slum population of the City had increased, it was 
stated, by 40,000 between 1921 and 193l.lt was also estimated that over 10,000 people 
lived in tho slrueis of Madras. It was estimated tliat about 0,000 huts and 22,500 
houses in the City were over-crowded. The increase in the number of houses was 
not keeping pace with the increase in tho population. 



The All Bengal Women Workers’ Conference 

The All-Bengal Women WorkervS’ Conference was held at the Albert ITall, Calcutta 
on the llth. October 1936 under tlie presidency of Nirinal N^alini Ghosh of 

Nadia. About 200 delegates from the raofussil and the city attended the Conference. 

In her address, Mrs. Ghose appealed for the remoulding of society and the body 
politic of the present day in the light of the ideals of equality and independence. If 
that was done the sufferings and obstacles confronting them would melt away in 
no time. 

Mrs. Ghose next referred to the roprG.ssivc measures taken by the Government 
and the continued detention of tho sons of the soil without open trial, criticised the 
))roblorn of untouchability and appealed for the devcdopmont of cottagii industries. 

Mrs. Mohini Dcvi^ Ih-esident of tho Keception Committee, wliih* giving due tribute 
to tho Women’s Protection Society and similar institutions, for their services to the 
nation, a])poalod to women themselves to tako their courage in both hands in order to 
eradicate this vice against womanhood. Tlie unomploymont problem among all sec¬ 
tions of society, she remarked, had brouglit women out of their liearths and homes 
and the matter required careful handling as women of tlie present-day had in many 
rases to earn a living for themselves and their families. 

Poel Tagorc’i Address 

The second day's session of the Conference was held on the next day, tho 12th. 
October 1936. Poet Rabindranath Tagore addressed tho ladies-assembled in tho confer¬ 
ence. Tlie proceedings commenced with ‘‘Bando Mataram”, India’s National Anthem. 

In tlie course of his address the Poet observed : Tho birth of this earth, as twory 
geologist know, was preceded by tremendous revolutions in the Nature’s order. 
Millions of yours after that there camo on tho earth tho first faint signs of lifo which 
brought along with it the first feelings of pang. Mightier and greater than the blind 
force of natnro this throe of lifo was acooj)t.ed by man. 

But it was not man engaged in persistent and pitiless struggle but tlie woman who 
imbibing this gift from nature set herself to the formation of the society. Tho dawn 
of human civilisation found tlie matriachal system in force, tho mother being tho 
cor.tre. Man ora ploy od his strength and intelligence in building up of the civilisation, 
'rhat however let loose a centrifugal tendency—a tendency to break it u[) but woman’s 
work was to prevent it from being split up. Tho bounds of the family and clau 
widened but the mother remained tho centre. 

A time, however, came in the history of tho human civilisation when man assorted 
liis strength and tho social system became patriachal. Ho began to extend tho scopo 
of civilisation by the force of arms while woman confined herself to a narrower field 
like housework and bringing up children. Groat civilisations like tliat of India, 

Assyria, Egypt and Babylon were created : Politics, religion and economics were pro¬ 

duced but women had very little direct hand in them. She remained more or less in 
tho background. In the strenuous work of creating the civilisation women had but 
little place. In the constant struggle and unrelenting warfare of those days women 
could play their part. Whether it bo duo to tho injustice of men or by the laws of 
nature their contribution to tho production of civilisation liad been but little although 
it could not be gainsaid that indirectly, in many things, women had lent their inspira¬ 
tion. That had rosulted in the failure of a harmony—a co-ordination between tho 
intellect, the efforts of men and women. The bitter effects of this were evidenced 
to-day. 

Civilisation, the Poet proceeded, had its foundation in human sacrifice. In all ages 

man forsaking their individual will had sacrificed themselves at its altar. But the 

greatest sufferers from laws made by them had boon women—weak and helpless. 
They had all along obeyed the restraint and thereby acknowledged their miseries. 
They had been doing this till now thinking that self-torture brings purity. They 
had portrayed God to bo a cruel task-master who could be propitiated by fast and 
privation. 

Women had been debarred from participating in the work of civilisation and conse¬ 
quently their knowledge had been limited. Hence those superstitious and blind beliefs 
which were never found among men were cherished by women as if these were a 
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necessary part of their being. This ignorance and superstition which had ac¬ 
cumulated among them for ages had been retarding progress of men. That illiteracy 
and superstition which had enveloped the entire country had its root in the secluded 
corners of our home. 

Tlio only redeeming feature of the situation, Dr. Rabindranath went on to say, 
was the awakening consciousness of women witnessed even in the East. Everywhere 
it had been realised that seclusion of our women in homes had done irreparable in¬ 
jury. The Poet had travelled all over the world and almost everywhere seen the 
new signs. In Mahomedan countries like Per.sia, where customs regarding women 
wore imduly severe, women liad been educated and were now^ taking their rightful 
})lace in the society. Tlie progress of women in Japan was known to all. In China 
women liad taken in their hands the defence of their motherland. Conditions in 
H))ain would tell the same tale. To save their motherland they had not liesitated to 
take ]jart in the bloody warfare. 

It would be wrong to su])poso that these women in those countries had given up 
tlioir womanly virtue and imitating men. There could bo no more serious mistake to 
think that women’s attainment would achieve their fullness in their limited sphere 
Jilone. It was women alone who could save this civilisation which was proceeding to 
its goal of destruction through a thorny path stained with blood. Civilisation made 
by man was in the nudting pot. It was in Western countries where man-made civi¬ 
lization had flourished most. This one-sided civilization, the savants of those coun¬ 
tries liad ofiincd, was in its way to dissolution since it liad not been supplemented 
witii and mellowed by the womanly intellect and sentiments. 

Just at the time when the situation had seemed hopeless, women had entered the 
arena. Even a slight vestige of the civilisation would remain after its impending 
dissolution. It would be women’s sacred task to create a now civilisation on its ruins. 
]\Ian’s intelh'ct and woman’s lioart acting in union would bring about that new state 
of tilings. Then and then only they would bo able to take their rightful place. 

ihit befon> they aspire to do that, warned the Poet, they must assert themselves, 
K'move their ignorance and refuse to bow down to blindness and superstition. They 
must be brighter in intellect and have a wider outlook. Indian women wore never 
to think for a moment that they were lowly and downtrodden. They were to discard 
their iige-long ignoiance and rise to the occasion. The now age was'coming. 

Resolutions 

A number of resolutions wore then passed. They recommended that an All Pengal 
Mahila Sangha was to set u)> on communal lines having its OrauL-hes in every town 
and if jaissible in every village in Bengal. A committee would be termed aith 20 
m<’mbeis from Calcutta and 40 members from rauirasil. 

The Conference eondemned the future eonstitution as liarmful to the country's interests 
and recommended that tiie policy of Indian National Congress should be followed in 
tlii.s regard. Tlie Sanglia uould help tJie uomen candidates set uj) by the Congies.s. 

T/ie Coiifoivnco regarded that tho only romedy to remove UDcmploymeni was tbo 
abolition of capitalism. It should be the aim of the 8angha to help the unemployed 
with money or jiroraotion of arts and crafts in this country. 

Tho existing rejtressivo laws wore eondemned and their abolition was demanded. 
Tlie demand was also made of freedom of Press, individual liberty and right of hold¬ 
ing meetings without hindrance. 

The Conference expressed its dissatisfaction at the light jmnishment passed on tho 
ofTenders at the ictiial of the Khoide Covindpnr case and requested tho Government 
to tile an amieal against the, decision so that a heavier sentence might bo passed on 
tliem. Tho Conference furtlier drew tho attention of the Government and tho public 
to crimes against women in certain districts in East and Neith Bengal and suggested 
that tiovernment should pass heavier sentences on tlie offenders which would have 
tho effect of lessening the number of incidents. 
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The Conference of Princes & Ministers on Federation 

A Joint Conference of Irulian Princes and their Ministers, hold at Bomha.v on the 
30lh. October 1936 undei' the auspices of the Princes Chamber under the chairmanship 
of the Maharana of Dholfur^ passed a resolution expressing the opinion that the Indian 
States’ reply to tlie Oovornmont regarding Federation and matters connected there¬ 
with and arising tlierofrom should be a joint one on behalf of the States. This reply 
could be given only after a fortnight after the next meeting of tiie Princes’ (Jhamber 
in February next, by which time the tour of the Viceroy’s advisers in the Indian States 
would bo finished. In the meanwliile, the States should adopt a nou-committal attitude. 

It was understood, U. 11. the Maharaja of Dholpur.^ Cliancellor, in liis inaugural 
address, traced the history of Federation and the Government of India Act of 1935, 
the Princes’ part therein and the opposition of a certain section of Princes to Federation. 
He next dealt with events leading to the present conference and said that Ministers, 
after careful consideration, liad prepared a report containing additions, amendments, 
reservations and limitations to the draft Instrument of Accession. 

The Chancellor referred to the discussions which have boon held in the last six- 
years in India and Britain on constitutional reforms and spooifically mentioned the 
historic announcement by Ih’inccs at the first Round Table Conference of their readi¬ 
ness to accept the invitation of British India to join the All-India Federation, as a 
gesture of goodwill. It was, however, made clear then that States would naturally 
insist on the preservation of thoir sovoreignty and internal autonomy, The consent 
of Rulers and States was also made condition precedent to Fed jratioin On his retui'u 
fiom England after the first Round Table Conieronce, he circulated his scliomo of 
“confederation” prior to entering Federation. This was only partially accepted by 
the Chamber of Princes in 1932 but the result was that safeguards were introduced. 
With the passing of tlie Government of India Act of 1935 the British Government 
stood committed to the inauguration of Federation and States liad now been asked to 
specify within a short time the terms whereon they would agree to federate. lie 
honestly felt that the federal constitution was an intensely complicated one. 

His Highness next referred to the meeting, in Bombay last August, of Miiiistor.s 
and tlie subsequent meetings of groups of Ministers, the Uydari Committee mooting 
in Bombay in September and the final conference of Ministers during the last throe 
days, as the result of which Thoir Iliglinesses had the report in thoir hands contain¬ 
ing the suggested reservations, limitations and additions to the draft Instrument of 
Accession. The Chancellor thanked the Viceroy for having decided to send repre¬ 
sentatives to tour the States in order to clear points of doubt and detail and foi' 
pos^oning their tour so as to enable Princes to hold the proseut^consiiltations. 

The Chancellor then proceeded to emphasise the need for a united effort and said, 
“If we are well organised, 1 can visualise the possibility of creating a liaison for all- 
India purposes only with vested interests outside the States and largo accession of 
strength to this party later on could bo had from the landed aristocracy and the 
aristocracy of wealth in Britisli India. We could thus bring into being an All India 
Conservative Party which would exercise that iuiluonce in the destinies of this 
country which a party composed of stable elements always does in preserving and 
enhancing prosperity and healthy growth. His Highness stated that he had had dis¬ 
cussions with Sir Akbar Hydari on this point and was hopeful of the biggest States 
agreeing to co-operate with the Chamber in order to create an united party. 

The Maharaja of Dewas (junior) emphasised the necessity for not taking hasty 
action. He could not praise Federation for the simple reason that acceptance of 
Federation meant parting with sovereignty, however partial and hemmed in with reser¬ 
vations and limitations. It also meant giving a large portion of internal autonomy to 
the federal authority. He had not been ’convinced that joining the Federation was 
calculated to serve a superior purpose but on the contrary, ho felt that joining the 
Federation was synonymous with weakness of States and also of the Empire. ‘‘My 
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nervonsnoRs sticks to mo and persists,” lie said. Once a State signed tl^e Instrument 
of Accession and agreed to federate, it deliberately and knowingly handed over its 
sovereignty ai)p(U-taining to all subjects. He said, “Once the preliminaries are over, 
let tile pros and cons be weighed, the implications understood and the consequences 
ap})reciated. And after that federate with a clear mind and an open heart if that 
were tlie advice of conscience. Once we enter the arena, come what may then, let 
us stick to your guns like good soldiers and bravely face whatever situation may 
arise. Until then lot us not bo in a hurry.” 

From what he had been able to grasp of the question of Federation, His High¬ 
ness was more inclined to keep out of it than in it. Yet that was not his final 
considered judgment. Rulers had yet to got the draft Instrument of Accession 
recast and amended in the light of superior legal experience and knowledge. It was 
also essential to get export opinion on the financial aspoct of the problem. Apart 
from what was being discussed by the Conference of Ministers regarding reserva¬ 
tions and limitations, there remained several outstanding aspects of the problem 
which liad to he carefully examined. The Government of India Act had not been 
carefully examined suction by section and the several sections that would affect 
estates liad not been scnitiriised. Similarly the devastating influence of Federation 
over States and the iiosition of the individual federating States had not been properly 
ap})reciated. Let it not be forgotten that the Act contained 120 sections, practically 
based on similar provisions in the federal constitutions of tlio United States dt 
America and of Australia. Sections and provisions had been interpreted and com¬ 
mented on and a large body of judge-made law had grown iijion the subject. It was 
hut natural that when an Indian Federal court deals with cases arising out of 
sections of tlie India Act, it would be matertally guided by tliose precedents. The 
general trend of those tirocedonts had oxieudod the sphere of Federation over the 
federating States to the detriment of their individual integrity . 

The Maharaja of Panna said that with all the handicaps, Princes were masters of 
tlioir own liousus but under Federation, it would not bo the case. Entering the 
Federation meant coding sovereignty, their cherished possession. They could be 
reduced to the position of constitutional rulers. The Hindu ideals of Raja aud Praja 
were likely to be obliterated. 

Hu urgud the uxarniuatiou of the otlier side of the picture also as he did not 
want to scare Princes. Py agreeing to federate, they would for the first time he 
exercising inlliiencu in the Oovurnment of the country. British Indian parties would 
have to seek their snjijiort. It might he that they would be the first party to form 
the future Govui-nrnont of India under the reformed constiLiifion, but this w'as 
]) 0 ssible only if they vuro united. He suggested the formation of a parliamentary 
party of Princes wlio should send their own representativos to the Assembly. Tiifs 
would make the British Indian politician seek their support. 

Tlir Maharaja of Bikaner, tracing the history of Federation, referred to his siioech 
at tlie first Round Table Conference on behalf of the States Delegation and said that 
they liad offered to consider the question of joining the Federation subject to three 
essential conditions, namely (1) that India retained tlie British connection being an 
equal partner in the British Commonwealth, (2) that equitable agreement was reached 
between ail parties concerned to cover relations between the two Tndias and (3) that 
sufficient safeguards were provided to jirotect and safeguard the Rulers’ sovereignty. 
He urged that Princes should consider the unique nature of the Indian Federation. 
Tlie iiicture was not yet complete. Several patches had yet to bo filled. Ho also 
warned the Princes that if they lagged behind, things would go beyond their control 
and they might liave to regret the occasion. He wished that Princes would consider 
this aspect and weigh the pros and cons of the problem and ultimately decide 
whether it was in their interest to federate or not. 

Mr. Zutshi, Dewan of Rewa, said that his Maharaja from the beginning opposed 
Federation and still remained so. He suggested the appointment of three committees 
with experts, to examine and report on the financial and fiscal implications of Fede¬ 
ration, to examine the reservations already suggested by the Ministers’ Conference 
and to examine the constitutional rights of Princes. 

It was understood, the Dowan of Kewa circulated a memorandum among the Princes 
and Ministers slating that it was essential that relations between the Crown aud 
States should be defined (in other words, Paramountcy should bo defined) and that 
this question should he immediately taken up ^and settled before the States agreed 
to join the Federation, 
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The Detvan of Rampur supported the idea of Federation as that would give the 
Princes a hand in tlio Government of the country. The Conference then adjourned. 

The whole trend of to-day’s discussions appeared to favour the appointment of 
two committees, one to report on the financial and fiscal implications of Federation 
with expert advice and the second to report on the constitutional implications of 
the various sections of the Government of India Act. 

2nd. Day—Bombay—31tt. October 1936 

On resumption, this morning, a resolution was moved appreciating tlie work done 
by the Ministers’ Conference and recommending that the report of the Conference 
be endorsed. 

Khan Bahadur Nabi Ba/csh Mahomed Hussain, Prime Minister of Bahawalpur, 
is understood to Jiave opjiosed endorsement of the resolution as it stood. 

Sir P. Pailani^ Cliairman of the Ministers’ Conference, said that if the Conference 
did not endorse the recommendations, it would moan that the work of the Ministers’ 
Conference w'ould be a w'aste. Ho appealed to the House not to torpedo the recom¬ 
mendations. lie suggested that Princes should make them at least the basis of dis¬ 
cussion witli tliu Yiceroy’s representatives visiting States shortly. 

After a brief discussion, the Conference is understood to have adopted the reso¬ 
lution appreciating the w'ork of the Ministers’ Conference and recommending that its 
report might form the basis of discussion with the Viceroy’s representatives. 

The Naivab of Bochin moved a resolution to the elfect, without in any way 
wishing to modify the jirocedure laid down by the Viceroy regarding discussion 
between the States and tlie Viceroy’s advisers, that it should be made possible for 
States as a whole, through their representatives, to discuss with the Viceroy's 
nominees (not the Viceroy’s advi.sers, but special nominees appointed for the jiurpose) 
points of common interest to all States with a view to teaching unanimous decisions. 
This resolution was discussed at great length and adopted. 

The Jam Sahcb of Nawanagar moved a resolution to the effect that if a group of 
States belonging to tlie same region so wished, the Viceroy may be pleased to give 
facilities to reiiresentalivcs of these groups to discuss special common problems with 
the Viceroy's roprcsontativus jointly, for instance questions such as maritime interests, 
internal customs, etc. 

After this, U w’as stated, general discussion followed as to the endorsement of the 
first pari of the Ministers’ Conference report, containing 1() recommendations_ (addi¬ 
tions and amendments to the Draft Instrument of Accession). The suggestion was 
made that as these recommendations contained now matters which the Conference 
had no time to go through, the Conference should endorse only points common to 
tlie Hydari Report which had been legally tested by Hyderabad’s legal adviser, Mr. 
Monckton. 

The Maharaja of hika^ier is understood to have suggested that as the Conference 
had already decided to discuss these common points with the Viceroy’s representa¬ 
tives collectively, it was essential that they should go through them. His Highness 
urged the necessity to take a decision. It was pointed out that if there was diffi- 
culty about legal opinion on the new clauses they had an American jurist, Mr, Judge 
Warden, present at the Conference and he could help them. 

The Maharaja of Patiala said that they had met in Conference for the purpose of 
taking a final decision. It was no use delaying a decision. They had had six years’ 
time to study the question and no useful purpose would be served by delaying 
any further. . , , 

Mr. Habi Baksh Md. Hussain^ supporting tho Maharaja of Patiala s suggestion, 
said that ho understood that the Conference was called to give an indication—may 
be provisional and tentative—of tho mind of Princes regarding the scheme of Fede¬ 
ration, reserving the final “yes” or “no” till after the completion of the picture. 
Their Highnesses had plenty of material to come to a provisional and tentative con¬ 
clusion whether Federation was feasible. Section 101 of the Government of India 
Act gave sufficient ])owers to the Governor-General to sovereignty of States and 
their Rulers. The subjects whereon they jwere going to federate had been clearly 
stated in the schedule 7 and he asked in which of these 47 subjects they did not 
dilute sovereignty and whether it was not possible by limitations to safeguard their 
present rights in these matters. Federal finance was also sufficiently clear. There¬ 
fore, he urged an immediate decision, which may be provisional and tentative. 

It was then decided that the Conference should go through all the 10 points, 
clauseiby clause, and put its seal of approval on them. 

45 
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Thereafter, with tlic help of Mr. Judge Warden, the Conference wont through 
theJio points in detail and finally endorsed them without any change. 

Two Siih-Cornmitteos were formed by the joint conference to examine the certain 
sections of the India Act and the financial implications of Federation with the 
Maharaja of I’atiala and the Nawab of Bhopal as Chairmen respectively. 

The two expert committees are to submit their reports to the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes before the end of January and these reports will be con¬ 
sidered at the next meeting of the Cliamber. It was pointed out that in view of the 
a/>pointment of these two committees, the State.s have been asked not to give final 
replies to tlie Government. 

Winding up the j^roceedings, the Chancellor thanked the Eulers and Ministers 
for making the Confuromm a success. Ho added that he was happy to say that in 
the point of iiiimbci’s, keenness and output, It had been a record session. 

The Jam Sahch then pro]»osod the vote of thanks and said that all were grateful 
to tlio Chancellor for giving them a lead in matters that concerned them so vitally. 

The Raja of Mandt socondod the vote of thanks which was carried with accla¬ 
mation. 

Resolutions 

The following is the full text of the resolutions adopted by the Conference :— 

(1) As it is desirable that after the meeting of the representatives and the 
Viceroy, tluue should be another conference of Princes to work out their proposals 
in the final form, the Viceroy may be approached to kindly extend the time by which 
the States are requiied to send iu their projiosais to a fortnight after the next session 
of the Chamber so that the States may take advantage oi the occasion for collective 
discussions before they finally submit their pro[)OsaIs. 

{Ataharaja of Janjira jiroposed, Maharaja of Patiala seconded, and passed 
unanimously). 

{%) Resolved that a Committee may bo constituted consisting of the following for 
the j)ur})Ose of ascertaining the (inaucial implications of Federation ; 

Chirman-Conveuor, Nawab of Bhopal ; jS-incos Members : Maharana of Dhoipur 
and Jam Sahel) of Nawaiiagar ; Minister Members : Sir P. Pattani, Sir .loseph Bhore 
(Bhonal), Mr. Kaula (Jind), and Mr. Kotak (Janjira) ; Experts ; Sir B. N. Mitra and 
Mr. Manu Subedar. 

The limit of expenses Ks. 15,000 is guaranteed by Princes if funds aie not avail¬ 
able. The Committee is to report to tlio Standing Committee of tlie Chamber tlirongli 
the Chancellor i>y tlie end of January. Arrangements will be made to enable indivi¬ 
dual States to obtain advice Irom financial experts on their own ca os. 

(3) Resolved tliat a Committee may be constituted consisting of the following for 
the juirposo indicated below : 

Chairman: Maharaja ol Patiala; Piinces Members: Maharana of Dhoipur, Maha¬ 
raja of Bikaner, Maliaiaja oi Dewas (Junioi), Maharaja of J'anna, Nawab of Hampuj’ 
and the Yiivaraj of Limhdi. Minister Members : Sir Akbar llydari (Hyderabad) Mr. 
Abbasi (Bhopal), Mr. Araarnath Altai (Jainur), Sir M. Bapua (Indore), Mr. Manubliai 
Mehta (Bikaner), Mr. K. C. Neogi (Mayurohanj), Mr. K. M. Panikkar (Patiala), Sir P. 
Patlani, Mr. Survo, Mr. Thombare, Sir Mirza Lsmail (My.sore), Mr. Colvin, Sir V. T. 
Ivrishnamacliari, Sir C. \\ Ramaswami Aiyar (Travancore). Sir H. K. Shanraukham 
Chetti (Cochin), Col. llaksar, Sir Liaquat ilyat Khan, Mr. D. K. Sen, Dr. Ziitshi, Mr. 
Zaidi, Mr. Pawai' Kanwargain, Pandit Dliaram Narain, Mr. M. C. Sharma, Mr. Nabi 
Baksli Mahomed Hussain, Mr. Maqbool Mahomed (Sachin) and two members of each 
I'cgioual group. 

The work of the Committee will be to examine tlie provisions of the Government 
of India Act from the jioiut of view of States’ entry into Federation. Published 
reports of the regional groups will bo made available to this Committee ; the Com¬ 
mittee to submit a report to the Standing Committee ol the Princes’ Chamber through 
the Chancellor by the end of January 1937. 

(4) This Conference of Princes appreciates the work done by Ministois iu examin¬ 
ing the reservations appertaining to federalist items in Schedule YU and framing 
general reservations to tlie draft Instrument of Accession and recommends that these 
may form the basis of discussion with Viceroy’s representatives. 

(Proposed by the Maharaja of Dewas (Jr.), seconded by Maharaja of Panna, and 
passed unanimously). 

(5) This Conference recommends that the Viceroy be approached to consider the 
advisability of arranging that the general clauses, reservations and limitations be con- 
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sidered between nominees of tho Viceroy and representatives of States at some con¬ 
venient time about the dates of tho next session of the Chamber of Princes, to be 
settled botwoon tlio Viceroy and the Chancellor without prejudice to tho programme 
and procedure of the special representatives’ visit to States. 

(Proposed by tlio Nawab of Sachin^ seconded by tho Ruhr of Mandi^ passed 
unanimously). 

(0) This (Conference of Rulers and roprosentativos of States recommends to tho 
Ah’coroy that whero groups of States concerned so desire, facilities bo provided for 
special representatives to moot Rulers and represeiitati vos of States concerned 
collectively. 

(Pro])osed by Jam Salieb of Nawanagar, seconded by the Maharaja of Patiala, pas* 
sed unanimously). 

(7) This (Jonferonce of h'lilers and representatives of States adopts tho recommen- 
(latious contained in Part I of tho report of the Ministers’ Conference for in(;orpora- 
tion in tho draft Instrument of Accession received from the Oovorrimont of India. 

(Passed unanimously). 


The Indian States’ People’s Conference 

5th. Session—Karachi—18lh. & 19lh. July 1936 

The fifth session of the Indian Stales’ People’s (yonforonce mot in Karachi on tho 
18th. July 1936 under the presidentship of Dr. Fattahhi Sitaramayya. The following 
are extracts from Di'. Sitaramay>a’s presidential address. 

“The problem of th(^ States' j)eoplo in India becomes somewhat complicated in res- 
j)ect of Sales whej'o the communal aspect of the Indian problem forces itself to tho 
front. Tho Nizam rules over 14 millions of whom about 13 millions are Hindus. Yet 
Ihe State is a Mussalrnari State. Urdu is tho court language and tho medium of 
administration, altliough 7 millions are Andhras, 3 and a half millions are Maharashtras 
and 2. and a half millions are Karnatakas. In Bhopal the Nawab rules over a popula¬ 
tion ot 7 lacs of whom 11 per cent (77,000) are Muslims and 89 per cent are Hindus. 
Urdu is tho medium of instruction and administration. In Kashmir a Hindu Ruler holds 
sway over a Mussulman pofiulation whose agrarian grievances have given rise recently 
to disturbances which fortunately brought some redress to tholsufferors. When wo con¬ 
sider that there are near y GOO States of varying importance it can be readily ima¬ 
gined that the tale of woe must be a long one and may not be narrated here in all 
ds details. But we have enough material before us to realise that tho States of India 
which are designed to be tho Ulster of Federal India, constitute in themselves an 
underworld, the secrets of which would take years to unravel and decades to obli¬ 
terate. They are the vestiges of an ancient civilisation and must perforce disappear 
sooner or later like their betters of the past. At present they only constitute a 
wedge driven by the British between the people of India and their ideal of a compo¬ 
site nationality. Tho British Government rules this land by creating a number of 
divisions, some based on territorial boundaries, some on communal delimitations and 
others on differences in interests. Thus it is that, while tho Indian National Congress 
is striving to evolve and consolidate a composite Indian nationality, we witness the 
States and their people representing over a fourth in population of the whole coun¬ 
try, not being allowed to participate in that process of national emancipation and 
national synthesis. This is tho result of a territorial division of the couuti'y in which 
the States themselves arc grouped under seven heads, a fruitful source of jealousy 
and discord. 


Treaties with Princes 

To-day the Princes are claiming that they are internally independent sovereigns 
and their rights and duties are only regulated by treaties. If so, the British Indian 
Government can have no right to interfere to protect the Princes from the rebellion 
of their people ; there can be no treaties by which one nation through its Gov¬ 
ernment can oblige itself to protect an individual Prince from the rebellion 
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of his people to depose him or to ^ compel him to alter the autocratic form of 
ms Government; in fact there is no known treaty which imposes a})on the 
Crown, the British Government or the Indian Governmont such an absurd 
and ono-sided obligation ; with every obligation to protect the Prince n-om 
internal commotion, there is^ added, expressly or by necessary imp’ ation, 
the corresponding duty to investigate into the causes of <ho commotion and 
to rernovo them ; in spite of this indisputable position which is rocognisod by 
the Indian States Inquiry Committee otherwise known as the Butler Comralttoe 
(vide para 49 of their Report), every time there is trouble intlio States, British Indian 
forces are at once despatched to put down the trouble and tlie causes aro never 
investigated or removed. 

Again a treaty means -a contract or an agreement between one nation and 
another ; there can be no treaty as there is none known to International Law 
between a nation and an individual. It is obvious therefore tliat any treaty in 
winch one of the contracting parties is an Indian Prince is a treatly not with an 
mdmdnal Prince as a person but wdlh bis State which moans his people represented 
by him as the c 'Ustltutional head of tiie Slate, ft foIlow's ilierefoio that the 
people of tho States have the riglit to require or compel their constitutional lioads, 
the Irincos, to abrogate, vary or modify tho treaties or any terms thereof and the 
1 rinces have no right to maintain the treaties against tho wishes of tho people 
whoso representatives they aro. The Crown also moans not ihe individual sovereign 
of British Eraf)iro, but tho King in Parliament ; this has boon made clear in Para 18 
of the Butler Committee Rejmrt. The wishes of the people have never been 
ascertained or consulted during all tho discussions either by tho Jiincos themselves 
or tho British Government and if a plebiscite is issued, I am sure, there will 
be an ovorwiielming majority in favour of annexation of all tho Slates with wiiat is 
knowm as British India and pensioning of tho Princes. 

Again Para DO of the Butler Committee Rejiort lays down that tlio Britisli 
Governmont are bound to enforce any change in tho forms of administrations in the 
btates if tliore is a widespread and popular demand for Ihe change subject to the 
condition that tho Princes cannot oe eliminated altogotlior. Tliero is no reason 
therefore why if the States are so many independent States like Afghanisiau or 
1 ersia, the people should not havo tho right to eliminate the Princes and establish 
any form of Government they please ; but assuming that tlio British Governmont 
are bound to maintain the Princes and have tho right to do so, they aro, at any 
rate, according to tho finding of the Butler Committee, bound to enforce tlio demand 
for a change in the form of Government, provided tho demand is vide-spread 
and popular. 

Thqro is little doubt that to-day tho demand is wdde-sproad. Yet tho expected 
relief is not forthcoming. The fact is that no Government has ever boon argued 
into jiarting with pow’or or performance of duty. It is tho right of jioople to rebel 
against misrule, evoii as it is right of Governments to diang’ thorn for it ; but 
quotations of law have never deterred rulers from continuing tlieir misdeeds. 

Dr. Sitaramayya then proceeded to discuss tho intor-rolations between the 
States’ people and tho Congress, He referred to tho losolntion passed on 
the subject at the recent Congress session at Lucknow, that “tho struggle 
lor Liberty within tho States has, in tho vory nature of tilings, to bo 
carried on by tho people of tho States themselves” and said ; “When the Congress 
thus appears to decline help to tho States’ people the grounds on which it does so 
are that Congress-men would not ho allowed to set foot on tho vory border of a 
State which it should enter to render any such Jielp. Yes, but that itself is tho fight. 
No fight is carried on, on tho scone of di.spute. On tho other hand, when there is 
a cause of dispute, Mahatmaji’s strategy has always boon to narrow down tho issue 
but \yideu out tho Razmarg, so that tlio scenes of fight become many. Instead of 
creating various foci, shall wo say we can’t do anything because we shall bo refused 
admission to the one focus ? But really there appears to be a misunderstanding on 
the part of the Congress that the »States’ people w’anted or would want the Congress 
to light tlieir battles. Lot us hasten to clear tho mind of tho Congress of this 
wrong belief.” 

tMs connection Dr. Sitaramayya referred to the address delivered by Mr. 
Bhulabhai J. Dosai to the Mysore Bar on July 10 last year. Mr. Desai had given a 
professional legal opinion to the Princes, and this he did not do anew. “At the 
very outset, wo owe it to ourselves,” said Dr. Sitaramayya, “that we should 
unhesitatingly and unreservedly accept the view expressed by Mr. Desai in his 
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letter to Rajendra Babu, the PreBident of tlio Congress early in August last in which 
he stated, ‘I hold and I have always held that, if my opinion as a lawyer on any 
question were likely to adversely affect any public interest, I should not differentiato 
my position as a lawyer from my opinion as a public man for the purpose of 
justifying any such opinion. While in public life, I consider it right to exercise 
my profession so as not in the least degree adversely to affect public question or 
public good.” This statement embodies so healthy a dictum that it may well serve 
as a rule of conduct for politicians who are active pi'actising lawyers. On this 
ground then we have no quarrel with Mr. Dosai although the legal opinion 
ho has given is considered reactionary and retrograde from tho standpoint of the 
States’ people. But the unfortunate circumstance in this case is that Mr. Desai 
has implicitly adopted his legal view as his political view,—and that not merely as 
Ills individual political view, but as a political view he tliouglit fit to put forward on 
a quasi-public occasion. That is tho trouble and that is tho criticism so far as the 
States’ people are concerned.” 

Proceoding, Dr. Sitaramayya said : “Our mutual relations may now be hero 
summarised. India is one and indivisible, call Mt Provinces or States, call 
its problems politial or economic, call its organisations, Fconforcnccs or 
Congresses. Its scheme of Govornmont must one day bo a genuine Federation, 
—a pyramid ^ of States and Provinces with fia Central Government, presiding 
over the various States and Provincial Oovornraonts, the Latter enjoying full 
authority, based Jon tho principle of Rosponsiblo Government and built up on 
the plinth of roprosentativo institutions. To bring this about, a pyramidal scaffolding 
is built by the nation in which tho Congress forms the apex of a series of organi¬ 
sations connected with Trade Unions, Labour, Peasantry, Social and socio-economic 
institutions and tho States’ people. Without tho factor at the top the organisation 
becomes truncated. Without the factors at tho bottom it becomes baseless. Tho 
Congress is pledged to this ideal. If that is so, it should bo the equal coneorn of 
the India,!! National Congress to see that tho internal autonomy of the States and 
the Provinces is equally weil-socured for tho people of the respective areas. In this 
view, the Lucknow Congress has stated that it stands for tho same civil, ])olitical 
and democratic libertrios^ for every part of India. Why then does it say that the 
struggle tor liberty within the States has to be carried on by the poo[)le of tho 
States themselves ? It may bo that delegates from the States are fewer in 
number thau tliose of tho Provinces. But the Congress is equally tho Congress of 
the whole Indian nation. Its creed is equally binding upon tho people of tho Pro- 
yinces. The high principle of Satyagraba and its corollary of suffering has boon 
imbibed by the people of the States no loss than of tho provinces. In the general 
movement of Civil Disobedionco and Satyagraha, tho people of the States have taken 
their due sharo in common with tho people of tho Provinces and, apart from tho 
generalised movement of 1930-31 and 1932-33, in particular cases calling for Satya¬ 
graha, tho States’ people have made their 'own exporimonts on tho lines adopted by 
the people of tho Provinces, in isolated cases.” 

Concluding the President said : “The problem is liow are wo to achieve this 
supreme object, to free ourselves from the iiioubiis of those formidable powers in 
whoso tight clutches we have been caught up. If your object is tho same as that 
of tho Congress, your methods and means cannot ultimately bo other than those 
adopted by the Congress. Tn the history of the Congress are embedded tho expe¬ 
rience and wisdom of half a century, tho hopes blasted, the plans furnished ; and in 
it are equally enshrined the glories of success achieved through tho principles of 
Truth and Non-violence. People ask whether the Congress is not more a failure than 
success. That is entirely failure in the Congress and its work of half a century. 
Every day the Congress is turning a now sod of earth from under its feet. To-day 
it is engaged in tho complex task of rehabilitating Indian society so as to make 
Indian Swaraj a real blessing to its poor and starving millions,—not an aid to its 
wealthy citizens to hoard uu more wealth. Wo are now confronted with the problem 
as to what wo shall do at this juncture—copy western institutions to the modern 
spirit, harness in other words, the horse of modern ideas to the vehicle of ancient 
society. It is not necessary for every separate organisation in India to go over the 
sams ground again. The lessons of contemporary life, no less than those of history 
constitute a national asset which is the equal heritage of mankind. It is, therefore, 
the privilege of youth to begin whore age ends,—not to do it all over again. We 
have to traverse a long and weary path with the double programme of fighting tho 
enemy on the plane fixed by the Congress, and reconstructing national life on the 
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lines chalked out by it. Non-co-operation, passive resistance, Civil Disobedience and 
Satyagraha have been the phases ol evolution of the former; on the contrary village 
reconstruction, a revival of the dead and dying industries and handicrafts of the 
nation, a spirit of co-operation amongst the communities and an ideal of service to 
fellovrmen are the multiple aspects of the latter. While the programme of fight is a 
bilateral event, spasmodic in its outbreak and periodical in its timing, that of recons¬ 
truction is a process that is constant and sustained. The one calls itself into being 
all unawares like the cataclysms of nature. The other is a day-to-day pro-oocupadon 
of the nation which fosters'the high spiritual qualities of love and service that really 
equip the nation for the fight. And that day will bo a proud day in our annals when 
the States’ people and the people of the Provinces march no longer as the rearguard 
and the vanguard, but march together abreast of each other to their victory and 
attain their destined goal of Poorna Swaraj “with equality as the base and liberty as 
the summit and fraternity as the cementing factor, m wliich all aptitudes have equal 
opportunities, all votes have equal rights, in which the ^ought’ and tho diave’ 
are balanced and in which enjoyment is proportioned to effort and gratification to 
need.” 

Reioluliont—2nd. Day—19tK." July 1936 

Tho Conference concluded to-night after passing several resolutions. While 
favouring genuine All-India Federation, it was unable to accept the one proposed 
in the Government of India Act. 

The Conference resolved to obtain recognition of the rights of tho States’ peoples to 
equal representation with tlio people in British India on the Constituent Assembly 
when formed and appealed to political organisations in British India to abandon a 
policy of non-intorforenoo with intomal affairs of States and assert their rights to 
work for the establishment of democracy and self-gcvornraont therein. It welcomed 
the formation of tho Civil Liberties Union and urged the workei’s to bring to tho 
notice of the Union cases of justifiable curtailment of civil liberties. 

The attainment of responsible Government by legitimate and peaceful means for 
States as part of a free federated Jndia was decided upon as its creed by the 
Conference. 

Other resolutions protested against tho happenings in certain States and deman¬ 
ded enquiry thereinto and also protested against the curtailraeut of rights of citizen¬ 
ship in certain other Htates. Condolence resolutions wore adopted touching tne deaths 
of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, Mr. M. V. Abhyankar, Mr. Kamchandra Rao and Mr. 4bbas 
Tyabji. 

Hindi or Hindustani was adopted as the official language for purpose of the 
Conference. 


The Punjab States’ Council 

Tlie session of tho Fun jab Stales’ Council was held at Lahore for four clays com¬ 
mencing on the 6lh. November 1936. 

The Length of the session which excoodod previous expectjitions explained tho 
fact that many details came up for discussion and practically the whole field of 
federal questions had to bo surveyed. The Council had before it ]>rimarily the report 
of its Committee appointed three months ago, at its Simla session, also the Hydaii 
Committee’s report and the proceedings of tho recent Bombay Conference. It 
was understood that the unanimous recommendations of the Hydari Committee had 
been accepted by the Council, while on items whereon the Hydari Committee was unable 
to make completely unanimous recommendations, (these did not relate to major questions) 
the Council accepted the recommendations of its own committee with some amendments 
and alterations in the light of subsequent discussions on the subject. 

The session was also ulilised to explain and clarify individual difficulties of certain 
States with regard to some of the provisions so that Punjab States might be now in 
a position to ^ace their view points in a clarified manner before tho Viceroy’s special 
representative when the latter visits them between the 15th of November and 15th 
of December. 
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The Associated Chamber of Commerce 


Sir Edward Benthall’t Address 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
Associated Charabers of Commerce, on the 31sl. December 1936, in the Hall of Be^al 
('hambers Calcutta. A large gathering of visitors and delegates was present. Tlie 
(}ovoruor,5ir Jo/^n Anderson attended the opening function along with the Members of 
the Cabinet, the Mayor of Calcutta and the Agent of the East Indian Railw^. 

Welcoming the X^ceroy, Sir Edward Benthall^ President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, who presided, said ; “Ilis Excellency has come to us at the time when a 
great constitutional experiment is afoot, after a series of anxious and turbulent years 
and wlien the stage is ripe for great constructive efforts in the economic sphere. His 
comprehensive leadership and his sincerity in tackling problems which face India 
to-day have been universally recognised and are only equalled by his prodigious 
capacity for work.” 

Sir Edward next reviewed some of the more important problems facing tlie 
business woild to-day and specially mentioned that the year now concluding was 
memorable in the history of the Associated Chambers, because, during it, two of their 
constituents, namely, tlie Bombay and Madras Chambers of Commerce had celebrated 
their centenaries. 

Sir Edward characterised the passage of the Indian Companies (Amendment) Act of 
1936 as a landmark from their point of view. He said he could not pay too high a 
tribute to the l^aw Member for piloting through this measure—the most important 
piece of legislation to the business world since the Constitution Act. 

Ho also welcomed the appointment of the Railway Enquiry Committee which the 
Associated Chambers were aware, was dealing with a very diflicult [)roblem, as well 
as the visit of agricultural experts. “In my opinion” ho said, “the securing of the 
widest possible world markets for India’s natural products, combined with the dis¬ 
criminating protection for her industries, is still the wisest policy for India. Tha 
subject is too large to go into on this occasion. But while in our public decU ' 
of policy^ we at times, naturally appear to be looking at matters solely fro:». 
commercial and industrial view-point, His ExcellencY may rest assured we do noi 
fact lose sight of the fundamental and predominate importance of agriculture and that 
in the general interest of the country as a whole, apart from any motives of self- 
interest, wo shall always support to the full measures which we genuinely believe to 
be in the interest of agriculture.” 

Referring to the appeal made to the Associated Chambers by Lord Willingdon in 
1934 to assist in the problem of uneraployment among the educated middle-classes, 8ir 
Edward Benthall said that it was receiving the closest attention from the Committee 
of the Chamber of this province in collaboration with the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University and was equally to the fore in other provinces. 

With regard to the imminent introduction of the new provincial constitution, 
Mil E. Benthalll said : “While wo cannot regard the general financial situation with 
any satisfaction, we believe that there can bo no holding back now and that witli 
[uudent financial policies at the start there are fair prospects of the new 
Ooveimment of India Act achieving success. Our relation witli all Departments of 
the Government have been cordial and we look forward to equally happy relation 
with the governments of the future. Whatever the future may liold, we whole¬ 
heartedly welcome the continued opportunity for doing something constructive for 
the country which has given so much to us. 

8ir Edward Benthall also expressed pleasure at the presence for four successive 
years of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal and said that they realised with 
genuine regret that this was the last occasion on which ho would be able to attend 
the meeting. “Speakii^ not only as a citizen of Bengal but from a wider aspect, 1 
need only remark that His Excellency has more than earned our gratitude.” 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Addrew 

The Viceroy replied as follows : 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I thank you very warmly ‘for your cordial 
welcome. I greatly appreciate the honour you have done .me inviting me to open 
this meeting of a body so important as the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
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India. The organizations which you represent have their roots deep in the economic 
history of this country. You have mentioned the fact that it is a century this year 
since tlie establishment of the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Madi as and you have reminded us that while tlio Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce dates in its present form from 1853, it can trace its origin to a period some 
twenty years earlier. The members of the bodies whicli you represent to-day have 
a long and honourable history of achievement. The work which they have done has 
been of incalculable service in tlie expansion and development of Indian commerce 
and industry while in the field of public service the commercial community has at 
all times given of its best. 

“1 have listened witli real satisfaction to your president’s observations upon the 
Indian Com})aiiies Act and to the well-merited tribute he has paid to 8ir N. N. 
Sircar for the manner in which ho piloted that complicated measure through the 
Assembly. I liave been at some pains since I came to India to try to iiiidorstaiid the 
special circumstance with which the Act seeks to deal and I venture to predict that 
the ex})erionco of its working will fully justify your opinion of its value. 

“Your President has expressed your sympathy with the railways in their present 
difficult position. 1 can assuro you that tho railway administration tliroughout India 
welcome constructive criticism and any suggestions made for.the improvement of their 
linancial position will receive the most careful consideration. But 1 am told that 
daring the difficult period through which wo have boon passing, raiivvays have, in 
fact, received few, if any, helpful suggestions from the commei'cial community. 
This has been due, of course, not to any lack of goodwill or commousensc on tho 
part of the critics of the Railways but to tho very technical nature of the problems 
Involved. 

Though veiy large savings have been made on railways during tho past few years, 

1 know tiiat tho railway administration would bo tho last to claim that all possible 
economies have boon oirectod. The many phases of railway operation are under 
constant examination with tho object of further reducing costs. Railways arc abso 
fully alive to tho urgent necessity of iiicieasing efficiency and imnroving tlieir 
services to meet the changing needs of traffic. 

“1 am afraid, however, that your President has not been quite fair to the railways 
when he speaks of the railways seeking a solution of their problem by the easy me¬ 
thods of raising freights. In truth there is no more difficult method and it is the 
last one to which railways wash to resort as they, equally with the commercial com¬ 
munity, realise the importance of its reactions on trade. All the recent increases 
have been made utter the most careful examination and it \r behoved that they will 
not impede the free movement of traffic. No one realises more 'ban I do that chea]) 
railway transpoit is necessary for industrial and agricultural dovcluiimont. Tne claim 
is often made by tho commercial community that reduced rates will so stimulate 
traffic that the result will he increased earnings. Railways are always prepared to 
reduce rates, il by so doing, there is a reasonable chance of covering tho cost of tho 
reduction. But it must not bo forgotten that a reduction of say 25 per cent in rates 
requii’od an increase of 33 jiercont in traffic, merely to obtain the same gross earnings 
and about 50 per cent increase to get tho .same net earnings. That is a highly signi- 
licant fact which may not have been present in the minds of all those persons who 
have pressed for freiglit reduction as moans of enhancing railway revenues. Indeed, 

1 think that you as business men will agree with me that if tho railways are to be 
run on commercial lines, those who manage them must bo satisfied, before they em¬ 
bark upon a policy of large scale reductions in rates, that there is a reasonable chance 
of obtaining the nece.ssary traffic to counter-balance tho loss on account of the reduc¬ 
tion on existing traffic. 

“One word more before I leave this subject. You have referred in the remarks 
which you were good enough to address to mo to tho work of the Railway Enquiry 
Committee. The railways, let me say at once, are in entire agreement with your 
Cliambors in extending a welcome to Sir Ralph Wedgwood and his colleagues. And 
you may rest assured that in the responsible task which he has set out to perform, 
he can rely on receiving tho fullest co-operation from all railways. I am glad to think 
that as^businessmp you share may view that the composition of tho Railway Eu- 
quiry Committee is appropriate and that a body consisting of acknowledged exports 
18 best qualified to find a solution of tho very difficult questions with which tho rail¬ 
way adnimistration is faced at the present time. Sir Ralph Wedgwood occupies a 
commanding position in the railway world and 1 am confident that he and his col¬ 
leagues with their recent experience of a depression worse even than that which we 
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]iave had to face in India will be able to contribute in no small degree to a satisfac¬ 

tory disposal of the difficulties which confront us. 

“I am glad to think that the agricultural experts to whose visit you have referred 

will have with them in the important and responsible work on which they are enga¬ 

ged your goodwill and your support. 1 am glad to notice amongst all sections of our 
population an ever-growing sense of the extent to which the prosperity of commerce 
and industry is conditioned in India by the prosperity of the countryside. The culti¬ 
vator represents tlie bulk of the population of this couutrv and the reaction on in¬ 
dustry of his ability to purchase is immediate and inevitaolo. It is a comfort to me 
■to know that a body so I'esponsible and so important as the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce should be i)repared, as you have informed mo to-day, that they are i)ro- 
})ared to supi)ort to tlie Dill measures, which you are satisfied, are calculated to be of 
value to the agriculturist, whatever the nature of those measures. 

“In the remarks which you havt) made you have loinJicd on the problem of un¬ 
employment and you have rightly emphasised that that is a pioblom which is one of 
the gravest and the most depressing of those which confront us to-day. l^et me say 
at once with what interest 1 have listein'd to what you have told me of your approacli 
to tho Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and how much importance 1 attach 
to a collalioratiou of this nature between the employer aud those who are in a posi¬ 
tion to iulluenco the iiofciitial employoo. It is in tho collaboration between educational 
authorities and institutions and prospoctivo emjdoycrs that in my view lies the best 
liope of working out effectivo .schemes to deal witli questions of critical importance 
and urgency. I am well aware of the difficulties and 1 am not without experionce iu 
my own country of the problem of unemployment aud of its baneful and cruel effect 
on some of tho host elements in tho nation. Tho presidency of Bengal has distin¬ 
guished itself by tho active steps which it has taken to deal with the wliole matter. 
Much has already been done and if much still remains to do, that is not as a result 
of any lack of co-operation or of any failure to realise and aiipreciate tho gravity of 
tlie position on the part of the Local Oovcrnmeiit or on tho part of those who are 
in a jiosition in this presidency to lend thoir aid towards casing the strain. But 
when 1 address tlie Associated Chambers of Commerce, I speak to a wider audience 
and you gentlemen, who are here to-day represent tho interests and firms soread all 
over'india, J am coiilideut that the several provinces to which you belong can 
look for tho vliole-hoartcd and active co-operation of tho firms which you represent 
and of your Chambers of Commerce in giving any practical assistance to deal with 
unemployment and I feel sure that vour anxiety to take all steps on your 
power to grapple with it and to reduce the number of those wlio are at tho present 
time its victims is as great as is my own. I am indeed glad to think that your 
active support and your symjiathy are already enlisted in this great cause. The 
problem which is worldwise in its incidence is a most difficult one, but the extent 
of the damage aud .uiff’oriug which it inflicts must serve to stimulate us to greater 
efforts in seeking means wherever possible to remove its cause or at least mitigate 
its severity. 

“Discussions with representatives of the Japanese Government continue. 1 had 
hoped that it might have been responsible for me to indicate to you that agreement 
liad been reached but that is not yet iho case. 

“1 hear with particular pleasure of the good relations which have existed between the 
bodies which are represented here to-day aud the various Departments of tho Govern¬ 
ment and I welcome your expression of readiness to maintain the same cordial 
relations in the future and to play your part to the full in the now constitution. 
Commerce is and alw^^s will be an interest of tlie first importance. Its stake in 
the country is vast. The effect on itnemnloymont, tho effect on constitutional deve¬ 
lopment of the attitude of tho commercial community and of tho handling by that 
community of the great business problems that confront it cannot be over-estimated. 
1 would make one appeal to you in this connection and that is to do all that you 
can to spare the best men available to you to fill the seats which have been assigned 
to you in the new Legislatures. It is of vital importance that the business commu¬ 
nity to which substantial representation lias been accorded and which stands for so 
much in the life of the country should be well represented and I would ask you to 
encourage younger men of the firms which compose your membership to interest 
themselves in the great political questions of to-day and in the constitutional deve¬ 
lopments which are taking place m India. 

“All of U8 in India form part of a single system. Failure or success must depend 
on the co-operation of all of us and upon the giving by all of us of our very best 
46 
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to the advancemoiit and prosperity of tho country. I do not ovcr-ostimato it when 
J say tliat thoi’o arc few ways in whi(;h we can make a more enduring contribution 
and a contribution of greater value than by ensuring tliat the representatives whom 
you send 1o tho IjOgislatures are men of balance, experience and judgment prepared 
to take a broad view of the problems which come before them and to familiarise 
themselves with the constitutional background and with the major problems of the 
day in suflicient detail to ensure that their judgment on the political issues that 
come up for consideration shall carry merited weight. You mentioned in the course 
of your remaiks that the members of the Associated tMiambors appreciate that the 
seats assigned to thorn in tho Legislatures carry not only privileges but heavy obli¬ 
gations. That is a just apjjreciation of tho position and I am glad to think that 
at a moment such as the jiresent when the first stage of the now constitutional 
edifice by the introduction of the Federal scheme is not in my judgment remote, a 
body so important as that tlie representatives of which I now see before me, should 
be prepared to pledge itself to honour those obligations to the full. 

“Mr. President, before J conclude 1 should like to say to the members of this 
Association how strong is iny fello\\ feeling for them in the trials and anxieties and 
disappointments tliev have had to endure during the prolonged and severe depression 
through which the business community has ]»assed since 1929 and to voice my earn¬ 
est hope that the modest, ])ut as 1 believe highly significant, improvement in trade 
and industry now evident may continue to gain momentum and may come in time to 
constitute a major and widespread revival of general prosperity. 1 am the more 
easily able to sympathise with your anxieties and to share your'hopes and aspirations 
by reason of tlie fact that throughout the slump and indeed upto the moment of 
a.ssuming my present charge, I was myself actively engaged in business. 1 have as 
well experienced something of war and also of public life and I say deliberately that 
1 know of no sterner test of heart and head, of courage and capacity than that im¬ 
posed by a fieriod of rapidly shrinking values and contracting credits upon those who 
bear iijion their shoulders the burden of management in finance, in industry or in 
commerce and the duty of wardenship over funds invested by the juiblic. 

“1 am not going to indulge in any overconfident assurances of good times to come 
nor would you thank me if 1 were to venture any such thing. Indeed, there is much 
in tho existing outlook that 1 do not relish. 1 do not like any more than you like 
the rise of what is called economic nationalism with the inevitable debasement of 
standards of living which must How from its luthlesn exercise and with tho whole 
hurtful apparatus by w’hich it is prosecuted, designed for the purpose of inhibiting 
the international exchange of commodities, nor do 1 believe for reasons some of 
which I touched imon in a lecent sjieech to the Chelmsford Club, that this unfortu¬ 
nate tendency is likely soon to di.sappoar again. It is not, 1 think, [lossible to regard 
with satisfaction such jiart of tlie revival of husinoss as is founded in a widespread 
increase in the inanufacture of warlike material \ for quite apart from the hazard of 
war, there can be no doubt hut tliat this is a kind of activity whicli, when it is un¬ 
dertaken on tlie scale ajipropriate to the jiresent day requirements, must profoundly 
disturb the normal organisation of the trades most affected with tho very real pros¬ 
pect that when the tide turns those imiiortant iudutries may find themselves precipitated 
into a period of enforced deflation with consequences jirofoundly prejudicial to busi¬ 
ness as a whole. Hut if these are some of Hie reasons for a cautious evaluation of 
those signs by which we are accustomed to measure the performance and the pros¬ 
pects of trade and industry, it is my belief that there are other signs which give us 
good ground for hope, of which by far tho most material is that in many and diverse 
quarters there is to bo seen substantial evidence that business everywhere is travell¬ 
ing with slowly gathering speed upon the upward curve of one of those major and 
cyclical movements of trade which impelled by forces still too little understood now 
rise like a mighty tide to penetrate even the remotest backwaters of commerce and 
then again, for reasons equally obscure after a duo interval of time, subside to the 
heap from which they originate. If this indication of better times to come is indeed 
destined m tho not remote further to fulfil its promises. 1 need not assure you how 
sincerely 1 trust that India may share in full measure in any general betterment that 
may emerge. 

'“1 thank you again for the cordial welcome which you have given me to-day. 1 
am glad to think that on the occasion of this meeting I should be accompanied by 
His Excellency {Sir John Anderson, who, throughout the period of his aistinguisod 
career as Governor, has shown so close and so informed an interest in the problems 
of the business community as indeed in everything of concern to this presidency. I 
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am sorry to think that as you have remindod us this will bo the last occasion on 
which he will be present at the opening meeting of the Associated Chambers. Let 
me say again how greatly I appreciate the honour you have dono me in inviting me 
to address you to-day. 1 offer my sincere good wishes for a successful outcome of 
your delibortions and for a prosperity during the coming year which will be of 
material benefit to India and to her peoples everywhere as well as to yourselves. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Resolution or Lovalty 

On the motion of the President, the following resolution was carried : “The 
Associated Chambers of Commerce dutifully offer their profound loyalty lo His Ma¬ 
jesty King George AH.” 

Mr. F. A. Deputy President of the ALSsociation, proposing a vote of thanks 

to the V'iceroy, said that he looked upon His Excellency’s attendance at the meeting as 
an earnest of the Rym))at])y with which he w’as prepared to considor tho many diffi¬ 
culties and problems with which commerce and industry were constantly faced. His 
insight into tlie very core of India’s economic- problems connoted by his policy of 
intensive care for agriculture was evidence of his genius for government. 

Super Tax and Income Tax 

The hon'blo Mr. 0. 0. Arthur (Rengal (ffiamber) moved tho following re.solution 

“Tho Associated Chambers of Commerce note witli regret the delay by tho Govern¬ 
ment of India in fulfilling their pledge to remove the remaining SLirchargo upon in¬ 
come-tax and super-tax and expresses their anxiety at the continuance of levels of 
taxation both direct and indirect (hat have profoundly affected the whole financial 
economic structure of ilio country”. 

Mr. Arthur said that in deciding to put forward the resolution, the Committee of 
the Bengal Chamber wan not unmindful of (he grave difficulties that faced the Finance 
Member in framing the budget. They felt it necessary that (hoy should again refer 
to the incidenco of this tax, having regard to tho very special emergency circums¬ 
tances wdiicb originally necessitated its imtiosition. The country then was going 
through a severe depression and money had to bo found to carry on the essential 
services of tho country by such drastic steps as cuts in pay and by imposition of 
surcharge on a whole range of customs duties and income and super-tax. The 
Finance Member had publicly recognised the existence of this pledge and they all 
hoped that he would see his way to honour it in the next budget. Mr. Arthur added, 
“wo believe Sir dames Grigg himself is dissatisfied with tho high level of taxation in 
this country both direct and indirect and if that assumption is correct, there can be 
no point in adding difficulties to tho Finance Member’s unenviable task.” 

The resolution, which was seconded by Mr. F. A. Birley (Madras) and supported 
by Mr Hallsall (B^^iiibay), w^as carried. 

Exemption from Double Income Tax 

Mr. J. Reid Kay (Bengal) moved a resolution urging tho Government of India to 
extend to all liolding companies the benefits of the exemption from double income-tax 
recently conferred upon the investment companies. 

Mr. Reid Kay said that the Government, by a notification exempted from super¬ 
tax so much of income of any investment trust company which paid or would pay 
super-tax respecting profits out of which such dividends had been or would be paid. 
They still objected to tho notification because it confined suiier-tax exemption to in¬ 
vestment companies alone. 

Tho resolution was seconded by Mr. Hallsal (Bombay) and carried. 

By another resolution, Mr. Birley (Madras) asked that arragements with the My¬ 
sore State ho brought into line with those applicable to other Indian States and that 
division of tax betwoon the British India and the Indian States bo carried out by tho 
Bovornment concerned. The resolution stated : 

“This Association is of tho opinion that the pioceduro at present adopted in grant¬ 
ing relief from taxation borne on the same income in both British India and Mysore 
or other Indian States should be reviewed with a view to ensuring that no income 
can under any circumstances bear tax twice in tho hands of tho same assesseo, and 
further, that machinery be introduced to relieve assessoes in British India of the 
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necossity of making separate returns in each Indian State to which they export 
goods.” 

The resolution which was seconded by Mr. IF. J. Younde (Bengal) and supported 
by Mr. HalLsall (Bombay) was carried. 

Registration of Trade Marks 

Mr. A. K. G. Eoqg (Bombay) moved the following resolution :— 

“That in the oi)inion of this Association the Government of India should take steps 
without delay to enact legislation for the Registration of Trade Marks in India m 
Buch a manner as will give the registered user of any mark the right to immediate 
injunction preventing the use of such mark or any colourable imitation thereof by 
otners subiect only to proof of prior usage by the defendant in any dispute.” 

Mr. Hogg reminded the Government of India that the need for a Trade Marks 
Registration Act was to-day more urgent than over. All they were asking for was 
power to register. They did not urge that registration would become compulsory 
either directly or by implication. 

Mr. 11. Horsman (Hfipor India), seconding, said that all Chambers would supj) 0 rt 
the resolution. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. J. A. Edivard Evans (Bengal) said that rapid in¬ 
dustrial dev 0 lo[)ment coupled with phenomenal increase of im])ortK fjom the Far East 
had brought out tlu' uo(‘.essity foi protection to manufacturers and merchants of trade 
marks which they had established and for which they had created a steady demand. 
The legislation would ho a safoguaid for owners of old trade marks as well as to in¬ 
troducers of now ones. The resolution was carried. 

Standardisation of Weight and Measures 

Professor TF. Eoherts (Northern India) moved a resolution urging the Government 
of India to introduce legislation with the object of fixing uniform standards of weights 
and measures throughout India. 

Prof. Roberts said that a committee was appointed in 1913-14 which produced a 
comtu’ehensive report. It was suggested that the Government of India should by 
legislation lay down all-India standards to be adopted by Piovincial Governments. 
Such legislation should be of permissive nature, leaving it for the provinces to adoj)! 
them wholly or in part to suit local needs. 

Mr. J. S. Rgan (Upper India) seconding, said that tho systems of weights and 
measures throughout Inaia were in (;onfusion. Any legislation on the subjec't would 
permit a reasonable person for bringing the changes nocossar.\ foi univejsality into 
effect but unless the change was under an all-India law, it would never come. ’ 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherjee (Punjab), supporting, said that there was strong 
feeling in Nortliern India that theie should be uniformity of standardisation 
of weights and measures for assisting the sale of agricultural products. 

Hallsall (Bombay) said that not only would standardisation greatly facilitate 
inter-provincial and foreign trade but also tlio preparation of reliable statistics of 
agricultural and industrial products which was so important in tho national economy 
of the country. 

Mr. J. H, S. Richardson (Bengal) agreed with Mr. Hallsall’s view and supported 
the resolution. 

Mr. Birley (Madras), supporting the resolution, drew attention to the different 
standards of weights and measures in the various parts of the Madras Presidency. 

Sir Edward Benthall, President, remarked that where Emperor Akbar had Riilod 
Lord Linlithgow would succeed. This was an old subject and tho remarkable enthu¬ 
siasm shown would remove great many obstacles. The resolution was carried 

Marine Insurance Policy 

Mr. Hallsall next moved the following resolution ;— 

“This Association urges upon the Government of India tho necessity of enacting 
without delay legislation in British India embodying the provisions of the Marine 
Insurance Act 6, Edw. VU 1906, and of amending Sections 6 and 135 of the Transfer 
of Property Act, 1882, so far as they conflict with Sections 20 and 79 of tliat Act 
which provide for the assignment of Marine policies either before or after loss and 
for (he right of subrogation respectively. 

Mr. Hallsall })ointed out the difficulty in proving the validity of assignment of 
marine policy. Another difficulty was that assignment did not carry with it the 
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mere right of suit. The contract of marine insurance made and to be performed 
in India was not a negotiable instrument for the assignment of policy ana did not 
necessarily pass to the assignee the rights of the assignor. As for the right of 
subrogation, it was a matter which affected all insurance companies. The law in 
India was that whore the insurer had indemnified the insured, he was subrogated 
to all rights of the insured in and in respect of subject matter insured, as from 
the date of the casualty causing the loss. Mere subrogation did not entitle the 
insurer to sue in his own name as Section 6 of the Transfer of Property Act 
provided, inter aha that the mere right to sue could not be transferred. 

Mr. liaterman (Bengal) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. F. Birlcy (Madras) asked certain questions which were replied to by Mr. 
Halsall (Bombay). Mr. Birley, agreeing, supported the resolution which was 
carried. 


Protection to Indian Heavy Industries 

Mr. P. F. S. Warren (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding the throat to Indian 
industries. The resolution stated : 

“That this Association, having regard to the rapidly growing importance of thn 
heavy engineering industry in India to the economic welfare of the country, views 
with concern the uneconomic competition to which it is subjected by the import of 
steehvork, rolling stock, machinery and other manufactured produfd.s at subsidised or 
dumping prices, which even in those cases where })rotectivo duties are in 
force on occasion entirely nullify the protectiou intended ; and urges upon the Govern¬ 
ment to take steps to mitigate the crippling effect of this form of competition on the 
industry by every moans in its power, ami particularly by allowing a greater prefe¬ 
rence under the Stores Purchase Rules to goods of Indian manufacture in cases 
where the general {rrice level show’s such competition to exist.” 

Mr. Warren said that as Chairman of the Indian Engineering Association, the 
heavy engineering industry of India was not of artificial growth grafted on to the 
economic tree of the country but the natural outcome of the development of India’s 
unrivalled resources as producer of iron and steel. The of>ject of any Sfdiemo of 
fu’otectioa accorded to the nascent industry was to give it an op[)ortunity to develop 
sufficient strength to enable it to withstand foreign competition 'without continued 
help of such protection. There wore now encouraging signs that trade was irnprov- 
ing and the pri(!es affecting the hoa'^y engineering industry were regaining a 
reasonable measure of stability, but cases occurred where certain foreign competitors 
quoted prices in Indian markets wherewith the industry in India could not compete 
on any terms, prices which were so much below the general level as to make it 
clear that they must bo the result of some form of subsidy or dumping. The reso¬ 
lution, therefore, put forward an alternative recommendation which would go a long 
w^ay towards meeting these specific cases. 

Mr. //. A. Bateman (Bengal) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Birley (Madras), pointed out that a couple of years ago tariff of 10 per cont 
was imposed on machinery which was formerly imported free but it reacted very 
unfavourably on most industrial firms. This resolution was rather moving towards 
increase of duty on machinery and other engineering products because if it was 
necessary to protect the heavy Indian industry, the only effect of guarding protection 
would bo to increase the tariff rate. During the course of ten or fiB,eea years, 
there was a good deal of dumping, particularly from Germany and Japan and the 
heavy Indian engineering industry had been penalised. 

Mr. L. A. Halsall (Bombay) said that he could not support the resolution as it 
stood He agreed with Mr. Birley but pointed out that the principle embodied in 
the second part of the resolution was not desirable Ho therefore moved an amend¬ 
ment that in the place of ‘rolling stock’ the word ‘railway requirements’ be substi¬ 
tuted and the words ‘dumping and cripping’ bo deleted and that the words com¬ 
mencing from ‘by every means, etc.’ down to ‘exist’ bo deleted. 

Mr. W. K. M. Langley (Cochin) said that it seemed to him that the resolution 
provided for the increase of duties rather than discrimination of reduction. Ho 
supported the amendment moved by Mr. Halsall and agreed witn the remarks made 
by Mr. Birley (Madras). 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherjee (Punjab) supported Mr. Halsall. The President sugges¬ 
ted that the word ‘compensating’ be added after the word ‘subsidised’ and that he 
agreed with the remaining portion of the resolution as amended by Mr. Halsall. 
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Mr. Halsall agreeing with the President accepted the alteration and the resolution 
as amended was carried. 

‘Indian Companies Act 

At this stage, Sir Edward Benthall loft the presidential chair and Mr. Birley, 
Deputy President, presided. The meeting then toot up for consideration the following 
resolution on the Indian Companies Act :— 

“While welcoming the Indian Companies (amendment) Act, 1936 as a wdiole as a 
loasonable and desirable measure of reform, this Association considers that, in the 
light of further examination of the Act as it passed the Legislature and of piaotical 
exfierience in giving effect to its provisions, certain points require the early attention 
of the Government of India with a view to the passage of a further short amend¬ 
ing Act at the earlier opportunity :— 

Section 17 (2j—Kegulation 56 of Table “A” and Section 79 (1) (c)—This Associa¬ 
tion considers that Regulation 50 of Table “A” which must now, by Section 17 (V) 

of tlie Act, form part of the Articles of Association of every Company and is un¬ 
alterable, appears to be repugnant to Section 79 (1) (c) of the Act, as amended, and 
that an earley amendment by way of clarification is desirable. 

Hection 17 (2)—Regulation 78 of Table “A” and Sections (2) and 871—Whereas 

Regulation 78 of Table “A” must now by Section 17 (2) of the Act, form part of the 

Articles of Association of every Public Company and every Private Company which 
is a subsidiary of a Public Company and is unalterable ; and whereas such Regula¬ 
tion requires the retirement of all the Directors at the first ordinary meeting and 
thereafter one-tliird of the Directors each year, this Association considers that Regu¬ 
lation 78 of Table “A” is repugnant to Sections 83-B (2) and 871 of the Act, as 
amended, and should be altered to male it idear that Directors appointed otherwise 
than by tlio Company in General Meeting are not liable to retirement by rotation. 

Section 105 (c)—The Association considers that Section 105 (c), as introduced into 
<1)0 Act, will hamper if not altogether jirevent the mujuisition of now properties in 
('xchango for shai’os, probably interfere with conversion rights and prove seriously 
lestrictivo in other wavs to business development, and strongly urges that the section 
should be deleted. 

Section 277 (3).—Whereas Section 277 (3) of the Indian Companies Act as amended 
pi'Ovides that eompauios established outside British India must in addition to thoii 
balance sheet tile with the Registrar eeitain information as lequired by Form “B” in 
the Third Schedule ; and wlicreas by the Note to that foira the part’culars required 
by Section 132-A pi’oviding that the Balauc,e Sheet, Profit and Loss Account and 
Auditors’ Report of Subsidiary Companies must be annexed to the Balance Sheet of 
tho Holding Company ; and whereas tin* Corajianies Act 1929 does not lequire the 
Balance Sheet, Pj'o6t and Loss Account and Auditors’ Report of a Subsidiary Com- 
))any to bo annexed to tln^ Balance Sheet of tlio Holding Company, this Association 
urges the Govorninent of India that Form “H” should be altered either under Section 
151 (2) or by an amending Act, so as to jirovide that Holding Companies registered 
outside British India will sufficiently comply with the requirements of Section 277 
(Form “H”) if they annex to their Balance Shoot a duly authenticated statement as 
{irovided by Section 132-A of the Act, as amended, and also by the Companies Act, 
1929 showing how tho profits and losses of the subsidiary Company have been dealt 
with in tho accounts of the Holding Company. 

Section 91-A(3).—This Association considers that Sub-section (3) of Section 91-A 
of the Indian Comjianies Act 1913 as introduced by Section 46 of the Indian Com- 
jianios (Amendment) Act, 1936 is contrary to tho principle of secrecy which is 
essential to the proper conduct of business of any company and recommends to tho 
Government of India that early steps be taken to delete sub-section (3) and so prevent 
tho ill-consequences that must necessarily ensue from such a provision. 

Sir Edward Benthall moved the first part of tho resolution on the Indian Com¬ 
panies Amendment Act, commencing from the words 'While welcoming’ etc., down 
to ‘opportunity’. He said that tho object of moving the resolution in its present 
form was two-fold, (1) to record the general approval of the Act as passed and (2) 
to give an opportunity for general discussion before passing on individual items which 
they wished to review. With regard to the first, he had already publicly expressed 
his own opinion which he found generally shared by all those concerned after the 
passing of the Act that the Law Member to the Government of India gave them a 
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very fair deal. The present resolution merely recorded that in their opinion the Act 
was a reasonable and a desirable measure of reform. It was a positive statement 
and not merely a reluotant acceptance of tlie inevitable. They should carry out the 
Act in the spirit wherein it was intended, just as they had a^^reed to abolish the 
practices which were questioned by tlie public or were open to abuse by the 
people who were less jealous of the Act. lie believed that this was the only sound 
course to preserve the system with which they themselves were concerned. As 
regards the second part relating to the amending of the Act, it might seem asking a 
lot of the Government to bringing such an Act so soon after the passing of the 
preser t Act, but the Government would recognise that the Act was hurried through 
in its latest stages. The Act, on the whole, he said, was dealt with on a non-party 
basis and that the resolution was a credit to the Legislature. 

Mr. Ilalsall (Bombay) seconded and Mr. J. D. Ray an (Upper India) suported the 
I’esolution, which was carried. 

Mr. Bodge (Bengal) moved the second j)art of the resolution commoncing from 
‘Section 17 (2)’ to the word desirable’. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. L. A. Ilalsall (Bombay) and was carried, 

Mr. Hodge moved the the third part of the resolution commencing from ‘Section 
17 (2)—regulation 78’, etc., to by rotation'. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. K. M. Langley and was carried. 

Col. C. O. Arthur (Bengal) moved the last part of the resolution from the word 
commencing ‘Section 91 (3) the Association’, etc., to provision’. 

He said that Sub-Section B (3) of Clause 40 of the Indian Companies Act ot 
1936 was one of the most objectionable features of the 1930 Act. He opined that 
this new Sub-Section might have the most serious consequences not only on 
individual companies but also on the whole future development of the Indian 
industry. He pointed out that there was a secrecy clause in the agroement of 
most assistants and in the event of assistants contravening such clause, he was 
liable to insist dismissal. The proposed new Sub-Bection which they took groat 
exception made it possible for business rivals to have (‘asy access to the companies’ 
trade secrets. It was not unfair, ho said, to claim that the Managing Agents and 
directorate was just as much entitled to protection from the shareholder who was 
out for his own interest as the shareholder was entitled to protection from the 
directorate or Managing Agents. Tliat this protection was necessary thei'e should 
be no question. For the purpose of the new Act, he concluded, was to safeguard 
public interest and his intention would be destroyed if the management and the 
company as a whole was not in turn iirotected. They had considered it, he added, 
advisable to have the proposed resolution in the belief that it would be 
unanimously supported by all members and he hoped that with his body of commer¬ 
cial opinion in favour of deletion of the clause, the Law Member might be finally 
jiersuaded to act in the matter. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Balsall (Bombay) and supported by Mr. 
,/. O. Ryan (Upper India) and Rai Bahadur F. Miikherji (Funjab) and was carried. 
Tlie meeting then adjourned. 

Refolutions—2nd. Day—Calcutta—22nd. Dec. ’36 

Aiu Mail Service 

Mr. Balsall (Bombay) moved to-day the following resolution relating to air mail 
services : 

“That this Association urges on Government the early acceptance of the proposal.^ 
for what is known as the Empire Air Mail Scheme which provides that all first 
class letter mail between Empire countries shall be carried by air ; that there shall 
be five accelerated services a week in each direction between India and England ■ 
and that all first class letter mail shall be carried between Empire countries without 
surcharge. 

“That this Association also urges on Govornment the necessity of making arrange¬ 
ments to ensure that the benefits of the Empire Air Mail Scheme be extended to 
centres in India not on the through trunk but served by internal feeder services and 
that mails to or from sucli centres be carried by air in India without extra cost to 
the public”. 

Mr Balsall reviewed the history of the air mail pointing out how from the main 
rout to India, internal feeder services had been established to allow r^id distribution 
of air mail to important centres in the country. The desicion of the British Govern- 
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merit to carry all first class mail by air within the Empire without special charge 
was a step of equal importance. 

Mr. Halaall said that the British Government had now made proposals for an 
Empire Air Mail Scheme. It had been planned that from the beginning of I9;i8, five 
services in eacli direction should be operated between England and India. The sche¬ 
dule would provide for the journey between India and England within a period of 
three days as against the i)resenl time of five and half days. The scheme would, 
therefore, jirovide facilities for the rapid exchange of ideas between India and 
Europe. 

But, if the benefit of tliis scheme was properly to be realised in India, Mr. 
Halsall said, the internal air services should bo enabled to operate with frequency 
equal to the main services and to carry without extra cost to the public for distri¬ 
bution throughout India the mails destined for and orginatiug from the cities they 
served. He understood that the terras and (iouditions of the British Government for 
the establishment of Empire air mail services to bo operated by the Iraj)erial Air¬ 
ways to and through India were still under consideration by the Government of 
India. But no announcement liad been made to assure the public that the benefits 
oh'ered by the main air services would bo fully developed by distribution of equal 
frequency by Indian hlorvices. This was a matter of importance to all concerned 
especially to Aliraedabad, Bombay Madras and South India. It was therefore essen¬ 
tial that arrangements for distribution of equal frequency on the part of the 
Indian air services should be made when the British scheme was put info 
operation. 

It was essential also that the postal authorities in India should adopt a uniform 
postage rale for carriage of mail by air whorover services existed and that there 
should be no surcharge for the carriage by air in India by existing air services of 
mail accepted for carriage of the main air route. 

The Bengal Chamber supported the resolution, subject to its being understood 
thas wore it more expensive to dispatch letters by air than by sea, then the option 
should remain with the despatohor as to which route lie used. 

General discussion followed and it transpired tiiat the Empire air mail service 
was generally welcomed. It was not clear to many delegates to wlietlier mails from 
India would be carried without surcliage as was the proposal for mails from tho 
United Kingdom. Somo delegates voiced fear if it was the intention that mails 
wore to be carried by air from India wdthout surchage. It might be necessary in 
order to achieve this for India to contribute a heavy subsidy. 

The mooting agreed to the resolution being withdrawn until fuichor information 
was available as to the postage rates to be charged from India and as to the propor¬ 
tion of the cost of tho scheme which might be borne by the Indian o.xchequer. 

The same consideration applied mutatis mutandis to internal feeder sei vicus, Tlie 
resolution was withdrawn. 


Communications 

Mr. A. 0. Broivfi (Bengal) moved a lesolutiou regarding communications, which ran 
as lollows 

“That the creation of a department of Communications in tho Central Government 
be expedited, sucli department to include Railways, Roads, Civil Aviation aud Posts 
and Telegraphs but to exclude Inland Water Transport and Coastal shipping wdiich 
should be included iu the portfolio of the Member of Commerce”. 

Mr. Brown remarked that it was to be hoped subsequent development might bring 
the railway in closer touch with commercial tracts and would gradually educate them 
out of what appeared to be their present policy of incroasing the gross tonnage carry¬ 
ing at the expense of other forms of transport and the expense of tho great ports 
of India without regard to tho financial losses which they suffered by quotation of 
uneconomic rates of freight. The Government of India accepted the principle of 
bringing communications under one portfolio, but when the original resolution was 
proposed, it was urged that inland water transport and coastal shipping should be 
included in the portfolio of the Members of Commerce. The proposer held that it 
was an undesirable arrangement that the interests of shipping and inland water 
transport be in the same portfolio as Railways. 

Mr. U. N. Sen (Punjab) supporting, said that tbe Punjab Chamber strongly urged 
that for any new scheme that might be evolved for the unification of the Transport 
Department, no further expenditure be incurred and the new department be not 
loaded with heavy personnel. Secondly, the Punjab Chamber had urged that inland 
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water transport and coastal shipping be included. It was feared that if inland water 
transport was excluded, there would be no well-defined policy of co-ordination. Mr. 
Ben asked the Chamber to urge the Government that the Ministry of Communications 
bo inaugurated with the introciuction of Provincial Autonomy and not wait till Fede¬ 
ration came into being. 

Mr. R. D. Fraser (Burma), supporting, said that the Burma Chamber had pointed 
out in 1934 that the position of inland wator transport in Burma was somewhat 
different from that in Bengal and it was considered doubtful whether tho inland 
water transport of Burma would benefit by being excluded from the purview of res- 
ponsibiiity of tho Minister charged with co-ordination of all form of transport. Favour¬ 
ing the resolution, he hoped that this would not be taken as a precedent when the 
distribution of porfolios came to be made in Burma after separation. The resolution 
was carried. 

6a.lt Indtjstut 

The resolution of Rai Bahadur Upmdralal Das (Chittagong) relating to the salt 
import duty was carried by a majority, Bombay, Burma and Madras, not voting. 
The resolution stated : 

“This Association is strongly opposed to the indefinite continuance of the privilege 
of preferential tariff which has been of beneficial effect to the Indian salt industry 
as a whole.” 


Companies Act 

Mr. T. Chapman-Mortimer (Bengal) moved a resolution relating to Section 105 (c) 
of the Indian (Jompanies Act J930. 

The resolution urged that “the Section should bo amended so as to safeguard the 
rights of members of a Company to iiKjrease tho capital of the Company by issue of 
of further shares in such form and such manner as the Comjiany at general meeting 
may determine.” 

Mr. Chapman-Mortimer said that tho only effect of the section would be to prevent 
the manipulation of company finance to the detriment of some particular class of 
share-holders. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Halshall (Bombay) and was carried. 

On tho motion of Mr. T. Chapman-Mortimer (Bengal) and seconded by Mr. L. C. 
Buss (Karachi) and supported by Mr. Birley (Madras) and Mr. L. A. Halsall (Bombay) 
the resolution regarding section 277 (3) of the Companies Act was carried. 

Telegraph and Cable Rates 

Mr. Birley (Madras) then moved the following resolution about telegram and 
cable communif.ations :— 

“This Association views with concern the proposals to unify code and plain 
language telegrams and to abolish deferred message rates which certain Governments 
intend to make at the International Telegraph Conference at Cairo in 1938 and 
strongly recommends the Government of India to opj)oso them. 

“This Association urges the re-establishment of a four word minimum for messages 
and recommends that a now form of letter cablegram, to be charged for at a very 
low rate per 100 words, be introduced. 

Mr. Birley said that their objection for proposed unification of code and plain 
language rates was based on the apprehension that tho uniform rate to be chosen for 
these messages would bo higher than the existing rate for code telegrams. They 
objected to the proposed abolition of deferred telegram, because they considered that 
this class of messages Iformed the intermediary between ordinary cables and air 
mail, Their two proposals were firstly re introduction of 44 word minimum for code 
messages which they were assured, under-stimulate traffic and secondly, a new form 
of letter telegram should be introduced and charged at a very low rate by 100 words. 

Mr. Hogg (Bombay), seconding, said that all big telegraph users were believed 
to have amended their codes to suit the five-letter code word with its relaxation 
of restrictions on the ^composition of the word. TTis manipulation of codes had been 
an expensive business. The resolution was carried. 

'Short-Comings of Postal Dept. 

Mr J. Reid-Kay moved the following resolution regarding the short-comingB of 
the Posts and Telegraphs services : 

47 
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“This association is of opinion that immediate steps should be taken towards 
effecting all round improvement in the services rendered to the public by the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department with particular reference to fl) promt acceptance for 
despatch and delivery of telegrams, (2) more accurate service in the transmission of 
telegrams in order to prevent mutilations and (3) a speeding up of the services 
generally.” 

Mr. J. Reid-Kay recalled the outrage perperated on a Post Office servant in charge 
of the Berajganj Mail by which he lost his life and refered to the conflagration in 
mail-van of the imperial mail. He hoped that steps would be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of happenings. He pointed out that the system of telephoning the 
contents of telegram phonograms was working satisfactorily in the United Kingdom 
but he regretted that their experience of the system was not satisfactory. 

The resolution was carried. 

Telepuone Extension 

Prof. Roberts (Northern India) moved the following resolution relating to exten¬ 
sion of the telephone system. 

“That this Association is of opinion that in the development of the telephone 
system in India, it is essential that the necessity which exists for further extension 
of the telephone system in rural areas, bo not overlooked.” 

Mr. Roberts expressed satisfaction at the progress made in this direction. He 
drew attention to the backward side of telephone development in rural areas. The 
amount of business in the centre should be the criterion and wherever trade existed 
telephone facilities should be available as trunkcalls alone would soon repay the 
expenditure involved. 

The last line in the resolution was amended as follows: ^‘Telephone system^in 
rural areas where this is possible on remunerative basis be not overlooked”, The 
amended resolution was carried. 

Trade Statistics 

Mr. A, AT. 0, Hogg (Bombay) moved the following resolution on trade statistics 

“Considering (1) the great importance to the business community in present day 
trading conditions of the prompt publication of full and reliable statistics, and (2) 
the vital necessity of such statistics as a sound basis for the shaping of commercial 
and industrial policy and for the conduct of trade nogotiations with other countries, 
this Association urges the Government of India to undertake without delay the 
establishment of a Central Statistical Department on up-to-date lines.” 

Mr. Hogg said that the importance to the business corarnunitv in present-day 
trading conditions of the prompt publication of full and reliai)le statistical information 
needed little emphasis. At a time when a planned economy was the order of the 
day in nearly all countries, India had no sound economists’ figures on which to base 
her commercial and industrial relationships with other countries. The development 
of electric power resources and irrigation would bo inefit without statistics. The 
work of agricultural marketing ofHcers and of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and the application of the results obtained through their agency would be 
nugatory unless subjected to statistical scrutiny. Tho new expansion of insurance, 
and of banking and building, all needed sound statistics to ensure proper planning. 

It was notorious, Mr. Hogg saidj that the official export trade figures did not tally 
with the corresponding figures of imports from India published by European coun¬ 
tries. This was due to the system of exports ‘‘for orders” and to the large inter¬ 
port trade of the United Kingdom on continental account. In some years the dis¬ 
crepancy had been large enough to convert a passive into an active balance. It was 
therefore necessary that the (Government of India should publish the foreign Govern¬ 
ment figures as a corrective to their own. It was also necessary that India should 
have reliable and up-io-date information of the developments of her foreign trade 
with each particular country. Her present statistics, organised during a period when 
such figures were of little more than academic interest, were almost useless by 
reason of the great delay with which they were published and the fact that they 
took into account only ports of landing. An Indian Central Statistics Bureau, with 
power to co-opt and if necesaary pay for the services of experts in the different 
professions and trades would, ho felt sure, be a happy solution of many problems. 

The resolution was carried. The proceedings then concluded. 



The Calcutta ludian Chamber of Commerce 


H. E. The Viceroys Address 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech In reply to an address 
from the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta on tha 23rd. December 1936. 

Gentlemen, I thank you warmly on behalf of Lady Linlithgow and myself for 
your welcome to us and for the good wishes which you have been so kind to express. 
As you have observed, the time at which I have assumed the heavy responsibilities 
of my present office is one when momentous changes are taking place in the politi¬ 
cal and economic life of India. 1 am well aware of the importance of those changes 
but I can at once assure you that in discharging the onerous duties that fall to mo 
my first concern will at a.l times be that my action should bo informed by a lively 
sympathy for India and for her best interests. 

I heartily share your view as to the importance of improving the condition of tho 
masses. To this subject I have myself devoted tho closest personal attention since I 
assumed office last April. 1 would like to take this opportunity to say that in any¬ 
thing that I have been able to do to assist tho cultivator to bring about an improve¬ 
ment in his conditions of livelihood and to stimulate interest in matters so important 
as the improvement of the breed of cattle and the problem of nutrition, I have re¬ 
ceived the utmost assistance from official and non-official agencies alike and from tho 
press. The power of the press in matters such as these Is great and I am glad to 
think that it has consistently been need to such good purpose and that in tho efforts 
I have been making I have at all times had behind mo its ready and prompt assistance. 
I agree with you that Important as questions such as the improvement of the breeds 
of cattle and the problem of nntrition may be, they do not by themselves by any 
moans exhaust the whole field of rural betterment nor indeed are the activities of the 
appropriated departments of Governments in this country in any way limited to 
those particular objectives vital though 1 hold them to be. 

Thus 1 am in entire agreement with you iu holding that tho development of 
cottage industries is a direction in which further and valuable progress can be made 
but such study as I have been able to make of the experience in this field of other 
countries as well as of our own convinces me tliat the rapid expansion of cottago 
industries can never bo easy of achievement for the problems to be solved in connec¬ 
tion therewith, particularly that of securing a profitable outlet for tho products of 
such industries, are notoriously difficult of solution. Happily however there already 
exists in India a solid foundation on which to build ana I am glad to observe in 
many quarters a determination to promote whoreevor practicablo the establishment 
of cottage industries. It is only in the last few days that during ray visit to the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition at Lucknow I have had an opportunity myself 
to visit a display which bears eloquent witness to the interest which has been taken 
in the matter in that important piovince. 

The problem of unemployment is, as you are as well aware as I am, one the 
solution of which calls for the united endeavour of us all. The difficulties are 
great but I am glad to think that already some advance has been made and no one 
can fail to be impressed by the readiness. Indeed the anxietv of all classes of the 
communitv, to assist. The presidency of Bengal has particularly distinguished Itself 
by the Initiative and the energy which It has displayed in dealing with this most 
important question. Tho development of small size industries is one valuable way by 
which we can assist in dealing with this problem and I am glad to think that that 
method of approach has been tried and, as I understand It, with marked success in 
this presidency. 

You have dealt in some detail in your address with the progress of Industrializa¬ 
tion and you have drawn attention to a fact which I, like you, agree in regarding 
as significant, the fact that tho national income of India has been enhanced in a 
period of depression. 

On the question of protection I would say only that I am, I think, right in hold¬ 
ing the view that there is a growing recognition among Indian industrialists of the 
fact that protection, if sufficient discrimination is not exercised, may produce un- 
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fortunate eflfocts and that It is unwise to overestimate the potentialities which it 
offers for the reduction of unemployment. You have suggested too that a vigorous 
and comprehensive national industrial policy is essential and you have been good 
enough to indicate that the impetus might well come from the centre. 1 will only 
say on that point that to the best of my judgment the policy of the central Gov¬ 
ernment upon this highly Important question has been entirely consistent and that 
in that In the provinces Ministers who both under the late Act and under the Gov¬ 
ernment of Iddia Act of 1935 have been and will continue to be directly concerned 
with it have, I think, I am right in saying, consistently shown a full realization of 
the Importance of industrial development in all directions in which the differing 
conditions of Individual provinces make development possible. 

I observe with Interest that the seat allotted In the Begal Provincial Legistive Assem¬ 
bly to your chamber has already been filled and I feel no doubt that the representa¬ 
tive of a body with experience and knowledge such as are at your disposal can be 
relied on to play an effective part in any discussions which may take place In the 
provincial Assembly as effecting the industrial development and improvement In 

In the remarks you have addressed to me you have stressed the Importance of 

cooperation between Government and the people. I wholly share your view on that 
point and I regard it aa of the first Importance that cooperation should be of the 
closest. I am confident that you will at all times find on the part of officials of 

the Government of India or of the provincial Governments, an entire readiness to 
consider with sympathy practicable propositions which may bo laid before them 
for dealing with the many important matters to which you have referred and If 
results of value ai'e to bo obtained the friendly assistance, the interest and the 
cooperation of non-official character are essential. I know to what an extent these 
have on so many occasions been forthcoming but It is, I think, not inap- 
nropriate to the occasion of your remarks to say again how great an importance 

I attach to these considerations and how sincerely 1 hope that In the interests of 
progress of provincial development and of the solution of problems so fundamental 
as the problem of unemployment, it will continue to be afforded indeed In a fuller 
measure than that in the past. Without the ready cooneration of non-official ele¬ 
ments the best results can hardly bo looked for. Sucn cooperation is consistant 
with honest differnence of opinion on many major issues and indeed if in India we 
ai'e to make a success of popular government it Is very necessary that we should 
learn rather to concentrate upon points of agreement tnan to overstress the signi¬ 
ficance of matters on which some difference of opinion may have emerged. But 

as 1 endeavoured to make clear in the address which I broadcast on assuming my 

f jreseut office, even If occasions arise on which I do not find myself able to agree 
n ail matters with those whoso affairs I am concerned, I am prepared at all times 
to accept the sincerity and goodwill of those with whom I differ and 1 feel little 
doubt that this is equally true of the whole machine of govorumeut. 

1 am sorry that you should be dissatisfied with the attitude of my Government 
in regard to currency policy and to the composition of tho Railway Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee. Here again I fully recognise that currency policy is a matter on which differen*^ 
views may be held by different people and with honest conviction on both sides but 
it is also a question as to which it is well that the public in this country and the 
the business community in particulai- should be fully seized of the policy and Inten¬ 
tions of Government. Aa I recently Indicated in reply to the Madras Currency 
League the position is that in our considered view there is no case for reopening 
the question of the rupee ratio ; and furthemore it is my duty to tell you with the 
utmost plainness that there is not the least likelihood of that view being modified. 

As for the composition of the Railway Enquiry Committee, I have been concerned 
above all to secure a body of acknowledged experts and of outstanding ability who 
could bo relied upon to examine with entire detachment the important and for the 
most pait highly technical problems presented by the railway system of this country 
and to advise In the light of their great experience of similar difficulties in other 
countries as to the remedial action which might most appropriately be taken. The 
committee will, I am sure, be more than grateful for any views which may be laid 
before them by traders or others and for any expressions of opinion or for any 
suggestions which the commercial community of this country, or which a body so 
important as that which 1 now see before me may care to communicate and 1 am 
confident equally from my own knowledge of the high capacity and the great ex- 
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perlence of the members of the committee that auy such proposals or suggestions 
will receive the moat careful and sympathetic consideration. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for vour address. It has boon a pleasure to me to 
meet you here to-day and I am grateful to you for tlio cordial welcome which you 
have extended to me. We may not always see eye to eye on all questions and our 
difference of view may extend to matters of importance but we are, I feel no doubt, 
at one in aiming at securing that in the decisions which we take in the policy we 
advocate the interests as we see them of India and of her citizens shall be the 
paramount and deoiaivo consideration. 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

H. E. The Viceroy's AddreM 

His Excellency tlie Viceroy, in reply to an address presented by the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 22nd. December 1936, observed: 

I am well aware of the long record of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. I appreciate the extent to which it represents Bengali commercial 
interests and I am glad to have this opportunity to hear the views of so responsible 
a body on tho many important matters to which you have referred In your 
address. 

I welcome In particular your full appreciation of the importance of agriculture 
in the Indian scheme of things and the desirability of taking' all possible steps to 
ameliorate in every manner that may be practicable the position of the cultivator. 
My investigations during the period of the Koyal Commission on Agriculture to my 
work on which you have so kindly referred leave me in no doubt as to the magni¬ 
tude of the problem and of the difficulties, but I am oonfidoiit that with the willing 
co-operation which has so far been accorded to mo by officials and non-officials alike it 
will be possible to make a marked advance and in the next few years materially to 
improve the present state of things. Improvement inevitably takes time ; we are 
dealing not with a small country but with a vast subcontinent : the numbers 
affected run into tense of millions and it goes without saying that under such condi¬ 
tions the pace of the results must necessarily bo slower than we could wish. But 
you may be confident that I am personally concerned to ensure that no delay which 
is avoidable will occur in taking all practical steps in the direction to which you 
have referred. 1 am very conscious of the importance of the specific aspects of 
tho problem of rural uplift which you have mentioned in your address—aspects 
which need only to be stated for the difficulty of time factor to bo realised. 

You rightly state that the responsibilities which will bo handed over to elected 
Ministers under the now constitution will be very great indeed, and I am glad to 
see on all sides a realization now of the fundamental nature of tho change which 
has been introduced under the now Act and of tho real transfer of control and of 
responsibility to popular elected Ministers which it involves. Heavy as the task 
is its very burden will be the test of tho capacity of those to whom it has been 
transferred. But my own familiarity with the provinces of this great country and 
the men whom they had been able to produce leaves me In no doubt that they will be 
able to provide alike Ministers and representatives In tho new provincial Le^slatures 
who can be relied on to spare no effort In tho cause of India and of their own 
province and to approach the great problems which will fall upon them with a 
singlehearted devotion to the interests of their country. I am well aware of the 
diraoulties with which their new responsibilities may confront them, but these are 
difficulties which confront Ministers in every country In the world today. There la 
no country today which has a surplus of revenue open to expenditure ; there Is no 
country in whion the problem of unemployment is not great and serious ; there 
fa no country which does not have to face all the difficulties which arise from 
poverty, from underfeeding and from lack of marketable foodstuffs at prices within 
the capacity of the poorest in the laud. Those are the conditions which responsible 
Ministers have to face the world over and I am confident that Ministers will be 
found in India no less well able to grapple with them than elsewhere. 



Review of the Trade of India 1935-36 


Official Review of Steady Progreit 

“Till the spring of 1935, the Instability of currenolea was a serious hindrance to 
the revival of trade, though its effects were felt less widely In countries the curren¬ 
cies of which had either been devalued or had left gold. Since then, there has been 
a large measure of actual stability in exchanges and the forces of recovery have 
gathered momentum”, states the Keview of the Trade of India in 1935-30. 

To a certain extent, the review adds, the improvement during the year was due 
to re-armament, but more largely the recovery was based on a genuine improve¬ 
ment in conditions, there being distinct signs of Improvement in economic conditions 
in most countries. For the first time since 1929, the gold value of world trade in 
1935 registered a small rise of 1.9 per cent. The quantum of world trade rose by 
about 4.5 per cent to 82 per cent of the 1929 level, although it is significant that 
the gold value of Europe’s trade declined by % per cent. There was little progress 
made in the year in the mitigation of the trade restrictions in force in European 
countries, for, while in a few countries like Austria and Belgium some of the restric¬ 
tive measures wore withdrawn, now restrictions were imposed in others or the 
existing restrictions intensified. 

The international political situation during the year was distinctly worse than in 
1934-35, and though. In consequence, the tendency towards economic sufficiency 
received added strength, the course of recovery was not greatly affected as the 
improvement in conditions generally proceeded on nationallmes depending more 
on the home than on the foreign market. The expansion of international trade con¬ 
sequently lagged behind the recovery in domestic conditions. 

Agricultural prices, on the whole made distinct recovery. Prices of rice were 
firmly held in suite of a diminished overieas demand. Jute was on a much higher 
level owing to tne smaller crop outturn. Cotton prices during the year under review 
were also maintained well on the whole. The improved world demand for oils and 
fats was reflected In the higher price-level of most oilseeds. The prices of ground¬ 
nuts, castor seed and rape-seed all improved. Linseed prices made a distinct recovery 
in the last two quarters of the year. Tea, in its third year of restriction, made a 
moderate recovery in prices. Wheat prices also were better than in the preceding 
year. The price level of rubber also was satisfactory but the coffee market continued 
depressed. 

Industries in Indu 

Turning to industrial conditions, the review says that while there was improve¬ 
ment in several directions, there was deterioration In others. The cotton textile 
industry broke its previous record of production, but both external and internal 
competition wore severe, and in spite of prices being marked down, largo stocks 
remained in hand at the end of the year. The voluntary scheme of restriction of 
production in the jute industry broke down in the year under report and the prices 
of jute manufacturers declined. Larger overseas demand, however, absorbed the 
increased production of the year, a testimony to the general improvement in trade 
and industrial conditions. The iron and steel industry increased its outturn and sales. 
The production of cement also increased and negotiations were in progress during 
the year for the unification and control of the industry on its marketing side. Sugar 
production reached a new record and the Indian sugar industy is approaching a 
stage when it will be able to meet the entire internal demand. The problem before 
the sugar industry is now one of orderly marketing and the avoidance of wasteful 
competition. There was larger production of matches, paper, wheat flour, heavy 
chemicals and petrol, but there was a small decline in the production of kerosene 
oil. In the mining industry, coal did not show much Improvement, but the demand 
for mineral ores showed a large improvement. Non-speoulative industrial securities 
generally showed a small appreciation, but speculative industrial securities were on 
the down grade, jute and cotton shares, in particular, showing a dull record. The 
gross customs revenue realised in 1935-36 was Rs. 56.3 crores, as compared with 
Rs. 54.4 crores in the preceding year. 
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Industrial disputes during 1935 wore few and the number of workers involved 
and the loss in working days were tho lowest in 15 years for which statistics aro 
available. The strikes which accounted for the greatest loss in working days during 
the year occurred in the Keshoram Cotton Mills, Calcutta, in which about 5,000 
workers were involved with a loss of 119,000 working days, and in the Ahmedabad 
Textile Mills which affected 23,000 workers and resulted in a loss of over 93,000 
working days. 

Gold Expout and Exoiianob 

The rupee-sterling exchange remained steady throughout the year sustained by 
the continued export of gold. Fluctuations were few and the averge rate for the 
year was 18-3-32d. The exports of gold during the year amontod to 4,122,723 fine 
ozs. valued at Rs. 38,31 lakhs. Prices of gold during the year wore on a higher 
level than in 1934-35, The total exports, however, declined. Money conditions during 
the year were exceptionally easy. The continued exports of gold enabled the market 
to receive large supplies of funds through sales of stealing to Government. Call 
money was quoted at oae-fourth per cent m Bombay in September and tho rate practi¬ 
cally remained unchanged until December. In the first quarter of 1936 tho rate 
generally was half per cent on November 28, tlie Reserve Bank of India rate was 
reduced from 3 and half per cent to 3 per cent at which it still remains. In August, 
the Government of India issued a medium-term rupee loan for Rs. 15 crores at 3 
per cent and applications for loan amounted to nearly Rs. 30 crores. Treasury Bills 
issued to the public, which had amounted to Rs. 88,33 lakhs in 1931-35, totalled about 
70,51 lakhs in 1935-36; the average yield per cent fell from 1.58 to 1.09. The gilt- 
edge market underwent some violent fluctuations during the year at tho time of the 
Italo-Abyssinian crisis and the crises in the silver market in Bombay. The index 
number of the prices of 3 and half per cent Government of India paper stood at 95 
in Afiril, 1935. By July it had risen by 4 points, but there was a decline in the 
succeeding three months, 94 being reached in October. From November, prices again 
appreciated, and, in March, tho index number stood at 102. 

New Joint Stock Companies 

Of stock companies registered with an authorised capital of Rs. 5 lakhs or more 
during the year under review, six companies having among them an aggregate 
authorised capital of Rs. 53 lakhs, had, as their object, tho manufacture of chemicals 
and allied products. Companies for iron and steel manufactures accounted for Rs. 
15,75 lakhs, one company alone crores. Twenty-seven companies with a total author¬ 
ised capital of Rs. 152,92 lakhs were floated for cotton manufactures. Thirteen 
companies, having between them an authorised capital of Rs. 120 lakhs, were floated 
for the purpose of producing cinema pictures. 

CouBSE OF Prices 

As regards wholesale prices, the review says that tho price-level in India, as in¬ 
dicated by the Calcutta Wholesale Price Index Numbers, was generally higlier during 
the year under report than in the preceding year. From 87 in March 1935, the index 
rose to 91 in May and remained at that level for the next two months. After a slight 
set-back in August and September, there was a rise to 93 in October, and this level 
was more or less maintained till December. Thereafter, there was a relapse and in 
March, 1936, the index stood at 91. 

As compared with Bentember, 1929, there was, in March, 1936, a fall in the case 
of exported articles of 38 per cent, while in case of imported articles, the fall was 30 
per cent. Taking December, 1931, as the basis, there was, however, a rise in Decem¬ 
ber, 1935, of 5 per cent in the case of exports while a fall of 12 per cent was re¬ 
corded in the case of imports. In March, 1936, there was only a rise of 1 per cent 
in the case of exported articles, while the price level of imported articles fell by 15 
per cent. 

The prices of raw materials, specially jute, oilseeds and hides and skins, showed 
considerable improvement in the year under review. Both cotton and jute manu¬ 
factures were during tho greater part of the year on a lower level than in the 
previous year. In the case of metals, the decline in the trend of prices noticed in 
the latter half of the preceding year was checked in the year under review, 

Forkiqn Trade 

The total value of the imports of private merchandise advanced from Hs. 1,32 
crores in 1934-35 to 1,34 crores in the year under review, while exports, including 
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re-exports, advanced by Rs. 9 crores to 164 crores. The visible balance of trade 
in merchandise and treasure in 1935-36 was in favour of India to the extent of 
Rs. 67 crores, as compared with Rs. 76 crores in 1934-35. The transactions in 
treasure of private account resulted in a next export of treasure amounting to 
Rs. 36 and one third crores, as against Rs. 53 one half crores in the preceding year. Net 
exports of ^Id amounted to Rs 37 one third crores, while silver showed a net 
import of Rs 9 one fourth crores. Net exports of currency notes amounted to 
Rs. 29 lakhs. 

Imports 

Among the important articles of import, cotton manufactures of all kinds 
showed a decline of Rs. 73 lakhs In value. Imports of cotton piecogoods declined 
by Rs. 1,15 lakhs ; but the loss was partly made up by larger imports of cotton 
twist and yarn. The total quantity of piecegoods imported, however, actually 
increased from 944 million yards to 947 million vards. The most noticeable 
feature of the year’s trade in cotton piecegoods was the striking advance made by 
Japan in all branches, notably in printed and grey goods. The share of the United 
Kingdom declined correspondingly. Not less striking was Japan’s advance in the 
imports of cotton twist and yarn. The total quantity imported increased by JO and 
a half million lbs. or 31 per cent to 44 and a naif million lbs., and most of this 
increase was absorbed by Japan. There was a decline in the imports of artificial 
silk yarn, piecegoods of artinoial silk mixed with other materials and wollen piece- 
goods. On the other hand, imports of artificial silk piece-goods showed a further 
improyeixont and the increase under this head in the last two years was sufficient 
to offset the decline in the imports of silk piecegoods and piecegoods of silk or arti¬ 
ficial silk mixed with other materials. Imports of raw wool, raw silk and silk yarn 
were all maintained. Imports of all articles of artificial silk in the year under 
reyiew were valued at Rs. 3,16 lakhs as against Rs. 3,59 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Raw silk and silk manufactures of all kinds declined by Rs. 59 lakhs to Rs. 3,78 
lakhs, while raw wool and woollen manufactures had a total recorded value of 
Rs. 3,79 lakhs, which was 1,08 lakhs less than In 1934-35. In respect of all these 
articles, Japan continued to be the most important source of supply. 

In the “Metals” group, there was a pronounced improvement in the imports of 
iron and steel materials. The total quantity imported rose by 32 per cent to 446,000 
tons, the value of the imi)ort8 rising by 13 per cent to Rs. 7,20 lakhs. All the 
important descriptions, except steel bars, showed noticeable improvement. The 
United Kingdom, which retained the largest share of the trade, lost some ground 
relatively to the competing countries. There was a noticeable advance in the 
imports from Germany. Imports from Japan, though relatively small, also made 
further headway. There was a general improvement in the imports of machinery 
and millwork, the total value improving by Rs. 1 crore. Imports of metals, other 
than iron or steel, of which a large portion consists of metals in the semi-manu¬ 
factured state, showed in the aggregate some decline owing to smaller imports of 
mixed or yellow metal and copper shoots. Imports of motor cars, which had shown 
a marked increase in 1934*35, showed a fall in the year under review. The tot'll 
number Imported in 1935-36 was 13,590 as against 14,434 in the preceding year. A. 
similar falling off in demand was noticed in the case of motor omnibuses aud lorries. 
Wireless instruments and apparatus showed a largo improvement. Under the “Mineral 
Oils”, while imports of kerosene declined, those of fuel oils and petroleum improved. 
Imports of cigarettes and cigars showed small increases, but those of unmanufactured 
tobacco and tobacco for pipes and cigarettes declined. 

Trend of Exports 

On the export side, there was some decline in the demand for Indian cotton, the 
shipments during the year totalling 3.397,000 bales with a recorded value of Rs, 33,77 
lakhs, the fall as compared with the preceding year being 93,000 bales in quantity 
and Rs. 1,18 lakhs in value. The shrinkage in exports was primarily due to lesser 
demand from Japan whioh took 1,759,000 Dales, or 2,95,000 bales less than in 1934-35. 
The larger use of Indian cotton in Lancashire was reflected in the increased off-take of 
the United Kingdom. In 1935-36, the U. K. took 456,162 bales, which was 109,000 bales 
more than in 1934-35. The average declared value per ton of cotton exported in 1935-36 
was Rs. 556-13-4 as against Rs. 560-12-11 in 1934-35. Exports of Indian piece-goods 
showed some improvement, while foreign demand for raw jute continued to increase 
and the exports during the year totalled 771,000 tons, an increase of 19,000 tons, as 
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compared with 1934-35 and of 23,000 tons as compared with 1333-34. Owing mainly 
to restriction on the 1935 crop, much higher prices were realised, the average 
declared value of the exports in 1935-36 being Ks. 177-11-5 per ton as comparea 
with Rs. 144-7-6 in 1934-35. The quantity of tea exported declined from 325 mil^on 
lbs. to 312 and a half million lbs. as a result of reduced export allotment. The 
recorded value of exports in 1935-36 was Rs. 19.8 crores as compared with Rs. 20.1 
crores in 1934-35. Exports of food grains and flour showed a decline. The total 
value recorded under this group, however, rose from 11,84 lakhs to 12,41 lakhs owing 
to tho higher price of rice. Exports of metals and ores showed a striking improve¬ 
ment. Raw wool also had a better market. Exports of castor seed declined in 
quantity while tho recorded value showed an increase. The trade in hides and skins 
showed better results in sjtito of a decline in tiio demand for tanned goat skins. 

The volume of exports, as compared with l9:i7-28, was at its lowest in 1933-33, 
while that of imports showed tho greatest decline iu 1931-32. Since then both imports 
and exports have recovered, but while in tho case of exports there lias been a con¬ 
tinuous improvement from 1933-34, imports, which made an earlier recovery, declined 
sharply in volume in 1933-34. In tho last two years both imports and exports have 
advanced and tho volume of exports is now about 12 per cent Isss than the pre- 
depression level of 1027-28, while the volume of imports is about 13 per cent less. 
As compared with 1932-33, exports have recovered by 18 per cent ; imports have 
improved by 23 per cent from tlie 1931-32 level. 

Since 1933-34, ex(»ort prices have shown a relative improvement, while downward 
trend of import prices continues. The price-levels of exported and imported articles 
are thus adjusting themselves more closely. This feature is due to the increase 
in the price of foodstuffs and raw materials, which may be regarded as one of the 
most conspicuous feature of the geuoral recovery. To a certain extent, control of 
production was also responsible for raising tho prices of raw materials. In the case 
of manufactures, industrial equipment has been greatly improved in recent years—a 
useful feature iu a period of depression—and manufacturing costs have been brought 
down. This, combined with the keen trade competition in a restricted world-market, 
have tended tr) reduce the prices of manufactured articles. The barter terms ol trade 
show that a deiinito improvement has occurred since 1932-33. Merchandise lor mer¬ 
chandise, India is now getting only 8 per cent le.ss of imports in exchange for her 
exports, as compared with 1927-28. 


Development of Industries in India 

A Review of Pa»t Seven Yeart 

The following arc extracts from a press note issued by the department of Indus¬ 
tries and Labour, Oovernmeut of India in October 1936 : — 

A review of tho efforts that have been and are being made by Governments 
to stimulate the industries of India, the condition of which vitally affects the standard 
of living throughout tho country, is published today. The review, which is one of a 
series of bulletins issued by the Industries and Labour department of the Government 
of India, takes tho form of a report on ‘State Action in Respect of Industries.' It 
covers seven years fiom 1928 to 1935. . 

In dealing with general industrial policy, tho raviewjpoints out that at tho beginning 
of these eight years the central Government, though deprived of tho responsibility 
for industrial development under the reformed constitution, had, broadly speaking, 
obtained through tariffs extensive powers for assisting the economic position of 
industries. 

The provinces, on the other hand, had in theory almost unlimited powers to assist 
industries, but their financial resources, their technical equipment and the difficulty 
of dealing with industries of all-India importanco on a provincial scale contributed 
to confine their activities largely to the loss organized forms of industries. 

Coming to the important question of the development of cottage industries, the 
review states regarding textiles : i. n 

‘The extent and importance of the handloom industry in India are not 
appreciated. The following figures taken from the report of the Cotton Textile Tariff 
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Board published iu 1932 and tlie census tables of 1931 respectively give approximate 
estimates : 

No. 

Handlooms ... ... 1,984,950 

AVorkors engaged in cotton and silk weaving and spinning 2,575,000 

‘The consumption of cotton 'yarns by handloora weavers in the Presidency of 
Madras from April to October 1933 was about 42.7 million pounds, while the value 
of the annual production of the Benares weavers alone is estimated at Rs. 1 and 
one-fourtli crores. Even in a smaller and less developed province like Assam, hand- 
looms consume about 12 million j)Ounds of yarns every year, which is woven into 
cloth valued at about Us. 2 crores and aggregating in lengtli about 27,0C^ miles.’ 
Brief indications are given of the way in which training and demonstration parties 
have succeeded iu various provinces in assisting the industry 

The Government of India decided to spend about Rs. 5 lakhs every year for five 
years in developing the industry. Bcliemes were formulated and discussed at the 
.sixth Industries Conference in .luly, 1934. 

Commenting on those schemes, which provide for improvements in marketing, 
appointment of technical e.xperts and supply of materials on cheap rates, the review 
statoB : 

‘The progress achieved in these schemes during the short period since their 
inception is encouraging. The necessary staff has been appointed in most of the 
provinces. The organizations through which it is proposed to carry on work have 
also been set up. In the United Provinces, 15 special investigators have been 
appointed, each in charge of two to four districs in order to carry out a preliminary 
survey of the whole industry in the province. In Madras, the necessary preliminary 
arrangements for the supply of raw materials have been concluded. Iii Bihar and 
Orissa, sepaiato sections of a now organization, dealing with manufacturing, finishing 
and marketing have been set up, each in charge of a qualified technical assistant.’ 

Similar action was taken by the Government of India witli a view to assisting 
the silk industry in India, a gJ'ant of Rs. 1 lakh a year for five years from 1935- 
1940 beibg made. An imperial Sericultural Committee was set up* and met in New 
Delhi in 1935, when schemes submitted by local Governments were scrutinized. 
All the approved schemes are now in operation and allotments have been made 
to Madras, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and Burma. 

More recently the Government has taken an important step to aid the cottage 
and small scale woollen industries by making a special grant of Rs. 5 lakhs to be 
spread over five years, and a Wollen Industry Committee has boon set up to advise 
the Government of India on the question of allotmonts. 

Substantial assistance has been given by the Indian Stores department by purcha- 
chasing cottage industries’ products, for example, cutlery, locks, stable gear, uni- 
foims, crockery, i)Ostal bags, etc. 

Attention has also been devoted by research workers in different provinces to 
button-making, bee-keeping, bangle-making, woollen blankets, soap-making, improved 
glass and pottery manufacture, and a host of other articles. 

The evolution of services giving information about industry and trade generally 
and the provision of technical assistance has progressed rapidly and is becoming 
more and more valuable. Publications for the dissemination of commercial intelli¬ 
gence have become numerous, while useful surveys of different industries are being 
increasingly undertaken. 

The period under review is remarkable for tho successful efforts made by the 
Governments of Madras, the Punjab, and the United Provinces to develop the 
hydro-electric resources of tho country. This has resulted in factories being set up 
to utilize local materials and the provision of cheap power to industrial consumers. 

A chapter in the review deals with tho question of financial assistance from the 
8tate for the development of industries and speaking of Madras, the conclusion 
reached is,—‘There is thus no indication that industrial development in the province 
has been stimulated to any appreciable extent by the grant of State aid, either under 
the Act as it stood before amoiidraent or after trie introduction of the new concessions 
by amending Acts’. Again, a scheme for the supply of textile appliances on the 
hire-purchase system proved disappointing. A summary is given of the results of 
loans made by other provincial Governments, which show that in some oases the 
hire-purchase system has worked satisfactorily. 

Another important industrial activity of Government’s has been the setting up of 
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pioneer factories. Among the manufactures pioneered in this way are soap, ink 
powders and paint. These factories are primarily for the purpose of training workers 
and proving that opportunities exist for private enterprise. 

One of the most recent developments has been the establishment of the Industrial 
Research Bureau by the Government of India, which has already undertaken a heavy 
programme of work and is contributing valuable observations on industrial 
metnods. 

Two chapters are devoted to a picture of the various fiscal measures for the 

assistance of Indian industry. In this section of the review the most important 

items dealt with are iron and steel, cotton and other textiles, and sugger each of 
which is efficiently treated. Among other articles receiving protection are ;—paper, 
salt, matches, wheat, silver thread and wire, silver plate and like manufactures, 

magnesium chloride. The removal of certain tariff anomalies on the recommendation 

of the Tariff Board also proved of great assistance to industry. 

The review closes with a chapter on the general policy followed by Government of 
affording all possible encouragement to the development of industries in India by 
showing a definite preference in making purchases for articles of indigenous 
manufacture. 

Departments of the Government of India, or officers specially authorised, may, 
when they are satisfied that such measure is justified, allow a limited degree of 
preference in respect of price to articles produced oi manufactured in India 
either wholly or in part. 

The department has also assisted Indian industries by persuading indentors to 
have recourse to indigenous sources of supply whenever it was found that products 
were obtainable of suitable quality at a competitive price in India. 

Another useful activity, from the point of view of Indian industry, has been the 
organisation of an exhibition of Indian manufactures in the imperial secretariat 
buildings. New Delhi, for bringing prominently to the notice of intending authorities 
and the general public the standard of quality attained in certain industries. Manu¬ 
facturers are showing an increasing interest m the exhibition, which includes a wide 
range of textile, engineering and miscellanoufl stores, and is fairly representative 
of the various classes of indigenous articles purchased by the department for Gov¬ 
ernments. 

As a result of the facilities offered by the Indian Stores department for the 
purchase of stores in India, the Government of Ceylon, Malaya and the Union of 
South Africa placed orders with Indian firms. 

A similar policy has been followed by the Railway Board in the purchase of 
stores by and on behalf of railways. Price preferences have been allowed in favour 
of indigenous material and tenders for stores required by State-managed railways 
are invited under the rupee tender system. 

Recently, revised rules wore issued regulating the purchase of stationary and 
printing stores by departments under the Government of India. Indian mills are now 
supplying over 95 percent of the paper required by Government and can comj)ote 
with foreign firms in the quality of the paper supplied. 

Indian concerns have also, in consequonco of Government encouragement, been 
able to supply over 75 per cent, of rag paper for permanent records, ivory finish 
paper, antique cream laid paper and envelops, which used to be obtained wholly 
ana abroad some years ago. The average values of purchases of Indian paper 
and!of paper purchased through the Director-General, Indian Stores department, 
Lon'don, during the six years 1928-29 to 1933-35 were Ks. 42 lakhs and Ks. 1 
lakh respectively per annum, and the value of the paper purchased through the 
London agency fell from Rs. 1,72,000 in 1928-29 to Rs. 14,000 in 1935-30. 


Irrigation in India 1934-35 

Official Statistical Review 

A statistical review published from Simla, dated the 21st. September 1936 shows 
that among all the wonders of India its irrigation system must rank foremost from all 
points of view—engineering, economic, agricultural, and nation-building. This statis- 
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tioal review is that of irrigation in India for 1934-35, issued by the Industries and 
Labour Department of the Government of India, which summarises very briefly tho 
returns ana progress throughout the provinces. 

The achievements of irrigation engineers in India can be vividly summed up in a 
few sentences (says a press note issued by the Department of Industries and Labour, 
Government of India). 

(a) The area uncier irrigation by Government Works alone totalled 29,^8,000 
acres, nearly a seventh of the whole area under crops in British India. This is even 
more remarkable when it is remembered that crops on irrigated land are better and 
more nutritive than those relying upon natural water supjjlios. 

(b) The total capital outlay, direct or indirect on irrigation and navigation works, 
including works under construction, is Rs. 15,0S9 lakhs. 

(c) with a gross revenue for the year of Rs. 1,234 lakhs and working expenses 
of Rs. 492 lakhs, the net return on capital comes to the satisfactory figure of 4.9 
per cent, (though the Sukkur Barrage yielded no revenue this year and the Cauvery 
Mettur System only Rs. 598,000). 

(d) In additionj India may bo said to have bouotitod generally to the extent of 
Rs. 9,111 lakhs, this being the estimated value of crojis from areas receiving State 
irrigation. 

Towards this unique record numerous systems tlironghout British India have 
contributed. For example, in this review details are given of approximately 110 
works classed as productive, that is, which are for protection against famine oi 
floods or are in other ways in the public interest. In other words, tlioie are many 
more than 300 irrigation schemes in operation in British India alone. Nowhere else 
in the w'orld is there a country with a total approaching a half or a quarter of that 
figure. And of these 300 works, at least 70 are of a major description. This, of 
course, docs not take into account the numerous petty irrigation works ; for Madras 
Presidency alone has over 35,000 of those serving about 3,000,000 acres of land. 

New Projects 

One of the most interesting parts of the reviinv is that which deals with now 
projects. The first part of Government’s object iu developing irrigation has been 
achieved,—vast areas of agricultural laud which used to be precarious (subject to 
one dry year in five and one severe drought in ten years) are now protected by 
irrigation against famine. Now the second part of Government’s scheme is well in 
hand,—turning deserts and other ]jrcviously iineultivable land into valuable agricul¬ 
tural districts with the help of irrigation and by tho same means improving other 
(U'ops. During tho last fifty years the number of acjus under irrigation in British 
India has been increased from 10,500,000 to over 30,000,000 and tin’s latter figure may 
well roach 50,000,000 when allowance is made for tho natural expansion of existing 
schemes. 

Before dealing with these new projects the general position can be outlined. This 
is best done in tabular form :— 

Province. 


Madras 

Bombay Deccan 

Sind 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar & Orissa 

Central Provinces (excluding Berar) 

N. W. P’. Province 

Raiputana 

Baluchistan 


Total 


Average area irrigated 
iu triennium 1931-34. 
Acres. 

7,456,630 

378,072 

3,915.240 

55,194 

3,737,519 

10,943,726 

2,077,665 

880,023 

381,363 

393,066 

28,249 

20,968 


Area irrigated 
in 1934-35. 
Acres, 

7,302,390 

387,813 

4,069,359 

129,869 

3,827,351 

10,485,146 

2,054,078 

852,727 

322,892 

409,572,, 

26,537 

20,533 


30,267,715 


29,888,267 


* Excluding 31,498 acres irrigated by the Paharpur canal for which at present no 
capital and revenue accounts are kept 
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The slight falling-off in the number of acres irrigated is due to a number of causes 
chief among which was the satisfactory rainfall during the year 1934-35, lessening 
the demands of agriculturists upon supplies of artificial water. 

As in previous years, the Punjab Province sliowed the highest return on capital, 
namely, 14.4 per cent, while others were North-West Frontier Province 8 per cent, 
Madras 7.6 per cent, Burma 5 per cent and the United Provinces 4.7 per cent. 

I Lloyd Barrage 

Taking just a few of the biggest projects mentioned, the Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage 
and Cana’s Construction Scheme—as the greatest work of its kind in the world— 
must come first. By the time the whole scheme of canals is completed, the cost, it is 
estimated, will have reached Rs. 2,000 lakhs (£15,000.000). This will include 6,400 
miles of canals, the excavation of 7,520 million cubic feet of soil, the building of 
1,900 bridges and regulators, and will command 7^5,00000 acres, an area two and a 
half times the size of Palestine. 

The Review points out that the period surveyed was the third year of the opera¬ 
tion of the Barrage Canals. Upto this point, there is the encouraging report that,— 
“Their general working was satisfactory. The important construed ion work carried 
out during the year under review consisted of the excavation of main and branch 
water-courses and the construction of modules (a special kind of outlet for water 
from the (jovernment canal to the cultivator’s drain) and hume pipe culverts 
(simpler form of outlet than the module). 

Though it hardly comes under the heading of “new projects’^ the Review com¬ 
ments upon the completion of another groat engineering achievement,—the Cauverv 
Mettur System. There has been irrigation of a kind in this area from prehistorfe 
times, but it must have been to a large extent defective and certainly not compre¬ 
hensive. A dam just over a mile long has been built, impounding a CO-square mile 
Jake with 93,500,(jOO,000 cubic feet of water. The total cost of all the works, includ¬ 
ing hundreds of miles of canals and distributories, is estimated at Rs. 662 lakhs 
(£4,900,000). 

In addition to the development of irrigation, a hydro-electric scheme is expected 
to be comi)leted in 1938. The Review remarks :—“The potentialities of Mettm- as an 
industrial centre are now considerable for the area will possess the great advantages 
of cheap power, an ample supply of water and proximity to cotton and groundnut 
tracts, and there are also factory sites in the vicinity of the railway and the river 
Can very.” 


Other Schemes 

Other irrigation schemes under consideration in different Provinces are 

Madras 

(1) With a view to relieving an area about 20,000 acres from submersion caused 
by the floods in the Coringa arm of the Godavari river and by the backing of such 
floods along the Teki drain during heavy floods in the Godavari rivor, two alternative 
schemes were under consideration in consultation with tho French authorities. These 
were (i) to build a tidal lock at the head of the Coringa river near the French settle¬ 
ment at Yanam, and (ii) to provide banks on either side of the Teki drain and some 
other drains and to construct suitable inlets. 

(2) A large nroject for impounding tho waters of tho Tungabhadra river has 
been under consideration for long time. Technical and financial difficulties, and the 
problem of reconciling rival claims to share in the waters of the river have stood 
in the way of the execution of the project. The general question of tho allocation 
of the waters of the Tungabhadra is now under examination with the Governments 
concerned. 

(3) Another large scheme under consideration is the Lower Bhavani project in 
the Coimbatore district. 

(4) A few other smaller schemes were also in different stages of investigation 
and consideration. Among these were proposals for constructing an anicut across the 
Pillaperu to augment the supply in the Mopad main channel, and for the restoration 
of the old course of the Uyyacondan channel in the Trichinopoly district. 

Bombay 

(1) The project for remodelling the first few miles of the Pravara Left Bank 
canal, which have sittted heavily, has been prepared and is under consideration. 
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(2) Tho preparation of the Waldevi Tank project, which is intended to provide 
Nasik town, Deolali cantonment, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the Govern¬ 
ment Central Jail, with an adequate supply of water, was also in progress during 
the year. 

(3) The Kelegaon Tank project, which is intended to supplement the storage in 
the Ekruk Tank at Sholapur, with a view to meeting fully the irrigation requirements 
of the tract under command and also the non-agricultural needs of Sholapur town 
with its cotton mills, has been prepared in rough and is under consideration. 

Bengal 

Survey and investigation works in connection with the Darkeswar Reservoir and 
more Reservoir project, were continued during tho year. 

Investigation of several other irrigation schemes was also undertaken during the year. 

The Grand Trunk Canal Project is still held in abeyance pending a further con¬ 
sideration of the scheme. 

Fairly restricted dredging was undertaken in the Lower Kumar river during the 
year under review. The flotilla service used the Lower Kumar river up to 31st 
October 1934. A throi^h steamer service between Khulna and Madaripur was main¬ 
tained up to the 27th November, 1934 and thereafter Khulna-Madaripur steamers only 
went up to Fatehpur (Siridiaghat) and j)assongors and goods were transhipped there 
to a ferry service which was maintained for the rest of the year. 

The Attrabanka river, which forms a cross country connection between the Rapsa 
and the Madhumati rivers, is gradually deteriorating on account of the formation of 
a number of shoals almost throughout the whole length of tho river. During the 
year under review it was decided not to dredge the river since an alternative route 
via tho Halifax Cut was available for use by tlie various steamer companies. The 
steamer traffic was accordingly diverted to the Halifax Cut route from tho 15th 
December, 1934 until the end of tho year under review. Tho Mangalpur shoal in 
the Madhumati river was dredged as it showed signs of deterioration. 

United Provinces 

A new reservoir at Khutgaon to increase the storage for the Dhasan canal. 

A now reservoir on the IShahzad Nadi, a tributary of tho Betwa river, to supple¬ 
ment the storage lost by the silting of Dhukwan reservoir. 

The proposed construction of the Ashraura canals and alternative proposals for 
the Karamnasa canals. 

Preliminary investigations were made and Survey Division was opened for the 
Fyzabad electricity and Ghogra pumping scheme. The object of the scheme is to 
pump l80 eusecs from the Ghogra liver for irrigation in the Fyzabad distiict as a 
preliminary step towards tho electrification of the Eastern districts of Oudh. 

Punjah 

A large number of important works are in progress and a five-year drainage pro¬ 
gramme for the relief of waterlogging, to cost Rs. 40 lakhs has been launched. A 
number of schemes under the five-year programme were advanced during the year. 
Actual construction was started on the Budhi Nallah on the Upper Jhelum canal, 
Akalgarh Saiduagar Drains on the Lower Chenab canal and the Lower Raniw^ah 
Drain on the Lower Jhelum canal. The total expenditure incurred on various anti- 
waterlo^ing measures during the year under review amounted to Rs. 8,51,949. 

The Thai, Bhakra and Ilavell Projects remained under consideration. 

Burma 

An estimate for the proposed left bank canal, to take off above the projected new 
Daing Weir on the Panlaung river was under preparation. 

An estimate amounting to Rs. 1,30,000 was prepared for providing a masonry weir 
with link canals to replace the dangerous Letpanchibaw village bound on the Ohaug- 
magyi chaung, but owing to strong objections from the local cultivators sanction to 
the work has been held in abeyance. 

North-West Frontier Province 

(1) A scheme or lift irrigation of the area near Risalpur was under investigation. 

(2) A scheme for the control of the Tank Zam and the Gumal river has been 
investigated but is not likely to be executed immediately. 

It is impossible to give an adequate picture of the constant and ever-inoreasin 
activities of irrigation engineers in India in a few pages with a number of tabular 
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statements in conveying briefly the vastness and Invaluable nature of this work 
in India. 

The Central Board of Irrigation 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Speech 

His Excellency the Viceroy, opening the annual meeting of the Central Board of 
Irrigation, at New Delhi on the 31st. October 1936 said : 

Gentlemen, It gives mo great pleasure to be able to open the proceedings of the 
seventh ainual meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation and 1 thank you for having 
invited me to do so. 

India is predominantly an agricultural country and agriculture, her chief industry, 
is dependent to an essential degree on irrigation. We are all of us proud to think 
that ludia should possess an irrigation system which is the most important in the 
world today and I would like to take this opportunity to pay my tribute to the long 
line of distinguished irrigation engineers to whose labours that system is due ana 
who can claim to have contributed in the most material degree to laying the founda¬ 
tion of India’s prosperity. 

You gentlemen, the successors today of those great men who have rendered such 
signal service in the nast, carry on their work and I am well aware of the degree to 
which it is your good fortune to bo able to add to the material prosperity of this 
country, to remedy the defects which knowledge and experience have brought to light 
and to assist in spreading still further the benefits of irrigation to the Indian agricul¬ 
turist and to India as a whole. The debt of India to you and to your predecessors 
is a heavy one. The general appreciation of the importance of that debt can 
not but be at once a source of legitimate satisfaction to you and an incentive second 
to none to the continued and active pursuit of your arduous labour. 

The sums which have been spent by Government on irrigation in this country are 
vast. The total amount sj far expended on irrigation works approximates to 159 
crores of rupees but vast as may be that sum it would be foolish to allow the mere 
magnitude of the figure of expnditure to absorb attention. For the area served by 
the works on which that sum lias been spent over a iieriod of 80 years, raises crops 
annually to the value of 100 crores of rupees and taking into account the value of 
those crops every 18 months sees the repayment of the capital expenditure. I am 
glad to have the opportunity to pay this public tribute to the fact that the construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of this vast irrigation system has been made possible by the 
services of the highly trained and skilled army of engineers whom you represent here 
today. 

Of the problems of vital importance to India today not the least important is that 
of the food for htr rapidly increasing population. Tiie present rate of increase of 
that population is a fact of profound significance and it is in my view one of the 
issues which is likely to prove to be of the greatest importance to the future Govern¬ 
ments of this country. 

In a recent report the public health commissioner with the Government of India 
states that the population is expected to increase to 400 millions in 1941 and that it 
is increasing at the rate of about four millions per year, llis report states further 
that only about three-fourths of an acre per head of population in British India is 
under cultivation for food purposes. These facts are staggering and you will agree 
with me that they must give matter for serious thought to all thinking men and 
women in India. The investigations which are being carried on by the department 
concerned with agricultural research will doubtless result in increased productivity of 
the land but if our food resources are to keep pace with the increase in population, 
means must be found of bringing large tracts of country still unproductive under 
fruitful cultivation and there is no way in which this can so effectively be done as 
by extending facilities for irrigation. 

A recent development in this country and one of great importance is that of 
hydro-electric generating schemes on irrigation canals by the utilisation of power 
available at canal falls. The advantages of irrigation from the tube wells as compared 
with the ordinary method of irrigation from canals are, as I see it, that an area can 
be developed in accordance with demand, that there is not the large initial outlay 
which may be lying unproductive awaiting development of the countir, that the 
capital outlay per cusec of water used for irrigation is less than under Weir control 
system and that water is available as and when required, the cultivator paying for 
it on a volumetric basis. 1 need not emphasise the importance of a development 
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whicb results in the economic use of water and which is of benefit to Government 
and the cultivator alike. The extraction of water from the subsoil for irrigation is 
not, of course, a new departure. The now departure consists in the fact that it is 
being undertaken by means of electrically operated tube wells on a large scale. 

The largest scheme of this nature ana one in which I have taken a close personal 
interest is the Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric scheme in the United Provinces. That 
sclieme will command an area of 1,300 squaro miles of agricultural country and sup- 
plv electric power at cheap rates primarily for irrigation and agricultural purposes. 
While a portion of the power generated will be allotted to industries and railways a 
major share will be assigned to tube well irrigation and will provide water for those 
areas which are not within command of gravity canals. Power will in addition be 
available for agricultuial purposes and will be at the disposal of the farmer in tho 
crushing of sugar cane, tho grinding of wheat, the ginning of cotton, the hulling of 
rice and similar operations. The Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric scheme is the most 
important scheme of tube well irrigation which has hitherto been undertaken but I 
cannot but ask myself whether there may not bo other areas in India which would 
lend themselves to development in this manner and I would suggest that the possi¬ 
bilities of the situation merit closer investiption. I would suggest too tliat it might 
be well worth while in future irrigation scnemes to consider the possibility of hydro¬ 
electric development from the power available at the falls, particularly in those areas 
which are at some distance from tho hill where power is obtainable from natural 
falls and in deciding the grouping of falls on canals and the design of the falls them- 
solvea to aim at providing conditions which will admit of an easy development on 
these lines at a later stage should circumstances justify such development. 

1 observe from the report of the provincial research officers that considerable 
attention has been paid to the question of subsoil water surveys in irrigated 
areas. This is a matter which is in my view of great importance not only from 
the point of view both of preventing water-logging and deterioration of the soil 
by the accumulation of salts and of future developments of the kind to which 
1 have just referred. I feel no doubt too as to the desirability of a further 
advance in our knowledge of the action of subsoil water under certain conditions. 

It would not indeed perhaps be too much to say that it is almost as important if 
not as important to make a survey of subsoil water and to keep that survey up-to- 
date. As it is to make a survey of the surface soil it is clearly necessary from the 
point of view of future developmeut of irrigation under systems of tube-wells to 
know not only the quantity of water which can be extracted from tho ground and 
the source of the underground supply but also the chemical analysis of tho water itself. 

It is a matter of real satisfaction to mo that a recommendation made by tho 
Royal Commision on Agriculturo in India over whose deliberations I had the honour 
to preside should have played so considerable a part in shaping your organization. 
The recommendation wliich I have in mind was the recommendation that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should constitute a central bureau of irrigation which would establish 
and maintain a comprehensive library of irrigation publications both Indian and 
foreign for the use of irrigation engineers and which would act as a clearing 
house for information needed by provincial officers. 1 am glad to think that the 
Government of India in the light of their consultation with the provincial Govern¬ 
ments should have decided to improve on our recommendations and to link the 
bureau with the Central Board of Irrigation, recognizing tlie latter from a mere 
panel of provincial chief engineers from which technical sub-committees could bo 
constituted for examining irrigation projects as necessity arose to an active body 
meeting at regular intervals with a permanent office which also serves as a bureau 
of irrigation information. 

The board and the bureau have done work of the utmost value in the brief six 
years since their establishment in November, 1930. The board has provided seveial 
sub-committees to investigate important technical problems not the least important 
of which has been the committee on the distribution of the waters of the Indus and 
its tributaries on the successful conclusion of whose labours Sir Frank Noyce congra¬ 
tulated the chairman and members of the committee at your last annual meeting. 
The recommendations of that committee are still under consideration in consultation 
with the local Governments and the States concerned but I am glad to be able to say 
that there is every hope that a solution of this very complex and thorny question 
will be found along the lines proposed by the committee. 

A further service of the utmost value which the board and bureau provides and 
which will be of still greater importance under the new constitution is to afford 
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lacility for the rogular and systematic inter-change of*views between province and 
province which places the experience of any one at the disposal of all. During the 
l)ast year two important snb-cornmitteos have met and deliberated, one on the question 
of water-logging in Sind and the other on the Ilaveli (Punjab) project. Both these 
are projects which are of far-reaching concern to the provinces concerned and I 
am siiio that the reports submitted by the sub-committees will be of the greatest 
assistance to my Government in dealing with these most important projects. 

The bureau has built up a valuable library of publications at the moment num¬ 
bering more than 4000. The importance of an authoritative reference library of this 
character and on the scale needs no emphasis from me. The board has too established 
contact with all the important irrigating countries of the world and it includes in 
the range of its association engineering institution, societies, colleges and eminent 
engineers in very many ditlereiit countries. 1 feel confident tliat as time passes this 
institution wull prove iiseli in an increasingly marked degree a clearing house of 
the first importance for information on irrigation matters, not only in India but in 
all coLintiies where irrigation is of any importance. Nor can i fail to take tin’s 
opi)ortuuity to pay a tribute to the value of the work done by your researcli committee 
in collaboration wutli the provincial rcscaich officers. 1 have touched brielly on the 
achievements of your service. I have in no way endeavoured to cover the wjjolo 
of the field of your operations but what I have said is 1 tliiuk sufficient to 
show that tlic organi;iation you have built up must continue to exist subject possibly 
to modifications in certain respects and to play a part of great importance in the 
further development of irrigation. 

Under the now constitution inigatiou will bo a provincial subject aud the sanc¬ 
tion of the (Secrctai'y of btatc will no longer bo necessary as at present to tho pro¬ 
jects of (U'ovincial (Jovernments wliich under tlio existing audit rules have to bo 
submitted to the Government ot India for his approval but \vith the harnessing of 
tlio waters of tin? great river systems of this country to agriculture the interests of 
neighbouring provinces and States must necessarily become involved in an increasing 
degree and I see little doiib» that the closest contact with tho central Govorninont 
will in these circuinstaiiccs eoritiiiue to be necessary. It was with those considera¬ 
tions in view that the oiaborato provision embodied in sections 130 to 134 of tlie 
Government of India Act was devised by I’arliarncnt with -a view to tho harmonious 
aud equitable settlements of sucli disputes as might arise out of intorfcreuco with 
\vater siqipfies and I am satisfied that under the new disjionsation the Govei’uur- 
Guiiural will continue to require the ex[)ort advice aud assistance which an organisa¬ 
tion sucli as yours can alone afford him. 

I observe that the report prepared by your secretary refers to tho inadequate 
publicity which India’s achievements in this sphere have received in the past. Inade¬ 
quate as that j)ublicity may have been it is my strong view that nothing should bo 
left uudono to remedy any past shortcomings in this respect. 1 can assure you, 
gentlemen, that tliere is in all informed circles and in all countries in which iri'iga- 
tion is a matter of active importance, a deep aud full realisation of the importance 
of what has been acliicved in this country, but it goes without saying that it is not 
enough that the raagiiitudo of those achievements and their vital importance to the 
welfare of India as a wliole and of the agricultural population in particular should 
be aiiprcciated outside India. It is even more imiiortant that tho people of this 
country should realize more adequately than they may perhaps so far have done, 
how great is the debt of India to her irrigation ongineors, how vitally essential irriga¬ 
tion and agriculture are to tho material advancemont of India and in how marked a 
degree both working liaiid in hand can ensure her prosperity in the years to come. 

I notice that one of the questions to be discussed at your meeting is that of tho 
establishment of central research station for irrigation. Tho Royal Commission on 
Agriculturo concluded in the light of their investigations that such an institution was 
not desirable and that provincial research was of greater importance but since the 
date of our report much has happened and much further experience has been gained. 

1 understand tliat during the past ten years as the result largely of the use now 
made of models in solving irrigation and river control problems there is now a 
strong demand for researcli of an all-India nature. I attach great importance to this 
work which, if successful, should make a most material contribution towards the 
solution of a set of problems important in many areas aud in some of pressing urgen¬ 
cy aud significance. Tlio finance of such an institution is a matter which calls for 
the consideration of all likely to derive benefit from its operation but I am not 
perhaps transgressing any proper boundaries if I say that its impor;anco to the 
49 
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fuiuro provincial Govornmonts is so great that it is my eaniost trust tliat they, 
since tlie matter Is })rirnarily one of concern to dndiviUual provinces in their varying 
circumstances, will be prepared to share in sunporting a central research station of 
the nature proposed. They can rely on tJio fullest and most whole-hearted co-opera¬ 
tion of the Government of India in the work of a such a station and 1 can assure 
you of my own close personal interest in its operations. 

Your agonda is a heavy one and 1 do not wish to detain you longer. I thank you 
again for having invited ino to address you to-day and I tiust sincerely that the 
deliberations ujion which you are about to embark may be fruitful of beneht to you, 
to the great cause of the organisation and development of irrigation du India and so 
to tlio agriculturist and to the province to which he belongs. Let ns never forget tliat 
the great and imjiosing works for which your predecessors and you are res^ionsible, 
the mighty barrage and the majestic canal full charged with its Iifo-giving contents 
that the^se are all without mt'aning or purpose unless and until they contribute to 
deliver to the field of the cultivator tliat .humble rill of water upon which his 
hopes and his livelihood depend. 


Live Stock in India 

Fourth Census Report 

A })ross note dated Simla, 2nd. October 1936, issued by the Education, Uoulih and 
Lands dejiaitment, Governraeiit of India, says 

The report on tlio fourth census of livestock in India, which has just licon pub¬ 
lished, shows that there were in Ihltish India excluding 13engal and Ihlinr and Orissa, 
113 million heads of bovine cattle made uj) roughly of about 84 million heads of oxen 
and million heads of iiuflaloes. Tlio total figuie for this census is over 5 millions 
or about D jicr cent, higher than that lecorded at tlie preceding census. 

Oxen accounted for an increase of 2.7 millions and bnlfaloes for an increase of 2.5 
millions. In the case of oxoii, tliere was an increase of a little over 3 millions in 
young stock, hut bulls and bullocks sliowed a decrease of a about iialf a million, the 
1 eduction occurring mainly in Madras. 

Cew\s recoided a deciease of over a lakli, tlie decline occurring mainly in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and Berar. 

Both male and cow buffaloes increased in number, llie formt'r by neaily a quarter 
of a million and tlio latier by little over Iialf a million, tlie variations oceurring main¬ 
ly in the Lnited Piovinees and tbo Punjab. 

8hee}) declined in number by over Iialf a million, the notable decreases being In 
Madras, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Goats numbered 26 millions, showing an increase of over one million, as compared 
with the pievious census, the noticeable inoieases being in the United Provinces and 
the Punjab. 

There were no appreciable variations in tlie total number of horses and ponies, but 
donkeys increased by about a lalJi. Mules numbered 65,000 and camels a little over 
half a million. 

Ploughs and carts gave a return of 17 and 5 millions, lespectively, showing a 
sliglit increase (mainly in the United Provinces) as compared with the previous census 
figures. 

The total number of sugarcane crushers (worked by power and bullocks), oil 
engines with pumjis for irrigation purposes, electric pumps for tube wells 
and tractors as reported in the present census were 457,000, 10,000 and 7,000 
respectively. 

A considerably larger number of Indian States participated in the present census 
than in the previous one, and this gradual increase in the area covored renders im¬ 
possible any comparison with the totals recorded at the jiievious census. The figures 
of the present census ielate to about GC per cent, of the total area of Indian States 
as compared witli 50 per cent, coveied by the preceding census. Information, there¬ 
fore, is still Incomplete so far as the Indian States are concerned. The present cen¬ 
sus jjives a return for the Indian States of nearly 54 and half million for bovine cattle, 
consisting of nearly 42 million oxen and 12 and half million buffaloes. iS.million for shee 
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a little over 15 and half million for goats, nearly three quarters of a million for horses 
and ponies, nearly 13,500 for mules, over half a million for donkeys, and nearly half a 
million for camels. Plou"hR found in the Indian States number nearly 6 and half million, 
carts*a little over 2 million, sugarcane crushers (worked by power and bullocks) nearly 
half a milliou, oil engines with pumps for irrigation purposes nearly 3,0CX), electric 
pumps for tube wells nearly 1,200, and tractors also 1,200. 

Live-Stock in Foreign Countries 

It is interesting to note here, for purposes of comparison, the figures for livestock 
wealth in some of the more important of the foreign countries as recorded in the 
latest census, which in Groat Britain, Australia, New Zealand and Argentine took place 
In 1934, and in the rest In 1935. The figures are as follows, and are given in the 
nearest millions. 



Cattle 

(Oxen). 

Sheep 

Horses 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

9 

25 

1 

Franco 

15i 

9i 

3 

Netherlands 


7 

3 

Germany 

19 

4 3i 

(exclusive of army horses). 

Unites States of America 

GOi 

50 

12 

Canada 

9 

3i 

3 

Australia 

14 

113 

2 

Now Zealand 

31 

29 

3 

Argentine 

39i 

Not availablo. 


The next preceding census of livestock in these countries took place in 1930, and 
comparison with tiie returns at that census sliows that all these countries with the 
exception of Canada and Arg(‘ntino, whore tliore have btum decreases by 1.3 per cent, 
and 4 2 j)or cent, respectively, record an increase in their cattle wealth. Tae most 
notable increase has been in the Case of Australia, namely hv 19.9 per cent. New 
Zealand comes next with l4.1 per cent., Groat Britain and Northern Ireland follow 
with 12.7 i>er cent, and Netherlands with 11.5 per cent. The Increases in the case of 
France, Germany and U.S..\. have been 1.3, 2.4 and l.C) per cent, respectively, For 
sheep, too, Groat Britain, Netherlands, Germany and Australia record an increase by 
1.1, 40.2, 12.0, and 2.2 per cent, respectively. In the other countries named there 
have been docreasos. For horses, all those countries show a decline, tlie greatest 
decline being in the case of the United Sates of America, by 13.6 per cent, Canada 
coming next with 11 per cent., and Great Britain and Northern Ireland a third with 
7.1 })er cent. It appears that Denmark, Roiimania, and Norway are the only countries 
whicli record an increase in the number of their horses by 2.4', 12.4 and 3.3 per cent., 
respectively. 

The idea of tsking a livestock census in India dates back to 1916, when the 
Government of India, after consulting local Goveriiraont.B and Administrations decided 
that a census of cattle should ho taken throughout British India between December 
1919 and April 1920, and that this census should bo repeated quinquonnially thereafter. 
The Indian States wore also invited to Jiold similar census simuitanoousiy with the 
British provinces. The first all-India census was accordingly lield gonorally in the 
cold woatlier of 1919-20, and the second during the same period of 1924-25. It was 
felt that the period of enumeration at these censuses, namely from Docomber to 
April was too wide and that the value of the results obtained was possibly vitiated 
to siome extent by the inter-provincial movements of cattle. The dosirability of 
holding the census simultaneously throughout India was also stressed by the Royal 
Commission of Agriculture. The third census ivas therefore held generally in January 
1933. The forth census, which is the latest and the figures of which have been 
g iven above, was, with some important exceptions, hold in January 1935, but two 
provinces, namely Bengal and Dinar and Orissa, were not able to participate at all 
in this census, mainly owing to financial reasons. The results set,forth are therefore, 
to some extent incomplete. 

A revised classification of livestock was adopted for the census with a view to 
obtain more complete informatian than wa,s availablo under the previous classification 
and to avoid lack of uniformity in the enumeration of the different kinds of livestcck. 
Provision was also made in the revised classification for additional Information 
relating- to agricultural Implements and machinory, such as iron ploughs, oil engines 
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for irription purposes, electric pumps for tube wells, tractors and sugaranoo crusher. 
The collection of this information was, however, loft optional. Burma among the 
British India provinces found itself unable to adopt a revised classilication of live¬ 
stock ; there was also slight departure from the standard classilication in the case 
of the United Provinces. The revised classification was followed as far as possible 
by most of the Indian States, but some found it necessary to adhere to the old 
classilication, 


Co-operative Movement in India 

Statistical Statement of Progress 

Details of India’s progross in co-operation daring the 28 years from 1900-7 onwards 
are given in the 17tli of the series of publications entitled 'Statistical Statements 
I'tdating to the Co-operative Movement in India’ issued from the Dt^parlmciit of 
Comrncrciid Intolligunce and Statistics in December 1936. 

The average number of co-operative soeieties for All-India for the four years from 
11)00-7 to 1909-10 was 1920. This number in l9:)4-95. ligiiros for whicdi are the 
latest available, stood at 100,011. Tlio average for tho'^ tour yeais from 1900-7 
to 1909-10 for Central Societies, (including Provincial and (iential Banks, and 
Banking Unions) and Supervising and Oiiaranteeing Unions (Including Iie-insurc 
Societies) was 17. In 1934-35, the Central Sociotiifs alone returned a figure of 020, 
and tlio Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions 789. The (uirresponding ligurn for 
Agricultural Societies (including Cattle Insurance Societies) was 93.100, against llie 
average of 1,713 for the four years from 1000-7 onwards, and during tliesi* 28 years 
Noii-AgricuUural Societies, (including other Insuraucc Societies) liave risen 'from 
100 to 11,430. 

The total number of members of primary societies during this ])f‘riod has 

similarly gone up from 101,910 to 4,409,G!i7, and the working capital from Rs. 08.12, 
000 to ks. 96,88,52,aX). 

In otlior words, during a period of 28 years from j900-7 onw.j'i]s number of 

co-operative societies in India has roughly increased 55 times, membershij) 27 times 
and working capital 142 times. 

(^)oraing to the position of the cooperative movement as it was in 1034-35, com¬ 
parative figures give some very interesting information. In the total number of 
societies in British India, Bengal loads witii 23,426, the fhinjab is second with 21, 
883 and Madras third witli 13,419. The number of societi(‘s per 1000,000 inhabitants 

for tliese provinces is however, 45.5, 88,2 and 27 0 respectively. Considered from tliis 

latter point of view, in British India Coorg comes easily tlio first witli 128.0. Ajraer- 
Merwara a close second with 122.2 and the Punjab a bad third with 88.2. Among 
the Indian States Gwalior has the largest number of societies, namely 4,301. Kash¬ 
mir comes next with 2,949, and Hyderabad third with 2,809. The corresponding 

number of societies per 100,000 inhabitants, or rather, put briefly, the density 

figures for these States were 11G.2, 77 6 and 18.4 respectively. Ei'orn the density 

point of view, Bhopal is first with 137 9, Gwalior second with 11G.2, and Kashmir 
third with 77.6. For tlie whole of India, the density figure is 33.0. 

The membership figures are equally interesting. Madras has 875,001 members, 
wliicli is the largest in British India. The second largest figure comos from Bengal, 
which has 783,608 and the third from the Punjab namely 735.887 but the 
number of members per 1,000 inhabitants in these Provinces is 18.0,15.2 and 29.7 
respectively. Considered from this latter point of view, namely the extent of the 
permeation of the cooperative idea, the figure for the Punjab, though the higliest 
amongst these tiireo Provinces is, however, the third in the whole of British 
India, the first being Coorg, with 80.8 and the second Ajmer-Merwara, with 50.2. 

There has been some progress in the number of Agricultural and Non-Agricul- 
tural primary societies too. The number of such societies increased during the 
year from 92,22G Agricultural, and 11,118, Non-Agricultural, to 92,920 Agricul¬ 
tural and 11, 428 Non-Agricultural societies respectively. These numbers include 
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insuranco socieHcs in both casos. The total momborship and wo]‘lving capital at 
the close of 1934-35 for A^^ricultiiral societies wore 3,008, 152 and Ks. 34,22,00,000 
respectively, and for Non-vV^ricultural societies 1,'387,753 and lis. 21,03,00,000 the 
total number of members for two toijether beiuij 4,395,905, and the working' capital Ks. 
55,85,00,000 respectively. 

The statements from which those details have been taken have boon complied, 
with certain modifications, on the linos recommended by tlio Committoo on Coopera¬ 
tion in India in 1015. The publication ^^ives a detailed record of the main statistics 
relating to cooperative societies in the various Provinces of British India (with the 
exception of Baluchistan, where the cooperative movement has as yet made little 
progress, and in the Indian States of Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad, lihopal, Gwalior, 
Indore, Kaslirair, Travancoro and Cochin for the year 1934-35. 


Aviation in India 1935-36 

Working of Mail Serviccf 

^Tndia’s futai’o in the development of civil aviation is* intimately coniKudeJ with 
the gi’eat expansion of air transjtorf wliiidi is now nnf(dding itHt3lf within the Brilisli 
Cornnionwealth of Nations. It is important, therefore, to realise that in point of 
mileage the air routes of the Ernpiri* eonnlries as a wliole liave recently taken a 
leading place amongst the Empires and States of tiio world.’' says the annual report 
of tlie Director of Civil Aviation for 1935- 3(). 

The (igiiros showing the jirogrcss of the World’s air routes in the few year’s since 
I’ogular transport began illustrate tln^ magnitude and imporhanco of the elTor’ts tliat 
have been made, and are being eontinuod with i ncruasing energy, to secure tlie 
bonehts cf rapid air communication and the advantages of being early in the tield. 

Kegular air loutes were first established in 1919. Ton years later, when the 
Englaud-India service was inaugurated, the air routes in rcgnlar operation throngb- 
out tie world measured 125,800 and 53,370,000 miles wore Jlown on those routes. 
At the present time more than 225,000 miles of air routes have boon establisliod on 
a regular basis and are being llowu in many casos with greatly iucroasod fremiency 
and with ranch larger and faster types of airciaft. Tho mileage ilown annually now 
oxeoeds 100,000,000 miles, 

Tho following table indiealos the development of air routos by tho loading nations 
during the past three yeaas 



Milevoe of 

Bkcufak a lit Routfs 



Great Britain 

India 

British Common¬ 




wealth of Nations. 

1933 

11,G70 

5,180 

32,070 

1934 

13,750 

5,830 

41,390 

1935 

19,739 

(),395 

53,291 


United States of 

Franco 

Germany 


America 


1933 

47,687 

21,450 

17,228 

1934 

50,800 

21,290 

23,440 

1935 

52,4G1 

24,451 

22,291 


Tho trafUc fignros show that this foresight is not misplacod, and that ovor-iucroas- 
ing use is being made of the air highways. The growth of British air traffic, in 
particular, offers a remarkable example of air transport development in a country 
wlioro a conservative policy has been pursued as regards subsidies and where the 
conditions are unfavourable for the advantages of Hying to bo displayed. 

Below are given tlie traffic figures extracted from Appendices 7-11 for India’s 
internal feeder services, and while tliere has been expansion of air mails on those 
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routes it can be said with truth that the benefits of air transport In India remain 
yet to be appreciated by the travelling public. 

Indian Regular Air Tervices 

Miles flown Passengers Cariied Airmails 

tons. 

1933 153,680 155 10.5 

1934 345,771 757 21.3 

1935 553,754 553 43.4 

In the Report of 1934-35 mention was made of a schemo for the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Empire air mail services. So far as India is concerned, the sclieme 
involves :— 

“(a) an increase in the number of services on the trans-India route from two to 
five weekly in each direction ; 

(b) a ^speeding uu” of schedules so that the journey between Croydon and 
Karachi will bo completed in about 2 and a half davs ; 

(c) the carriage of all first class Empire mail (letters and postcards) by air.” 

If these clianges are introduced, and it is found possible for India to reap the 
full benefit of them as a partner in the schemo, tlie etfect upon Civil Aviation in 
India will be of the first importance. The postal and financial details have, however, 
required prolonged oxamination and in the present Report it is impossible to make 
any further announcement on the subject. 

Important and far-reaching changes have been made in the plans and estimates 
drawn uj) in 1934-35 for capital works. The broaching of the Empire Air Mail 
Scheme showed that by 1937-38 air mail services w'ould be much more frequent and 
would bo operating ropilarly by night as well as by day. It therefore became 
necessary to consider the intensive development of the existing trans-India route and 
its two feeder routes,—Karachi-Bombay-Madras-Colombo and Karachi-Lalioro, 

During the six years from 1927-28*to 1933-34, only rudimentary facilities were 
provided on the trans-India route for day flying, and practically nothing was done 
towards the organisation of feeder routes. 

An oxj)onditur 0 of Rs. 92,57,000 was sanctioned in 1934 for the general develop¬ 
ment of air routes in India over a number of years. Individual items have boon 
carefully investigated as a result of which a revised jjrogramme has boon drawn up 
and is now in course of execution.^ Concentrating on fust essentials the works to be 
immediately sanctioned are those which are necessary to ensure safe operation on the 
trans-India route and the two feeder routes and to provide for regular night Hying 
on the Karachi-Calcutta section. The intensification of the traffic which is now ex- 
])ectod on those routes will demand certain further improvements which have been 
allowed foi in the programme and will involve a total ex})enditure of Rs. 1,10,12,625 
(£825,940). The report contains a summary of the numerous new works involved in 
this programme.i 

Tliis scheme of organisation, when fully completed, will provide a standard of 
efficiency on tho throe prin(!ipal air routes sufficient to ensuro that air mail services 
can be operated with safety and reliability by day and by night, and will thus bring 
India into line with other countries similarly equipped. 

These improvements in tho ground organisation involve a corisidnrablo expansion 
of staff, aerodrome, aircraft inspection, wireless and metorology. The report sliows 
that recruitment has and is takinn place so that the personnel may bo trained in 
their duties to moot tho expanded requirements. 

“It must not bo supposed, however” the report adds, “that tho capital works pro¬ 
gramme is final, for progress in civil avitatiou is rapid and continuous, and world 
operating practice is ceaselessly developing and improving.” 

Accidents 

Dealing with accidents tho report points out that during 1935 tho total hours of 
flying by aircraft of Indian Registration was 27,325 compared with 18,413 hours tho 
previous year. Notifiable accidents came to 22 as against 26 in 1934. Though tho 
number of accidents was smaller, tho consequences were much more serious, for 10 
persons lost their lives as against 4 tlio nrovious year. 

Particular care is taken to discover wliothcr mechanical failure contributes in any 
way to accident, and where such faiJuro is found or suspoctod, immediate action is 
taken to avoid its rocurrenoo. 
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Komarkablo iuuroasoa in tlio carrying of mails and passoiigors across India aro 
sliown, but figures for individual ontorprises suggest tliat the valuo^ of aviation to 
businessmen is by no moans as approoiated yet as it is in other countries. 

ComERCiAL Flying 

Section 1 of the report deals with Commercial flying. No changes have taken 
place during the year under review in the constitution of the five operating com- 
jiatiies engaged in regular air transport in India. The companies and the services 
they operate are as follows 

Indian Airways Ltd. (Trans-Continental Karachi-Singapore operated jointly with 
Imperial Airways, Ltd.) 

Tata Sons Ltd : Karachi-Bombay-Eadras, Bombay-Cannanore-Trivaudrum. 

Indian National Airways Ltd : Karachi-Lahore. 

Himalayan Airways Ltd : Ilardwar-Gaiichar. 

Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways : Kangoon-Eandalay. Rangoou-Yenan-gyaung. 

Imperial Airways, Ltd., the Dutch K. L. M., and Air France have continued to 
coperate air services across India. 

The mileage of air routes in India for 1935 totals G,395 compared with 5,830 In 
1934. The total for the British Empire is now 53,291 an increase of 11,901 miles 
over 1934. 

The figures for mails and passengers to and from India show a striking improve¬ 
ment, Imperial Airways carrying 82.2 tons of mail and 983 passengers, compared 
with 59.2 tons of mail and COO passengers the year before. 

Jn this connection it is of interest to record that Imperial Airwaya Ltd., estimate 
that 10,500,000 letters (about 215 tons) were despatched by air from Great Britain 
during 1935 as compared with about 6,000,000 letters (123 tons) in 1934 and about 
4,000,000 (85 tons) in 1933. 

Dui'ing 1935, 104 services were operated from London to Karachi, of which 87 
airived punctually and 17 were late. The delays arose through causes to a largo 
extent outside Imperial Airways control. On repeated occasions the train connection 
between Paris and Brindisi was late and tliis wuis responsible for a day’s delay on 
nine services. During the period from March 5 to 16, 1935, when tliure were civil 
disturbances in Greece, the service between Brindisi and Alexandria ran via Tobruk, 
Beiighasi and Malta and delay w^as unavoidable. 

The year 1935 commenced with the duplication of the Trans-India service operated 
jointly by Imperial Airways, Ltd., from Karachi to Calcutta, and the maintenance of 
weekly service from Calcutta to Singapore. From October, 1, 1935 the service then 
terminating at Calcutta was also o.xteuded to Singapore, so preparing the way for 
the du|)licatiou of the entire service from England to Australia wKich was completed 
in the following May. 

43.7 tons of mail were carried in the east-ward direction and 42.5 tons in the 
west-wardjdiroction, giving a total of 86.2 tons for the year as against 37.7 tons in 1934. 

Mail traffic on the trans-India service increased at an even more satisfactory rate 
than that on the Lngland-India service, the percentage increase^ for the year reaching 
128.5 per cent as compared with 39 nor cent on the Croydon-Karachi section. 

Passenger traffic on the trans-indi a route has also shown im{)rovomont. The 
volume of this trafiic is exjirossod in passengor-ton-miles, since individual passengers 
may fly over only one stage or over the entire distance from Karachi to Singapore. 
This table illustrates the increase 

1933 Passengers ton miles ... 12.311 

1934 „ „ ... 78,375.4 

1935 „ „ ... 117,180.2 

The number of registered private-owned aircraft In India, however, on December 
31, 1935, was only 43, as against 42 the previous year. Of these, 14 were the pro¬ 
perty of ruling Princes and Rajas and 16 of other Indian gentlemen, all except six 
being of British design and manufacture. 

One or two examples are given of the way private aeroplanes are used in India. 
A man of 65 years of age uses his aeroplane for the Inspection of sugarcane and 
other crops throughout his estates. A Forest Service official made a complete duty 
tour round the whole of India, saving literally weeks of travel by trains, the cost 
comparing favourably with that for a medium powered motor car. 

A summary Is given of the activities of air services within India. For example, 

essrs. Tata and Sons Ltd. on October 15, 1935, completed their third year of 
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oporiitiug ilio .soivico—Karauhi-Bombay-Madras. A conaidurablo advaiico Jlias beou 
mado in tlio wcii;;ht of air mails carried. It is estimated that no less than 40 per 
cent of tJiu mails carried on the Knglaiid-India scivicc are collected or distributed 
in iSouth India by this route. During 1935 the mail loads totalled 30.2 tons, com- 
jiared with 18.5 tons in 1934 and 10.5 tons in 1933. Passenger and freight traffic 
also increased suhstantially. The total mileage flown during the year was 287,610, an 
increase of 100 jier cent over 1934—resulting from the doubling of the fiequency in 
January, 1935. For the third successive year the route was flown without any 
accident involving injury to passengers or crew. 

On October 29 of last year, there began an experimental weekly sorvioo between 
Bombay and Trivandrum. This service connects witli the Bombay-Karachi-Mudras 
route and shows a saving of 20 houis on the journey from Bombay to Goa, 42 and 
half hours to Caimaiiore and 46 hours to Trivandrum. The servieo was suspended 
this year in Ajiril, but provided fuither support is foithcoming it is hoped to resume 
after the monsoon season. 

Indian National Airways, Lid., had a disappointing year, having to close their 
regular services operated from Calcutta halfway tlirough 1935. while early this year 
a further reduction of their Calcutta chaiter oigaiiisatioii had to he mado. The company 
commenced to carry mails on tbo Karaehi-Lahoie route under (Joverument contract 
ill December 1934 and were immediately faced with the dni»licatioii of their service 
ill .laiiuary 1935 to conform with the main service. The Companies’ costs were 
theiehy considerably increased, while the mail loads cariied in 1935, their hist year 
of oiieration, remained substantially at the same level. As a result the Company 
were obliged to apjuoach Government for assistance, and in view of the develope- 
rnents to be cx[»octed in 1937 with tiie Finjurc Air Mail Scheme, a s})eciu] grant was 
agreed for i930-37 to enable the Company to continue this service. 

The Himalayan Airways, Ltd., conducted approximately lOOIlights on their service 
between Ilardwai, Agastmuiii and Gauchar, which cateis fur pilgiims and for tourists. 
In addition, joy riding flights wcic underlalven. N’arious ontorjuises were carried 
tlirough by the Irrawaddy Flotilla aud Airways, Lid., which during 1935 on rugulyr 
air services Hew 71,894 miles, carrying 322 passengercs and 27 lbs. ajiart from a 
number of charter llighls. A'aluable air survey work was eontinued during the year 
by the Indian Air Survey ami Tiansjiort, Ltd. This Comi)any localeil the position 
of old copper woikings in a part ol Oiissa, and completed an irrigation survey 
over ail aiea of 280 sq. miles. Details are also given of other activities of private 
eonijiauies, 

Tlie woik of the Flying Clubs has remained at suhstantially the same level as in 
the iireviuus yeai. A m‘w Flying Club has since lieen forned in the Hyderabad 
State but the h’aiigooii Flying School, run by Indian National Aiiwavs, lias now been 
closed down. A revised system of granting suh^,i(ly to Iho se\cn Hying clubs iu 
Biitisli India has been iiiiioduccd wliich covers a thice-year jiciiod and it is hoped 
that with the greater secuiity aJloidcd the Ciul»s will he aide to luipiove tlieir eco¬ 
nomic position. It is noted that the recent developments in Gniat Britain have made 
it, diflicult to obtain qualified instructors for these clubs, but adjustments have been 
made which should facilitate tlie training of sucii men in India. 

The Hat rate for air mails to India introduced by the British Genoial Post OHice 
iu December, 1934, (abolishing tho extra surcharge for carriage hy the Indian 
iutoiual air services) and the ieduced lates of eomhined postage and air surcharge 
in force iu India for letters to Euglaud continued unchanged. Go fur as India is 
concerned the present rate of 7 and half auuas for tlio first half oz and 7 annas for 
each subsequent half oz. does not compare unfavourably witli 6d. per half oz,, charged 
by tlio British Post Oflico in rosnect of letters from the United Kingdom to India. 
No further reduction is contemplated until the whole question is reviewed iu tho 
light of tho proposals for tiio carriage of all first class mail by air botwoon Empire 
countries under tho Empire Air Mail Sclioino. About 25 jior cout of letters from India 
to Empire countries are now sent by air. 



The Indianisation of Army 

Committee’s Memorandum & Army Chief’s Reply 

Reprodiicod below is a raeraoraudiim prepared by a Committeo of Members of 
both Houses of the Central Legislature, and His Excellency the Commander-in 
Chief’s reply to it. 

The memorandum and reply mark the final stage of an examination which had 
its origin in a Resolution moved in the Council of State on the 16th March 1936 by 
the llon’ble Mr. Kalikkar. The main point at issue was how to improve the qualiW 
of the candidates for the Indian Academy. During the discussion which ensued, H.E. 
the Oommander-in-CliIef promised to arrange an mfoimal conference at which the 
points raised would bo furtlior discussed. After consultation with the members of the 
Legislature, a Committeo of Members of both Houses of tho Legislature was appointed. 

The members wore the Hon’bio Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das, C.I.E., tho 
Hon’ble Mohamed Hossain Imam subsequently replaced by the lion’bio Khan 
Bahadur Dr. Sir N. Choksy, Kt, O.B.E.., the Hon’ble Pandit Prakash Narayan 
Sapru, the Hou’blo Raja Ohazanfar Ali Khan, the Hon’blo Sir Phirozo Sothna, Kt., 
O.B.E., the lion’bio Mr. V. V. Kalikkar, Sardar Mangal Singh, M.L.A., B. Das, Esq., 
M.L.A. and Lt. Col. Sir Henry Gidney, Kt., M.L.A. 

This Committee held its first meeting on the 14th April. Following this, the 
members submitted to His Excellency tho memorandum setting forth matters which 
they desired to discuss and on which they required detailed information. This 
information was provided, and a further meeting was held on tho 26th September. 
Subsequently tho Committee drew up and submitted the memorandum reproduced 
below, and the final meeting was held on tho 4th October. The promises and 
undertakings made by His Excellency in his reply, which is reproduced after the 
memorandum, are now under examination with a view to seeing how effect can be 
given to them. 

Text of the Memorandum 

At the outset we wish to make It clear that we do not agree with tho policy 
which Is being followed in rogmrd to the Indianization of tho Army. Wo think 
that the process of Indianization can bo speeded up and wo are definitely of tho 
opinion that the present policy should bo reviewed and substituted by one which 
would indianiso Officer ranks within a reasonable time. Our memorandum, however, 
is based on tlie assumption that Government are not prepared to review that policy 
in tho immediate future. Wo liave been told that it is not within our province in 
this Conference to suggest any reversal or modification of the present policy. Wo 
are thorfore, contentiug ourselves by making suggestions which in our opinion, 
would improve the quality of candidates for the open competitive examination for 
admission to the Indian Military Academy. 

The first question on which we desire to express our views is in regard to the 
clause in the Indenture which parents or guardians of prospective officers have to 
execute under which they have to guarantee under certain eventualities a refund up 
to a maximum of Rs. 5,000 tiie cost of training at tho Academy. We consider that 
the clause is too widely worded. The only conditions under which Government 
should bo able to claim a refund should be definite misconduct on tho part of tho 
Cadet or giving up Army within five years from the date of his gettinga commission. 

Scholarships 

The next point on which we wish to record our view is that the scholarships now 
granted by local governments to Cadets of tho Indian Military Academy should be 
increased both in number and amount. We find that Bengal, .the Punjab, Sind, Bihar 
and Orissa, Central Provinces, Assam & N. W. F. Pr. are not offering any scholarships. 
We see no reason why scholarships should not be offered by these administrations 
also. We therefore recommend that the Government of India should try and prevail 
upon the provinces to afford help in this direction. In our opinion these scholarships 
should be reserved to those who cannot afford to pay tho full cost of education 
at the Academy themselves. 

50 
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We are supplied with certain figures in regard to fees charged at the Indian 
Military Academy. Wo are given to understand that it would not bo possible to 
reduce tlio fees. In our opinion tlie cost of Academy to Government ot Rs. 6,925 
would bo substantially reduced, if Oovornraont accepted our recommendation to in¬ 
crease the number oi cadets. Wo think, therefore, that an effort should be made to 
expand the Academy and thereby reduce the cost of education to Oovornment at 
the Academy. 

In any case wo are strongly of opinion that the cost to a parent of Rs. 3,850 for 
tlie whole course at present at the Academy is, having regard to the economy con¬ 
dition of Indian middle classes, too high. 

On the question of emoluments of Indian Officers wo aro supplied at the last con¬ 
ference with certain statements showing the budget of an Indian Officer. We are 
given to understand that Indian cadets during the period of twelve months that they 
join a British Unit are paid Rs. 35 extra per mensem. We think that the extra 
amount should bo raised to Rs. 50. 

Relaxation with ’varsities 

The next question considered by us was in regard to the Prince of Wales College. 
We are thankful to the Army Department for the Information tliat was placed at 
our disposal in regard to this institution. We aro struck by the fact that students 
who did not succeed in getting admission into the Indian Military Academy experience 
considerable difficulty in gaining admission into Universities for further prosecution 
of thoir studies. We therefore suggest that Government should take this into consi¬ 
deration and treat with the Universities so that a student who has jiassed tho final 
examination of the Royal Military College is admitted into the University. It would 
be possible, if this were done, for products of tho Prince of Wales’ College to join 
a ifniversity straight after comiileting their course at the College. 

On the question of King George’s Indian Military Schools we would like to say 
that one objection that some of us have against these institutions is that they are all 
situated in tho Punjab and that, theiuforo. boys wlio come from other provinces 
cannot profit from them. All of us consequently recommend that schools ofjthat character 
should no opened up in the other parts of the country also. 

We would strongly urge that there should be an expansion of the activities of 
the University Training Corps. Wo think that it might be possible to get over the 
tinancial difficulty by a substitution of Indian instructors in place of costlier British 
instructors. A Univerity Corps should provide tho nucleus of territorial army 
should be reserved for well qualified men oj the Uuiveisity Corps and tho territorials. 

StAFE ArrOINTMENTS 

We desire to recommend that staff appointments should bo given to Indians. The 
Committee note that there aio a number of junior Biitish officers who have not 
j>assed the Staff College examination and who are holding staff ajipoiiitmonts. In 
order to make the military ])rofossioii more attractive wo would like to see more 
Indians admitted into tho Staff College and given Staff appointments. 

Tho Committee believe that the Indians generally get commission at the age of 
19 ami a half while tho Britishers obtain a commission at the age of 18 or 
18 and half. The Indian is further handicapped by the fact that he has to spend 
2 and half years at the Military Academy whereas tho Britishers has to spend 
only a year and six months at Sandhurst. There is an api)rehension that when 
the question of commanding regiraeut comes, an Indian Officer may have already 
reached the ago of compulsory retirement. Tlie Committee, therefore, strongly urge 
that some suitable stops should bo taken to remove this disability. 

Those of us who sent the memorandum in July last stand by it except for changes 
made herein. 

(Signed) Phiroze Sethua, V. V. Kalikar, N. Choksy, Ramsaran Das, Ghaznafar Ali, 
P. N. bapru, B. Das, Mangal Singh, 

Commander-in-ChiePt Reply 

Gentlemen, I should like to begin by saying how glad I am to meet you all to-day. 

I understand that you had a full discussion with the Secretary and some of my 
officers ; 1 have read your Memorandum with groat interest ; and 1 am particularly 
impressed, if I may say so, witli the studied moderation and reasonableness of your 
recommendations. 
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There are large finestions of policy lying behind the whole subject and I am parti- 
cularly f^rateful that you have refrained from pressing me on these questions. If 
wo must differ with regard to them, we can, I hope, agree to differ in a friendly 
way and I can assure you that I am just as anxious as any of you to make the 
present policy of Indianization a success. It is in this spirit that t have examined 
your detailed recommendations. You will realise that I cannot give you a direct and 
final answer on all of them off hand—but I now propose to go through them one by 
one. I shall pause after each item in case any ot you may wish to ask a question, 
but T hope you will lot me got through the business as quickly as possible. 

Question of indenture.—I am quite prepared to examine the wording of this docu¬ 
ment and I’ovise It so as to make it clear that wo do not wish to impose any liability 
on a parent or guardian if It is found that a particular cadet, oitner at tho Academy 
or in tho earlier years of his service, is unlikely to make a good officer, on account 
of some defect, perhaps, in temperament, but for no real fault of his own. We 
have never enforced tho rights that tho clause, as at present worded, gives us in 
this respect, and T don’t think wo should ever have done so. But it is just as well 
that parents should know this. On tho othor hand, I am glad you agree that in 
definite cases of misconduct, or whore a young officer loaves tho service of his own 
free will within a few years after reo3iving an expensive training from Government 
it is not unreasonable that wo should have tho legal [irotoction that the Indenture 
gives us. I can assure you that we shall use our {lowers with discretion. 

Scholarships by Local Governments.—I entirely agree with this recommendation 
and will certainly see that your views are brought prominently to the notice of 
Local Governments witli our support. 

Cost of training at tlie Indian Military Academy :—T agree that tho cost to Govern¬ 
ment and also perhaps to the parent might be reduced if the number of cadets were 
increased but for reasons to which I have already alluded, I am afraid that is a 
question wo cannot go into for tho moment. Meanwhile, I am quite prepared to 
re-examine tho {iresent rates of fees and see whether any reduction is feasible. 

I cannot hold out any great hopos, and I am sure you will all realise that even a 
small reduction from tho jiareuts’ point of view must moan considerable extra cost 
to Government, owing to the numbers involved. However, I will liave the point 
most carefully examined. 

Allowance during attachment to British units :—Here again I can only promise, at 
the moment, that your proposal will bo carefully and sympatlietically examined. 

Value of Prince of Wales Royal Indian Military College Hijiloma :—This is a subject 
about which I am aftaid I do not know very much myself, but I will certainly take 
up with tho proper authorities your suggestion that some greater academic value 
might bo attached to tho Prince of Wales’ Collogo Diploma. 

University Training Corps Wo are oven now cngagoil in working out a scheme 
for the expansion jf the activities of the University Training Corps, tint I don’t think 
that is what you want or at any rate not all that you want. What you want, f 
understand, is an increase in the actual nurahor of University Training Corps 
contingents in different parts of the country. That, of course, is a big question ; but I 
can assure you that even if I do not think such an exfiansion would have very 
much effect from tho point of view of the particular issue tliat we are now con¬ 
cerned with, I should positively welcome any measure that would help to {iroduco 
a better class of officer for our present Territorial units and also a Reserve of 
Officers for our Iiidianizing units. I can assure you that the whole of this question 
is receiving our active consideration at Army Headquarters. 

Army class at Government College, Lahore :—I cordially agroo witli your recom¬ 
mendation that information about the working and methods of the Array Class at 
the Government College, Lahore, should be distributed to other educational institu¬ 
tions m India and I will certainly see that is done. On tho other hand, I am afraid 
I cannot possibly agree that the time has yet come to depart from the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Skeen Committee and the Indian Military College Committee in tho matter 
of direct commissions from tho Universities to tlie Regular Army. That may, or may 
not come in time. We are certainly not ready for it yet. 

Staff appointments:—1 do not think that tho number of vacancies at the Staff 
^llege is really a matter that is affecting tho quality of candidates for the Indian 
Military Academy. Nor could I agree to increase tho number of vacancies, for that 
would produce more Staff College Graduates than we riMjuire. On the otlier hand 
I recognize that the matter is one tha( some of you take a particular interest in, 
and 1 would refer you to the answers on the subjects that I gave recently in the 
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Oouncil of State, I can supplement what I then said by informing you thal 1 am 
determined to treat Indian Officers In exactly the same way as British Officers _ in 
the matter of staff apnointments. That is our policy at present and it wifi continue 
to be the policy. Incidentally I may tell you that, just as a few junior British offioers 
are from time to time employed in Staff appointments without having passed the 
Staff College examination, so I find from our records wo have a number of Indian 
officers, I know of at least four cases in which this has been done, and_ you must 
remember that the number of Indian officers of the requisite seniority is still 
small. 

Age limits for retirement :-It has already been explained that Indian Officers 
passing out from the Indian Military Acadeiny receive an antedate of one yew so as 
to place them, as far as possible, on an equality with British Officers _ passing out 
of Sandhurst, where the course of instruction is a year shorter. This gives the two 
sets of officers the greatest possible equality of opportunity at the outset of their 
careers, but I agree that what is to happen at the end of their careers does con¬ 
stitute something of a problem ; for some of our officers, especially the Indian Army 
Cadets, may not get a Commission untill they are well over 20 or even later. For¬ 
tunately, this is not a problem which can be called one of pressing urgency, nor do 
1 honestly think it can be said that it has so far deterred a single candidate from 
embarking on a military career. But it is a problem that we already have under 
consideration and I hope we may be able to find a satisfactory and fair solution. 

That, gentlemen, concludes the specific recommendation you have made _ and let 
me once again thank you for having put your case so reasonably. To bo quite honest 
I must tell you that. In my own opinion, I don’t think we ought to expect any very 
startling results from the acceptance of those of the recommendations that I have 
been able to accept. They may help, but they are not going to work miracles. As 
1 have said before, my own view is that the process of expanding the field of choice 
and improving the quality of the competition cadetships, must inevitebly be a gradual 
one. It must depend largely on public opinion : and you gentlemen, with your 
acknowledged influence, sugnt to be able to play an important part in helping to 
educate that opinion, and explain to prospective candidates or their parents what a 
military career means and what typos of young men are suitable for such a career. 
You h,ave not mentioned it in your Memorandum, but I should like to remind you 
that the offer made in the course of your discussions stilt remain open. We aro 
willing, if you think it will bo useful'to prepare a pamphlet giving information on 
the above jioints, and give it as wide a circulation as we can afford. 
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Convocation Addresses 

The Dacca University Convocation 

Dacca—29th July 1936 

Tho following is the text of the speech delivered by Mr. A, F. Rahman, Vico- 
(’hancollor at the Annual Convocation of tho University of Daooa on the 29th. July 
1936 :~ 

Your Excellency and Chancellor, 

On behalf of the University of Dacca, I record at this Convocation our pro¬ 
found grief and sense of loss at tho demise of His Most Gracious Majesty King 
George V, Emperor of India. The University, at meetings of tho staff and students, 
tho Court and Executive Council, have expro.ssod its deep sympathy with the Royal 
family. We are assured by Your Excellency that this has been conveyed to tho appro- 
unato quarter. On this occasion, wo convey again our respectful homage to His 
Majesty King Edward VJII on liis accession to tho throne of tho British Empire. 
Wo have learnt with dismay and horror of the cowardly attempt that was raado on 
the life of His Majesty and wo request Your Excellency to convey our deep abhor¬ 
rence of an act that has evoked indignation from every part of the Empire and our 
profound thankfulness on the [)rovidential escape of His Majesty. 

Y^our Excellency, it is my privilege to welcome you again to preside over tho 
annual Convocation of tho University and to offer grateful thanks to you for your 
unfailing sympathy with oiu* aspirations. Y^our Excellency’s administration has boon 
marked by firmness in combating the forces of disintegration and by vision in laying 
the foundations of the economic prosperity of this province. These efforts liavo 
resulted in a re-orientation of our public life and in practically every sphere there is 
an earnest attempt at reconstruction. This University very 'doojdy appreciates Your 
Excellency’s untiring efforts for educational reform,and tho steps that have been 
taken as a beginning to solve the acute problem of educated unemployment and also 
to wean away intelligent youths from the sterile track of imagined service to tho 
country. These are mostimablo services to Bengal and the University has conferred 
on you the highest honour in its gift and by conferring this honour it honours itself. 
By allowing your name to be addeii to the roll of its honoraiy graduates, you have 
added distinction ^o the University. The recent announcement, which is really a 
unique tribute to Your Excellency, regarding the extension of Your Excellency’s 
term of office has been received with genuine ])leasiire bv all sections of the people 
of Bengal. We are indeed happy that for some timo after tho inauguration of the 
next constitution,' Bengal will have the advantage of Your Excellency’s great abilities 
and experience to guide her in tho path of ordered progress and prosperity. 

Wo have to-day conferred honorary degrees on Sir Rabindranath Tagoro, Sir 
Abdur Rahim, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy» Sir Jadunath 
Harkar, Sir Muhammad Iqbal and Mr. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, These names are 
honoured throughout India; they occupy an assured position in the republic 
of intellect and to tho educated youth they are a source of inspiration. For thoir 
great services to their country, the University honour them. 

It has been the practice on an occasion like this to mention some of tho moro 
important changos in the teaching staff of the University, but before doing so 1 
should like to offer the congratulations of tho University to its Treasurer, Mr. Sahab- 
uddin, on his being called upon to fill temporarily tho exalted office of an Executive 
Councillor. It is a matter of sincere gratification to the Universitjr that it furnishes 
so many members of the Bengal Cabinet. During Mr. Shahabuddin’s absence from 
Dacca Rai Sasanka Comar Ghose Bahadur, c. i. e., acted as Treasurer, and I take 
this opportunity of conveying the thanks of tho University to him for the ability ^ and 
energy with wnich he discharged his duties in the midst of his many preoccupations. 
We welcome Mr. Sliahabuddin as Treasurer again. 

Tho term of office of Dr. J. W. Fuck, Professor in the Department of Arabic and 
Islamic Studies, came to an end in December 1935 and he left to take up an 
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appointmont in Germany. In his place a distinguished student and teacher of this 
University Dr. Syod Moaxzem Hossian, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon.), till recently a Reader 
in the same Department, has boon appointed Professor and steps are being taken to 
fill up the Readership vacted by Dr. Hossain. Dr. Fuck served the University for 5 
years loyally and with ability and on this occasion I would like to record the appre¬ 
ciation of the University for the distinguished services that ho has rendered. Mrs. 
Fuck also is entitled to our gratitude necause throughout her stay here, she gave 
lessons in Gorman to students and teachers without any remuneration and her un¬ 
failing interest and assistance have been of great value to those who attended her 
classes, 

Mr. S. R. Rallan. Lecturer in the Department of Commerce, has resigned his 
appointment in order to accept services elsewhere and Mr. B. B. Sen has been 
appointed in his place. 

Dr. Krishnan resigned his office on his appointment as Mohondralal Sircar 
Research Professor at the Indian Association for the cultivation of Science, Calcutta, 
and in his place Dr. Kedareswar Banorjeo has been appointed as a Reader in Physics. 

Mr. Momtazuddin Ahmed, Lecturer m Philosopv, and Mr. Serajul Huq, Lecturer 
in Arabic and Islamic Btudios loft for England last year on study leave. 
Both have joined the University of Ijondon and are preparing for Doctorate degrees. 
A former student of this University and a Lytton scholar has been appointed in place 
of Mr. Momtazuddin Ahmed. This year Mr. P. C. Chakravarti of the Department of 
History is j)rocoeding to England on study leave. 

It was stated in 1931 that the University would be prepared to take whatever 
Rtej»s are possible for ensuring that the guidance and supervision provided for 
women students of the University are as satisfactory as possible and it was there¬ 
fore resolved that whoriover possible an attempt should bo made to obtain the ser¬ 
vice's of one or more suitable women teachers. In jnirsuance of tliis policy and in 

view of the increase in the niimbiu- of women students, a distinguished student of 

this University, Miss Kaninakaua Gupta, has been appointed a Lecturer in History 
iu the chain of aiTangoraoiits on account of the study leave of a teacher of that 
Department. 

I should also mention that Dr. Parimal Roy, Lecturer in the Department of Eco¬ 
nomics and Politics, has boon appointed Princijial of the Government Commercial 
Iiistiluto at Calcutta. 

Though the Economic depression still continues, the number of admissions last 
session to the University was fairly satisfactory. The number on the 31st March 
103(5, was 1,021, including 4(5 women students. Tliis slightly higher than the 
number of the previous session. In the faculties of Arts and Science there has been 
a stiuuly increase of students ; in the Faculty of Law there has been a fall. The 
number of Honours and Post-graduate students lias been well maintained ; in fact it 
is higher and the mimhcr of advanced students of all types is equal to the number 
of previous sessions. It is yet early to speak about the admissions this year ; in 

view of the economic depression in the country, no large increase in numbers is 

anticipated. 

The high academic standard of the University has been ably maintained. The 

« aud volume of research work will be evident from the Annual Report of 
liversitv and members of the staff and students have obtained high distinctions. 
Professor J. N. Das Gupta, Doan of the Faculty of Law, has been awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Law by tlio University of Calcutta, and two students—Paresh 
Chandra Dutt and Pulin Behai i Sarkar have boon awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Bcienco by tliis University. The percentage of success of students in the various 
examinations has also been well maintained and the academic societies of the 
University liave shown commendable activity by frequent mootings and the discussion 
of }>aj)ors that have attracted considerable public attention. Tours of educational 
interest for advanced students of politics, Commerce and PJiysios were organised and 
such facilities were greatly appreciated. 

The nineteenth Bession of uie All-India Economic Conference under the Presi¬ 
dentship of Mr. Mon^har Lai mot at Dacca this year under the auspices of the 
University. The Hon’blo Minister for Education opened the Conference and took an 
active part in its deliberations. Every arrangement was made for the accommodation 
and comfort of the many delegates who arrived from, all parts of India. Our appeal 
to the public of Dacca ^or funds to meet the expenses of the Conference met with 
a gratifying response and I take this opportunity of thanking all those who contri¬ 
buted so handsomely. 
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Ono special feature of the University is its residential organisation that aims at 
the promotion of sound traditions of corporate life among students and I am happy 
to record that the Halls under able and sympathetic guidance have continued to 
mate steady progress in that direction. The annual gatherings of past and present 
students have evoked very groat enthusiasm and it has been particularly gratifying 
to note the feelings of loyalty and affection among old students for the institution 
that has given them of their best. 

The work of the University was carried on last session undisturbed by any 
political movements. It should be mentioned hero that last session owing to the 
prevalence of srnall-pox in an epidemic form in the town of Dacca, the University 
on the advice of the Municipality Health Officer and the Civil Surgeon began 
its long vacation from the 1st March, and the B.A. and B.Sc. Honours Examinations 
were postponed till June. 

The financial position of the University is causing us considerable anxiety. Wo 
convey our thanks to Government for an additional grant of Ks. 10,000 for this 
session, but we have not been encouragod to believe that our application for an 
increased grant will recievo further consideration. We maintain, and this has been 
conveyed to Government—that as a result of the recommendations of Committees 
set up from time to time by the UuiversiW, all possible economies that could bo 
effected without seriously impairing the emclency of the University and frustrating 
the objects for which this institution was created have been made, and that an 
additional grant is required to discharge efficiently our existing obligations. Wo 
appreciate the financial difficulties of Government at the present moment, but wo 
submit that it is also a responsibility of Government to maintain this Institution at 
a certain level of efficiency. The Government of Bengal Is concerned as vitally as 
are the authorities of the University with the objects for whlcli this Institution was 
created and we appeal to Government to give us financial assistance to ensure a 
reasonable chance of their fulfilment. 

The University’s appllcatioa for a grant for opening a Department of Soil Sciences 
is still under the consideration of Government. It was mentioned that here in Dacca 
there are opportunities and facilities for placing skilled knowledge at the service of 
agriculture and we foresee great developments in this direction. In our Laboratories 
there has been an output of work of a really high order. Your Excellency was 
pleased to say last year that ‘‘the work that is being done in Agricultural research 
IB a typical example of an activity that may lead to benefits of the very highest 
order to Bengal’' and that “this is one of the subjects on which this University 
might most appropriately focus its attention.” We sincerely trust that our applica¬ 
tion will receive sympathetic consideration this year. We respectfully submit that 
if Government is assured that expenditure now on a project will in future increase 
the material wealth if Bengal, our application is entitled to special consideration. 

1 take this opportunity of mentioning that the plan of the projected History 
of Bengal has now been approved by the University and wo hope that the first 
batch of contributions from scholars who are collaborating in its preparation will bo 
received by the end of this year. Our appeal for funds for the necessary expenses 
has not yet received a favourable response : only a small amount lias been 
received so far but we are persevering in our efforts. I appeal to the generosity 
of Bengal to help us with funds so that a work of this magnitude may be 

completed. We are also applying to Government for a grant and wo trust that 
the Government of Bengal will make a suitable contribution for an authoritative 
History of Bengal. 

Students of this University 

To those who have received Degrees and Prizes to-day I offer cordial congratu¬ 
lations on behalf of the University. I share with you your joy and 

I pray that this promise of to-day may be amply fulfilled in the future. The degrees 
of a University are the symbols of your inner qualities and 1 hope that the teaching 
and training you have received hero in the class rooms, playing fields and halls of 
residence have equipped you with qualities to meet every situation in life. Many of 
you would soon bo leaving the University to fight the harder battles of life ; 1 am 
aware of the difficulties but 1 should like to repeat that on no account should you be 
disappointed or allow the inner purpose of your life to bo overwhelmed by the bit¬ 
terness of temporary failures. In a sense, you stand on the threshold of a new ora. 

As a result of vast changes, there is emerging a higher form of common social life 
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and a now conception of the duties that demand public spirit and personal self- 
sacrifice and greater calls will be made on you to realise your ideals of citizenship. 
It is not enough to have good intentions, fine ideals and noble aims ; it is not enough 
to be honest and just. Ifou have also to possess the ability to win the confidence 
and goodwill of the people among whom you live and work : and when you know 
how to get on with other people, you have mastered one of the great secrets of life, 
in that sense Politics may be said to be a branch of the art of getting on with other 
people. I mention politics because I feel that every man will have to take an in¬ 
terest in politics because ho has an interest in the management of the community in 
which lie lives. You will agree with me that many of the ills from which wo suffer 
to-day are due to the absence of understanding and agreement about the end of our 
Politics. Wo tend to become wholly occupied with the form of institutions with 
votes, elections, separate representation—and forget the purpose for which Politics 
exist. What is required of you, from educated men, is, that the underlying ideas of 
Politics should bo stated free from prejudice and outworn terminology and a sufficient 
number of men should arrive at an agreement about the aims. With the possibility 
of agreement our Politics would be raised to a higher level. All the argument is 
about words ; and terms and phrases like “Capital”, “Labour”, “Socialism”, Commu- 
nalism” provide the armaments of political conflict and keep men apart. The realities 
that underlie them are ignored. The duty of all of us is first of all to put ourselves 
right and then help democracy ; that is help others to uso their minds so as to end 
the unconsciousness in which they pass their lives and become fully conscious of 
their natures and powers. It is in this sphere that your education is of value to 
you—the education that develops the latent consciousness in you. It has been rightly 
said “True democracy is not an external Government but an inward rule.” The de¬ 
mocracy of the heart has to be developed before we get democracy fulfilled in prac¬ 
tice. Much of the disorganisation of our time cannot bo remedied without suffering 
but if wo continue to look at it with loathing and hatred, or fear and pain, are wo 
likely to bo able to put it right ? Wo shall neod other feelings than those. We shall 
need faitli and love and an ideal of the future. Above all we need to g'ot rid of our 
personal interests however innocent they may be. We have to maintain a consistent 
aim, wliich is to realise in our own lives tho best of which they aro capable, to in¬ 
crease their croativeness, energy and usefulness and to endeavour to make tho good 
life, that is the same quality of life as we desire for ourselves, available to all. In¬ 
ner contacts with others must be cultivated in which no separate interests aro re¬ 
cognised. There may be obstacles to this understanding, but we should help to ro- 
move them by removing obstacles from our own way of tliinking. A good society 
must have strong foundations and such foundations can be found only in the inner 
integrity of individuals that compose it. I have said all these things because you 
are the architects of your community and because you will bo faced with those pro¬ 
blems where the right mental attitude is supremely noci\ssary. .^\nd your education 
should be regarded in that light, not merely tho acquiring of information but of 
technique. An educated person is one who has tho right mental habits ; who recog¬ 
nises that wo aro what we are not merely by the quality of our thoughts, but by 
our control over them. There is just one other thing that I should mention. One of 
the greatest troubles of tho mind is fear and many poonls pass their lives pursued 
by phantoms that make their lives a misery to them. Fear of ill-health, of wliat 
others think of them, of a thousand other things disturb their happiness. Create a 
mental picture of your ideals, see yourself succeeding cheerfully facing the day and 
your energy will flow into the channels of success. Whatever you undertake, dedi¬ 
cate your work to your highest ideals, to your higher selves, and make it a symbol 
of your inner life. Joy comes not merely when our work is what we want it to be, 
but when we make it expressive of our aspirations. Your soul gives significance to 
tho simplest and humblest act. I wish you every success in your new duties and 
responsibilities and may Providence guide you. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar*» Addreif 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address by Sir Jadunath Sarltar 

Your Excellency, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and members of the Dacca University, 
among whom 1 have the honour to count myself one from to-day.—I greatly appre¬ 
ciate tho privilege you have given mo of addressing the present Convocation, and I 
cannot make a better use of it than by impressing: on tlio new graduates what I be¬ 
lieve ought to be their proper attitude towards this seat cf learning, now that they 
are going out of its sheltering arms. 
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The region of which Dacca is the centre has played a memorable part in the life 
of Bengal from the earliest known ago of our history, and taken no small share in 
the special contributions made by our province to the religion, culture and art of 
India as a whole and even of some lands beyond our natural frontiers. 

In the far-off Hindu period, East Bengal was a centre of the highest Sanskrit 
learning ; teachers and writers from these districts attained to supreme eminence 
among the Hindus and Riidhists alike. It was also the nursery of the Tantric school 
of theology which was a common meeting ground of Hinduism, later Budhism. It 
was a leading seat of Hindu medical lore and [)ractice, as it has continued to be 
down to 01 r own days. Even in the Muhammadan roriod, we have it ou record 
that the highest officers of the Mughal empire posted in this province used to put 
themselves under treatment of the local Kavirajes. 

Under Muslim rule, Dacca’s fame was spread beyond the provincial bounds by 
its arts and crafts, the most notable among which were muslin fabrics, ivory work, 
shell bangle caiving, and silver jewellery and filigree work. 

Thirteen hundred years ago. the greatest teacher at the University of Nalanda 
was Shilabhadra, who' liad been born in a Jirahman family of the tract South of 
Dacca. This master of the sacred lore had publicly defeated an all-conquering South 
Indian pandit and tlius established his position as the champion scholar of all India. 
The whole country honoured and obeyed him. The famous Chinese Budhist pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang chose him as his teacher. Four hundred years after him, another son 
of East Bengal Dipankar Srijnan, born at Vikramanipur, went to Tibet to reform 
Buddhism there and enrich the literature of that country with translations from 
Sanskrit works. From Chittagong came yet anotJier spiritual guide of the Tibeteans, 
named Nalapa, the guru and teacher of the famous missionary and prolific theo¬ 
logical writer Marpa. 

Such wore the great men that East Bengal produced in those early times. But 
oven more valuable than the scholarship and artistic skill developed in this land was 
the character of its people, which the acute Chinese observer describes thus :— 

“The climate is soft. The men are hardy by nature and small of stature.....They 

are fond of learning and exercise thom.seivos diligently in the acquisition of it.” He 
illustrates their ideal of plain living and high thinking by quoting the following 
refily of this Shilabhadra when refusing the rich gifts of a king of Bihar : “A 
master of the Shastras who wears the yellow robe of religion, knows how to bo 
contented with little and to keep himself pure.” 

This racial character of the people of East Bengal received a further enrichment 
from history. Due to its geographical position, this part of our province witnessed 
in the Muslim period a great mingling of races and cultures, jirqbably unequalled by 
any other jiart of India. Those enormous arteries of inland navigation, the Ganges 
aud the Brahmapuira, as well as the ocean highway, have mot together hero, and 
poured into this land the Mongoloids of the north and the east ^ Arabs. Turks, 
Afghans, Persians and Abyssinians,from the Islamic west, Panjabi JUiatris, Hindu¬ 
stani writers, Itajput warriors and Portuguese traders and pirates, many of whom 
have taken root in the soil. In consequence of this, Dacca like the ports of Athens and 
Alexandria, has enjoved a richly divorsilied life, which has developed a ^ remarkable 
openness of its people’s mind to light. In the present age the sons of East Bengal 
have set an example to the other people of Bengal by their readiness to receive 
new ideas, their forward-looking spirit which breaks through age-old social conven¬ 
tions aud blind traditions, aud their power of readily adapting themselves to new 
environments. 

Great as have boon the achievements of your ancestors in the past, Dacca in 
modern times has been no homo of lost causes and forsaken beliefs ; it has not con¬ 
tinued to dream the vanished dreams of the Buddhistic or Nawabi age. On the 
contrary, in the modern age the sons of East Bengal have been foremost in social 
reform. In the spirit of enterprise, in adventure and pioneer work. They have not 
been behind any other people of India in taking advantage of that opening of 
career to talent which has been one of the highest gifts of British rule. You no 
longer send teachers and monastic organisers to Tibet, but East Bengal men have 
been found doing useful public work from Yun-nan on the Chinese frontier to 
Duzlap on the South Persian line Students hailing from East Bengal have been 
known in every school that they have joined, by their gift, patient industry, devotion 
to work, and simplicity of life. The spirit of Shilabhadra is not dead in this land. 
Dacca Pandits still continue the noble tradition of plain living and high thinking 
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set by their forefathers, and Dacca students still supply the best examples seen in 
India of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

This character is a priceless asset to you ; it is a noble heritage. But nobility of 
birth entails obligations. Many years ago it was my duty to show Sir Shankaran 
Nair over the Budhistic antiquities at Sarnath. After visiting them he remarked, 
“These things make mo sad. I feel that we modern Hindus are very unworthy 
children of the race of ancient Indians who made such master-pieces of the 
sculptor’s art. 

That is the spirit which should animate a man in contemplating the glorious 
historic past of his race. Graduates of the Dacca University, as trustees of the 
ancient fame of your country, it is your bounden duty to maintain the high standard 
of scholarship for which East Bengal has been famous since the earliest Hindu or 
Budhistic times. Your forefathers did not pass on fools into the world by stamping 
them with the hall-mark of pandits; they themselves mastered knowledge fully and 
they insisted on their pupils acquiring genuine knowledge. I have known all 
your Vice-Chancellors since the foundation of this University, and I can tell 
you how anxious they have always been to make the degrees of your University 
a real indication of merit and not a deceptive show. In this work of maintaining the 
true honour of your alma matter every student can contribute his share by honest 
industry, by eager search for truth, and by appreciating the pure metal instead of 
hankering after the mere stamp of a debased coin. 

There is a still harder task before the sons of the Dacca University who wish to 
be worthy of this great centre of learning. Your University ought to focus within 
itself all the intellectual and moral energies of East Bengal. Its graduates owe it to 
their alma mater to be leaders of men in this province in the fields of thought and 
action alike. The true function of a University is not to send forth mere technicians 
or narrow specialists blind to the rest of the \miverse,—but leaders who can view a 
nroblem as a whole pd guide and co-ordinate the work of subordinate instruments. 
Nowhere is the domination of this liberal, truth-seeking, University-trained mind more 
necessary than in the India of to-day. At no time probably have seductive half- 
truths and false doctrines about society economics and politics caused more harm 
than in our land in this age. We are living in a world threatened by cunningly 
engineered mob passions, political heresies and selfish propaganda. Our unlettered or 
ill-educated masses form the readiest dupes of plausible orators and writers and tlieir 
deceptive slogans. The true progress,—and even the very life, of our society demands 
that those who have been blesied with a real University education, those who have 
acquired tlie garnered truths of the world’s past and formed their characters in this 
the noblest of all brotherhoods, by fighting falsehood m thought, anarchy in the 
social order, and passion and folly in the life ot the community,—regardless of 
personal loss. 

To this duty the University calls her sons. Apply your knowledge to life. For, 
the supreme test of learning is action. The perfect scholar is no recluse, no book¬ 
worm ; he must be the militant champion of truth, a St. George ever ready to slay 
the dragon of falsehood in society and the State. Tlie great Persian poet truly said 
some eight centuries ago— 

Ihn ke chandan khwani^ 

Chun 'ami dar tu nist^ nadani. 

“However much books you may have road, 

If you are found wanting in practice, you are 
no bettor than a fool.” 

Therefore, stand forth as what you are best fitted to be, as centres of social co¬ 
operation, as a dynamic force helping the true evolution of our civilisation and govern¬ 
ment, as the supreme agents of progress and modernisation in the life of our people, 
and thus help, as no other class of men can, to bring nearer that New India which 
we are all so wistfully looking forward to and which is every true patriot’s dream. 



The Andhra University Convocation 

10th. Convocation—Waltair—24th. August 1936 

Tho following is the text of tho address, delivered by the Vice-ohaacellor, Mr, 
C. R. Redd?/, to the graduates admitted to tho degrees at tho 10th Convocation of 
the Andhra University held at Waltair on the 24 lh. Anguit 1936 . 

Vice-Chancellor’s Address 

Mr. Chanctllor, Senators, Ladies and Gentleme?i, 

This is a unique occasion. The Andhra Convocation meets under the presidency 
of an Andhra Cliancellor ! In commemoration of this event the University greets 
you, Mr. Chancellor, at the threshold with tho garland of an Honorary Degree, which 
you have kindly agreed to accept. 

I heartily wulcomo our Pro-Chancellor, the Rajah of Bobbili, back to his home 
and duties here after his recent holiday in Plngland. t hope ho has bonetitted by 
the change and has come back refre.shed in body and mind. 

My successor-predecessor, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, resigned tho Vice-Chancellorship 
of this University on his appointment to a position of commanding significance as 
the Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics at Oxford. He has been 
elected to a Fellowship of one of the Colleges there, and in other ways has achieved 
unprecedented distinctions, which refloct added lustre on the Andhra University. 
There is no need to dwell on the services rendered by him to our University. They 
are well-known and constitute a memorable period. 

Perhajis, I may be pardoned if I strike a personal note and say that I fool it a 
great happiness to bo hero once again, reunited to my beloved Andhra University, 
after a long neriod of separation, in which my thoughts and feelings wore never 
absent from her, and she toe, I am proud and grateful to acknowledge, as tho elec¬ 
tion showed, was not in her generosity unmindful of my humble devotion and services. 

The form of the University could bo achieved without finance, and that we 
achieved while we were at Bezwada. But the substance of education which is to 
give body and life to that form cannot be achieved without ample finance. And 
therefore, addressing the Andhra Convocation in this hour of reunited joyj I cannot 
but greet with the deejiest emotion the splendour of tho exemplary donation of the 
Maharajah Baheb of Jeyporo, whose name will shine, large and luminous, in letters 
of gold in the history of University education in India. 

1 am glad to be able to announce that tho Maharaja Saheb of Parlakiraedi has 
raised his College, till now Second Grade, to a First Grade institution. His College is 
the only one in which Agriculture figures as one of the optionals in the Intermediate, 
And 1 am given to understand that the Maharaja Saheb is contemplating to introduce 
Agriculture in the B. A. also. If this is done, it will mark a very important advance 
worthy of imitation by other Colleges. 

Natural Sciences have not received tho attention duo to them in the Andhra area. 
It is to the credit of tho Maharaja Saheb of Pithapur, an illustrious patron of letters 
and learning, that his College provides instruction in Natural Bcioncos in tho B. Sc. 
Pass course, with Botany as the Main and Zoology as a Subsidiary subject. I appeal 
to the generosity of the Maharajah Baheb to introduco the other variation also, 
namely, Zoology as the main and Botany as a subsidiary subject. It is distressing 
to have to add that Geology finds no place in any of the Colleges in the Andhra 
Desa. The organisation of Natural Sciences at the headquarters is one of our first 
needs, and 1 trust that Government will give us a block grant for this purpose. 

The Executive Engineer, Vizagapatam. reports that tho building in which the 
office is now located and where the Byndicate meets, is not safe and should be 
demolished. The construction of a combined Convocation Hall and Administrative 
Offices can no longer bo postponed, unless Government are going to be indifferent 
to the lives of the Vice-Chancellor and his colleagues. I 

We have completed the construction of an additional kitchen for the hostel and a 
dispensary. 

The recommendations of the Indian Medical Council regarding the Andhra Medical 
Council College are receiving adequate attention at the hands of the authorities, and 
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wo are {:jrateful to the Government for the undertaking given to develop it to the 
requisite degree and for obtaining from the Legislative Council the necessary money 
grants. If it is not an impertinence to say so, I would like the name “The Medical 
College, Vizagapatam” to be changed into ^‘The Andhra Medical College, Vizagapatam”. 
For the Rajah Haheb of Panagalj the noble founder of the College, wanted it to be 
a provincial and not a municipal institution either in name or in reality But, 
however, a more important point is the recognition of our Medical Degrees by tho 
Indian Medical Council. I have recently appealed to my Hon’ble friend the Minister 
for Education, to exert his utmost to secure this recognition at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Council in November. 

Our tallest man of Soienco—and one of tho tallest in the World—Sir C. V. Raman, 
has undertaken to give a donation of Rs. 100 a month for two Research Scholarships 
of Rs. 50 each, tenable in the Physics Department. The University is very grateful 
to Sir C. V. Raman for this benefaction. 

Tho Campus occupied by the University is but 53 acres. Already tho buildings 
look huddled together and crowded. 500 acres is nearer what wo need. The Syndicate 
is contemplating purchasing a few contiguous properties. Here again, unless tho 
Government sheds its kindly light on us, our darkness cannot be relieved. 

Two years ago, the Uniwsity submitted comprehensive proposals for amending 
tho Andhra University Act. And latterly a reply was received to the effect that 
Government were not prepared to take action at present. 1 may say without enter¬ 
ing into details tliat tho time has came when a com[)rehensivo revision has to bo 
made. Tho Andhra University is a new typo of University. Up to tho level of Pass 
courses, it is an affiliating University. For all higher branches of study, namely. 
Honours and Post-Graduate courses, covering the M. A. and Doctorate Degrees, it is 
intended to bo a unitary, teaching, residential University. And as our functions as 
a teaching University grow, some of the inner contradictions reveal themselves, and 
they will liave to be reconciled in a few synthesis, both legislative and administrative. 
The Syndicate is tnruing its attention to this matter. Government can ^holp us here 
readily, because wo won’t ask thorn any moneys. 

The Syndicate has a[)pointod a Sub-Commiitoo to plan out a Development Pro¬ 
gramme and work out roughly, on tlio basis of empirical calculations, the cost 
involved. A comprehensive plan will enable us to co-ordinate onr activities better 
and take them in tlie order of importance and urgency. Otherwise, there will be 
too many disjointed interjections and no sentence. 

There is no need to point out that a large number of departments essential to a 
University oi’gauisation have yet to bo created—to mention just two instances. 
Natural Sciences, and a liostcl for Girl students. I am told that no girls are admitted 
into the Medical College, because tliore is no proper residence organised for thern ; 
and of course no residence has been organised because none have been admitted. On 
occasions like this a Vice-Chancellor has to enact the 'Beggar’s Opera’ and appeal to 
Govornmont, to tho landed aristroci’acy, and tho Merchant Princes for generous 
financial assistance. 

I dearly wish to see the Ceded Districts re-unitod to the Andhra University. The 
cultural integrity of tho Andhra Desa must ho tho common concern and ambition of 
all Andhra hearts. 

This young University requires to ho generously supported by Government, it is 
not to remain a nominal aspiration on the Statute book. On a rough calculation, we 
would want about 12 laklis non-recurring and 2 lakhs of recurring grants. If this 
much is granted, wo need not approach Government, as far as present calculations 
go, for the next quarter of a century. Wo have been running tho University on 
very economical lines, contenting ourselves for the present with teachers of no 
higher grade than Readers. Wo have to provide not only for new departments of 
study, indispensable to University organisation, hut for tho inevitable increases in 
ex|)enditure on staff and other incidents of tho future. The sum I have stated would 
he regarded as an exceedingly modest one, when it is understood that the Andhra 
University is a Presidency College and an affiliating University rolled into one. 

Dr. IL Pararaoswaran has installed his great clock in the tower of the Jeypore 
Maharajah’s Science College. It is the crown of tho University buildings~a 
Swadeshi Crown. On a rough estimate, the cost—these figures cannot be quite 
accurate at this stage—comes to about Rs. 6,000. Of this amount, tho main portion— 
not less than Rs. 4,000—goes to benefit our own country iu tho shape of wages of 
labour, supervision, etc. 1 am told that an imported foreign clock of the same type 
costs only Rs. 20;000. The University is indebted to Dr. Parameswaran for this 
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benefaction, for benefaction it is to the tune of at least Rs. 10,000, and to the Govern¬ 
ment and the authorities of the Education Department and of the Presidency College 
for giving him permission to undertake this manufacture in his laboratory. 

Nothing can be more gratifying to me personally or more deserving of credit from 
the point of view of the great ideals of the University and the aspirations of the 
country than the excellent output of research work done by the members of the 
Universiiy staff. The Appendix to this address is evidence that both in quality and 
quantity this infant University, consisting mainly of young teachers possessing high 
qualifications and purpose and zeal, is taking commendable long and firm strides for¬ 
ward. It is my good fortune that in the evening of my life the darkening sky is 
being illumined by the company of so many stars. Yet we must not feel elated or 
even satisfied. All that has been done is but an introduction, and not oven that in 
full. The big text has yef to bo written or rather compiled. T am confident that 
working in hearty co-operation with each other and co-ordinating their efforts in the 
true spirit of University fraternity, our teacliers will achieve results of impressive 
value to our Motlierlaud and emulate the glories of AVostorn Universities both in life 
and in culture. 

I am glad that we have been able to secure the Uon’ble Diwan Bahadur 8. FCuma- 
raswarai Roddy as the Reader of the Convocation address this year. 

AV'^ith apologies for standing so long b(?tween you and the lion’bio the Minister for 
Education whom you are eager to hear, 1 now resume my seat. 


Mr. Kumarswami Reddiar’s Convocation Address 

The following is the Convocation Address of the Hon’blo Diwan Bahadur S. Kumar- 
swami Roddiar, Minister of Education 

Mr. Chancellor, Graduates of the University, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am deeply thankful to Ilis Excellency for his gracious invitation to mo to deliver 
this Convo(iation Address, fn the course of its short hut evenful career, the Andhra 
University has had the pleasure and profit of listening to some of India’s greatest 
sous, including Ilis Excelloncjy the present Chanchellor, and T consider it a higli 
honour indeed to bo called upon to follow in their foot-stops. Tlio present occasion 
is exceptional, if not unique, in tlio history of the Andhra University, as it brings 
fogether, in the person of the Chancellor, tlio Vice-Chancellor and the Speaker at 
the Convocation, three genuine Andhras from throe distant parts of South India, and 
serves as a significant symbol of the penetrating power of Andhra culture and of the 
far-flung enterprise of the Andhra jieople. 

It is, too, a rare privilege for one like mo to escape, once in a way, from the 
dust and din of politics and the dull, stiflling details of administration ; and, seated 
high where ‘Man Las raised His Wisdom liko the watch-tower of a town’, to breatho 
the purer air of academic freedom and view all things with calm, uneager eyes. 

Graduates of the year, by the solemn and splendid ceremonial wo have just wit¬ 
nessed, you have been admitted by the Andhra University to the brother-hood of its 
alwnni and before I proceed to discharge the statutory duty of exhorting you to 
conduct yourselves suitably to the now and honourable status that you have attained, 
lot mo have the pleasure of congratulating you on the degrees and titles that you 
have received at the hands of the first Andhra Chancellor of the Andhra University. 

Tlio Andhra University is the sturdy off-spring of the University reform move¬ 
ment inaugurated by Lord Curzon and strengthened and intensified by Sir Asutosli 
Mukherjee. The unregenerate London University of a century ago—-a glorified board 
of examiners—was the {lornicious model on which the older Indian Universities 
were set up, and, as Jlis Excellency the present Chancellor bewailed two years ago, 
they were “the weak offspring of an imperfect mother”. They did no direct teaching 
and no research and their solo encounter with the youth of the land was on the dark, 
uneven field of examinations. Your University to-day teaches all its Honours 
students and carries on important and fruitful research work in various Arts and 
Sciences, in addition to discharging the alfiliative functions which it took over from 
Madras. 

You have been fortunate, too, in your teachers, most of whom are brilliant young 
men, whose life and learning are not only an inspiration and example to you, but are 
crearing for the Andhra University a tradition of scholarship and corporate academic 
action which transcends buildings and books and is indeed the precious life-bood of 
your alma mater and a gift to her of a life beyond life. In congratulating you, 
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therefore, on bcoominK graduates of the Andhra University, I am by no means re- 
peating an empty formula. 

On an occasion like this, when you have reached a summit in your career and 
are disposed to look ahead as well as take stock of past achievement it will be im¬ 
possible for you to ignore and callous of me to ,minimise the gravity of the situation 
that now awaits yon. Changes, political and economic, loom gigantic in the life of 
our country, and formidable struggles are afoot between clashing sets of ideas : and 
whether you like it or not, you will have to step out of your sheltered exisience 
and choose your side, and take your place, amidst these “confused alarms of struggle 
and dight”. Difficult as the choice may be and depressing the prospects of your 
position in public life, your lot in private life may bo oven less agreeable ; some of 
you are no doubt haunted even now by the spectre of unemployment and many will 
be fated to take up uncongenial employment or inadequately paid employment. 

The causes of our troubles are to bo sought in India’s poverty and over-population, 
its primitive social structure and industrial organisation and, one must now add, 
the world-wido fall in agricultural prices. While I sympathise with you in this pre¬ 
dicament, and would give you, if I may, some courage and comfort, I am not one 
of those who trace these mighty and terrible forces to the kind of education that 
you have received. 

To require a Universsty not merely to disseminate and increase knowledge, but 
also to find jobs for its graduates, is to place on it ‘an alien and quite impossible 
burden’. The functions of the University arc complex and difficult enough already 
and are not yet adequately performed ; the training of the mind and of the body is 
its jiropor sphere, while industrialisation, rural improvement, monetary reform, 
largo schemes of mass education and the like undertakings, which alone will create 
employment, must be initiated and maintained by the State or other institutions, not 
l\v the Universities. Of course, the University can and should study these problems 
and programmes and give suggestions and guidance both to the public and its own 
(iluvini ; but the actual working of those policies and programmes must be in quite 
other liands. 

In spite of those obvious truths, thus often clearly stated, many economists, politi¬ 
cians and educationists themselves have condemned our Universities as though they 
were o|)orative causes of unemployment and rebuked our graduates for having wantonly 
wasted their parents’ substance and their own time and energy in juirsuit of the 
i<inis fatum of a degree, I do not wish yon to yield to such glomray and remorseful 
thoughts. On tlie contrary, I would fain convince you that your life at the Univer¬ 
sity has been a happy and profitable time, that you have here received a wide and 
full training to become ‘high-minded public servants, disinterested politicians and 
workers, and leaders and citizens of the best type’, that most of yon have been 
equipped, and are eager, to do work in the world that is well worth doing, to serve 
truth and your fellownien, and that, given a chance to live over again the last four 
01 five years, you would choorfiiJly and precisely repeat what you have done. 

Having so recently passed through a formal and external examination, it may not 
bo amiss for each of you to conduct a frank and initimate self-examination :—“Have 
I gained anything mentally, morally and physically by my College course ? Am I any 
better to-day than I was four or five years ago when 1 just left school? Did the 
Thiiversity offer me facilities for increasing my knowledge, for widening my interests, 
for refining my tastes, for enriching my emotions, for training my body, for learning 
to live with my fellows as a willing and useful member of society ? Did I make 
full use of these various facilities for self-education thrust on me by the University V” 

In most cases, I have no doubt, the result of this introspective inquiry will be : 
“1 am clearly and substantially the gainer.” Even where Hie answer is not so defi¬ 
nite or so emphatic, the blame for the failure will lie on the individual rather than 
on the institution, on the horse that averted his head, not on the tank full of clear, 
sweet water. For whatever a college may offer, enforce or attempt, the first and last 
word in education must rest with the individual student ; all eaucation, and more 
especially higher education, is ultimately self-education. A college, in the words of 
Mr. Stanley llaldwin, “can provide a favourable soil for the developing of intelligence 
under the supervision of expeit gardeners, but it cannot grow figs from thistles.” 

While thus the University vis-a-vis the individual student emerges blameless, its 
service to the State and society in the training of officials and leaders, of doctors and 
teachers, and in the creation of the modern outlook, deserves better recognition than 
it has received so far. I shall not weary'you or offend you by the citation of names, 
but you cannot mention any Indian who during the last one hundred years has done 
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his country some public service without having received, and received in ample 
measure, tne beneuts of modern education. In criticising and condemning, as we 
often do, not a defect here or a weakness there, but the system as a whole, let us 
remember this : and remember also that the perfect system of education (like other 
perfect things) is perhaps laid up in heaven, but is unattainable on earth. 

I grant that many changes are urgently called for in the methods and some in 
the content of the education imparted in our schools and colleges ; and yet I cannot 
sympathise with the destructive fury of those who would scrap altogether the present 
system of education in favour of what they passionately but vaguely describe as 
‘national education.’ Whatever changes we wish to make in the organisation and 
conduct of our schools and colleges and in the methods and content of out teaching, 
we are even now at perfect liberty to carry out; and if we do not replace, 
throughout the educational field, the teaching, for example, of science by the teaching 
of grammar or disputation or of poety in an ancient language, it is not because 
the Government or some other sinister force is preventing us, but simply because 
the people, the Indian men and women, who are responsible for Indian Education 
do not think that the changes can be made without serious loss. 

The whole aim of this modern education is in the words of Mr, Baldwin, to en¬ 
able the student “to learn habits of accuracy in measurement, precision in statement, 
hcnesty in handling evidence, fairness in presenting a cause, in a word, 
to be true in word and deed. Principles are constantly being subjected to the test of 
fact, purified in the furnance of experiments...By means of this discipline you learn 
that things are what they are and the consequences will be what they will be.” 

The replacement of authority, whether personal or traditional, by the findings of 
one’s own senses, and by inferences based on one’s own reason, this is the difference, 
not indeed between eastern and western education, but the difference between medie¬ 
val and modern education. The difference can be put in another way also ; medieval 
education whether in Europe or in India, was pro-occupied with the condition of the 
soul and the affairs of a future supramuudano world ; whereas modern education, 
whether in the east or the west, is concerned with the things we know and with 
the happiness of individuals and of society in this world. From the i)oint of view 
of the individual as well as of society, this change has been of the utmost value and 
cannot now be given up or retraced. If to-day the great Indian scientist, Sir J. C. 
Bose, declares “nothing can be so destructive of originality as blind acceptance of 
authoritative statements : it is only from a burning candle that others can bo lighted” ; 
if in our thought the emphasis has shifted from obedience to independence, from fear 
of tyranny to love of freedom, from callousness and indifference to passion for justice 
and hatred of oppression, from obscurantism to rationalism, the change is due chiefly 
to the scientific and democratic outlook which has been communicated to some of us 
by our ‘modern education.’ What is now required is not a restriction, but an inten¬ 
sification and fulfiln.ent, of this education ; the spread, through the vernacular 
medium, of this practical and critical attitude and this secular mental discipline to 
all our people. I may repeat here that this education is neither eastern nor western, 
but a blend of the best of both. 

If this mingling of cultures is to succeed and the national mind to be enriched by 
the healthy assimilation of foreign elements, the first condition is the continued 
virility of the indigenous culture. It is only on a live plant that we can graft a 
fresh stock and hope to secure a tertium quid combining the bettor qualities 
of the parents, and not a weak and pale intimation of the imported article. The 
best scientists, philosophers and statesmen of India owe, no doubt, a great debt to 
the west, but they are not ‘mock Englishmen’ or Europeans. They are no more 
English than Keats was Greek, or Matthew Arnold was French, or Max Muller was 
Indian. It is along this ‘Middle Way’ that our cultural progress should proceed 
to its fulfilment. 

It is recognised all over the world that “obviously every educated man should pos¬ 
sess at least one other language beside his own, if only for the intellectual training of 
making his thought clear by translation.” 

While the change of medium into the mothertongue is a reform urgent and 
necessary and should precede every other educational reform, wq may be thankful 
that historical causes nave forced on us the use of English, which is virtually the 
lingua franca of the civilised world. 

English was brought in purely on practical and administrative grounds, but it has 
served a high and necessary cultural and educational purpose. Most political, social 
and even religious movements in modern India have received their original inspiration 
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as well as tlieir continual refreshment from our study of English ; and English has 
brought to us, and can alone maintain for us, a close and living contact with modern 
science and European thought. The study of English as a second language should re¬ 
main a compulsory part of our higher education, if our cultural life is not to suffer 
tragic impoverisliment. 

In maintaining academic standards, in preserving the qualities of relevancy, accuracy, 
thoroughness, fairness and aesthetic fitness in all our academic dealings, in testing 
and estimating the work of our historians and scientist, we have in English works 
a steady standard of reference and basis of comparison, and in the English language 
a medium, whicli keep us in constant touch with the intellectual activities of Europe, 
America and Japan. 

At the same time it cannot bo denied that the enormous and dangerous gap that 
now yawns between the University and national life, that which makes our educa¬ 
tional system appear anything but national, is tlio direct outcome of the use of 
English*as the medium of education. “We have purchased spectacles at the price of 
our eyesight,” says one thinker. “We aie raising oak trees on one-inch depth of 
soil,” says another. Those are no doubt exaggerations, but they are the exaggerations 
of a truth. 

“The purpose of education,” wo are assured by philosophers, “is to teach us how 
to be in love always and what to bo in love with. The great things of history liavo 
been done by the great lovers, by the saints and men of science...Without passion 
Dotiiing groat can be achieved...” 

“It is the liunger and thirst after knowledge—for her own sake, because of the 
charm and beauty of her—that makes the true student. The true student must be 
true lover.” 

If this passionate love of loarniug and this line entluisiasm for fine things have 
not been kindled in our young mon and women, the chief cause of this failure is to 
be found in the obscurity, the difficulty, and the utter unreality of the 
medium through whicli knowledge and feeling come to them. If our universities are 
to escape the cold isolation in which they arc now functioning and to become real 
organs of the commonwealth, receiving and imparting the worm blood of national 
life, they can only do so by adopting the natural medium of the moilier-tongue. The 
great problem that faces Indian Universities to-day, a problem which is complex but 
will brook no delay, is this : how to square the demands of tlie individual and tho 
mother-tongue, on the one hand, with unimpaired prosoivation of highest academic 
standards of study, teaching and research, on the other. In tho solution of this 
problem, in tho transition, without loss of efficiency, from English lo Telugu as tlio 
medium of our liighost thought and feeling, this University is taking and will, under 
the guidance of its scholarly Vice-Chancellor and teachers, continue to take tho lead¬ 
ing part Ey tlie award of prizes and tho encouragement* of publications and in 
various other ways, the authorities of the University are rapidly bringing nearer tho 
tlio day when all the teaching and research in Andliradesa will be conducted throiigli 
tlie medium of Telugu aud tlie specific provision in this behalf in your University 
Act will be fulfilled. Till that day comes, the title of the University will belong to 
it only as a matter of courtesy ; and its existence can bo justified on administrative, 
but not on cultural, grounds. 

Tho complaint usually levelled against Indian Universities that they are too liter¬ 
ary, and contribute nothing of practical utility to the industrial and social life of tho 
country, is not wholly true as against this University. You havo the usual teachers’ 
training and medical courses * your Medical College will, 1 hope, finally triumph in 
‘the battle of tho standards. In addition to these, you liave already an Honour.s 
Course in Technology with special reforence to the sugar industry. As His Ex¬ 
cellency Sir George Stanley observed in laying the foundation stone of tho Jeyporo 
Yikrama Deo College of Science and Technology, “for India to attain her due place 
in the comity of nations, modern conditions demand that her nascent industries should 
be fostered and new ones developed and it is appropriate that your new University should 
commence its building programme with a College in which modern industrial prob¬ 
lems can bo studied and from which its students can go out to give to the service 
of Indian industry the benefit of the knowledge they have gained.” Part of your 
research in History and Economics has had some bearing on questions of local* and 
topical interest. The province looks to your researchers to give a lead in tho solu¬ 
tion of its many economic, industrial and social problems. 

Reform in this direction as in every other must be gradual and well-considered. 
Desirable as technical education and sociological research are, they should not run 
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too far ahead of the needs and activities of the people and they should bear some 
relation to the intellectual standards anpropriato to a University. We do not wish 
our University to borrow whole-saW from American Universities their strenuous 
courses on the ‘‘P*rinciples of Advertising”, “Practical poultry-raising” and “Cookery— 
Fundamental processes”, or to grant Doctorate degrees for thesies on “JJuying 
women’s garments by mail” and “A Time and Motion Comparison on four methods 
of Dish Washing”. As local conditions demand, and perhaps in anticipation of such 
demand, facilities of applied science in its various branches, of commerce and the 
social sciences, may be of)ened. Hut little progress need be expected in correlating 
the UniversHy courses to national life until the work of the University is all done 
in the language of the place and the common man feels his kinship with the 
University, its teacliers and students. 

Apart fiom instruction and research in social problems, the University and its 
colleges can do much, by tiieir rules of residence and corporate life, to abolish the 
distinctions between different creeds and castes. The University should send out 
young men and young women trained and determined to rid India of the evil of 
communal feeling. Social equality—tlie one thing necessary for tlie unity of India¬ 
nan be achieved in practice, if only our hostels refuse recognition, in boarding 
or lodging, to caste and communal ditferences. Separate caste>hostols and separate 
casto-kitchens aio the very negation of the University idea and a standing obstruction 
to tbe achievement of Indian unity. Their abolition is the primary duty wliich our 
colleges, as social organisms, owe "to the country. 

Wlule on the subject of the defects of our colleges, it is perhaps permissible to 
complain tliat our academic standards have shown of late a steady downward ten¬ 
dency. The main reason, it seems to me, of this fall is the admission into colleges 
of too many students who are ill-fitted for University study. Colleges should cease 
to think in terms of numbers and fee income and pay increasing attention to quality. 
While incompetence is sternly discouraged, true talent, wherever found, whether 
among the rich or the poor, should receive full scope for its development ; every 
young person who is likely to achieve high scholarship has a natural and moral right 
to a complete education, It is in the interest of the country and of knowledge itself 
that he should have this complete education, not limited by his financial capacity but 
only by his active interest and his mental fitness. A recent estimate puts ^ the free 
places at 42 jier cent of the total number of places at the English Universities. To the 
intellectually deserving, the avenues of approach to University education should be 
widened by a similar generous supply of scholarships. Proportionately to the 
population, there are not more students in the Universities of India than in 
those of other civilised countries. Our efforts should now be to provide 
as well as to restrict, admission to candidates of merit and promise from all classes : 
and further to make the courses of study fresher, more varied and more realistic 
and to provide for better and closer personal relations between tutor and pupil 
and between the pupils inter se. 

In order to provide scholarsliips and fellowships and facilities for post graduate 
research work, as well as to intensify tutorial supervision of all persons in statu 
pupillari, and in order to advance the agricultural, industrial and social welfare of 
the country by the work done at the University, funds are necessary and must bo 
forthcoming in ever-increasing measure from private benefactors. His Excellency 
the present Chancellor observed in his Address two years ago : “Few Universities 
have thriven with Government aid alone. AVo cannot expect our University to be 
an exception. Let us hope, enlightened patriotism and generous emulation will 
secure the necessary funds.” No doubt, the University has received various endow¬ 
ments, the most notable and praiseworthy of which is the princely benefaction of 
the Maharajah Saheb of Jeypore, which has enabled the University to realise one of 
its cherished objects. But there is great need for many such gifts, and many 
Andhra princes must imitate the Maharaja Saheb of Jeypore, if the research work 
and technological courses are to go forward satisfactorily and to be followed up as 
they deserve to bo. 

Like machinery in industry, the examination in an educational system is a good 
slave but a very bad master ; yet unfortunately in recent years this Frankenstein 
monster has grown so ferocious and unappeasable that it threatens to destroy what 
it was called in to serve. Owing to the result of the University Examination being 
accepted as a passport to Government and almost all other employment, the final 
examination dominates and controls the whole work of teachers, pupils and adminis¬ 
trators at the University ; and the collegiate course in its turn dominates and con- 
52 
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trols the entire field of secondary education in tho province. The needs and claims 
of a small minority thus determine and inevitably pervert the capacities and tastes 
of a whole great population. The examination system is so thorough in its benumbing 
effects that tho poor student who comes through tho series of crises finds at last 
that energies and character, his initiative, judgment and resource have all been 
exhausted in the process “and he lies down to rest in an educational si cep’' for tho 
rest of his life. Some loosening of tho hold of tho examinations on the educational 
system, some correlation between tho final results and the work done from day to 
day at school and college, some community of knowledge and interest botweon the 
scholars who examine and the leaders of professions, businesses and tho public who 
supply tho University with money as well as human material, some attempt to make 
tho tosts more vaiicd, more elastic and better fitted to assess mental power and 
appreciation of values as w(dl as more book knowledge, reforms on these linos are 
urgently called for and will, I ho]>e, bi* initiated by your progressive University. 

Meantime, it may be some consolation to you who have recently undergone and 
survived the fiery oi’deal to rcllect on ‘the otlier side’ of the case. Obviously, pro¬ 
fessional examinations are, in tho interests of the community, an essential safeguard. 
Examinations even in non-ju'ofessional subjects serve as a salutory discipline, con¬ 
verting at least for a while fhe desultory student into a severe and purposeful 
scholar, and compelling him to acquire at least tho limited fund of knowledge which 
is the common |)Cssession of educab'd men the whole world over. AVhilo, therefore, 
examinations cast long and de|)ressing shadows both before and after, they are not 
an unmixed evil and play some part in training tho mind of the moral human being. 

Addressing the graduates of three years ago. Sir M. Venkatasubba Rao entreated 
tln'.m as members of tho Priesthood of humanity to start a net-work of social orga¬ 
nisations and convert them into agencies of mercy. May I adopt the phrase and the 
imago, and add tho warning that you, the Priesthood of these days, will bo judged, 
not by your supposed sniritual sanctity, but by your cultural and social services, 
pag(U‘iy "and disinterestedly rendered to your noighbourliood. Tiio filtration of know¬ 
ledge and of modern ideas and the organisation of a healthy public life, which are 
among tlio aims of our educational system, can be fulfilled by you and by none else. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that you, tlio j)roducts of our Universities, 
owo a duty to your fellowraeu. India is still largely a rural and agricultural country 
and your primary duty is tow’ards tho villagers, from whom our educated men have, 
for far too long a period and to their mutual detriment, been completely divorced. 
Many of you, 1 am sure, have villages to go back to and means enough to maintain 
yourselves tliere ; and such graduates siiould devote thems'dvos to the all-important 
work of rural uplift. Tho educated well-to-do should not, equally with the educated 
poor, seek paid emjiloyrnent in towns. iSome, at least, of you should respond to His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s fervent ajipeals for an array of rural welfare workers. Not 
till the educated classes throw tlieinsolves, body, mind and soul, into tlie work of 
rural welfare, not till then will the eiumoniie level of (he masses of our people ever 
bo raised. The jiresence and activities of educated men in our villages must make 
tho countryside more prosperous and attractive and bring about vast and bonefibont 
clianges in agricultural methods, (cottage industries, co-eporatiou, public health, educa¬ 
tion, and indeed in every asjiect, economic and social, of rural life. 

The greatest social service that you can render at the present juncture is, by 
action and by opinion, to pusli forward the education of the masses. Tho work of 
primary education is not a matter of arithmetical calculation to be measured in 
terms of the sums of money oxpt^ndod. It is not money alone that is required, but 
human hearts and heads to ajiply the money intelligently to the work of teaching ; 
you who have received the benefits of higher education can alone supply these 
hearts and heads. 

In liquidating illiteracy and solving the problem of universal education, tho mother- 
tongue as the medium of all education has a part to play which is not inferior in 
importance to that of administrative compulsion. 

Closely connected with and even more baffling than the general problem of com¬ 
pulsion is the unfortunate prevalence of ‘Wastageh 

In the last quinquennial review of the progress of education in India, this problem 
is stated with cruel, but not more than necessary, frankness. “An impetuous and 
widespread extension of compulsion will accentuate wastage. Unless a system of 
compulsion is based on firm foundations, unless tho majority of parents are actively 
in support, unless an ample supply of trained and efficient teachers is available, 
unless there is careful supervision and a wise distribution of schools, compulsion 
will do more harm than good.” 
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In our province wo are making a dual attack on this evil of ‘wastage’: first we 
nave extended the le^al powers of education authorities so as to include the auto¬ 
matic imposition and direct collection of fines for non-attendance ; secondly, having 
regard to the available funds and educational facilities, we are introducing a system 
of ‘modified compulsion’ as a transitional stage between pure ‘voluntaryism’ and flat 
compulsion, but taking punitive stops in respect of pupils who have begun, but are 
not disposed to continue, attondanco at an elomontary school, flow far this experi¬ 
ment will succeed remains to bo seen, but we arc hoping that its results will be 
useful to others as well as to us in Madras in tackling this all-India problem of 
wastage. Tlie system has, at any rate, evoked wide-spread interest and is being 
actively considered in some other provinces. And it has been deliberately conceived 
as a step forward in the direction of compulsory education for all. 

The movement for permanent literacy among the masses, and even more impor¬ 
tant reform of spreading literacy among the women of our province, can gain 
momentum only if oducatod public opinion is actively in favour. The need for this 
active public opinion felt at all times and in all places, the need for the educated 
man persuading, converting and transforming Jiis fellowrnen, is most urgent in the 
almost tragic conditions, political, social and economic, of our country and geueration. 
And in tlio multiplicity of counsels, one may perhajis bo singled out as worthy of 
your immediate attention. 

In tackling the at present acute, but by no means insoluble, ])rol)lera of the 
admission of all our children, regardless of birth, into any recognised school, the 
recent attempt by some Protestants in E linburgli to organise a school strike olTers us 
both consolation and enconragemiujt. That the strike was thought of at all is an 
indication that religions intolorauco is not coiifiued to our country ; but tho fact that 
the strike huled to materialise and onded in a fiasco sliows that the sanity of predo¬ 
minant opinion can wear down and ought to wear down the extreme prejudices of 
the fanatical or perverse minority in a free country. Government orders, no matter 
how well-intentionoil or with wiiat harnesses enforced, can do but little in this nece¬ 
ssary and urgent matter. Intelligent and healthy public opinion must bo behind the 
Government and sujipoi’t it in all reasonable measures to root out the evil, and in 
the creation and propagation of such right opinion tho help of teachers, manage- 

raonts, and the local loaders gouorallv is invaluable. The desire to abolish those 

glaring social evils is not tlio monopoly of any group or [larty in the country ; it is 
the general voice of humanity and the declared policy of all civilised Government; 
and you have a clear duty cast upon you to encourage' and establish social equality 
througliout the sphere of your influence. 

Please do not mistake mo as suggesting that you should become in any narrow 
sense the propagandists of any particular school of thought or that our University 
should stoop to the regimention of the young minds entrusted to its care. Recent happen¬ 
ings in Italy and Germany havo rorainded us that, to-day as of old, the lintish 

(diaracter provides “a cool spot in tho desert, and a steady and sane oracle amongst 

all the d(?liriiims of mankind”. And tho terrible and spocLacnlar success of certain 
drastic educational methods on the Continent convey to us a solemn warning against 
tho loose talk that is often hoard in our own country concerning ‘national education’, 
as though the end of education is national rather than individual. 1 admire, and 
would plead earnestly fur, tho Prirish ideal of education, thus described by Sir James 
Barrie : “To educate our men and women primarily not for their country’s good, 
but for their own ; not so ranch to teach tliera what *to think as how to tlii'nk ; not 
|)r 0 paring tliora to give us as little trouble as possible in tho future but sending them 
into it in the hope that tlioy will give trouble”. 

This care and coneern for tho individual student and tho spirit of a kindly toler¬ 
ance, and tliis iiorror of excessive discipline and servile unanimity, are not unknown 
to India, which through tho ages has welcomed and produced a wide variety of social 
institutions and many remarkable i>ersonalitios. Oiir systems of philosophy diverged 
endlessly and the irUelloctual freedom of our thinkers knew no bounds. Onr rever¬ 
ence for our past and our just pride in the achievements of our ancestors should 
persuade ns, no less powerfully than the new light which we havo received from 
England, that liberty of thought is a precious possc.ssion and that education should 
not degonorato into propaganda, nor our citizens into unthinking automatons. 

In our public life, therefore, tho responsibility of the truely educated man is 
especially heavy in the days to come, if wo wish to make parliamentary democracy 
function successfully in India. Tho leaders of opinion must be wise, tolerant and 
balanced men and women, who will apply to i)oIicios and personalities disjiassionato 
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and critical minds. Democracy is government by opinion rather than blind passion 
or brute force, and it gives to ideas a dynamic power which will bo dangerous, if 
the ideas are unworthy. “Ignorance, static and inert, is bad, bat ignorance in motion 
is the most terrible force in nature, for it may destroy in its passage the accumulated 
mental and material capital of generations”. Lot not our friction with the British 
in political or economic matters make us unmindful or contemptuous of their great 
gifts of liberalism, tolerance and free political institutions. The role of English 
public school men and University men in the long and glorious history of that 
country is too vast and pervasive for summary statement. To take a simpler, but not 
less convincing example, Czechoslovakia—that ‘island in a dictatorial sea—owes her 
independence, her trade and commerce, her delicately balanced and dearly cherished 
democracy, with adult franchise, ])roportional representation and duo regard for all 
minorities, owes indeed all that makes her existence worth while, to Dr. Masaryk 
and Dr. Benes, two University men. 

It will not be given to all of you to be thus “lifted high, conspicuous objects in 
a nation's eye”. Many will no dout be left “unthought of in obscurity” and must 
learn to live in reconcilement with your stinted powers ; as village Ilampdons, it 
may be, and mute inglorious Miltons, or oven as doctors and lawyers, officials and 
traders in a small way, or school-masters subject to the privations and indignities 
of their class. 

Perhaps you will not consider mo impertinent if I offer you a few words of 
advice on the missionary or Dharma side (as distinct from the professional or trade 
union side) of tho work of doctors, teachers, traders and other servants of the 
public. Whilo it may bo necessary and proper that you should exercise a narrow 
and vigorous professional feeling in all matters concerning emoluments, privileges 
and status, you have^ to cast aside all thought of external or organiged sup])ort, all 
ideas of jealousy or inferiority and all feelings of discontent, when you enter tho 
sickroom or the class-room and como face to face with tho people whose welfare, 
of body or of mind, is in your keeping. Surely, the casli nexus does not exhaust 
humah relationships ; and tho prosperity and happiness of a nation dtipond loss on 
the brilliance of its leaders or the ‘form of its government than on the general 
level of right feeling and right conduct and on tho spread of the spirit of service 
among all the people. 

To teachers, in particular, I would address a special appeal. In the actual day-to- 
day work of the school, no matter what the conditions of service may be, I would 
nlead for contentment and joy and even enthusiasm, because these things are, in the 
larger interest of the country, necessary and in pratico always possible. A self-in¬ 
duced amnesia is often an excellent restorative. If I may offer an analogy from a 
subject of which, both in tlieory and practice, I claim to possess some knowledge, 
tho teacher among his pupils is like the gardener among bis })laritR, and ought to 
put out of his mind all tiio bleakness and brutality of the world outside, and watch, 
with tenderness and complete, if temporary, self-surcnder, the slow but wauderful 
outburst cf colour and form and life in tho things he helps to grow. 

A garden is a lovesomo thing... 

The veriest school 

Of peace ■,... 

’Tis very sure God walks in mine. 

What the poets have sung, the humblest and tho least inspired of us can expori- 
enco for himself in tho green shade of a garden ; and it seems to me that a similar 
quiet happiness must belong to those who are nurturing a far more precious and 
beautiful garden. 

But no garden, and least of all this human and national one, can be made by 
“singing, ‘Oh, how beautiful !' and sitting in the shade.” It is tho business of society 
to recognise the importance and reward adequately, in pay as well as considera¬ 
tion, the labours of the teacher. If the best asset of a nation is its human material, 
no nation-building activity can compare in importance with that of education, with 
that training, strengthening and perfecting of the ‘body, mind and character’ which, 
under whatever name or form it may appear, is the real work of the teachers of a 
nation. The ideal arrangement, so far at least elementary education is concerned, 
would certainly be that the nation rather than any local or subordinate body or 
authority should make itself ultimately responsible for it, and exorcise over tho whole 
system a firm central control, so that freedom as well as security may be guaranteed 
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by tho nation to all those who are engaged in what is obviously the first and the 
widest of nation-building activities. 

The evolution of the race is not now loft wholly to the blind forces of Nature ; 
man in his wisdom and energy can control and direct the working of these ^ forces 
and compel them to build a better world for him. And organised education is, next 
to tho forces of nature, tho most powerful weapon in tho hands of intelligent man 
for the creation by evolutionary prooessos of a better world. Tho desire for a bettor 
world as well as the means, scientific and spiritual, by which it is to be attained can 
be instilled into tlie minds of the young in one way only and that is by the cons¬ 
cious and unconscious intluenco of the teachers of tho nation. Wlien so much depends 
on this i.ifiuence, is not a mood of bittern3ss almost a crime ? For an unworthy 
teacher is not merely useless but positively dangerous. 

‘•Whatever may bo the controversies as regards education as a means to an end,” 
the Governor of Bengal said recently, “it would be a sad day tor any country, when 
learning for its own sake ceased to bo held in high honour. I believe that whatever 
changes may take place in the future, the scholarship pursuing his way in peace 
and quietness will over bo held in high esteem by the peoples and Governments 
in India.” 

This was said of tho ‘useless learning’ of a dead language. How much more then 
should we honour modern learning engaged in the gigantic, nay, Sisyphean task of 
modern education, a task which is as indispensable as it is laborious. Education is 
fundamentally the initiation of each member of a new generation into the collective 
heritage of human knowledge and experience. The great [iroblern of education is, in 
the words of the late Prsfossor Raleigh, the problem of how to make good our 
losses. Ijearnod men die off as rapidly as the unlearned and Iho race for knowledge 
is a race against “the steady and oncoming tide of destruction and oblivion”. Our 
schools and colleges have to work at high pressure to fill from generation to genera¬ 
tion the emptiness caused by their unwearied enemy, Time. Every thirty years or 
less, they have to replace in now human repositories all the knowledge and all the 
skill in the world so that our sons shall know all tho secrets and wield all the 
powers of the best and wisest men now living. “We must run hard if wo wish to 
stay where wo are.” 

If then you are convinced that there is nothing radically wrong, and nothing 
wholly foreign to us, in the system of education which you have jiursued, may I 
not ajipeal to you to ceaso being apologetic for it but rather to uphold and propa¬ 
gate it through your own beautiful language and so make it more and more fruitful 
of good to yourself and to others V You should feel proud and elated that you— 
a handful amid a great multitude—have had your eyes and years opened to the 
wonders and possibilities of this world, ‘wherein wo have our happiness or not at all’, 
and you should go forth and spread abroad, by word and deed, this rich, varied 
and life-giving culture, of which you are the trustees for the masses of our 
countrymen. 


The Madras University Convocation 

Tho following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered to tho graduates 
admitted to degrees at tho Convocation of the University of Madras on the 29ih. 
August 1936 by Mahamahopadhya S, Kuppustvami iSastri \ 

Mr, Chancellor,, Sisters and Brothers of the Madras Academic Fraternity,, 
Ladies and Gentlemen :— 

1 am grateful to His Excellency the Chancellor for the honour which he chose to do 
me by inviting me to deliver tho customary address at this Convocation. With a 
long roll of seventy-eight illustrious predecessors before me, not to be afraid of my 
address turning out to be platitudious and vapid would require an uncommon degree 
of self-importance, of which I am utterly incapable. However, I promptly accepted 
His Excellency’s invitation, overcoming my hesitation by my Sanskritised memory, 
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which helped me to take courage from this comforting observation made jby our 
immortal Kalidasa in his Sakimtala :— 

“If persons of no consequence acquit themselves with credit in great functions, 
know that it is all in virtue of the inspiring honour vouchsafed by the privileged 
powers above. Could the cripple Aruna end the dark and cause the dawn, if the 
thousand-rayed Sun should not place him in the front and let him harbinger tho 
coming day 

^^siddhyanti karmasu mahatsvapi yanniyojyah 
iambhavanagunamavehi tarnisvaranam 
kim vabhavisyadarimastamasam vibhetta 
tarn cet sahasrakirano dhuri nakarisyat 

Furl her, it is a source of special gratification that I have to deliver this address 
under the aegis of tlie second Indian and first Hindu Chancellor. 

On this important occasion, ray thoughts and the thoughts of my aoadeniic 
colleagues and of the numerous students and friends in this hall, turn back gloomily 
on tlie great educationist and friend of India, tho late Rev. Father Bertram, 
whose familiar face with its characteristically benevolent smile, it is our misfortune 
to miss here to-day and it will be our misfortune to miss everywhere -and for ever 
in this world. Jle came out to India in 1888, graduated from this University 
in 189() and hecarae tho rrincipal of tho St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, in 
1909. After working for fiftoon years in Trichinopoly. ho came to Madras, founded 
tho Loyola College and developed" it very rapidly into a splendid constituent college 
satisfying all the j’equirements of the new University Act. His students gratefully 
remember his sympathetic knowledge of their needs and difficulties, his readiness to 
help them in all possible ways and liis abiding interest in tlieir welfare. In his 
disappearance fi'om this world, his students have lost a good friend and helpful 
guide ; liis friends have lost a reliable, perfectly selfless, sweet and reasonable 
adviser ; the authorities of this University have lost an indefatigable worker and a 
shiewd and progiessive }»eaoo-maker; and the groat ediu^ational fraternity of 
CalhoJics in this country have lost one of their most ■valuable brothers, whose sincerity 
and catliolieity easily made liim one of the best models of spiritual good manners. 
May his soul rest in eternal fieace and bliss aud may his memory bo a great source 
of 'inspiration to this University ! 

Oraduates of the ycai\ 

My first duty is to offer you, on behalf of the Uni/ersity, our hearty felicitations 
on the success*wliich you have won by riglit of youc attainments. It is a source of 
grijat j)leasui'e to me, tliat, among the recipients of our congratulations this afternoon, 
thoie are several graduates who liave obtained the higher Degrees, which irajily a 
superior quality of work and an intensivi' specialization and research in certain 
suojects. On iny own day of graduation, exactly thirty-five years and five months 
ago, the number of persons who qualified for the Degree of Master of Arts was 
much smaller than it is to-day and tho first lady who qualified for the Masters 
Degree—Mrs. Satthianaihan—liappenod to figure the brightest ornament of the con¬ 
vocation of the 29th of March, 1901. On that day, the Honourable Mr. Shephard, in 
his address, expressed tho hope, though with considerable diffidence, that Mrs. 
Sathiauathan’s success might lead many others of lier sex to follow her example. 
His hope has boon realised happily, within the last thirty-five years, in the large 
moa.sure of success wliich tho women students of this University have achieved in 
the sphere of higher education, through tho Colleges exclusively intended for them 
and through men’s Colleges. In my department alone—tho Sanskrit department—no 
less tlian ten ladies have so far qualified therasolves for the B. A. (Honours) ami M. A. 
Degrees, two of them having distinguished themselves with a first class. Tho nurabei 
of ladies who have qualified for tho Master’s Degree in tho otlier departments, is 
no loss encouraging. This indicates, in an unmistakable manner, that the education of 
women, under the auspices of tho Madras University, has been progressing rapidly. 
That there arc, at present, on our rolls, over one thousand three hundred women 
graduates; that many of them have qualified for the higher Degrees; that nearly* 
fifty per cent of them have qualified for the teaching profession ; to crown all this 
that this year—1936—has been particularly lucky in claiming to its credit, the two 
first lady Ph. D.’s—Miss C. Minakslii and Miss V. Paranjoti, who recently distinguised 
themselves in a noteworthy maimer, by their effective and substantial research in 
Indian History and Indian Philosophy ; and that Bouth India continues to maintain, 
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in a creditable manner, her first place In respect of educational projOfress among 
Indian women—these are undoubtedly bright features of which all of us interested in 
education would feel justified in thinking well, with great satisfaction.^ 

Lady graduates are entitled to the warmest felicitations of all friends of India. 
They symbolise, in ancient Indian culture, the holy and divine mother and to them 
our sweet reverence is duo in a full measure. It should be remembered by all the 
lady graduates that tlie ideal of Indiau womanhood, as typified by Maitroyi in the 
Brhaaaranyaka, by Sita in the Raraayana, by Sukanya in the ^ Dovi-Bhagavata, by 
Savitri, Damayanti aim Panchali in the Mahabharata, can easily bo maintained to 
bo alwaAs unsurpassable in its purity and loftiness. The first and greatest exhortation 
which the teacher in the Taittiiiyopanisad addresses to a student on the termination 
of his pupilage in the teacner’s residential college (gurukula) is, as most of us know, 
“Venerate thy mother as thy God”—“ifairrfcvo bhava'\ It is the high privilege 
and the great responsibility of the lady graduates to cherish untarnished and realise 
in their life all the noble implications of the Indian ideal of cultured womanhood, 
as known in the past history of Indian Culture. Their responsibility in this direction 
is very great ; any approximation to Kamabhadra or Nala or Yagnavalkya would bo 
comparative!V less difficult than an approximation to Sita or Damayanti or Maitroyi. 
Their education has placed them in a position in which they can claim economic 
independence and compete with men in all occupations and in the pursuit of the 
recreations, diversions and forms of social service, which the modern world has 
learnt to value. They have every right to rebel against the double standard of 
morals for the two sexes, which some blind customs have allowed to operate in 
India and other countries. They are quite competent to undertake the duty of em¬ 
ancipating their uneducated sisters by educating them and lifting tiiem up to a higher 
level. In doing all this, they have to remember that the task of promoting equality 
between men and women is exceedingly delicate and complicated in its nature. 
Equality may, with great advantage to society, be secured by the enlargement of the 
freedom of women in respect of all good things and by the curtailment of the freedom 
of men in respect of all bad things. ‘In respect of all good tilings strictly’, in the 
former case, and ‘in respect of all bad things strictly’, in the latter case—these two 
significant reservations should never be forgotten. They have also to romeniber that, 
whatever public status may be as educated women the genius of India’s ancient 
civilization and culture lequires that they should secure and maintain in an efficient 
manner, the dominant place which God in Ilis Great Wisdom has reserved for them 
in the fiivotal institution of Indian civilization—viz., family ; and this important 
institution depends entirely for its unsullied cohesivt'ness and continuity upon the 
sacred institution called marriage. It would be a terrific disaster for Indian civili¬ 
zation and culture, if the Inew generation of educated men and women should be 
found incapable of appreciating the beautiful ideals of married and family life, of the 
household {grha) and the Queen of the household {yrhini), so vividly depicted in 
India’s ancient literature. The educated women who have been admitted to the 
Degrees of University must necessarily play a very important [lart in the direction 
of women’s education in India. I would request them all to remember that the 
education of Indian women—of Hindu women—should not be inextricably linked up 
with the European ideal and should be designed so as to develop thein into a Maitreyi, 
or Sita or Damayanti or Savitri or Sukanya so as to turn them into magnanimous 
wives, noble mothers and wisely alert sisters. To this end, the necessary foundation 
in the pre-collegiate stages should be laid with wise discrimination and gieat caution. 
AVe may have an excellent idea of what a sound educational schcmu for women ought 
to be in the pre-collegiate stages, by pondering over the precious suggestions which 
Dr. Besant made in one of her speeches many years ago. That gn-eat and wise 
friend of India said in 190l-“A thorough and literary knowledge of the Vernacular— 
Hindi, Bengalee, Ouzerti, Tamil, Telugu, whatever it may be—including written com¬ 
position • a knowledge of Sanskrit sufficient to enable a woman to read with pleasure 
and pro^t the magnificent literature of the past, its poems, its dramas, its stories ; 
a knowledge of English, because under present conditions such a knowledge is neces¬ 
sary for sympathy with English educated husband and sons, because it opens tno 
way to a world of thought that may be studied with advantage and enjoyed and 
because it brings the women into touch with a most potent factor in the modern 
civilization of India ; a knowledge of Hygiene, of the laws which make for health 
in the house, in persona) habits and in domostio arrangements ; a knowledge of the 
elementry physiology and household medicine sufficient to make the mother an in¬ 
telligent nurse, and in slight ailments physician for her children ; a knowledge of 
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some art, music, above all, j)ainting, needle-work, plain and artistic, that she may 
make tlio home brif^ht with pure attraction and make it a centre of happy and harm¬ 
less amusement. Sucli an education would do nothing to injure the sweet grace of 
the Indian woman, while it would enlarge her mind, increase her influence and 
strengthen her character. Needless to add that this education must 
be accompanied by religious instruction which will purify the heart, 
enlighten tlie understanding, stimulate devotional feelings, and satisfy the spirit as 
it seeks to realise its divinity. Never will the Hindu woman lose her spirituality ; 
but she needs to add to her faith, knowledge, so that she may be a sage as well as a 
saint, and bring to the service of her great ancestral religion woman’s wisdom as 
well as woman’s devotion. So shall she avert from husband and sons the evils of 
scepticism and apostacy. Hinduism has kept her pure *, it must again as in the old 
days keep her wise.” If Hinduism has kept the Indian womanhood pure and if it 
must again, as in the old days, keep it wise, as Dr. Desant said, and wisely effective 
let the Indian womanhood draw its inspiration from the Ardhanarisvara image 
which symbolises, in a beautiful and siguiucant way, the groat synthesis which the 
Hindu society should always aim at—the synthesis between woman and man, 
between art ’ and science, between self-effacement and self-realization, between 
renunciation and possession, between beauty and sublimity, between sweet suggestion 
and telling expression, between speech and thought, between charm and response, 
between motherhood and fatherhood, and above all, between the dharma of a 
family lifo and active and skilled service in the wide world of diverse pursuits and 
purposes. May the great Hindu symbolism of Ardhanansvara^ synthesising 
Siva and Siva^ protect the glorious purity of Indian womanhood ! 

Felloiv-Oraduaies^ 

The three questions formally put to you on this solemn occasion and to the ful¬ 
filment of W’hicli yon have sincerely and solemnly pledged yourselves are well in 
their place and are highly signiticaut as formulas which you will do well to remem¬ 
ber always and use in your lifo as your unTailing source of inspiration. Tiie questions 
should be understood to bo so many, disguisod and implicit imperatives, comprehen¬ 
ding within their scope, all your futuro activities for which your education in schools 
and colleges have qualified you : and tliey are the modern counterparts of wliat the 
great teachers of Vedic India exhorted their students to do in the world after tiai- 
shing their educational course in the gurukula. "When these questions are put to 
you, students of ancient Indian culture cannot help reminding thf^mselves of the 
undisguised imperatives in tho nover-to-bo-forgotten exhortation by tho Aca7'i/a to 
his antevasifi m the eleventh anuvaka of tho first soctiou of tho Taittnyofianisad. 
The elements of universal apjieal in these llpanisadic exhortations can never be 
missed. “Speak the truth ; do your duty ; never neglect your duties to your raco 
and family ; never neglect what contributes to well-being and prosperity ; let thy 
motlier bo tby God ; let thy father bo thy God ; let tiiy teacher be tliy God ; 
let thy guest who is in need of thy hospitality be thy God ; do good ; never do any 
evil ; remember and cultivate the virtues which we have practised ; and avoid tho 
wrongs wliicli wo may have done.” 

“satyam vada : dharam cara ; prajatantiim ma vyavacchotsih ; 

kusalanna pramaditavyam •, bhutyai na pramaditavyam ; 

matrdevo bliava ; pitrdevo bhava ; acaryadevo bhava ; 

atithidovo bhava ; yanyauavadyani karmadi ; tani sevitavyani ; no itaiani ; 

yanyasraakam sucaritaiii ; tani tvayapasyani ; no itarani.” 

In the questions now put to you and in the old-world Upanisadic scheme of exhor¬ 
tation, there is an unmistakable indication of the fact that your education raises 
the legitimate expectation that you will in due time play the role of constructive 
citizens in your lifo. 

Your pledges, all of them, in tho first place, impose upon you tlie duty of adopting 
and cultivating assiduously the attitude of a fiduciary in everything that you may be 
called upon to do. The fiduciary attitude is one of the essential elements constitu¬ 
ting constructive citizenship. If you remember that “the institutions that last longest 
that link human beings together in the most abiding and beneficent fellowship, are 
those that rest upon a fiduciary basis^ those that embody a tradition of trustworthy 
service, those that gather to their service a continuous succession of honourable and 
loyal men, those that gather vitality as they go, becoming not weaker with age, but 
stronger and more bonelicieat in contrast with institutions that rest on force or 
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coorcion”—if you roracrahor all this, you would hardly find it difficult to appreciate 
tlio groat value of a fiduciai'y attituio of the young men going out of a University. 
This University, like any other University, lives in an atmosphere dominated by the 
ideas of trust and trusteesliip ; and by calling upon you to conduct yourselves as be¬ 
comes members of this University, in your daily life, the University reminds you 
that the knowledge which you have aoquired thiough your colleges could achievi^ 
nothing unless you hold it in trust and use it in a proper and wise manner, and that 
the skill which you have acquired would lie of no value in society, unless you make 
use of your skill in youi' daily life as a trustee for the common good. 

Your d( portmeni in your familiar discourses in daily life is also a matter of groat 
moment ; and this is determined largely by the spirit of trusteeship whicli you, as 
educated persons, biing to bear ujion your talks. To the extent to which you are 
able to blend together what is true and what is agreeable in your conversation, without 
allowing eitlu'r to detract from the other, to that extent you could realise in practice 
the ancient Indian ideals of satija and pritja ; and to that extent you could acquit 
yourselves credital)ly as educated persons who hold in trust the training which you 
have received in thinking and sjieaking. 

You should condind youselves, as bc<-omes members of this University, You are 
all sous and daughters of India and this is an Indian University, India’s past is 
gi’oat ; and her present as widl as future should be also great, if it could bo wisely 
correlated with her past. If, as the worthy Dean Inge (a former Dean of St. rani’s) 
observed, loss tlian three years ago, the only promise of a butter future for his 
couutry was to be looked ifor from those to "whom her past was doaig it could be 
bo said, with groati'r appropriateness, to (lie graduates of an ludiau University, tliat 
the only promise of a better future for India is to be looked for from those to whom 
lior past is dear, A true Indian has his life certainly in the [iruseiit, but bo finds 

the roots of his life in the past, and has his eyes turned towards tlie future. No 

Bonsiblo jiorsoti would ask you to think that the past is all good and tlio present is 
all bad. Many of vou may bo tluiikiiig at this moment of Kalidas’s wise remaik that 
more antiquity is not a guarantee of goodness and mere novelty is not a mark of bad¬ 
ness and that wise men disoriminato what is good from what is bad by a careful 

consideration of intrinsic worth :— 

“[luranamitycva na sadhu sarvam 
iia capi kavyam navamityavadyam 
santaii pari ksyanyat arad bbaj ante 
mudhah paraiiratyayuiicyabuddhih.” 

The Indian expi'cssion for proijress is ^Yogaksema . This is a compendious ex¬ 
pression signifying all the essential elements making up the moaning of the term 
Progress, Yoga consists in advancing further and getting what has not already been 
; and ksoma suisists in conserving all the good things already obtained. Ancient 
Indian culture is equally solicitous about Yogrt and ksema. Any attempt to wiifo on 
a clean slate and to demolish the past completely and build anew is against 
the nature of India's genius and such attempts will prove to be dismal 
failures in India. You are trustees of tlui future of India and your past must 
lie dear to you. Yhju caanot hojie to liave an intelligent aiijireciation of 
India’s past, without acquiring adequate ability to understand and appre¬ 
ciate the Indian literature, whiidi enshi-iiius all the good achiovemouts of ancient 
India iu the spiritual and .secular spheres of life. Such ability can bo acquired, 
only if the graduates of our University are adequately conversant with Sanskrit and 
with at least one of the South Indian languages. TJiat the s[)irit of ancient Indian 
culture is primarily embodied in Sanskrit literature, that the distinctive phases ot 
South Indian culture are embodied in the great literatures in Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam, and that these distinctive pliases of Soutli Indian culture inlliienced 
and wore profoundly iulluencud in very ancient times by Sanskritie culture and 
can never bo completely disentangled ami dissociated from Sanskritie elements—are 
propositions which no level-headed person can think of challenging. It would thus 
be obvious that every graduate of our University should acquire, either in the stage 
of University education or beyond that stage, an adequate knowledge of Sanskrit and 
at least one of the South Indian Jauguage.s—so mueli knowledge as would enable him 
to appreciate ancient literature of Universal appeals, like the Vpanisads^ the Oita,, 
the Hamayana,, the Makabharata and the Sakuntala in Sanskrit, and as for oxamfile 
the immortal Kural and Kamharaniayana in Tamil. Towards this end, the curri¬ 
cula of studies in schools and Colleges need not be overburdened, by c m[)elliug each 
student to study English, Sanskrit and a vernaeulur in his class-room. This object 
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can bo best acliievod only lhroni;li schemes of oxtra-ciirrienlar studios, under wliieli 
Sanscrit under-graduates and Sanskrit graduates would easily persuade themselves to 
sUuly and enjoy the lioauties of a few Tamil classics or classics in some other 
Soiitli Indian language, and similarly undergraduates and graduates m any of the South 
Indian languages would easily persuade themselves to study and enjoy a few Sanscrit 
classics. AVhatevevcr might have been the nature of the cleavages that existed in ancient 
India among the diverse creeds and dogmas, there were absolutely no cultural cleavages 
or mtcr-cnllural and intcr-lingmstic, jealousies, such as we witness some times, in these 
days, wln'iicvcr any good measures are being discussed for piomoting the study of 
ancient Indian languages and literatures. You should remember that great makers of 
Houtli Indian litc'ratures in tlie ])ast were either themselves Sanskrit scholars or 
scholais wlio wtu'e able to ajijireeiatc readily the good elements of Sanskrit culture, 
and that gnsat j-epri'sentatives of Sanskrit culture in tiio past never hesitated to seek 
and s(‘cure the valuable Indp of the vernaculars in their great work of expounding 
and jiixipngatiiig great truths. It is only hy strenuous work in this direction that 
tlie luoblems involved in the einploymimt of the motlici-tongue as the chief eduoa- 
tional medium can he solved and that the sjiiiit of ancient Indian culture can bo 
re-captured and effectively brought to bear on the ])reseiit and future schemes of 
Indian education. The siiceessful woiking, on a hirgi* scale of exti-a-cnrriciilar and 
extension sclu'mes, with slt^‘eial refereiieo to the languages and literatures of India, 
depends largf'ly ufion the linancial resources available hjr the purpose. Will any 
rich ])liilauthro})ist of South India (“omc forward to help our University with a geno- 
rons and substantial endowment lowaids this purpose V 

Tlie qiK'stions put to you and your solemn j>ledges clearly imply that yon sliould 
tliink mainly time ami not so miudi in space. Tlie ascendency of space-thinking 
is fiartly due to a d(‘(‘p-rooled pm-versity ol niiiid which attaches greater importanim 
to tlie cije than to any other sense. ^aSpace-thiiiking”, as a modem writer puts it, 
^'is insuflicii'iit whenever the rncaiiiiig of human life is in (piestion, bi'cause human 
life, tliough it displays itself as a spectacle in spam*, goes on as a i;onscious experience 
in timi'”. Timc-tiiinking is a iiatuial mode of thought. It may be called ‘the 
historii.'ai mind', and all sound history should deal not only with tlio past, hut with 
the jii’esimt as growing into the future. Time-thinking is bound up essentially with 
the idea of lasiiiKjncss, Ancient Indian culture has invariably stressed lasimgncss 
[miyatra) as the essence of the highest conception of reality and has thus 

revealed, in a very tidling manner, tiio signilicanee and value of timo-thiuking. Some 
ardent and well-meaning disciples of Ivarl Marx, who are enthusiastic sjiar.e-tlunkers, 
may place before you—note the leim—a socaal scIlcdil or system, in wliudi all meu 
and iorees ar(^ placed -uiote tlu^ tinm again—in right relatiousiiips to quo another. As 
Indians, you have iiiluuitod a gieal tradition of lime-thinking from your past and 
you should, as tjine-thinlo'rs, ask—how long will these men and forces stay whore 
you liave jilaced them, how long will that I'clationship last V 

You sliould ask wliethei the socialistic space-thinkers are not ])1acing before you 
‘‘a ju'eture, perhajis a Uropiaii picture, of Immaii beings caught by tlie eye at a very 
Itappy moment, pljolograplu'd, so to speak, in (he state of social lieliavior the spaco- 
tliinker eoiisiders most desirahlo”, say, in a jdaeo liko the Hovict Russia. The 
Marxian iirojiaganda may be loud and eonlideiit and a good many of our young men 
may come to believe that ‘dliey see a red dawn rising, full of promise, in Russia, 
wheie all the old values and traditions, wdth every atom of religious taith, are being 
torn up by the roots”. tSo long as eoinmiinism and socialism derive their sap from the 
heritage of Karl Marx of which dogmatic materialism and atiieism form part; so long as 
tliey are based on a class-hatred and dominated hy aiiti-godism, so long as they generate 
and foster a novel disease of a type of neo-orthodoxy, which seeks to establish a 
new form of superstition manifesting itself in willingness “to entrust the navigation 
to ))Cople who believes in wrecks as a jirinciple or make a business of piracy” ; and 

so long as the new civilisation of communism and socialism refuses to believe in the 

tile ])ast or the futuie of the soul and thinks exclusively in a spatial and quantitative 
gioove :-you will he safe as the inheiitors of a great time-thinking past, only if you 
stand ofl‘ jrom theso new cxpei’imeiits. And as inheritors of the all-embracing, all- 
iinifying advaita of the U[)aiiisha(ls, as ('xpoimded by Sankara, you should streng¬ 
then yourselves by the Iiopo, as 11. G. Wells puts it, that, out of all the trouble and 

tragedy of tins jiieseut time, there will soon emerge in India an advaitic revival, 

“of a simplicity and .scope to draw' together men of alien races and now discrete 
traditions into one common and sustained way of living for the world’s service” ; 
and by the hojje that “religious emotion may presently blow through Indian life 
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like a groat wind bursting the doors and flinging open tho shutters of the 
individual Hfo”. May you become worthy of such a revival as trustees of the habit 
of tirae-thinking which you have inherited from our past ! 

Slightly modifying tho splendid words of Edmund Ihirkc, it may be said tliat a 
University, as well as a nation, ^‘is a partnership ann trusteeship in all soionco and 
all art and in every virtue and j)orfeetion ; and as the emls of such a partnership 

and trusteeship cannot bo obtained in many generations, it becomes a ])artnership 

and triistoeshii) not only between those who are living, but between those who are 
living, those who aie dead, and those who are to be born.” 

You wil' have a legitimate claim for tlie privileges of a partnnrsf/ip in University 
life and national life, if you fulfil the three main conditions of constructive citizensliip 
—that you should see that every variety of your valuable occuiiation is dominated by 
the fiduciary spirit ; that you should aim at the develo|unent of skill in every tiling 
that you do ; and tliat you should endeavour to create and jierfect coi’tain scientific 
methods “for harmonizing conflicding claims and for turiiuig human I’clations which 
would otlHU’wise be mutually destructive, into relation of mutual helpfulness.” 
It would do you good to note and remember Hie manner in which Indian culture 

used to glorify the fiduciary spii'it. (Jem'rally, at the (Mid of Royal grants, making 

endowments for purjioses of public good, it is known to all familiar with Indian 
ejn'graphy that an annutithk line is inscribed in those terms : 

‘"‘‘panat punyammiapnoii palanadacijucam pndam^ 

“One gains spiritual merit by making endowments foi- good causes ; but one gains 
eternal Tde. through truafccsIn/K" This sigriifit's the gi’eat importance wdiich ancient 
Indian culture attaches to the position of a fidiuuary. 

Your Aim in I'vei'ything that you do should tx* the pcidection of your skill. Skill is 
an essential ingi'i'dient of constructive (utizenship. You should not fall under the 
malign spell of the eoncejit diappiness.' for Miappiness’ is “the one object of human 
endeavour in rt'gard to which men in general are the worst judgi's and the readiest 
to be madi* fools of.'’ You must choose a vocation that challenges your skill and juits 
you on your nu'ttle. “Ih'ware of soft jol»s and rmni'mlxM' the fall of Lucifer.'’ The 
doctrine of “the greatest happiness of tho gieatest number’ is a ])ornicious doctrine. 
No doubt, all science, all knowledgi', fulfils itself in its applications. Tn a book dis- 
(uissing the apjilicatiuns of science, it is solemnly stated that science is, “the mighty 
instrument which enables man to coiujuerd nature and develop her resources for his 
owm advantage.” This view is as pm'iiicious in its (dTeed as the doctrine of “the 
happiness of the greatest numberh’ 8o long as the view pievails among those who 
have studiiHl “science” and have acipiired scientific knowledgng it would be impossible 
to reconcile sci(Mice with ladigion or morality or humanitii's. Replace tlu^ doctrine 
ol “tho greatc'st happiness of the greatest number” by the wholesome do(d,rine of 
“tlie greatest skill of the grratest number'’. UemernfxM' that .Scien(;c is givmi to man 
not to distil the univeise into individual advantage, not to be a meie short cut to our 
(Mids, not to be a mere labour-saving device, not to be merely “a means of hatisfying 
the desire for happiness with the minimum of effoit and pcu-sonal skill, till man’s 
vocation as a worker becomes a mere affair of pressing buttons and turning switches. 
In tho earlier stages of its history, science tended to destroy ait ; and if it w'cre to 
stop with that or persist In that and should it fail to be a jiowerful ally to man in 
devebping himself by the skilled jterformance of what ho kno^vs and in 
securing tho greatest skill of the greatest number ; and if it should help 
man only in increasing his periods of hinti ararnelled leisure’ wdthout 

sufficient skill to vitalize liis leisure ; if that bo all, Iheu 1 for one will say :—“Let 
the hour stand accnised wdien science wuas born into this w’orld”. It is indeed highly 
comforting to think that tho CJod-aiipointed destiny of science is to become “the 
founder and the dillLiser of ait, completing itself in the nraensed skill of men”. Re¬ 
member that ancient Indian cuiture brought about, in tliis wuay, the recoiKuliation of 
science with religion, through the elevation of to the rank of one of tho highest 
aims of life. Wlien the Lord calls upon Arjuna to do, ivhalcver he dacs^ as on affer- 
ing to Him and says : — 

^'‘yat karosi yadamnsi yajjuhosi dadasi ynt 
yat tapasyasi kauntcya tat purusva 

madarpanam'' 

He requires Arjuna really to secure the highest degree of perfection in all that 
he does ; for, no act would belworthy of being olTcred to God, which is not done with 
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tlio (lo/^roo of perfection ; and worm-caicn flowers are unfit to be offered to 

God. It is recorded that a Mohammedan artificer in India, called Hussein Ali, more 
tlian a llioiisand >'ears aj^^o, made a remarkably beautiful astrolabe, an instrument of 
i;ieat in{j,emiily used in pre-Coperniean limes for measuring!: the altitude of the sun 
and the siars : and in this astrolabe, wbicb bai)pens to be preserved in a collection 
ot ancient instruments, round the edge of the line brass-work, there is an Arabic 
inserii>tion wliicb may bo rendered as follows :—‘‘Tliis astrolabe is the work of 
}Iiiss('in Ali, mechanic'and mathematician and servant of the Most _ Hi.i^h God. May 
His name be exalted thiou^Iiout tlie Uuive7-se”. The words “Mechanic and Mathema¬ 
tician’’ point to the disciplnu'd skill on which the woi-k I'cposes , and “Servant of 
ffi^^diest (Jod” to the disinterestedness and perfection with wliich the work is execu¬ 
ted. Jf all the activities of our educated ladies and f^enthunen should be inspired by 
the idiaal of disinterest(‘d and discii)lined skill suc:f][ested in the teachin;,^ of the Gita — 

“ Knryn// harmasu kausalam” —“Yo^a is skill in all your doinics” and in the Arabic 
inscription of “Hasscin Ah”, India’s civilization, in tlio future, will be in noble con¬ 
sonance with India’s gloriouB past. 

To the utmost of your o]>])ortunity and ability and, as far as in you lies, you have 
]ded^ed yourselves to supjiort and promote the caiis(' of morality and sound loarning 
and to uphold and advance social ojdcr and the well-being of your fellow men. AYui 
should never imagine that it would do good either to you or to otheis if you attempt 
to play the J'oIc of th(! giuierai woiId-rmuidcr. You slioidd cultivate the spirit of 
tanistructiveness in any woik of refoirn which you may undiutakc. You sliould not 
I'cgin by concentrating attention on social di.''Oidcrs. social vag.ii'ics, social miscarriages, 
social fcvi'i's and social disttesses. You should not bi'gin by attemjiling to ])hpv the 
lole of social physicians and tiy loudly ju'oclaiming your methods of diagnosis and 
cute. For ujdiolding and advancing social order and well-t)eing, the right method 
is certainly not the jiathological method, which Matthew Arnold describes ;— 

“He took the sufTei’ing Imraan race, 

Ho read each wound, each weakness cloar, 

And striudc liis finger on the place 
And said, Thou ailesi here and here”, 

A good citizen’s vocation is not to be merely analysing his neighbour’s ills. The 
inevitalile eonsispieuce of the ajiidicatioii of the patbologieal method in the siifiore of 
liublio and social siu'viee would be a wasteful strife bcdweeii thosig on ono liand, who 
wish to play the jiart ol social doctors and those, on tiu' otliei, who ^\ ill stoutly resist 
rather tliaii alluw themselves to be, treated as sum'al paGe’its by thesu' whose creden¬ 
tials aie, at best, jiroblemalic. Much of the di.^haiinoing whielj arises in these days 
in Indian soidety befwL'cn dillereut gtoups of India's daug,hlets and sons, in most of 
the programmes put forward by widl-ineaning enthusiasts who wish to roform the 
Indian society in various ways,' results irom an avowed advocacy of the inutliod of 
social jiathohigy, the method of diagnosis and cure, lii the sphere of politics, more 
than in the sphere of social lefoim, the jiathological method is imsuitahle. The method 
of diagnosis and euro is most unsuitalihg jiarticulaily, when India is ]»ut on the road 
to selt-govenimcnr. To adopt the jiathological atti'tude in social service or social 
reform or in tlio body jiohtic wouhl logically reduce tlie democratic jirinciple of 
siif-governmeiit to the absurd form “Government of social jiatieuts, hy the social 
jiatients, for the social patients’’. The correct method eondueive to oonstruetivo 
citizcnsliip would be to note the healthy centn s of the society and vitalise it by 
eneigyzing those centres. That India’s civilization is not rotten to the core and that 
it has still many hmilthy centres of life may bo easily understood from the fact that 
it has witlistood and outlived many an upheaval and many a vicissitude. 

Nothing considerable cun bo ^ achieved by you unless all your work comos_ to he 
informed by faitli and courage. In Ihe first place, you must have faith in the 

immense resourcefulness of man as 7na7i and you must have the courage to pull you 
up to your full stature as 771 a7i. You must lemernher the great Ui)aiiisadic^^thought 
wliich you liave inherited from the jiast — '^l*urusan72a param “there is 

nothing higher tlian tlio spirit vf 7ha7i^ : and lliis has been rendered in Sankara’s 
raagnihceiit exposition of advaita, jiractieally into M Q7iumaii7ia para7n ki7ncit'\ 
You must believe it, as a modern poet juits it, that _ “the mind (of man) 

liath many jiowers beyond name deep wombed within it and can shoot 

strange vlgouis’’. You must have tlie courage to realise that life in society 

means life in the liigh tensions created in society by the operations of opposite 
forces—love and hate, pleasure and pain. Even the lowest form of life is pang-born 
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and pang-8usta\ned. '‘All tlie ideals oi humanity avo ])ang-\)orn” • and '^thov 

arc tlio answers which the lieroic spirit of man has ^jiven to the challLm[^e ol suttviv- 
\\\^ and frustration, to the challenge of pain in ono or other of its^'innumerahle 
forms”. Moral valour is a liigii viitue and it is inseparably bound uj) with social 
valour. ‘The day of crisis is the birth-day of our virtues.” The hours of suffering 
arc the hours when Ood incarnates Llimsclf. We can never forget the prayer 
which Kunti^ the mother of Pandavas, chose to address to her God—Sri Krisna :— 
vipadaRsantii nah sasvat taira tatra jagadguro 
hkaiato darsanam yat syadapunarb)i(uuidarsnam 

“May wo have troubles and risks always and everywliore ; for, then, wo may see 
Thee, Master of tlie world, revealed to us in Your saving grace.” Kant lias laid 
great stress on the “anti-social sociability of mankind.” lluinan society creates 

facilities for co-operation and in doing so, cnviti's also ocicisions for mutual obstruc¬ 
tion. This need not bo taken to imply individual malice. A man who lives in 

society and moves on is “like a motor-car in a clouded centre and cannot help 
getting in his neighbour’s way.” If this simple fact be understood, a healthy social 
tension and social life could bo easily ensured by harmoniously maintaining the 
l)olarity between the antt-sociality and sociability of mankind ; and the social tension 
that arises from this polarity in human nature will call forth a highly constiuctive 
type of social valour and social courage. The worst enemy of social valour and social 
couiage is the lower and vulgar kind of jiriulcnce, which induces one to run away 
fiom risks, to aim at unmixed pleasure, to bo a safe man loving only sale ways—safe 

from all kinds of jiain an(l to bo deeply interred in safety, ncviir to be alive to the 

ennobling virtues of suffering. Ponder over the thrilling words of a modern poet, 
with refcreiK.Hi to such inferior and vulgar kind of prudence ; and tlu'si' words are put 
into the Divine stranger’s mouth by Dascelles Aberciombie ami addri'ssed to tSaint 
Thomas when he is about to be victimised by the lower kind of prudence :— 

“Now, Thomas, know thy sin. It w'as not fear ; 

Easily may a man cj’oucli down for fear. 

And yet rise up on iiimer knees, and face 

Tin' hailing storm of the wmrld with graver courage, 

But iirudiMico is the deadly sin, 

And one that groweth deep into a life, 

With hardening roots that clutch about the breast. 

For this rt'fuseth faith in the unknown powers 
Within man’s nature ; shrewdly bringeth all 
Their inspiration of strange eagerness 
To a judgment bought by safe experience ; 

Narrows desire into the scope of thought”. 

Tlei’c, I w'ould point out to you to you the higher signigicance of lama, which is 
included in the old ‘scheme of ends of human en<Ieavours’ (fuirusai t has) handed down 
to us by our seers as jiart of our cultural heritage. The word lama is usually 
iindejstood in the sense of the “pleasures arising from the satisfaction of our desires’, 
and this wuiy of understanding it is not wu-ong. There is, however, a higher significance 
in the inclusiou of kama in our scheme of purusarthas : and you can appreciate it 
fully, only when you take the word in its etymological sense of desire and under¬ 
stand that lofty desires inspire all noble deeds. Again ponder over what the Divine 
stranger says to St, Thomas :— 

“It is written in the heart of man 
Thou shalt no larger bo than thy desire. 

Thou must not therefore stop thy spirit’s sight 
To poor only witnin the candle-gleam 
Of conscious wit and reasonable brain ; 

But search into the sacred darkness lying 
Outside thy knowledge of thyself, the vast 
Measureless fate, full of the jiowor of stars, 

The outer noiseless heavens of thy soul. 

^ + H- ♦ >f 

Send desire often forth to scan 

The immense night which is thy greater soul ; 

Knowing the possible, see thou try beyond it 
Into impossible things, unlikely ends ; 
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And thou slialt find tliy knowledgeable desire 

Grow large as all the regions of tliy soul, 

IGiiose firmament doth cover tfio whole of Fe%, 

And of created purpose reach the cuds”. 

T do not wisli to eloso this address without dwelling, for a while, upou tli ■ pre¬ 
sent position of our University and its future. Many ideas, which were only pious 
wislu's and Jiojies in tlio past, have since the enactment of the Madras University 
Act No. VII of 192;), been turned into solid achievements. As early as 189], the 
late Sir V. liashyam Ayyangar, with his eharactorisiic wisdom and foresight, suggested 
in liis convoeation address, the founding and development of a University Litn'ary. 
lie S’ai<l then : —^V)ne of the several ways, in wliieh a wliolesome relationship between 
the Univiii'sity and its aliimm may be ostabli.shod, afijiears to bo the founding of a 
Univ('rsity Ijibrary, adequately representing all the de}tartments of Literature, 
Seit'uce and Art, and freely aecessihle to all its Follows and Oraduates”. Oar jjresent 
jiosition in regard to Sir \\ Uasliyam Ayyangar’s suggestion is such as may legitimately 
compel us to itidulgc iu a warm self-gratulatiori. ThaiiL'S to the generosity of the Crown 
and the Statiy we liave to-day a splendidly equipped University Jabrary, lioiised in a 
we\\-dcsvgne<.\ lahvavv hvuhhng of Wie Umvcrsity and under the control of a ^highly 
eWv \a\)VUYuu), tiauwd'u\ '.'iW Wv wy-\v>-\V,\\v5 AAvg. 

The modern conception of a Lilirarian is ^to lie a great cdue/atov and function ^ 
gi’eat (dueatoi’ mainly ihroiigli the. use of eolleetious of books’. This is also the o.d- 
woild '‘.ojKjeptioji (d a labranan as mnboflied in an old library of ancient India 
^‘Kosavaii .Acar^ali" ‘^To In* a lil>i'aiian is to la' a groat educator’. The ideal libraiian 
may he descrilu'd as a eulliired person who is aiile to find a suitable reader for every 
iaadi Ml Jus library, and a suitahlo l)ook for every one who goes there, wiio combines 
jiidgnieiit and caution wifJi sidf-eiracement and a zeal for set vic(’, an urbauo sanity 
nidi a sami‘ uiljaiiity, iirmue.ss with (‘.oinplaisaiiee, eoiilidenee with candour, a well- 
infoimed mind will) a leady wit ami discijiliiied reserve, a eiu'tain amount of ver¬ 
satility with a cuItivaU'd memory and quick la'centiveness •, and who, with such an 
('(luipnu'nl and a high chaiaeter, can play the I'ole of an unforgettably impressive, 
hill not in the least obtnisi\e oi asseitivoor offensive, educator. In recent years, 
out Univcisitv has aU(* hctui co-o))erating iu vaiious ways witli the Madi’as Library 
Association ni jiioinoting (he cause of the modern lihraiy movement. Our University 
has done eveiUliing dial has been found |‘)raeticable within the last diiiiet'n yeai.s 
lor aid)iL'vMig tlic mam ohji'ct of die Act o( ]92.] ■idi.:., ‘•‘eslahlishmg a teaching and 

ri'sidentia! Univeisily at Madras’, thir riiivu'rsity lias, lu its ereilit, to-day, wi'll- 
oigaiiiscd dcpiii tineiits of Ih'si'auh and teaching in Imlian Ilistoi'v and Archaeology, 
Indian Ivconoiuics. Indian 1'hilo.soplpv, MaihcmLitms. Zoidogv, Botany^, l)io-Ohemistiyj 
Sanskrit, d’amil, Tclcgii. Malax alam, Kanai ese and Islamiiy languages. The deep interest 
which our Univcr.^ily takes in Indological studies und oriental lacsearcli has been am[dy 
Itorne out by the ])iittlieation of the monumental Tamil Lexieon, by the institution of no 
less than niiu'teen (('aeiierships in Indolog.v, ineludmg _ the departments of Indian 
Ilistoiv and ,A 1 eliaeologv, Indian i’hiiosopliy and t/ie Oriental Researcli Institute, by 
the liberal tiiiamnal provision of neaidv'’ fifty thousand riqiees per annum for tJie 
Oiienlal Jh'.seaiadi Institute and by a liberal grant of tvventy-hve thousand riijmes for 
preparing and publishing an uji-to-date Oatalogus Catalogorum of all the Sanskiit 
manusciipts in the world. All those departments are now housed in the depait- 
menial iuiildings of our Uaiveisily. The scientific departments are provided with 
well-i'(|uipped laboratories. The indological de[>artments wd 11 soon come to be piovided 
with what may be called an iiiilological laboratory in the form of the Government 
(tiiental Maniiseripts Library, whudi is one of the richest storehouse of manuscript 
treasurers iu the world and which, in its own interest and in the interest of Indo- 
legie;il research, ought to become a part of University Library. 

All these developments in the direction of provdsion for research liave made it 
impossilile for anyliudy to say any longer that our University has not shown sihhciont 
intcicst in the work of dromotiiig research. A satisfactory aohicveraeiit of the objects 
of our institutions intended far research depends largely upon the standard of m- 
telii'ctual honesty iirevailing among the Uuiventy teachers, upon the extent to vvtiiuh 
they may be able to vitalize their cultured leisure, upon the unimpaired security or 
the tenure of University teacliei'sliips and upon tlio spirit of scholarly trusteeship vvliicli 
they bring to bear upon tlieir work. If the motto “Is^eek quality first and due quantity 
shall he added unto you ’ deserves to be adopted and strictly enforced anywhere in 
our University, it is in our University departments of research. 
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Our University has boon endeavouring to lay special stress upon the proraoiion 
of residential discipline in tlio Colleges within its jurisdiction. In this connection, 
one important matter to bo remembered is that the educators of our students should 
impress upon them the need for reducing their daily requirements to a minimum 
and should discourage them strictly from cultivating expensive and wasteful habits 
of livin^^ The spirit of plain living and high thinking, which dominated the ancient 
Universit’os of Taksasila, Nalanda and Vikramasila, sliould bo re-capturod and 
established in the hostels of our colleges and in the University union. The residen¬ 
tial atmosphere of the Universities of Ancient India made it impossible even for 
a Prince to develop any consciousness of his financial resources. Even a Prince, in 
those Universities, must be literally penniless. It is recorded that a Ih'ince of 
Bena’’es, who was studying at Taksasila, hajipened to break the bowl of a man by 
chance and that the Prince was not in a jiosition to pay the cost of meal to that 
man when ho dinnandcd it. In every hostel tlnu'e should be adequate provision for 
religious instruction. It was the religious discii>hne of tin; Pniversities in Ancient 
India that made it possible for tliem to jiroduco tlio intellectual and moral giants, 
to whom we owe all our cultural heritage. 

With tlio grants from the OovernmcMit and witii tlie funds which it has been jiossiblo 
to find from earlier financial accumulations, our University has made a gouil begin¬ 
ning in the develoj'ment of its losearch side Mu<-h nunains to be done in this 
diiection. The existing departments have to bo strengthened by the institution of 
teaching posts of higher grades in some cases and of additional posts In other cases. 
It is necessary to iiavo a well-devised scheme of loug-teim feliowsliips in our 
research dejiarPnonts. It is necessary to stait a niimbei' of new departments in 
subjects winch have not so far rejirosented on the jesearcli-side. Jt is necessary to 
iiave an cil'ective and liberal scJiemo of grants in aid of publications. All those 
developments depend upon tlio availability of funds. Tliat, so fai', the Heiiafe lias not 
had any member nominated by academical donors, as conicinjdafed in Section 14 
cJaiisi' lO of the Act, is a rcgriTtuble commentary on tlic pain ity of acadmnical 
benefactors in the Madras Univi'rsity for the last tbiitecn yi'ars. Thus, tins Piiiver- 
sity must necessarily get on in the hope that the geneiosity of the (Jovernment in 
respect of grants to the University would not be curtailed iu any mauiu'r by the 
requirements of elementary education. It may be of some use to jioint out lieic that 
according to the latest periodical repoit published l»y the Pritisli Oummitti'o of 
University grants, “out of about ,TO,(JO,000 ii'presenting the annual income of the 
Universities, a third is voted by I’arhament and 42 per cent of tJiu total number of 
studeuts in the Universities are assisted”. 

Fcllofv-Graduates^ 

Now, iu the name of tlie University. I wish you success ; and I request you all 
to ponder over the last verso iu the Oita :— 

‘'Wherever tliore is Kiisna, the Lord of Yoga—the omhodimont of divine synthesis 
and wisdom; and wherever there is Arjuna, the Arjuna the arclu'r- the l)cst iixamplo 
of a disciiilined and skilled student; there will surely he fortuiii', viiUory, jirospcnty 
and righteousness, Such is my belief”. May this bo the beluT of all— 

'‘'‘yatra yagesvarah krsno yatra partho dfiannrdhani/i 
iatra srrvijayo bhutirdhruva nitirm air mama. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir TIari Sing Gour^ Vice- 
Chancellor, at the thirteenth convocation of the Nagpur University held on tho 26th 
September 1936. 

Ladies and Gentlemen— 

1. After tho graduation ceremony whicli you havo just witnessed and in wliich 
many of you have taken part, you would naturally expect mo to say a few word.s of 
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appreoiation and oncoiiraRomont to tlioso wlio havo iust takoii tlmir 
aa such ,^.sa.ng out of tl.o staso of studeutsliin inti iVarot lu? ,oi™l oU 
As this ts tuvossanly a recnirria*^ function In 'in ^ 

of a ooavix*atK)n lUdross is a <;losin^ scono in 'muuv of tVmi' (lolivtM-y 

stand how dimoult it is for me to mvo va.? ^ ^ i ^ uiuU'v- 

before, tboueh it is quite easy for^ me, ani it s^indwd'i H 

y,®"'««® ,»»« «ll. upoa your sucooss a t o i resorUod tost^'r/^’ 

the Arm fruit of your labour thou.di nL;' if v “ «e«unii^' 

5,h dk ■;; 'dldcESddl 

otn <ieKroe m law, (or 1 do not know of a single door, barrfng you? 

owu, that will welcome you as a wanted member of tho profession ; you know f/ii> 

too well and as your surging number faces you with an insoluble p'rollom, I fool 
\'u^V “Ouo sd\\iV\ou of your growing uuemjiloyment is now in your own nands. As to 
the rest^ one of you has done credit to yourself and to the University by hifci/ig its 
doctorate m Science and thodc of you who have })rocuod(3d to tho liigher degrees 
in Arts and Science wiii liavo no* cause to regret the time you have spent in the 


acquisition of higher learning. 

1 hope you will utilize tho knowledge so gained as a stepping stone to the 

pleasures of deejior study of your sul>jeot. For, so long as you wore a student in 

the class room, the bogey of an examination had, doubtless, haunted your studies ; 

but now that you are free to prosecute your owu reading with no outstanding 

obligation you should begin to exporiuuce tho joy of a closer communion witli tlio 
muster minds of the world. 


2. Hitherto you have lived in tlio realm of tlioories and books ; now you emerge 
i ) the arena of stern realities and the struggle for existence. Those few of you 
wiio are well endowed by tlio product of otlier ])eojdes’ labours may pass tlirough 
life witliour a struggle and with no aiixii'ty how to keej) tho wolf from tho door. To 
them life does not unfold its seenic hi'auty, nor does it yield the ii'ue jileasure t]iat 
a liard struggle alone can bring. They may dream away their existence in a gilded 
('harnber, but they liave truly missed the joy of Jiving. The idle ricli do not iiv*' ;i, 
life, they merely exist, and I do not envy liieir lot, nor should you. foi such lito is 
uneventful and inane. 


li. U is a long road, it is said, that lias no tuiiiing and it is an ivlle life tliat 

finds a smooth way to its end. The host of man and in man dot's not eomo out in 

such a life-, nor does such life fuinish the groat drama that lii.'s in Ms st.niggle, its 
obstacles, its noughts and (uosses, its ups and downs, itx . callhy ('xetci^c, nohle 
eiiter])riso anil its great aoliievemt'iils. To many of you, the LTniversity ii.is forged 
weajions wliich siie e.Kpects >011 to use skilfully wlit'ii yon are faced with the 
struggle for existence. Your educatiou has given you a monlal stioiigth wliieh you 
can use for your own advancement, and whicli >ou must not forgt't to use equally 
for the good of your li'llowmen. You go out of this liall well-(‘qiii])ped, fandy armed 
to face tile battle of life. It is up to \ou to fight it avcII. Do not go away with a 

feeling of despondency saying to yourself, “What shall wo do V” For it is now that 

you Jiave lots to do, jots to learn and lots to live for. 

4. Some of you had entered tlie University portal with tho sole object of receiving 
what is called vocational training. You liave received the imprimatur of your Alma 
Mater and it is uf> to you now to ajiply your mind to the more serious ahairs of 
your life. 

In a country so vast, so diverse and so unequal in its civilization, habits and 
culture, racial tradition and tribal attaclimerils, the ordinary man lacks a common 
ideal that be can follow. In Iht'. conllict of ideals and the c.acojihony of morals it is 
by no means easy for him to adajit liimself to eortain fixed standard observed by the 
people at large, and enforced by their combined force voiced in tho public opinion. 
Ihit the universities of all countries as those of this aro expected not only to impart 
knowledge, hut equally to build up cliaraeter ; and tho lives of nations and groat man 
therein are to be studied not for the purpose of w^ondering at their aeliievements as 
for the display of their power of tliouglit and character which every young student of 
University can and sliould emulate. A student who fails in his book test but has 
garnered the barvi'st of a strong character for uprightness, fair dealing and truth 
passes out of the University, it is true, with no diploma in his hand, but with a higher 
guerdon in Ins composition which will bo far more usefu! to him than a mere parch¬ 
ment. Tho Univeisity examination is a test, hut only a partial, and even as such, a 
meagre test of a person’s ability. Tho best that a student can gain from his University 
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connection can never be brought into the weighing scales of an examination, ^ And 
it is by far the most valuable part of a student’s education, and his best equipment 
in after-life. Punctuality, discipline, obedience to lawful authority, mutual tolerance, 
the habit of correct thinking and correct action in circumstances calling for imme¬ 
diate decision, resistance to extraneous influences swerving one from one’s path of 
duty, abhorence of meanness, evil thoughts and self-seeking egotism, spurning^ the 
vice of communal or class subservience, the undoflecting path of straightforward life— 
these are the bed-rock of human progress exemplified in the lives of those who have 
wielded large power or have become captains of industry. In any sphere, in every 
sphere, your great asset should bo your education, and even more than education, 
your cnaracter. 

5. One of the noblest prizes of higher education is the strengthening of our 
mind and the development of our character. Book-knowledge is a dangerous thing 
unless it develops wisdom and heightens one’s character. Knowledge fails in its 
mission if it be treated as an end unto itself, and not treated as merely a means to 
an end, that end being tlie formulation of a better man. Such man profits by the 
lessons he learns, by the episodes of history ho has to memorize, by the examples of 
those who have striven to consecrate their lives in the search of truth, of those 
who have flung away tlieir lives for the sake of their conscience, of those who have 
preferred poverty and want to the affluence of wealth and splendour. To those of 
you who would like to learn what force of character means I would commend a 
perusal of the Book of Martyrs. The catacombs in Romo miles around bear visible 
witness to the strength of character of those who defied their persecutors and pre¬ 
ferred to die rather than recant what they believe to bo the Truth. And they were 
rustics and men drawn from the plobian stratum of society. You who have received 
University education should at least aspire to follow the example of these early 
martyrs of the Cliurch, by developing courage and fortitude, firmness and fearlessness, 
loyalty and a sense of duty, which should mark you out as men to be trusted, as 
men who can bo safely employed to do the work for which your education may have 
fitted you. 

6. Honesty and truthfulness are not on trial when there Is no causo to be other¬ 
wise, nor whore it is to one’s Immediate advantage. Tlie force of character can bo 
judged only wiion one is surrounded by temptations or is faced with the fear of injury. 
No nation can ever hope to riso in tho scal^ of progross unless it is certain of 
receiving an assured measure of service and support fiom tho bulk of its citizens, 
and no nation can over hope to prosper that has for Its citizens men who are venal 
and mercenary, selfish and self-seeking, deceitful and untruthful, in fact men without 
character. A University fails in its duty if it rests content with imparting only 
book-knowledge and fails to mould tho character, and coach tho practice of morality 
and truth as au uuconscious habit acquired by observation and intimate contact with 
those who are tlic exemplars of liigh education. 

7. It is certain that the first object you will encounter upon leaving this kail is 
the spectre of uuemploymont and many of you will find yourself at your wits’ end 
how to exorcise it. That tho subject of unemployment is nation-wide admits of no 
doubt and 1 was recently privileged to preside at a meeting of tho Empire Univer¬ 
sities Congress at Cambridge at which this weighty question was brought under 
discussion by the combined intoliuctual force of the British Empire and some other 
countries which had sent out their representatives to take part in tho proceedings. 

The view I then formed, and have since boon giving my thoughts to, appears to mo 
the only solution that tho present state of our country and its place in the Empire 
offers itself. It is, indeed, a solution which has removed that anxiety from tho 
United Kingdom, where there is reported to bo not only no unemployment amongst 
tho graduates of tho Universities, but the graduates themselves cannot be produced 
in sufficiently large number to cope with tho increasing and ever-increasing new 
avenues for their omploymont. In our country, however, wo find tho tables turned, 
Wq turn out graduates by tons of thousands, but there is no employment for them. 
The problem is a serious one and has to bo tackled not only by the Universities, 
but equally by the State which must go back to the root cause of this ever-growing 
unemployment. 

8. I am afraid that tho question of unemployment of not only tho graduates of 
our Universities but the middle class youths of our country has not been often 
viewed in its true perspective. But taking tho case of unemployed graduates apart, 
as typical of tho more gouorul question, wo have to examine the causes that nave 
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creatod that problem. The first University in India was formed on the model of 
London University started to impart higher literary education more chiefly to the 
clerical rank of employees who had lacked the opportunity or the means of receiving 
it in the older Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. That University which has 
just finished celebrating its centenary is about to enter upon its now era of useful¬ 
ness as soon as its new offices and hostels are completed. It will then aspire to 
mould its system of education to that of its older sisters. 

9. But there is no similar liopeful future for our own Universities which must 
continue to examine till another wave of public enthusiasm improves their type. 
Meanwhile, other and oven more pressing problems have forced themselves upon 
the attention of the Universities. The study of humanities at one time so popular 
and, indeed, necessary for an essentially literary career, can no longer supply the 
expanding demands of now occupations created by the numerous inventions and the 
revelations of science, necessitating the training of a corps of qualified workers 
which the Universities cannot produce without adding to ^ their 
faculties and equipment involving a heavy toll of money in capital and recurring cost. 

10. But even as it is, the tmo function of a University is not merely to impart 
knowledge, test it by periodical examinations and deliver to the successful students 
their badges which carry with them high privileges in securing employment or a 
place in the charmed ranks of the learned and other professions. Many of you have 
no doubt taxed, and even over-taxed the resources of your parents and guardians in 
the prosecution of your studios, and now that you have realized the summit of your 
ambition, other ideas must cross your minds, other anxieties haunt your vision. In 
imparting to yor the modicum of knowledge which it prescribes as the standard of 
your efficiency the University has discharged its duty ; but its duty is not done yet 
nor is yours to the University with which your name will ever remain associated. 
If the one ceases to interest itself in you after you have taken your degieo, it will 
not bo your Alma Mater but a mere mercenary dry nurse unworthy of the great 
and noble traditions which the assumption of its office necessarily implies, for though 
tliis University is young it is nevertheless a University and that term alono carries 
witli it the acceptance of certain ideals and tho fulfilment of certain obligations 
which it cannot lightly discard or ignore. 

11. The existing Universities of tho world to-day are comparatively young and 
new compared to those which studded tho four corners of this great continent, tho 
relics of which still boar witness to the devoted labours of tho generations of 
teachers who received their disciples as free gifts and to whom they imparted free¬ 
ly and with a loving heart all that was best in them. The scholars of Naland, 
Taxilla or Vikrama Sliilla and a hundred other Universities of Aryyavarta have 
imparted a culture and shed a lustre which is now the common heritage of all 
mankind. They have perislied but tho seed they had sown has since germinated in 
other lands and we have to-day numerous foundations which, unconsciously perhaps 
but none tho loss unerringly, carry on the great traditions of their forbears and en¬ 
dow to their alumni the priceless gift of wisdom and character by precept and 
example, only possible by a closer association of the teachers with their students 
and the students inter se. This is the prime of the unitary Universities such as 
are the great national Universities of England. As such, our Universities suffers 
from a necessary drawback ; but with all that there is no reason why we should not 
keep that ideal before our eyes in our work of teaching, as you should in your con¬ 
duct as students of the University. It is true that without tho fire and magnetism 
and cohesion of a residential University you can never learn by example what little 
you may yet gain by precept. It is like teaching a boy Chemistry from books with¬ 
out the aid of an experimental laboratory. This is a drawback in your teaching 
which we all regret, but nevertheless, it is our aim to concert plans to bring you 
into closer contact with one another and with your teachers by devising such means 
as our limited resources permit. Those resources can, however, be greatly augment¬ 
ed, if you will realise your continued obligation to your Alma Mater. It seems to 
me that if every member of the University realized his responsibility to improve the 
resources of the Uuiversity, we shall be every moment getting nearer to our ideal 
of a perfect University which should be our spiritual homo not only during the years 
of our pupilage but for all time. 

12. It is w'ith such support that tho great Universities of the West have been 
able to take time by the forelock and adapt their systems to the expanding demands 
of the community. English graduates are ever to demand to tho numerous branches of 
public activity in which at one timo all doors were closed to them. Not only are 
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they now absorbed in the public services of the country, the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, the Mercantile Marine, the Church, the Bar, the Medical and the teach¬ 
ing professions, but a very large number of them go into tho City, tlie Banks, Trade and 
Commerce and tho numerous industries in which their services are valued and requi¬ 
sitioned through tho appointment boards which servo as clearing houses and to which 
all employers of educated labour readily turn for their needs, 

13. If wo are over to solve this growing riddle of unemployment in this country 

we need not only an active co-operation of the Government, but a no less hearty co¬ 
operation of tho people themselves. Tho one can do what all national Governments 
are doing in the Western countries and in Japan, and tho people must not shirk their 
own responsibility in tho matter. That responsibility raises other issues which cannot 
be burked. In Great Britain, tho ready absorption of the annual output of gradiatos 
by the public and private services is due to tho confidonco tho employers feel in 
their new recruits. Exceptions apart, they are likely to find in them ready and 
willing workers of high personal integrity, hard-working, punctual and obedient to 
the strictest martinets of discipline, treating their billots as a stepping stone to tho 
higher prizes of tho services. Can tho same qualities bo postulated of the produces 
of our own Universities ? An English graduate regards Ins degree as merely the 
beginning of his education which really begins as soon as ho enters service or 
business. Can the same be said of tho generality of our gradutes ? Tho English 
graduate does not take it for granted that his graduation is anything more than 
a token of his general education. I [is real education begins with his apprenticeship 
which might bo of long or short duration according to the business he has joined. 
Even if he has taken a degree in law or medicine ho has to undergo a period of 
his profession before ho ventures to engage in an independent practice. But the 
historical circumstances of education in our country, tho enervating exactions of 
the climate, our national im})erviouRnoss, our primitive standard of life, our innate 
and inherited vis in&rita have made many of us obdurate to tho call of modern life. 
Wo see a procession of men moving before our very eyes but wo still remain rooted 
to the shibboleths of a bygone ago. Our bodies are now but our minds remain 
stagnant and apathetic to tlie new social order that tho progress of tho age and tho 

triumph of science lias sprung into existence. Wo live in tho din of tho machine 

age but its roll-call does not awaken us from our mediaeval slumber. Wo scorn the 
materialism of those who are jockeying us out of our ancient lethargy, and yet wo 

envy their prosperity. 

14. AVo are like those who prefer to live in a dark coll only lighted by the 

candle of the altar and refuse to open their door and windows to tho rising sun 
and its refreshing light and air, like those who illumine their souls in the monastic 
sanctity of devotion of faith, but resist tho approach of a now ray with its message 
of strength and hope and its abundant gift of a larger life. These and such as those 
carry on an incessant struggle against tho invasion of now ideas and greater truths, 
content to rest on tho dead voices of a buriod past and blinded by the faded script 
of exploded authority. The God they worship is not the God of progress but tho 
God of stagnation and inaction. And yet they are surprised wdion in the race for 

existence, in tho battle of life, in the struggle for supremacy, in the marcli of pro¬ 

gress they are left behind. They forgather in their meeting places only to oxclaim 
that they are sickly, poor and distressed, unemployed and starving, while a moro 
virile and a more alert race is elbowing thorn out of their scanty living and driving 
tliem to the wolf. Little do they realize that life is a struggle, an incessant struggle 
for existence and that he who is prepared to enter it will win, but ho who stands 
aside and never joins in its prizes and defeats cannot complain that ho was left 
to despair and die. The conflict between tho one and the other is a conflict of 
ideals between action and inaction. Tho one are tho children of light, tho other 
those of darkness. 

To realize the aim and purpose of life is the realization of a great truth. Life is 
a battle, a struggle for existence, it is a non-ceasing panorama of action in which 
one has to take quick decision, act firmly and steer one’s course adroitly and yot 
correctly, prejudging the obstacles one has to encounter, preparing for tho reckless 
steering oi other voyagers on the high sea of life. 

15. A shrewd observer of men, by no means unfriendly to Indian aspirations, 
once asked me a question : “AVhy is it that your country is so rich and yet your 
people BO poor ? I replied ; “Why is it that your country is so poor and your people 
so rich ? And you can find the answer,” 
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The fact is that our businessmen still lag behind the businessmen of other countries 
They still strive to erect new edifices upon old foundations. And so long as this 
mentality continues, India can never hope to amass wealth and its peeple must remain 
poor. What we want is a thorough cleansing of our social system and accommodate 
it to our changed and ever changing environments. Without such accommodation wo 
must continue to live in the twilight of the fifth century while the rest of the world 
is basking in the sunshine of the twentieth. 

IG. This is a serious handicap to our national progress ; it is one cause, though 
by no moans the only cause, of our national backwardness ; and our graduates and 
our educated classes are poverty-stricken because, for one thing, they lack the pro¬ 
pelling spirit of adventure and cannot profit by the instructions they receive and the 
examples they see sot before their very eyes. The University naturally expects her 
sons to profit by tlie lessons they have learnt, and if you wore to put into practice 
the precepts of history and science as your only sure mentors, you will be the 
pioneers of a New India in which reason and proved truth will take the place of 
traditional ritual and fancied authority. 

17. In the inauguration of this new order the State must take its share, for with¬ 
out its sympathy and active support our effort is apt to be one-sided. In other 
countries, tho modernization of the State has taken the form of concerted action by 
what has become known as tho Five Years’ Plan. It may have its pitfails but ou 
tho whole, it has been justified by its results. Those of you who are on the thres¬ 
hold of groat changes in our political structure need no longer ru!)_ your hands in 
helplessness, since if you arc able to make a wise decision -in placing at the head of 
your State men of large vision and constructive statesmanship you will have taken 
your due share towards ths reconstruction of a new nation which, wliile conserving 
all that has stood the tost of time, still uses its dynamic force in rebuilding a nation 
which does not depend upon alms but lives and thrives and grows and prospers by 
the organized use of its own innate vitality. 

18. It is a noble task to which 1 adjure you to apply your minds. While you 
are young you have strength, let it bo used for useful i)urposos. Do not waste your 
precious time in petty bickerings about notliing. If you liave to fight, make sure that 
you are fighting for tho triumph of truth and not for tlie idlers’ garno of bluff. Life 
is a groat gift granted to you ; make tlie most of it. Do not des[)air if you fail, for 
failure in a noble struggle* is itsolf a precursor of success ; it may be by you, it may 
be by others ; but you will have this satisfaction that if you liad not failed, others 
would not have succeeded. Remember that the history of great nations is in essence 
the biography of its goat men. It may be that you have not tho spacious stage to 
display your talents : nor the audience to ajiplaud your deeds ; but lot your very 
shortcomings spur you on to added efforts. 

19. The University is a humane institution and cannot bo oblivious to tho current 
of human thought. AVo observe on all sides a widespread agitation for a self-cen¬ 
tered nationalism. Nationalism is a fine ffower of Jiuman evolution, but we should 
be careful to eschew what is a mere form from what is its core and substance. One 
ofishoot of our growing national consciousness is an yearning for the adoption of a 
national script and a national language. The script indicated is Devnagan, and the 
language Hindi. That a common language is a cementing bond between people is an 
obvious fact. And 1 should be glad if India can develop her self-consciousness by adopt¬ 
ing a common language. But linguistic enthusiasm should not blind us to the advantage 
of world intercourse. An experiment is proceeding in one of our own Universities to 
impart higher education through tho medium of vernacular, and a similar sentiment 
has been voiced in tho Court of this University. While 1 appreciate tho motive that 
has prompted this movement and recognize tlie difficulty of imparting higher instruction 
through tbe medium of a foreign, and that a very difficult, tongue, I cannot permit my 
sentiments to run away with my reason, and when I find that countries like Japan 
and Germany have found it necessary to adopt bilinguism in their University courses, 
I can only say that if India aspires to be a world force and establish a world 
intercourse she might do worse than follow the load of those and other European 
countries whore English is to-day tho accredited medium of commercial intercourse. 
It is true in the countries to which I have referred English is taught only as a 
second language, but what an English it is that they learn and siieak 1 English is 
probably the most difficult language in tho world to* master. Its technique is even 
more difficult to grasp and assimilate. AVith all its difficulties it is a matter of pride 
to me that my country-men have shown a remarkable aptitude for making that 
language tbeir own, and until one of our vernaoulai’s becomes sufficiently enriched to 
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take its place, I see no alternative but to encourage the use of that language in all 

our higher teaching. 

30. Another problem that besets the present Universities, and indeed, all techni¬ 
cal educational institution is the multiplication of subject in which provision has to be 
made for imparting instruction. If our resources were unlimited tliis problem would not 
present the same difficulties that confront the Academic bodies. A. suggestion has boon 
made and is well worthy of consideration that an element of specialization might bo 
introduced in our educational institutions, and that there should be a pre-arranged pool* 
ing of ^he resources of the several Universities so that they may conserve their own 
resources to impart adequate instruction in only a few limited subjects. The sug¬ 
gestion is an attractive one but needs the combined efforts of tlio (lovernments and 
the Universities, and is only possible if wo could improvise an effective machinery 
for reviewing and directing the entire policy and purpose of education. No University 
and no Government has power enough to commit itself to isolated action. It is a 
task which might bo delegated to a Central Board of Education elected for a limited 
period by all those responsible for the polic.y and furnishing the huance necessary 
for higher education. 

21. Fortunately for us, we can take an initiative in this direction by the largo 
munificence of the late Rao Bahadur D. Laxminarayan, who has left a princely 
legacy to be used for im})arting to some of our boys a practical training in Applied 
Science and Chemistry. Wo liopo that in the very near future wo shall be able to 
construct an institute, for wliich a commanding site has already boon selected. We 
are now engaged in acquiring that site and in preparing final })lans for the construc¬ 
tion of our institute building. 

22. Our Law College has so far remained an intangible body but wo have now 
decided to provide it with adequate accommodation in a building of its own for whicdi 
a site has now been selected and as soon as it is ac(juired, which we hope will not 
bo before long, wo intend to start our building programme with the simultaneous 
construction of the Tochnulogical Institute and the Law College. 

23. Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel that 1 must now bring my address to a close. I 
am afraid 1 have strayed beyond the beaten track of such addresses and bavo failed 
to paint a rosy picture of our educational institutions and of their prodnets. In 
making such remarks as I have made I have taken a rapid survey of the condition 
of Indian education and of India generally, as 1 am unable to speak of one witliout 
referring to tho other. If wo want one thing to rejuvenate our nation wo need tho 
ori(3iitation of a new policy and renaissance such as marked tho close of mt^dioaval 
Europe. That intellectual ferment of four centuries ago has since closed giving 
filaco to a neo-roriaissaiico in wliich the renaissance itself has passed into tho 
archives of ancient history We still linger in our prirnevoal past and if thero is to 
ho a real [irogross, and education is to yiold its fine llowor of inventiveness and ori¬ 
ginality, a new beginning has to bo made and who can make such beginning bettor than 
you, tlio rising iiopus of our University, in whom tho sap of youth is still groon and 
to whom we may naturally turn for courageous leadership and guidance. 

Annual Convocation—Nagpur—5th. December 1936 

Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherjee’s Address 

The following is the text of the Address-delivered by Mr. Shyamaprasad A/u- 
kherjee at the Annual Convocation of the University of Nagpur hold on tho 5th. 
December 1936 :— 

Your Excellency, Mr. Vice-Chanoellor, Fellow-Gradtjates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Let me in tho first instance thank tho authorities of your university for tho 
honour they have done mo in asking mo to address tliis Convocation. To your uni¬ 
versity which has already established its reputation as a home of culture and progres¬ 
sive thought, I bring a message of good-will and cooperation from my Alma Mater^ 
the oldest university in British India, whose jurisdiction once extended from one 
end of Ilindusthan to tho other. 

In the past you had eminent men to address your Convocation. I cannot lay 
claim to any distinction which would bo within a measurable distance from theirs. 
But I yield to none in my conviction that through education, rightly planned and 
generously fostered, lies tho salvation of our country, and that to-day in India 
education offers a sphere of service and activity, limitless in scope, challenging the 
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lifolong labours of men of all croods and communities. Is it not true that genera¬ 
tions of men in this ancient land have cheorfully sacrificerd their wealth, their com¬ 
fort for tho sake of spreading knowledge and implanting in the human mind that insatia- 
ablo quest for Truth which in every ago and clime is tho foundation for the attain¬ 
ment of Freedom V 

In recent years university problems in India have received an almost super¬ 
abundant measure of attention from people belonging to diverse schools of thought, 
botli progressive and reactionary ; and numerous and collicting remedies have been 
proposed for our intellectual salvation. Though any suggestion for the curtailment 
of educational facilities must bo resolutely opposed by tho united voice of all lovers of 
Indian progress, wo must not be slow to remedy tho weak points in our system and, 
sinking all differences, readjust it to our changing noods and aspirations, 

1 believe opinion is unanimous to-day lhat tho present system of university edu¬ 
cation in India requires thorough and immediate reorganisation. On the eve of re¬ 
construction lot us leave aside comparatively minor issues and ask ourselves the 
fundainonial question, what should bo tho aims and ideals of university education in 
India V Education is not static. Its course must change with tho passage of time 
and with llio altered conditions of tho community it seeks to servo and elevate. It 
must always bo closely related to tho life of the people. Otherwise it becomes 
stagnant and soulless and instead of uplifting society tends to retard progress 

Gonorally S])oaking, tho Indian university must regard itself as one of the living 
organs of iiatioiial reconstruction. It must discover tho best moans of blending to- 
gellicr both the spiritual and tho material aspects of life. It muBt_ equip its alumni 
irrespective of caste, creed or sox, with individual fitness, not for its own sake, not 
merely for adorning varied occupations and professions, but in order to teach them 
how to merge their individuality in the common cause of advancing tho progress and 
})rosperity of their motherland and upholding tho highest traditions of human civili¬ 
sation. That constitutes tho perennial ideal of a University, rooted in Indian soil and 
exj)i’ossos one of the greatest needs of the hour. 

Wliilo it will raise the average quality of its alumni and influence the steady 
marcli of progress and freedom, tlio university will not neglect tho supreme task of 
giving ])rotoction and privileges to its brilliant teachers and advanced students, 
whose sole duty will be an unceasing search for truth and the pursuit of learning 
for its own sake. A university is not worth its name which does not provide for 
both teaching and I’csoarch of tho highest order in diverse branches of knowledge. 
India must ])roduco her own band of discovorors and conquorors of now realms of 
tliought who will lielp to raise tlio intellectual level of tho eouniry and call forth 
ti\e sj)ontanGous homage and respect of nations far and wide. There is Indeed no 
limit to the scope of sncli investigations which must be conducted in an atmosphere 
of truth and freedom, unhamj)ercd by worries and anxieties. They must also bo 
closely rolatecl to Indian conditions and constantly aim at their betterment. 

Let us examine briefly how tlio universities may make their contributions towards 
national advancement. The ])re]>aration of the nation’s youth for the diverse pro¬ 
fessions which commonly absorb their energy and intellect will continue. Now voca¬ 
tions and avenues of useful aud honourable employment which are but partially open 
to tho Indian youth, such as tho army and the navy, trade, commerce and industry, 
will receive adequate attention. Scientific and technical knowledge of various kinds 
and grades, will be generously imparted in full remembrance of their supremo 
value ill the making of a new India, capable of standing on her own legs. An army 
of leaders and workers, not a baud of narrow specialists, is to be created whoso 
aim will he to foster India’s economic and _ industrial development. It will be for 
tlicm to devise ways and means for conserving and utilising the rich and inexhaus¬ 
tible raw materials in wliich this country abounds, not for individual profiteering 
but for tho benefit of its toiling millions and for providing them with food, clothing 
and shelter, thus stabilising national cflicieucy and wealth and preventing their con¬ 
tinued exploitation, I’roblcms of health, sanitation, hygiene and diet will bo investi¬ 
gated and tho conditions for tho alleviation of suffering and malnutrition carefully 
analysed. Agriculture must form a distinctive part of the work of the university 
and the possibility of increasing tho productive power of land with tho aid of 
science explored and explained. 

Neitiier will cultural jmrsuits and the study and investigation of arts and letters 
bo discontinued or discouraged. Thilosophy, Literature, Archaeology and Architecture 
Fine Arts including Music aud Painting, tho Indian Languages, classical and modern. 
History aud Polity will be carefully nurtured and tho correct interpretation of the mani- 
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festations of the genius of India in the realm of thought and culture will bo faith¬ 
fully and courageously given. These studies will not bo a mere catalogue of past 
achievements. The modern Indian scholar must have the training and the vision to 
connect our ancient lilstory and civilisation with onr present noois and conditions 
and to suggest rules of conduct and formulate an outlook on life which the Indian 
society of today can worthily accept. Economics and Banking, prrticularly the posi¬ 
tion of this country in relation to foreign trade and competition, and tlio conditions 
of a prosperous and an oconomically free India, must bo investigated. Politics and 
Constitutional law and theory must bo critically examined, specially the fundamental 
aspects of tho government and constitutions of countries which are attempting to re¬ 
habilitate themselves on the ruins of their former existence. Education and Psycho¬ 
logy will form the subjects of active investigation. A department of Educational 
Research will devote itself to tho study of local problems as also of groat exiierirnents, 
made in countries far and near, particularly in Russia and Japan. Important langu¬ 
ages of the East and West will bo studied and tho achievements of otliur civilised 
nations brought homo to our rising generations. Indeed, while tho Iruliati university 
will maintain tho groat characteristics of India’s past culture and civilisation, omit¬ 
ting all that Is pernicious and anti-progressive, it must not summarily reject what 
tho West may give us. If Western ideas can bo assimilated into our system without 
detriment to its national character, wo shall welcome tliom. If such acceptance de¬ 
nationalises us, wo shall reject them without hesitation, 

A groat problem which Indian education must face sooner or later relates to tho 
place which should be given to religious education. Religion has played a dual role 
In the evolution of mankind. While it has done enormous good to humanity and has 
introduced order and solidarity in critical i)oriods of man’s history, it has at times 
been utilised as a convenient excuse for senseless oppression of mankind. Indian 
education was deliberately made secular according to a policy of religious noutrality 
pursued by a foreign government which could hardly have acted otherwise. This has 
had in somo respects devastating ellects on tho Indian mind. 

One feels doubtful however of tho practicability of including religious education as 
a subject for study in our schools and colleges, open to youths belonging to various 
religious faiths. The danger lies in tho fact that this instruction is likely to bo im¬ 
parted by men who will lay greater emphasis on tho practices of religion than on its 
jji'iuciples and thereby sow the seeds of exclusiveness and fanaticism, ruinous for 
the growth of Indian nationhood. Religion must therefore be left mainly to liomo iu- 
lluonco the stardard of which miust be appreciably raised. But I would'at the same 

time earnestly urge a regular and woll-bulanced study of the great truths and tho 

beauties underlying the different religious faiths, presented in a manner wliicli will 
not seek to proclaim the su])eriority of one to tho other, nor emphasise minute di- 
ITorcncos amoi g one anotiier. The text which will require most careful preparation, 
will record tlie ultimate triumpii of truth and righteousness, lay stress on tho essen¬ 
tial unity of all religions and aim at tho foundation of a common sympathy, a just 
and equitable understanding and a sense of universal brotherhood. 

A vast field of service tliat is open to tho Indian university relates to tho en¬ 
richment of our national languages. Wo must make them the vehicle of our 

instruction and through them spread knowledge far and wide in diverse brandies 

and in forms both scholarly and popular. Another paramount need is tho sujiply of 
thousands of university-trained youths, inspired by the best that a university can 
give, for directing the work and activities of elementary sdiools in India. There 
have no doubt been illuminating instances of scholarship, of high artistic attainments, 
of intellectual achievemouts in the spheres of letters, science and administration.’ 
But who will deny that all this has been limited to a very small circle beyond which 
there is a state ranging from twilight to total darkness ? Who will deny that much 
yet remains to be done to dispel the clouds of ignorance, fear and superstition, that 
cover the Indian horizon today ? That more than 90 per cent, of the Indian popula¬ 
tion should continue to bo illiterate oven after 175 years of British rule iu this 
country is an intolerable situation which calls for immediate action. A now raco of 
university-trained youths must go forth and, fired with a spirit of zeal and sacrifice, 
undertake the duty of directing the affairs of schools, throbbing with life and energy* 
to be opened at every village from one corner of tho country to the other. The 
school will be the centre from which will radiate tho joy and glory of knowledge, applied 
to the needs and conditions of every grade of society, not treated as separate units 
but as living parts of ono organic whole—knowledge that will liberate tho latent 
abilities of the children of India and enable them to Know themselves and the heritage 
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that is tlioirs. It is thus that tho university will carry its banner of progress and liberty 
into the very lioart of India, will cease to be characterised as the producer of small 
groups of men, ease-loving and self-centered, and will awaken a spirit of sympathy 
and support, nation-wide in extent, in furtherance of the noble mission it will have 
made its own. 

Our object is to give to tlie Indian youth an education which will bo a true pre- 
paralion for life and this cannot be achieved by fostering intellectual activities alone. 
We have to raise the physical standard and efficiency of rising generation and must 
aim at creating a sound mind in a sound body. Physical education must bo made 
compulsory in scliools and colleges. For this purpose there must be an abundant 
j)rovisicn of playing fields and gymnasia ; there must bo regular supply of skilled 
teachers who will instruct our youths in daily habits of physical welfare and will 
consider individual needs and cajiacities ; there must bo an organised system of free 
examination and a net-work of after-care centres. Closely connected with physical 
instruction is the sujuemo question of supply of cheap but nourishing diet without 
which jihysical culture is meaningless, if not harmful. 

Addressing the university of tho province that claims Dr. Moonje as its own, 
need I emphasise tliat military training also should be made compulsory in our 
colleges V Its object will not bo to proclaim the doctrine of Might is Right but to 
instil into tho minds of our students a sense of discipline, alertness and organisation, 
so essential for building up character. It will also serve to show that, given ade¬ 
quate scope, Indian youth may worthily form tho foundation of a national force, 
cai)ablo of defending our lieartn and homo ; this will deepen a sense of self-respect 
and sclf-conhdenco in tho minds of our people and remove an unjust stigma on our 
cai)acity and character. 

1 have been hitherto speaking of some of tho major activities which should form 
])art of the programme of every Indian university. We must not overlook however the 
need of altering tho methods of imparting instruction and knowledge. We must 
r(}-establish that close and intimate relationship between the teacher and the student 
wliich w^as one of tho features of ancient Indian education. The system of mass 
lecturing and formal communication of information which is not often properly 
assimilated, must obviously bo modified, giving place to a more intensive system of 
tutorial and seminar work* which will stimulate the growth of right and indepen¬ 
dent thinking. For this ])urposo, we must be enabled to employ a much larger staff 
than at i)rescnt and to pay our teachers adequately. Nothing is more important to 
tho success of an educational scheme than tho selection of the right type of teachers, 
men of cliaractor and learning, who will regard their task as a saciod missir)n—men 
who will inspire the respect and affection of their students and will act as their 
guides, philosophers and friends. 

A. thorough revision of tho system of examination is also urgently called for. 
The ])redominance of examinations in university education in India has seriously 
affected tho march of progress. AVhother in schools or colleges ,or in tho univer¬ 
sities, tho goal ordinarily in view before one and all is success at the examinations. 

This aspect of educational organisation is not peculiar to India and has recently been 

receiving considerable attention in other countries. We have to explore the condi¬ 
tions under wdiich wo can dispense with tho rigours of tho examination system and 

secure a more satisfactory recognition of tho work done during a student’s career in 

educational institutions. 

We must also provide for a more intimate relationship between student and 
student and for this purpose generously equip our universities and colleges with 
lialls, unions and common-rooms. This contact, this free and frank exchange of ideas 
and ideals, will iielp to lay the foundation of true and lasting comradeship ; this will 
build up character, knock down angularities, create wider interests and enable the 
youths to know themselves truely and well. A mere pursuit of knowledge lin tho 
lecture-room, the library or tho laboratory cannot make a man worthy of his life’s 
mission. 

1 have to-day s})oken of some of the fundamental problems of educational recon¬ 
struction which will take years of ceaseless, determined and patient toil to solve. 
Before 1 conclude I must however enumerate the primary conditions which require 
to be fulfilled in an adequate and satisfactory measure before any scheme of re¬ 
organisation, truly national in character, can be undertaken with success. First and 
foremost, a system of education, consistent with the genius of the people of India 
and suited to modern life and conditions, cannot be fully achieved unless and until 
India enjoys a political status which will give her the liberty to decide for herself 
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what constitute her national needs and how best they can bo satisfied. OsH 
dominion status, rosponsiblo solf-govornmont or swaraj — I am not concerned with the 
nomenclature ; I am concerned with the supreme fact that the constitution must 
give us real and not shadowy rights and powers and enable India to bo the mistress 
of her own destiny. Secondly, there must bo loss of degrading poverty and less of disease 
and pestilence, now nation-wide in extent, which are sapping our vitality and energy 
and shutting out the inrush of joy, light and beauty into this land of proud and ancient 
civilization. Thirdly, the State must spend far more adequately and generously on 
education, in all its grades, than what it has done in the past. All schemes for 
recoc-struction will remain unrealised until this paramount condition is whole-heart¬ 
edly fulfilled. Fourthly, there must bo an elaborate system of elemon^ry and 
secondary education which will form an enduring foundation on which the 
structure of university education will bo built, shining like a crown of purposeful 
achievement drawing inspiration and strength from the abundance of materials which 
the lower stages will bring to its doors. Fifthly, education at every stage sliould be 
as cheap as ]) 0 ssible while its quality will bo maintained at a hi^h level, hvon in a 
rich country like Great llritain more than 40 per cent of University students receive 
concessions and aid, tlie total value of which is about Rs. 17,800,000, excluding the 
contributions of private trusts and corporations. In Russia education is free in the 
lower stages and 80 per cent of her university student are not required to pay any¬ 
thing. Sixthly, wliile expressing our deepest gratitude to our past benefactors, lot 
us emphasise that the universities must inspire private benefactions on a much 
wider scale than they have hitherto done. In every country wo witness today ^ a 
conflict between class and class. We witness the unjust and inequitable distribution 
of wealth and the existence, side by side, of riches and abject poverty. But this 
disparity is nowhere more staggering than In this unfortunate land of ours. If our 
wealthy men \^ho have amassed fortunes, whether through personal efforts or 
through the accident of birth or otherwise, make up their minds to allot a portion 
of what they possess for the uplift of their brethren, for the wide diffusion of 
knowledge and culture, for the alleviation of suffering, they will bo uprooting 
feelings of hostility and antagonism and will inspire the affection and confidence 
of the masses whose prosperity and improvement they will thus have helped to 
stabilise. Seventhly, there must be a close and honourable connection between 
education and trade, industry and commerce, so that men trained in different 
branches of practical skill and knowledge will have a natural scope for their 
talents. More technical education, divorced from such association, can never solve 
the problem of unemployment. Lastly, the universities must be given the amplest 
freedom to work out their salvation. Wo must free education from the under¬ 
currents of political and communal strife. Lot each university have a constitution 
judiciously planned on academic considerations and truly representative in character. 
Lot the men chosen for their administration bo of the type inspired solely by the 
idea of training youths wlio will bo an asset to the cause of Indian progress. 

Fellow-graduates, let mo make it clear that while 1 am anxious that the univer¬ 
sity-trained youth should be saturated with the highest ideals of Indian life and 
culture and imbibe the best elements of western science and knowledge, I do not 
want him to grow up as an aggressive nationalist utterly forgetful of this ultimate 
loyalty to the spirit of humanity at largo. Neither do 1 minimise tho value of his 
attachment to his community and province. Lot us however constantly bear In 
mind that the introduction of communal and sectarian factors in the field of Indian 
politics is sliarply dividing her peoples Into warring sections, each distrustful of tho 
other. For tho sake of our very existence let us not forgot tho supremo need of 
discovering a proper synthesis between apparently conflicting Interests. 

To you who are about to enter tho arena of life, I ^ead with all earnestness 
that wnatevor spheres you may work in, let your banner be a symbol not only of 
knowledge and enlightenment, of liberty and balanced judgment, of clean thoughts 
and actions, but also of unity and service. Let us remember at every step that we 
who call ourselves educated, exist not primarily for our own sake but for adding 
our individual contributions, however liumble, to the advancement of national 
prosperity. Let us learn to identify ourselves whole-heartedlv with the cause of 
the suffering millions of our countrymen. Lot no fear come to us because we have been 
born in an ago not of peace and comfort but of restlessness and adversity. Fortified 
by a supreme belief that tho cause of Indian progress and freedom Is just and 
legitimate and that India has an ennobling message to give to the rest of humanity, 

55 
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let us equip oursolvos truly and well aud march colloctivoly and courageously 
towards our cliorisliod goal. Lot us all solomuly aud humbly pay our tribute of 
homage to the otornal s{)lrit of our motherland and ph)dge ourselves to her service 
in file words of the warrior poet, words which wore uttered in liis last Convocation 
address l)y my revered father fourteen years ago aud which are still ringing in 
my ears : — 

^I vow to thee, my country- 

all earthly things above— 

Entire and whole and ])erfect, 

the service of my love— 

The love that asks no question ; 

the love that stands the test, 

That lays upon the alter 

the dearest and the best ; 

The love that never falters, 

the love that pays the price, 

The love that makes undaunted 

the linal sacritice.’’ 


The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Dr. E. P. Mclcalf^ Vice- 
chancellor, l]nlv(irslty of Mysore, at the Convocation ol the IJnlverriity of Mysore 
held on the 29th. October 1936 :— 

Your JIiuiiness, Gra^duates of the University, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Wo are just now entering the second century of Knglisli oilucation in India. 
Almost exactly a hundred years ago was sown the seed which has yielded the 
university systems of today. Bo accustomed have wo become to the shapes taken 
by our Univorsltioa, which in fundamentals are similar to tlioso of I’epresentative 
universities in other parts of the world, that wo may be foigiven for losing sight of 
the very real controversy that took place so long ago on the question of the type of 
higher education best suited to the genius and the needs of the country. The issue 
was ultimately decided on a variety of considerations, at least one of them being 
frankly utilitarian, namely, the netvl for suitably cultured people to work an 
administration which was to be carrici on, in its higher stages, in English. 

It was then, as it has always been since, a cardinal princi[)lo of the theory of 
British Government in India that the peonle should be prepared to accept in increas¬ 
ing measure the burden of the administration : such preparation involving among 
other things tho cultivation of a fooling of unity and a spirit of self-reliance. The 
extent and speediness of tho emergence of such qualities would naturally depend 
very largely on tho proper choice of an educational system. 

I think that retrospect compels tho acceptance of tho conclusion that tho policy 
adopted in principle a century ago has boon justified. Said Macaulay of tho pooplo 
of India, ‘‘Having become Instructod In European knowledge they may In some 

future ago demand European institutions.Wlion such a day comes, it will 

bo tho proudest in English history.’' Such a day has now very obviously arrived— 
almost, according to tho views of somo, to tho point of ombarrassmont. It is of 
interest to reiloct on tho extent to which tho form of higher education chosen has 
helned and hastened Its arrival, and to try to imagine the position of India today 
had Persian boon continued as the language of ofTico and become tho common 
language of higher culture In consequence. 

There can bo no doubt that in the social and political reconstruction of an Indian 
nation from ethnological material of wide diversity of culture, incompatibility of 
interests, mutual unintolligibility in language and many other centrifugal characteris¬ 
tics, tho imposition of a common ianguago of culture, though foreign equally to all 
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(and perhaps for that very reason) and a novel typo of culturo, has provided a 
powerful medium of union. 

In a hundred years English education has permeated the whole of this vast 
territory, providing the people with the gift of expression in a universal world 
laagiiago. bringing with it the power of participation in the most modern of world 
movements and facilitating the fresh contribution of India to liuman progress, and 
ultimately ovolving a national consciousness. One sees the guiding hand of Provi- 
denco in the decision taken in 1837 to educate India in the English language. 

It was the clear intention of the fathers of English education in India to place 
the people in possession of the fundamentals of modern science. The first indent for 
what was then called “philosophical apparatus” had already boon sent to England 
from Calcutta ; and the apjiointmont of a professor of oxporlmontal sclonoo had at- 
Jeast been contemplated. I quote from Mayhow’s Education of India : “As though 
to maik Imlia’s departure on the westward road, a Brahmin demonstrator boforo a 
Iiushod and breathless class.had dissoctoJ a human body” ! 

In spite of such efforts, modern science does not seem to have made much ai^poal 
to the India of those days. Even in 1857, tlio foundation year of the mother Uni¬ 
versities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, pure scieuco subjects did not find a place 
in tlio first curricula of studios. It was not long boforo-they wore introdiicod and it may 
be supposed tliut tlio methods of teaching them were not dissimilar from thoso prac¬ 
tised at tile time in England. Tow^ards tho oud of tho uinotoonth century the teaching 
of science was Imjiroved in England by tho introduction of jiractlcal laboratory 
courses for students. India was unfortunately slow to follow this lead. I feel certain 
that the prolonged adliorunco to tho locturo-cum-ioxt-book system of study in scieiico 
was mainly, if not entirely, responsible for tho very wrong and harmful attitude 
towards sudi studios (and iiidood towards study in general) which was prevalent in 
India thirty years aga. A sense of unreality was generated in relation to scientific 
theoiy and experimental fact—a fooling tliat thoso things wore said to bo so by 
certain vague persons a very long way off, that it was dosirablo to know what thoso 
individuals said and thought about thoso things, bocauso such information, if ready 
for production at tho time of a competitive or other examination, won credit in the 
lorm of marks. But the possibility that tho now knowledge which was being so 
ra()idly gathered and co-ordinated abroad might bo a vital matter with immediate 
practical applications, both personal and social, could liardly be grasped by a student 
sitting still wJiilo his teacher manipulated symbols and diagrams on a black board 
and accasionally ])orformod mysterious and only half-soon operations on the lecture 
bench, ^yith a jiioco of imported apparatus. As for any aspiration on tho part of 
the prqdniimsolf to add to that kind of kriowlodge, such an idea must have boon 
beyond Ids w'Idost imagining. A scientific instrument was to bo handled in a revor- 
('iit, olmost sacerdotal, spirit by tho teacher only. Hhonld it bocomo damaged or out of 
adjustment either a now one must bo substituted or tho dofoctivo one sent on a 
journey of thousands of miles for repair at tho hands of tho magician who raado it. 
Biich a system could not fail to porpotuato a deep souse of inferiority in respect of 
now knowledge. 

About twenty-five years ago a chango came over the spirit of university education 
in India, tho first expression of which, iu our region, was tho institution of now 
intermediate courses by tho University of Madras. That reform marked a turning 
point in tlie cultural history of India of real significance. From it—and, I verily 
helicvo, very largely because of it,—dates tho period of tho recent intellectual unfolding 
iu India, a phenomenon produced no doubt, by a oombiuatiou of causes and circum¬ 
stances ; but of these, I am sure that one of tho most potent was tho chango of 
educational method, particularly in Sciouce, in tho Universities. It may seem but a 
small thing at a first glanco, this introduction of throo hours of practical laboratory 
train!niug in tho week’s work of an elomontary studont. It represented, however, a 
complete alteration of the student’s approach to tho subject of study ; it provided 
an object lesson In his own potentialities as an exporlraontor and observer, a sugges¬ 
tion, that ho too might become in duo timo a wrestor of Nature’s secrets. In fact, it 
substituted for tho idea of an educational process of passive reception that of active 
pursuit by tlio student,' accompanied, aided and abetted by his teacher. An attitude of 
mind is apt to be contagious ; enthusiasms have a way of spreading. In wliatovor 
manner it may have operated, that reform has had a remarkably stimulating effect iu 
developing intellectual initiative not only among students of Science but among our 
cultured classes generally. If wo require a monument, we have but to look round on 
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the achiovoments of Indians in almost every cultnral field during ^his last quarter- 
ceniary. 

The idea of making his own contribution to new knowledge is no longer foreign to 
the serious student in India. The habit of pursuing some line of original investiga¬ 
tion has become fairly common, especially among university teachers, and is encour¬ 
aged by all wise university administrations. Wo occasionally hear critical remarks 
passed by members of the public on our efforts to foster the spirit of research with¬ 
in the Ur'versity, on the ground mainly that such time and money as we can manage 
to find for research work would bo better spent on more teaching for more students 
and that the intrinsic value of the ‘‘discoveries” made is not commensurate with the 
expenditure, even In our modest scale. It must be made clear that wo do not expect 
an output of Important discovery, though we occasionally get it Wliat wo want is 
that every teacher continue to be a sincere student ; and devotion to a lino of origi¬ 
nal investigation Is the best evidence that a teacher is keojiing himself abrost of 
progress In some region of his subject. Moreover, a man who is himself an investi¬ 
gator is likely to prove a much more efficient teacher, able to use his imagination 
and to draw on his own experience and to induce in his pupils a critical and inde¬ 
pendent attiiado of mind, wnich relegates the text-book to its proper position as a 
guide rather than an ultimate authority. If for no other reason, since one of the 
chief objects of education is to strrengthon character, the encouragement ot the 
research spirit in every teaching department of university is not merely legitimate, 
but a positive duty. 

In this respect I feel that we are moving on right lines and that wo have 
already developed a satisfactory atmosphere in our various departments in respect 
of our standards and of our attitude towards study. Wo have, among our teaching 
staff, a good proportion of keen workers in original rcscartdi, who act as conductors 
of the stream of recent discovery through their respective departments of knowledge 
to which, moreover, they themselves are making their o'^n contributions. Wo have 
been able, in the course of years, to accumulate literature and appliances, so that 
wo have for some time been in a position to afford facilities for advanced wmrkers 
in nearly all our departments ; and this equipment is being continually added to 
and kept up ;o date. 

8uch measure of success as we have achieved in those directions would not have 
been possible without adequate support. A tribute is duo liero to the liberality of 
view which has distinguished the policy of the Government of Mysore in respect of 
our univeisity institutions and later, after its foundation^ of our [University as a 
whole. It is always in fashion to criticize Government—it is perhaps one of the 
chief functions of a government to sustain criticism. Comment has not infrequently 
been made on the failure of the administration to furnish what may have been 
considered to bo necessary finance for the expansion of the activities of the Univer¬ 
sity—in fact, I may have been guilty of such comments myself, on occasion. But 
Governments have, unfortunately, to find money for other things besides Universities. 
If we compare the average expenditure on University education since about 1910 
with what it was during the twenty-five years preceding that date, wo cannot fail 
to bo struck by the very real effort which has boon made to enable our university 
education to reach the international standard. Wo, members of the University, may 
regard this effort as a practical expression on the part of the State of confidence in 
ourselves ; and we must see to it that we continue to merit this confidence. 

In common with our sister Universities we have helped to build up the univer¬ 
sity system of India from small beginnings. This edifice has been constructed, all 
of it within eighty years ; and most of it within the last twenty-five. Wo have 
come into line with other countries in respect of methods of study and standards 
of courses. By encouraging research we are stimulating interest in acquiring and 
even adding to new knowledge. 

We may now inquire in what manner and to what extent our achievement is 
conferring benefit on the country as a whole. Speaking of this University and 
of our country of Mysore I suppose we may fairly claim to have produced a cultured 
upper class which otherwise would not have existed, or not in its present form, 
within this cultured class we have trained bands of technicians—teachers, physicians 
and surgeons, engineers, administrators. Of the work of our technicians we may be 
justly proud. The Mysore State has gained an enviable reputation in the fields of 
administration, education, engineering and medicine—a reputation which has been 
earned very largely by the efforts of alumni of our own University Institutions. 
The University, thougnt yet young, stands well in the estimation of the intellectual 
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world of India. It has taken a sufficiently prominent and representative part in 
many activities of an all-India rango. In all these respects it may bo considored 
to bo fulfilling its dharma. But is this to bo regarded as the whole dharma of 
an Indian University ? . * • i j ■ 

This is a largo question, so largo that it cannot oven begin to bo considered in 
the course of a short address. I may, however, bo permitted to suggest one or two 
linos along which thought may be directed. 

First of all, are wo adequately supplying a need ? In spite of the frequent 
complaints levelled against our universities that our methods are wasteful, our 
policies ili-directod, our products largely unemployable, the fact remains that, 
judging from the domanq, for admission, univorsitjr education is becoming 
more and more appreciated among certain sections of the population. 
This popularity may be due to a desire, for its own sake, for the type of cultural 
training wo purvey; or it may be for the practical amenities that that culture is 
ex^pected to secure. Many people will, I am afraid, hold with the latter explanation 
which is supported by the feeling that wo are turning out too many graauates in 
relation to the fields of employment that lie open to them ; ^and the cry is raised 
that university policy should bo directed to the invasion of fresh fields. To the 
question of whore those fresh fields lie, no very convincing reply seems to bo forth¬ 
coming, either from our critics or from any one else. 

A second question concerns the relations of tlie Universities to the general popu¬ 
lation. Have the Universities any duties to the common or uneducated people ? If 
so, what • and to what extent are those duties being discharged ? 

Accoraing to an ancient proverb, the musician ^ is expected to adapt his 
melody to the requirements of those who provide his remuneration. Most of our 
Indian Universities are financed largely from public funds. In the case of this 
University, by far the greater part of the whole ‘cost of maintenance is borne by 
the tax-payors, ilie bulk of whom are in humble circumstances. Are tliese people 
deriving all possible advantage from their University ? That tlioy do derive a very 
considerable advantage, though jiorhaps in a rather indirect manner, cannot bo denied. 
The ministrations of the professional classes, to which I have alluded, constitute a 
groat public benefit But it is not inconceivable that we might bo of still more, and 
more direct, service to our paymasters. 

The demand for and supply of university education has, during the last twenty or 
thirty years, increased in a phenomenal manner. ^ In 1910 the number of Interme¬ 
diate students in the university institutions in this State was about 300. ^ To-day 
the corresponding number is over five times as large. At first sight this might 
a{)pear to bo a matter for pure congratulation—the demand for culture having grown 
more than five hundred per cent in twenty-five years. But what, I would ask, of 
the corresponding illiteracy statistics for the State as a whole ? 

It was one of the intentions of the founders of ‘‘English education” in India that 
it should exert a refiox action on tho intellectual cornlition of the masses by a 
process of cultural percolation downwards. Can the Indian Universities, our ovyn 
among them, be regarded as fulfilling their dharma in this respect ? I propound tliis, 
not as a rhetorical question, but as a genuine inquiry, without presuming to furnisli 
or even to suggest an answer. 

As an exmpio of what can be done in tho way of dirct action, I must refer to a 
very praiseworthy enterprise undertaken by certain members of our staff under the 
auspices of a Teachers’ Association which they have formed. During tho Uuivesity 
recesses this Association organizes brief expeditions to selected rural centres. For a 
week or so at a time tho days are filled with lectures and demonstrations intended for 
tho general jiublic, conducted mainly in Kanada, and dealing with a wide variety 
of subjects of practical and cultural value. In this tho workers are assisted by tho 
local authorities and to a small extent by the University. Their efforts have earned 
the warm appreciation of tho localities which have been served. In this work tho 
University Teachers’ Association has given us a practical demonstration of the possi¬ 
bility of direct service to the rural population by the University, I wish wo could 
afford to support this movement much more effectively ; but unfortunately tho inhi¬ 
biting effects of tho depression period are still with us ; and this movement reprosots 
hut one among several directions in which our usefulness might, in more propitious 
circumstances, have boon extended. This is perhaps a not unsuitable occasion for a 
special appeal to the public-minded citizen with a little money to spare, with tho 
suggestion that a donation towards the expenses of the education weeks of tho Teachers’ 
Association is likely to be more fruitful than if devoted to the foundation of more 
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Koliolarslii|)s oi' prizos, of which, qnito frankly, I think tho Dnivorsity has already 
enou/^h. 

It is trite, but furulamontally true and tho hey fact to tho present economic 
fU'oiilom in India, that an iraprovoment in the condition of tho labouring classes must 
precede any improvement in that of the rest of tho social fabric, rutlio Enemy 
No. 1 in India is illiteracy, and must bo attacked as such by every resource of men, 
money and method. It apjicars to me that nearly enough force is being concentrated 
against this citadel of darkness. Consider these figures : in tho twenty years between 
1912 and 1932 procentago of illiterates over five years of age taken over tho whole 
of our po])ulafion, urban and rural, fell from 93 to 89'4. Contrast this with the 
expansion in the volume of university education during the same period. If asked to 
name the most potenf single agency of tho civilization of this age, one would answer 
“(lie I’rinting Press.” The faculty* of reading is a sixth sense which civilization' has 
dovelojied in mankind, as im]iortaut in its way as hearing or seeing. Yet ninety i)or cent 
of oui’ j) 0 ]mlation are defective in this sense, sufToring from a curable defect which, 
in my liumblo opinion, not nearly sufficient effort is being made to cure. 

Judging from results, it would ajipear that tho plan of campaign against illiteracy 
has failed and that some now form of attack must bo devised. If I may venture a 
suggestion, there is ])orhai)s a lack of suitable inducement to learn to read. Literature 
of the right kind is neither alumdant nor sufficiently accessible. In countries wheie 
liteiacy is general, the habit of reading is catered for by a vast volume of ophomoral 
literatuie in the form of cheap newspapers. Some of* tlic most successful daily 
papers in England lav themselves out to provide special matter for each of various 
(Jassos of readers. 1 liave a feeling that far more could bo done by the chea}) or 
oven free distribution of a suitable Kannada Daily Mail or oven Daily Mirror than 
by any of tlio devices whicli have been tried. Tlioro are already, of course, a number 
of Kannada papers in oiroulatiou, some of tijom of very eousidcrablo merit. Dut 
possibly they take themselves a trifle too seriously to olTor any strong inducoraont to 
the country'folk to learn to road for rocreation. 

Dy (M-adicating illiteracy woik will bo nrovided for a literary class. The root 
cause of tho uneraployment of the (sducuteu upper classes lies in tho economic inabi¬ 
lity of the uneducated lower classes to omidoy them. Tho social and economic sal¬ 
vation of tlui Kannada people can only come through tho Kannada language in print. 

The Lniversity is now engaged on a monumental wmrk in this very field, a work 
which (‘-annoi fail to contribute something to the botternient of the people. I refer 
to tiu' c;om])ilation of an English Canuada Dictionary, which will, in an authoritative 
maiuu'i'. facilitate translation and wdll render Kannada e.apahlo of convoying ideas on 
the most modern technical topics. Tho notion of such a w; rk first occurrotl to a 
small giou]) of ardent and [latriotic Kannada scholars ; hut it wuis only uuder tho 
direct eiiconiagemont—I may say, (piite active stimulation—of our Dowau, Sir Mirza 
Ismail, that it took practical shape. This work will take about seven years to complete 
and it will be witliout a parallel in any Dravidiau language. It will represent a 
most imjioitant contj’ibution not only to the practical and cultural advancement of 
tho Kannada people both in and outside this State but also to tho stud^ jf Dravidian 
lingiiistes. Iricideutally it apjiear.s to bo tho ehoapest book, for its size and content 
over sold. I suggest that every patriotic Kaunadian sliould at oneo order his copy. 

Within the IJniversity loo originated tho two first Karnataka Saughas which have 
done so much for the revival of Kannada literature. 

The University is by no means unmindful of its responsibilities towards tlio pcoiile. 
Dut extra-mural work organised on an adequate scale requires ostablishraoiit and 
(inance. (liven this essentials I have no doubt that futuro administrations in the 
University wdll turn their eli’orts more and more towards extra-mural work^ whieli, 
1 trust, the advent of rather bettor times will render possible. 

To those graduating to-day, 1 offer my felicitations. I hope tha' a life of happiuoss 
.and service lies before every one of you. Theso two things are closely related ; and 
the degree of your achioveinent of them lies almost entirely within yourselves. ^ 

Dcsides pleasure and privilege, the cultured life bring its special difficulties and 
])iobletns and duties to be overcome, solved and performed to the best of one’s in¬ 
dividual ability. The suiest shield against a great and important group of human 
troubles is a transparent honesty of purposo and of dealing. Tho cynical statement 
of the degrees of comparison, getting on, getting honour and getting honest, must bo 
road from right to left to be true. 

Though tu-day you formally coaso to be members of the University and your 
period of piqiilage closes, I trust you will continue as students in the true souse for 
the rest of your lives. If tho University has not taught you to teach yourselves you 
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are taking nothing from us of pormanont value. I supposo that most thinking people 
will agree that one of the things wo owe to oursoivos during the period of our 
earthly pilgrimage is to develop personality, an entity which is a complex: of all our 
qualities. In some of our qualities, chiolly those of the spirit, we can and sliould 
increase up to the last. Among these is the culture which is born of knowledge and 
experience. I would urge you therefore as a duty to yourselves, never to 
abandon the habit of study which I trust wo nave succeeded in inculcating 
in you. Bo liberal in your views and patient of those of others. Some of you, 
no doubt, will, In the course of time, assume positions of authority and respon¬ 
sibility. When that time comes you will be well advised to bo the most soveio 
critics of your own actions and opinions. Welcome friendly criticism and try not to 
resent that which may bo not friendly. Pay more attention to the arguments of your , 
opponents than to those of your supporters : because the latter echo your own, while 
tlie former may exhibit points of view which you may have n »t regarded. 

Live within your income, however small. Do not bo tempted by smootli offers of 
assistance to borrow from ostensible altruists with money to spare. These kind 
gentlemen are not usually actuated by motives of pure ciiarity. Resist all temptation 
to extravagance oven to the extent of defying custom. Indebtedness is a most potent 
source of unliappiness and social disaster. To allow yourselves to be dragged down 
by it through carelessness or weakness is nothing short of a social crime, alfecting 
not only yourselves and your unfortunate dependants but society in general. 

Finally, bo mindful of tlio condition of those loss fortunately situated than your¬ 
selves, the humble tollers in field and factory by whoso efforts you liavo boon enabled 
to roach tlio stage we celebrate today. Your education has been bought largely by 
the labour of such and they liavo accordingly a right to profit by it. You must 
therefore clearly understand that you owe to them the duty of striving all your days 
for their spiritual, social and material betterment. While universities are swelling 
and multiidylug, the pcrcentago of illiterates in this groat land remains almost 
stationary, a standing reproach to every one of the liundreds of graduates turned 
out at eacli University Convocation. Although it may be placing what ouglit to be 
an absolute obligation on a lower plane, it is sufTiciontly obvious that in saving those 
you would be saving your own class. In any orpnlzed society constituted of 
different classes each is, in the last analysis, employed by the others. The true 
reason of the present difficulty of finding employment for tho more cultured In India 
is that tho less cultured are not in a position to take advantage of their services. 
Tlio amelioration of social conditions below is necessary in order to create the 
national resouice for tho sup])ort of those above. ^ Unless tlie evil circle of ignorance 
and economic distress can i )0 broken tho country is without hope. 

Those serious thougdits, but this is a serious occasion, not one ontirely for 
jubilation, at liaving over-leaiiud the last barrier of examination, but one also for tho 
framing of resolutions, tlio excogitation of a plan of life, even, J iiope, for a measure 
of self-dedication to tlie service of our fellows. Like a good liost ])arting from wol- 
corao guests it is my duty in opening tho gate into tho woild to point oul to you 
your patli. In doing so I bid you larowell and wish for you that your journey may 
ill' jiKvisant and your eirand lionoiirable and that you may in due time reach vour 
liestination In happiness and peace. 


The Agra University Convocation. 

Tlio following is tho text of tlio Convocation address delivered by Dr P 
the Vice-Chancellor at tho Agra University Convocation lield on tho 20th* November 
1936* 

Your Excellency and Members of Convocation, 

Agra University has done mo tho groat honour of asking mo to dolivor tlio Con 
vocation address this year. Such an address has bocomo tiie annual feature of most 
of tho universities in India. On an occasion like this it has also bocomo customary 
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to survey in broad out’’no tho gonoral educational progress. In my address this 
evening I propose somewhat to depart from tho beaton track and oven at tho risk 
of introducing unsavoury elements in my spooch, try to look at a few of tlio iL)rob- 
lems which face us at tho prosoiit juricUro of educational development at tho unWor- 
sity stage. I need hardly say that for ono who is so intimately connected with 
university oduca' on as I have boon both in Agra University and in ono of its 
constituent colleges it is not easy to face with equanimity tho peculiar problems of 
university education, especially those which may arouse sonie controversy. The 
layman believes that wo who are steeped in university traditions cannot take an 
objective view of our immediate environments and can or’y rationalise our projudices 
and dogmas regarding the system of which are both products and upholders. I shall 
therefore try to keep this view of our lay friends spocir'ly in mind while discussing 
some of our present difficulties, 

1 shall not attempt to give my view of tho purpose of higher education as it is 
sought to be impp^tod in modern universities. This has been attempted times 
without number by eminent men much bettor qup'ified for this work than I am. 
None so far has boon very satisfactory and none has had universal approbation. 1 
think that there is good reason for this unsatisfactory condition regardmg tho delini- 
tion of tho purpose of a university. The purpose of education is to prepare one for 

tho cultured life ^Hat ono is to live after education. If there were a clear-cut and 

direct purpose of life, tho aims of education would bo easier to formulate and loss 

difficult to implemout in practice. But tho purpose of I’fe, if it has a recognisable 

ultimate purpose, is shrouded in dim mystery. Its grasp by tho human mind is 
necessarily imperfect and sliif Ing. With changes in tho vital conditions of living 
at a particular epoch of man’s dovclopmont there must inevitably bo changes in the 
shift of emphasis in I’^'e’s purpoj^. And if tho educational system of a country does 
not respond to such changes in the perception of life’s ob]ec<-’ve it will find itself 
stranded on barren sands after tho river of life has moved away from its original 
channel. 

In tho modern world tho two main systems which are simultaneously pursued by 
universities are tliose of teaching and research. The object of tho latter is to dis¬ 
cover new materials and by applying what is called tho sci 0 u‘'*fic method, co-ordinate, 
classify, and bring them into line with existing knowledge and modify existing know¬ 
ledge in tho light of new materials discovered by research. 

Incidentally it also attempts to apply such conclusions to tlio actual conditions of 
living. The object of teaoliing is to test fundamen’-al knowledge at every stage and 
give both knowledge of facts as *hey have been indubitably accepted by exports and 
also the' methods by which chat knowledge has been arrived at. It aims at disci¬ 
pline of tho m’nd p’\d Laining it to view life’s problems in a comprehensivo manner, 
hotli these f’-o pr'^oly acadoro’c systems. Tho object of ono is to extend tho bounda¬ 
ries of knowledge by frosh investigations, that of the other mainly cultural and dis- 
ciplirary gi\.ng the siadent a general survey of existing knowledge and its methods. 
Tho methods are rs importnt as the luowledgo itself. For it is tho motliods and 
ways of tliought that v'G expected to abide as permanent features of the developing 
mind so that in later life when man is faced with now situations and novel problems 
ho will have tho intellecleal +-aining to apply the same methods in arriving at cor¬ 
rect conclusions. Without those methods he will only cling to the ideas imbibed 
while in tho university and stick to them through life even when now facts and 
problems have made the old conclusions erroneous or unsound. 

A certain amount of factual knowledge is howovor fundamental in all education. 
In the lower stages of education this probably constitutes the whole of the intellec- 
tup’ side of education. But in higher stages such knowledge must be combined with 
tho test methods by which it has been reached so as to enable tho student to apply 
them to new facts as he meets them in his journey through life. Otherwise, beyond 
a certain essential minimum, tho ready possession of factual knowledge as such is 
not of supremo importouce in tho modern world. There was a time when this was 
available only in the unlversi 'os. But with the modern growth of libraries, museums, 
and laboratories factual knowledge is or ought to be available to all who are pre¬ 
pared to tpke srfficient pains to acquire it. An important object in teaching should 
therefore bo more to emphasise tho methods of study than merely to acquaint the 
student with a largo mass of rudigested facts not properly correlated, not built up 
into a homogeneous thesis for which choice of facts, abandonment of the irrelevant, 
and effective marshalling of the r^’levant have to be oonstmtly undertaken. 
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Research, oa the other hand, must coafiae itself to details which will take oae 
through a very narrow channel to minute intricacies along a particular line. In the 
world at present, and in India more than elsewhere, teaching and research are being 
combined in the same man. To my mind this extreme combination of the two func¬ 
tions is a defect in our educational system. In the West, especially in Britain, the 
voice of protest has already been raised against this combination and experts in 
recent years have advocated the complete separation of tho two functions. It seems 
that in India the time is not yet ripe for sucli complete separation. But there is no 
doubt ^hat tho present fusion of tho two functions in the same person is not healthy. 
The researcher is not necessarily a good teacher. His very function makes his 
outlook narrow. He purses minute details along a particular line. He has no time 
to relate these details to the broader problems of cognate subjects, far less of general 
culture knowledge. To the extent that ho remains a good general teacher, to that 
extent ho really fritters away energy which will bo bettor utitised in his specialised 
department, lie should be stooped and engrossed in his own particular problem 
and devote most of his time to his own narrow specialised subject. 

The good teacher, on the contrary, need not bo a specialist to tho extent that the 
researcher should ho. lie is to expound and explain not the minute details of any 
one branch of study hut tho broad general facts which load to a correct appreciation 
of the trend of the operating forces as also to co-ordinate and co-relate the allied 
branches of knowledge with a view to evolving general principles fundamental and 
common to them. For tho wliole of undergraduate teaching and a good part of post¬ 
graduate teaching as it is pursued in tho universities this separation seems to be 
desirable. Tho teaclier should keep touch with several allied subjects and expound 
the methods and facts from a broad point of view. But in highly specialised study as 
now obtains only in a few topics of a subject in some of our post-graduate studies, 
the researcher as a teacher will be invaluable both as a teacher and as a guide to 
foster tho spirit of research among those few who have tho aptitude and the capa¬ 
city to pursue it in later life. For research is really a pursuit to which though 
many are called only a few arc chosen. 

We should therefore recognise that tho academic function of a university is two¬ 
fold. One is research and tho other is cultural and aims at mental discipline. It is 
time that wo recognised the dilferonce and provided for each according to its require¬ 
ments. For the one the research3r must bo utilised but for the other, except in 
the iiighly specialised grades which are few in most of our universities, tho general 
teacher should be the man in charge. This does not mean that tlie university 
teacher will be left without any scholarly work. It has been felt and in increasing 
number, expressed on all hands that learning is losing a great deal both of its cul¬ 
tural value and of its usefulness by being divided into too narrow grooves. No 
body can bo an encyclopiedist to-day. But specialisation has proceeded so far that 
the reseacher in on one branch does not understand the language of his comrade 
working in an allied branch. But if knowledge is to be applied to life to make it 
richer, more harmonious, and none efficient, a synthetic study of knowledge 
in all its branches must be attempted. At present it is not being felt all 
over the learned world. It seems that ultimately teaching will devolve upon those 
who will undertake this co-ordination of knowledge and study forces which will 
make its application to life more direct. All applied sciences incuding social sciences 
have their background of pure science. It is incredible that life alone will have its 
applied science without a comprehensiye and co-ordinated study of its various parts. 
The latter are being studied separately. But co-ordination is now lacking. In future, 
in the near future, such co-related study will have to bo undertaken for both cul¬ 
tural and efficient living. Hcholars whc will pursue these broad connections of life’s 
cultural studies will be pre-eminently suitable for expounding them as university 
teachers. 

I would like to take this opportunity to make a few observations on another 
topic, viz, tha system of examination, fn recent years we have heard a lot of criticism 
directed gainst the system. Much of this criticism of the examination system like 
the socialistic criticism of the present economic system is probably correct but in 
both cases the remedy suggested appears to be worse than the existing evil. To mo the 
advantage of the examination system is that it eliminates to a large extent individual 
factors which otherwise vill vitiate any test of knowledge or capacity of the student. 
If the human agency could be as nearly perfect as the chemist’s balance or the yard¬ 
stick no examination need bo hold and the individual teacher might be left with 
award of final approval to a student’s work. But unfortunately man, and therefore 
56 
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the teacher, can never attain to that degree of antomatic work. Therefore, partiality, 
idiosyncracy, and even eccentricity must persist. I do not claim that these are 
wholly eliminated by the examination or that these are always uniformly operating 
with the same examiner. But the risk of individual variation is under the examina¬ 
tion system, minimised and brought to a low point which none of the proposed 
alternatives can possibly do. I know the views of the British Committee of the 
international conference on examinations. 1 only wish that the rejoinder of the 
British Board of Examinations were as widely known as the report of the former. 

This does not mean that the present examination system is perfect and is not 
capable of improvement. I believe that we teachers have had a reaction in favour 
of the present system owing to the somewhat wild and unreasonable criticism of it. 
1 would suggest that the university should try to improve the method of examina¬ 
tion and make it a more suitable test of the attainments of its students. I know 
that hero 1 am treading on controversial grounds. But I offer my views in no dog¬ 
matic spirit but place them hero publicly for the consideration of those who are 
genuinely inspired by the ideal of progress. 

Before we seek to renovate the examination system I should ask the question, 
what is it that wo seek to test. At present the university holds such a test of a few 
hours lor a course of study spread over one, two or even throe years. As a great 
educationist has said, it is like holding a i)istol at the candidate and asking him to 
deliver himself in a trice. Is it fair to him ? Does it test much beyond his memory 
and nerve and luck ? Then again we may ask whether the system should tost his 
factual knowledge or also his methods of study and his capacity to marshall facts to 
a dolinite conclusion. If, as I have emphasised before, the latter should be considered 
very important, 1 fear that the present system does not do much by way of a 
real test. 

I shall coniine my observations to the university examination and exclude exami¬ 
nations of a lower standard. For the latter the system should bo very different. 
For the university, the examination should be such as to test the candidate’s capacity 
to find facts, judge what is relevant to the point at issue and what is irrelevant, and 
use the relevant facts in developing a thesis built up by facts and arguments and 
leading to a conclusion to bo drav/n from those facts. I submit that for testing this 
capacity of the candidate the examination should bo a much longer one than it is at 
the present time and that the candidate should be in the library, laboratory, and 

museum using them for ])urposes of answering his questions at the examination. In 

short, at the university stage except for the fundamental fav t I should not try to test 
factual knowledge at all but allow the candidate to work out his thesis in the library, 

laboratory, and museum where he will be loft free to consult books, make experi¬ 

ments, and compare models, and ])re])aro his work which will bo the final test of his 
intellectual capacity. 

There is anotlior very important function of the university, indeed of all 

educational institutions. That is to bring about a clash of minds. This used to 

be very much, probably a little too much, emphasised in the ancient universities of 
India. In the older universities of Britain and other European countries this object 
is steadily kept in view and is given great prominence. For this reason some of 
these universities were at one time ridiculed and even caricatured. But it is now 
lecognisvd as an hnportant weans of schooling the mind for tho actual affairs of life 

by training it to understand tho point of view of otliors as also tho smings of thoir 

action. Tho university jiroduct is expected to be a leader of men and in whatever 
walk of life he may try to be so, an important qiialilication is always the possession 
of an instinctive sense of tho thoughts and feelings of others with whom ho is to 
associate. No man can hope to succeed iu organising aud leading his fellowmen 
without this gift of understanding tlioir thoughts, feelings, and even prejudices if 
they are strong enough to influence them iu their daily conduct of life. Such an 
understanding of human nature cannot develop in cloistered seclusion. It can bo 
stimulated by actual and free contact of minds brought together in a calm atmos¬ 
phere aud in established traditions such as only educational institutions can provide 
to the immature and pliable minds of the young and growing men aud women of the 
country. Much of the bitterness of life would disappear if tho loader of men knew 
what was essential in a given question and what was not, what would rouse en¬ 
thusiasm among his followers and what would not, and what would bo the exact line 
of work along which his followers could be led with the maximum of co-operation 
aud therefore least amount of friction. 
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Unfortunately in India the atmosphere in the university and, I should als3 add, 
the school is too unfavourable to foster this clash of minds. In tho university the 
student is only a passive recipient of factual knowledge. Day after day throughout 
the year he must attend lectures delivered by the teacher. Their number is far too 
many oven for the best of speakers among tho teachers to keep up enthusiasm and 
interest. The student rarely takes an active part in the class-room. If teaching is 
a game at which two must take part, much of our teaching is one-sided. The 
student may have spent years in tho university without really knowing others in 
the university or even others in tho same class. What ho does know of others 
comes .0 him at odd hours of leisure and not as a result but in spite of the system 
of which ho is a part. 

I think that this is a defect which goes at tho very root of tho university. It 
should deliberately provide for and foster that spirit of comradeship which alone can 
both generate tho desire and offer opportunities of understanding one another in the 
various activities of the university. It is not suhicient merely to provide for this 
in the sphere of intellect but also, and equally necessary, in other spheres of activi- 
t.V- For, it should bo remembered, man does not live by logic alone. A man’s con¬ 
duct is determination not merely by his intellectual content. Intellectually tho ghost 
does not exist for most educated people yet large is the number of those that are 
afraid in the dark. The fact is that what is accepted by tho intellect as sound does 
not become dominating conduct till tho intellectual conviction becomes strong 
enough to iToate an emotional drive. In the sphere of intellect therefore a rnan 
may coolly reason out a conclusion and yet he may fail to carry it out in practice. 
Thoroforo, understanding of human nature will be imperfect and unsound unless tho 
student meets his follows in oxtra-acadernic spheres of activity and there learn the 
springs of conduct and co-porato in practice with others, thus developing common 
grounds of aim and activity for a given purpose. 

1 should therefore very much emphasise the need of creating opportunities for 
students to got together for both intellectual and other activities outside tho formal 
class-room where they take little part in work which can bring about mutual under¬ 
standing. For intellectual understanding and co-operation 1 should introduce an ex¬ 
tensive system of seminar and tutorial work. In other spheres J should like to see 
a V(M\y laruc number in actual residence in hostels with extensive co-operative 
activity in hostel life. Fur joint pursuit of a common object to be brouglit to a suc¬ 
cessful issue, with no bitterness but only admiration for the opponent, and always 
being fair to one’s colleagues and opponents 1 should like to see students developing 
the spirit of service to society by combining together, on occasions and as opportu¬ 
nity arises, to undertake work of social welfare in tho towns when they are working 
in session and in the villages during the university recess. I believe that if tho 
university is rially to perform one of its most important functions of supplying_ to 
tJiu country cultured men and women who will bo loaders and organisers of society 
later in life, it is vital that much greater opportunities should bo provided for 
students to mix among thomsolvos, understand one another, and learn to develop tho 
spirit of oo-oj)oration in the service of tho unit of which they form a part, whether 
that unit ultimately is an office, or a business, or society as a whole. 

Turning our eyes to another aspect of the university we find that a hushed con- 
llict has for long been in progress between wliat may bo called tho sciences and the 
humanities. I believe that this conflict is a real one and is due to a misapprehen- 
siou cf the nature of the culfure and training which are tho consequences of edu¬ 
cation in either of them. Both tlieso have obvious values as mental disciplines. 
Tho physical sciences require and evoke close observation and power of objective 
ovalutioa of phenomena, which prepare tho mind for rigid and relevant system of 
studying facts and drawing correct conclusions. The subjects which for want of a 
better name have for long been called tho humanities have a similar discipline for 
human emotions. Of those tho most important is literature. There was a time 
when it used to bo thought that cue who was well read and steeped in literature of 
the classical typo could not be far wrong in his intollectaal sympathies or in his 
instinctive judgment of what was right in a given sot of circumstances. There is 
no doubt that this appreciative is correct to a great extent. The emotional crisis or 
the climax of a moral problem is ever [iresent as a reality. In life therefore man 
finds his moral poles in their proper setting if he has imbibed and responded to the 
grand passions which are the constant thome of serious literature. I think that a 
thorough study of tho liumauitios is a great preparatiou for life, especially for one 
who will in future be a leader of men and an arbiter of the destinies of his country- 
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men. The neglect of their study in recent years has only led to a wrong appraise¬ 
ment of social values, a diversion towards a purely materialistic outlook on lire which 
can rarely yield full satisfaction to the human mind. 

The i)res 0 nt conflict is a continuation of the old struggle. Till the last century 
Ihe humanities occupied the centre of university education. The sciences have 
gradually displaced them, thus reversing the position. The physical sciences have 
such obvious application for tho benefit of man that to-day one looks back with 
surprise on the hostility towards them. It seems suicidal now that man ever pushed 
physical sciences to tho background when they had been making such obvious con¬ 
tributions to make life easier, more prosperous, and more healthy. There is no 
doubt therefore that tho sciences have rightfully occupied a large place in the 
university. But science has never directly worked for the imagination and in 
scientific studies thoae is no scope for emotions. Yet in life—in higher, cultured, 
developed typos of human life—emotions and the imagination do play an important 
role. Whether as a loader of men, as a guide to their moral, spiritual, or aesthetic 
achievements, or merely as a sociable being radiating gonial warmth to all around 
him a man must find his imagination and emotional drive to be of incalculable value 
both to himself and to tho social unit of which he happens to form an integral part. 

Happily tho latest developments in scientific conclusions are removing the cause 
of this conflict between the sciences and tho humanities. Science as it started in 
the seventeenth and culminated in the ninotoouth century made one fundamental 
assumption which was incompatible with current religion and }»hilosophy. The 
assumption was that tho universe was based upon laws which were mechanistic and 
deterministic in character. This assumption cut across tho fundamental basis of 
religion and nhilosonhy. Religion being tho more vigorous and po])ular reacted 
immediately nut had to go down before tho progressive march of the sciences. 
Philosophy persisted and to a largo extent, persists oven to-day. It is curious to 
note tliat although science has always and without exception worked on tho basis 
of tho mechanistic and deterministic theory yet many prominent scientists have been 
deeply religious men, including Newton whose theory started the vogue and his 
twentieth century successor who has undermined it. This probably shows that tho 
instinctive human outlook is more comprehensive in a way than the scientific outlook. 
In any case there is no doubt now that science has had to reject its original basis. 
I need hardly not go into those details. Planck’s quantum theory, Einstein’s theory 
of relativity, and Rutherford and Bohr’s new atomic concejitions * have all concurred 
that the so-called scientific laws are not absolute and immutable but have only statis¬ 
tical validity appearing in tho mass but not in every indivinual case. In a word, 
the old theory based on the mechanistic and deterministic outlook of tho universe 
has been finally abandoned. 

The implication of this fundamental change in physics is not yet so apparent in 
other sciences or in philosoj>hy and religion. But Newtonian i)hysics has been the 
ideal and inspiration of all other sciences including tho social sciences. And this 
now outlook will no doubt permeate and inspire them in course of time. Whether 
this will have the olToct of re-establishing tho old IJpanishadic or tho new Bergso- 
nian i)hiloso])hy remains to bo seen. But it is certain that tho now position of 
science does not rule out of court either freedom of will from philosophy or good 
from religion as did tho old scientific theory, not indeed as it was being applied by 
tho scientists but as it had been understood by tho general body of educated people. 
1 know that the present and immediate eflect is confusion and bowildormont and that 
it will take long for tho other scuencos to come to this now position as it took them 
long to adapt tliemselvos to tho old one. But the fundamental conflict between the 
sciences and tho humanities seems to have been finally eliminated. From the point 
of view of culture and knowledge this now adjustment should establish within the 
university tliat harmony which it used to have only by preferring either the huma¬ 
nities or tho sciences. 

I should now turn away from the somewhat abstruse discussion of tho University 
system and give some attention to the groat majority of my audience hero. They are 
the successful candidates who have been admitted to the various Degrees of Agra 
University. In spite of a great man’s advice against giving advice I venture to 
address a few words to you, young mon and women, assembled here this evening. 
Although I am not an old man yet I belong to a generation which is one degree 
removed from that of yours. But that does not disqualify me from saying a few 
words of advice to you. For just as there are old men nearing the age of twenty- 
five, so are there young men nearing the age of fifty. There are some among you 
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who are mentally old before twenty-five althouf^h I hope that their number is small. 
However much you may disbelieve it 1 claim kinship with you on the ground that 
I am young although I am not far from fifty. To you, my young friends, two things 
are important. You must be mentally alert and you will have to make a career. 
The two things are inter-connected and the latter without the former cannot bo very 
effective. In spite of the traditional unchanging East, the East, and with it India, 
has been changing rapidly, more rapidly indeed than most of us can believe. For a 
young man who is to make a career for himself nothing is more important than 
properly to understand the trend of future events and shape accordingly his activities 
for a career. This can bo done only by those who are mentally alert and can 
correctly study the trend of events. I shall present to you to-night only a general 
view of one aspect of the coming changes as I can see them. 

India is no longer tlie old isolated geographical unit as she used to bo. The 
modern means of quick and cheap communications have finally broken down all 
geographical barriers making the whole world unit. This is a scientific and social 
fact, of which every human being must take note. It is therefore dangerous for 
any man, least of all a young man, to presume that during his life-time the operating 
forces in society will continue to act in the old grooves with old ideals and methods 
leading to the old type of success. 

In the twentieth century all over the world a fundamental change has been taking 
place in the social philosophy which actuates man in his ordinary life. In the 
nineteenth century the current social philosophy which persists in India to-day 
advocated and sought the attainment of personal freedom. The idea was that social 
conditions should be such as to put the least possible restraint on individual conduct 
of other individuals. Within those very wide limits the individual was perfectly 
free to pursue his self-interest in any manner he liked. 

The old idea of the Greeks, of whom the modern Europeans are the cultural descen¬ 
dants, that the interest of the State overrides that of the individual was abandoned in 
favour of personal freedom. This happened because of the cliange in the size of the 
State. In a small city State the active help of every citizen was an important factor to the 
strength of the State. This sense of immediate importance of the individual to the 
strength of the State was lost when largo States grew up on tlio ruins of the larger 
and very loose agglomerations in tho social life’ of the middle ages. The cohesion 
within tho State became less than what it had boon in tho classical age. Also as a 
reaction against tlio very arbitrary use of their power by tho absolutist State and 
Church of the middle ages the modern democratic idea of personal freedom grow 
and spread all over tho world. But tho twentieth century (johosion of tho State 
owing to tho scientific and mechanical progress of society is changing all this. And 
tho catastrophic world war has only quickened this sense of cohesion. For progress 
man must he well organised, planning and working for the good of society. For 
efficiency in social life no anti-social activity is negligible for it quickly reacts on 
every part of the social organism. This has been possible because of tho extensive 
popular education which has enabled quick and wide dissemination of ideas through 
the press, the platform, the radio, and tho cinema. 

The present age is no doubt an ago of confusion and revolution in traditional ideas. 
But the finger of tho fate seems to point to tho trend of events in no uncertain 
manner. Whether it is democratic Britain, republican America, semi-autocratic 
Japan, or Communistic Russia, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, tho effect of tlie concep¬ 
tion of a totalitarian State is visible everywhere. In the latter countries the pendulum 
has swung to the extreme and tho complete totalitarian State is a conception which 
is fundamental to their now social philosophy. This probably is evidence of the 
antithesis of the Hegelian dialectical method by which, according to tho great philo¬ 
sopher, all constructive ideas grow. But there is no doubt that interference bv the 
State in the affairs of man for the good of society as a whole has tromencfously 
increased. This change has been necessitated by the wide-spread and continued 
industrialisatian first of Eur-Amorica and new gradually of the world. The social 
philosophy underlying the principle of industrialisation is not individual freedom but 
mutual co-operation on which the efficiency of tho system depends and on any 
aberration of which it must inevitably fail. The foundation of mutual co-operation 
is not merely personal freedom but, what is more, its effective subordination to the 
cause of common good. Even in Britain a resurrected Bentham or Mill or oven 
Morley would be shocked out of the old liberalism which he advocated, initiated, and 
set up as the final basis of social philosophy. 
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In India wo aro still fighting for and working on tho basis of tho old idea of 
personal freedom irrospoctive of Its effects upon society as a whole. If you aro 
really young and therefore mentally alert and if you want to have a successful career 
as loaders, organisers, and directors in any branch of social activity I should think 
that you will have to take account of the now trend of social philosophy and see 
that your career fosters and does not hinder social good, that you are not merely 
parasites on the social organism, and that your success and prosperity in life is not 
at the cost but to the furtherance of the general betterment of society—the society 
which has taken pains and undergone vast expenditure to give to you the highest 
culture and training which it is possible for its educational institutions to give to you. 
If you fail to attain to this position in life and persist in .attempting to eke out a 
career which is antagonislic to social welfare, society in its turn may seriously 
have to consider whether it is worth its while to foster a system by which is 
generated intellectual vigour that will be directed against itself and tho general body 
of its raemhors. 

My young friends, you now stand on tho threshold of your career, throbbing with 
the zest of lifo. At this critical momont my advice to you is : jiiirsuo your career 
as steadfastly as you can but see that your activitios also elevate tho intellectual 
level, stengthen tiio moral stamina, and promote tho spiritual sensitivouoss of tho 
community into which destiny has cast you to live, move, and have your being. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

Tho following is the text of tho a<ldross delivered by tho Hon’blo Sir Phiroze C. 
Sclhva at tiui Annual Convocation of the Annamalai University liold on the 20th. 
November 1936 

1 will at once confess I fool flattered to ho called iif>on for tho first time to dolivor 
what is known as a Convocation Ad<lress whi(di marks another milestone in the 
journey of my life. I would be ungrateful to Your Excellency if 1 did not tliauk 
you who as Chancellor aro known to take a great personal hiterost in tlie affairs 
of tliis University, for tlui signal lionoiir you havo done mo. Cousenous of my limi¬ 
tations I did my best to be permitted to di'clino the iiivitytion but your Vico-Clianco- 
llor the Kt. lion. Srinivasa Sastii whom J look u{)on as my political ^guru’ pressed 
mu and being of a weak and yielding disposition I succumed to his blandishments. 
Tho fact that I hail from a distant province makes my appreciation all tlio keener 
and conveys to mo in no uncertain a manner tlio spirit that provades this educational 
centre founded with tlie miinilicont endowment of Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar of 
(diettinad. For myself I hope 1 am addressing an audience which will be sympathetic 
in its hearing and loniont in its criticism. 

Tho Annamalai University is the youngest of the eighteen universities in the 
country. Age does not endow all things with strength nor are new institutions to 
ho looked down upon. The shoemaker who put over his door “John Smith’s shop 
Founded in 1729” was more than matched by his young rival aoross the street who 
luing out this sign “Dill .loues Established 1929, No old stock kept in this shop.” 
Yours is indood the youngest of the soventy-sovon Universities and University 
Colleges in the British Emnire. It owes its inception to the magnificent generosity 
of a distinguished and public-spirited citizen of South India, Raja Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar, Such magnificent generosity is rare, nor, it is obvious, can it be bos to wed 
on a worthier object than that of founding a seat of higher learning. This University 
will ever be a fitting memorial of tho Raja and will, 1 earnostlv hope, inspire other 
wealthy and piiblic-spiritod citizens to follow his noble example. 

The (uiuso of education is tho greatest of all human causes since no people can 
rise to thoir highest possibilities and realise the best that is in them without 
wide ditfusiou of sound education. A comprehensive system of education 
built up on sound foundations and developed along right lines and in accordance with 
sound principles, is at the root of all progress and there can bo no better use of the 
wealth which a man may havo amassed or may possess, than in employing it for 
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promoting education. India ought to, aud I have no doubt, will cherish with deep 
gratitude the names and memories of those who have regarded their immense for¬ 
tunes as sacred trusts largely intended for public benefit aud given a bounteous 
measure of them to the educational uplift and advancement of their countrymen. 
In the illustrious roll of suoh benefactors. Raja Sir Aunamalai Chettiar will certainly 
occupy a high place. 

This is the sixth Convocation of the series started since the inception of this 
Unive ’sity and it must gladden your hearts to find that at each of these, the review 
of the past year’s activities has revealed encouraging progress. A young University 
like yours has the advantage of profiting by the experience of its sister institutions 
older in ago. In its years of what I may call its childhood, this University has the 
opportunity to build firmly and faithfully its own tradition in a manner that it deems 
fit. If particular care is taken in these years of growth, it is sure to repay itself 
a thousandfold in the future. It is gratifying to note therefore that at such an 
important stage of your development you have at the helm of atTairs a very distin¬ 
guished Vico-Chancellor. I consider this an invaluable advantage for in the Right 
ilon’ble gentleman is embodied a verry hanpy combination of the modern cultural 
ideals of the West with the truly spiritual ideals of the Uast. Service and sacrifice 
predominate the virtues that motivate liis life, and to the Aunamalai University 1 
can recommend no bettor ideals to pursue than all those that are so woll persoiiilied 
in that great Indian. 

Education is tlie one subject for which no people over yet uaid too much. Indeed 
the more they pay, the richer they become. Nothing is so costly as 
ignorance and nothing so cheap as knowledge. The very right arm 

of all future national power will rest in the education of the j^eople. 

I’ower is taking up its abode in the intelligence of the subjects. Universities are 
intended to provide liboial education. Even tho oldest and the most conservative of 
th(!ra now supply a broad and free range of subjects but establishes on a perfect 
equality with them tho new aud vaster subjects of modern languages and literature, 
history, political science aud natural science. Liberal education is not to bo justly 
regarded as something dry, withered and effete, it is as full of sap as the cedars 
of Lebanon. It develops a sense of right, duty and honour, aud more and more in 
the modern world, business of every kind rests in locitudo and honour as well as 
on good judgment. In these days theielore a liberal education is as much nece¬ 
ssary for those who pursue different professions as for those engaged in business. 

Owing to the exigencies of time and circumstances and also partly owing to the 
inlluence of the London University it was, perhaps, inevitable that the earliest 
Universities in India should have boon of tho afliliating type aud that many of 
those that came into existence later should have been formed after tho same pattern. 
Out of our eighteen Universities only live others besides yours namely those at 
Dacca, Lucknow and Allahabad aud the Hindu and the Muslim Universities of 
lienaics and Aligarh respectively have departed from tho afliliating type and been 
constituted as unitary, teaching and residential Universities. As between these two 
tyfies of Universities tlie unitary type is to be jireferred like the great Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, with such hallowed and inspiring associations, traditions 
aud memories as have made those Dritisli Universities famous throughout tho world 
aud havo oxorcisod such potent influence upon tho thought, tiie ideals aud tho 
public careers of her educated youth, I can wish for no better aud a higher future 
for this University than than that it may, in the fulness of time, develop into the 
Oxford or Cambridge of Soutli India with such further improvements aud develop¬ 
ments as tho progress of time aud tho peculiar conditions aud requirements of 
our country may require. 

The wealth, tho power, the security and the success of nations are measuiod by 
the standards and oxtont of their educational systems. Those nations possess the 
highest standards aud tho most efficient and widely diffused systems of education 
which havo devoted tho largest means and taken the greatest pride in endowing and 
enlarging their Universities. What is and long has been the secret of the power of 
England V You will say her well-balanced govonimont, her almost perfect adminis¬ 
tration of law, her navy, lier army, her material improvements, her vast industries, 
her educated peoiile and her exports in every known science. But whence comes those 
who maintain that well-balanced government, who administer her laws, who build 
and command her navy and army, who multiply her industries, who develop her 
resources ? There stands the grand answer—Oxford aud Cambridge. May our 
Universities contribute the same results as time goes on. 
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In recent years, a public man in India has had many distractions arising out of 
tlio complex problems created by the ever-increasing number of University trained 
men and women. The society in India, as constituted at present, is not in a position 
to assimilate most of them with the result that these educated youths find no employ¬ 
ment at all or are employed in spheres not suited to their training. The mental and 
psychological conflicts of an individual consequent upon his being unemployed or 
what 1 may terra, misemjiloyed are evident m every province in India. Some of 
these youths take the extreme stop of ending their misery. Some of them in their 
attempts to divert themselves from their misery are led in their youthful exube¬ 
rance and inexperience to follow the idealistic schemes and dreamy visions of 
achieving their own and their country’s happiness through terrorism, communism 
and like 'isms’. Dut whether they take such stops as these or not, the resulting 
misery of the individual and its consequent baneful effect on the society of which 
he is a member can bo well appreciated. 

Functions such as this Convocation, therefore, provoke thought. Annually, a 
series of Convocations are held in Indian Universities and they herald the passing 
out of the portals of the respective Universities of a large number of young men 
and women. The questions that naturally suggest themselves are whither do they 
go and what do they do V Do these thousands enrich the life-blood of the nation 
or impoverish it V Do they elevate the society they enter into or otherwise V The 
answers to those thought-provoking questions are not* difficult to find. For, as we 
are all iiainfully aware to the arena where socieiy struggles with life’s varied prob¬ 
lems, these jicoplc group for an entrance, but many of them in their groping lose their 
bearings. Circumstanced as we are to-day, we are unable to relievo their sufferings 
by any external aid. The result is that most of them eat their hearts out and suffer 
as the orphans of the storm. In the vortex of life, our society, already overburdened 
with the grinding poverty of the masses and with the dead-weight of inmumerable 
limitations, social and political, tows tliem as best it can, tossing them on the sea 
of a planless existence. 

None would venture to assort that this country is not in need, today, of educated 
men and women. Rather the contrary. Our social, political and economic problems 
of the day cry aloud for thoughtful leadership and well-directed efforts sucli as can 
1)0 expect'ed only from trained men and women. Why then this maladjustment V A 
phenomenon that is distracting those of us who are in public life is the presence in our 
midst of a large body of trained youths, following a planless existence, whilst the 
vast mass of our countrymen are in dire need of enlightened aid of such educated 
men and women. Is the problem purely an economic one ? Is it slioer economic 
necessity that drives them to this fruitless quest ? Or is it that iJie 1 raining they 
have received does not fit them for the creative work that awaits them V If it be 
the former, then I have nothing to say at the present moment, but if it bo the latter 
then I feel justified in urging you t) probe into the matter with a view to find some 
solution. 

As I ponder over these questions, I cannot help feeling that though not exclu¬ 
sively, this lack of reconcilement between the training imparted in our Universities 
and the work that needs to be done in the country, is responsible to a very consi- 
dt'rable extent for the maladjustments so woefully evident in the social, j)olitical and 
economic life of this country. We are familiar with the word ‘rationalisation’ in the 
sphere of industries. 1 suggest that time has come to rationalise the system of 
education in India. Measures for such rationalisation need to be taken without any 
undue delay. 

In laying down, so far as the Universities are concerned, the principles on which 
rationalisation should bo based, the glaring demerit of the present system that first 
catches one’s eye is its unwieldiness. Most of the Universities In India with their 
system of affiliated Colleges have emulated. In no small measure, the system of mass- 
production so evident in modern industries. The result is that the pressure of 
quantity tells on the quality. I do not for a moment mean to suggest that a country 
can have an overdose of education in its truest sense. But the educated youths of 
the types that are produced by our Universities at present bespeak undoubtedly the 
disadvantages of mass-production on a set-scale. In Industries, dealing as they do 
primarily with inanimate materials, a mass-producing factory may not be objection¬ 
able in every case. But in Universities dealing with animate beings, with pulsating 
life in its prime of vigour, the mass-production system oliminatos that personal 
element, that scope for natural life to grow organically—with the result that the 
generality of the products are impersonal units containing in various degrees a set 
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store of knowledge of certain subjaots. It is like a mannfaotory that QIU in a large 
number of bottles of spirits and pat them on the market labelling each one accord- 
ing to its strengh. The Indian Universities seem to marketing their products with 
different academic appellations, in the same way. 

Life cannot be dealt with in such an impersonal style. Each unit that passes out 
of the portals of Universities is a life in itself which has to adjust itself with a view 
to merge in the whole life outside to carry on in its own sphere the plan of creation. 
A unit which has mechanically stored knowedge and has imbibed therewith no men¬ 
tal discipline as to how best to use that knowledge in the scheme of life of which 
it is a part, is a soulles robot. Each product of the University must have mental 
discipline. Mere garnering of facts or history or philosophy, physics or chemistry 
without the more important appreciation of their co-relation to the whole field of 
knowledge and their use in the scheme of life around, results in products I just 
compared with the bottles of manufactured liquid which are of service to humanity 
In their own way, but which have got to bo handled and moved by other hands, 
having no organic will and life of their own. 

Ingredients of mental discipline are variously defined. I would not labour tlio 
niceties of these definitions, but speaking broadly would allot the primary places to 
enlightened appreciation, sane judgment and clear expression. All these can bo 
attained by mental training given on proper lines and the main instruments for 
imparting sound mental training are : courses of studies, teachers, libraries and 
lal^ratories. 

Taking up the first of these, I mean the courses of studies, I would place great 
emphasis on a balanced scheme of examination. The object in framing these for the 
first degree should be the training that the study of the respective subjects should 
give to the mind, rather than exhaustive knowledge of these subjects by themselves. 
Recently there has been a well-marked tendency towards specialisation at an early 
stage and it can be traced to the fact that the primary object is not kept in view. 
It has to bo recognised that a majority of the products of Indian Universities are 
not assimilated in specialised branches in their after-career. The specialised training 
received by them, therefore, comes in the way of their handling the general problems 
of life. They are prone to regard those problems from the restricted view-point of 
their special subjects, displaying lack of balance—balance that can be attained only 
as the result of a study of variety of subjef-ts. In imparting physical training, one 
would not think of restricting it to any exclusive type of iLstruments, or to a single 
set of movements. Onesidedness of the training and the monotony following in its 
wake are obvious. ^ Why then in the domain of mind, this emphasis on specialised 
courses of studies ? Different subjects of study have different cultural values, and 
in the first stage, an effort should be made to string them in harmonious groups, 
each balanced n itself, to be chosen by the candidates according to their tastes. By 
all means provide for specialisation at the higher stage meant for aspirants to the 
academic field or to specialised branches of industries and commerce. But the earlier 
stage, I would repeat, should be dovotod primarily to mental training, and only inci¬ 
dentally to the garnering of facts of knowledge in any particular subject. We cannot 
overlook the fact that in this country. University training is considered a normal 
channel to pass through for au individual to qualify for life-earning. The condi¬ 
tions in the West whereundor only a select few aspire to University training while 
the vast majority are at the pre-University stage diverted to training of other forma 
does not prevail here. As such, to make the University degree a step towards 
mental training rather than a seal indicating a certain store of aoademio learning 
should be our primary aim. 

In framing the schemes of examination, another consideration which appeals to 
me is the need for an Indian environment. We have often heard the complaint that 

S roduots of Indian Universities seem exotic in their own sphere. I feel the reason 
1 not far to seek. Because study of Indian culture, Indian economics and like 
subjects which could infuse a spirit of all that is Indian, is at present too much 
clouded over with the Western Arts and Sciences. There is need to balance the two. 
We most have Western Sciences and Western Arts and a good dose of them. But let 
tihese not be permitted to come in the way of an Indian student laying the roots of 
his intellectual and cultural training in the indigenous soil. Once such roots are truly 
laid, by all means enrich them with the fertilising doses of Western Arts and 
Western Sciences, so that the tree that may grow may be truly great. As I 
visualise the future, our progress to be of value must tend towards the synthesis of 
the different ouitures that have sought shelter in this land and not towards emphasis 
57 
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or over-emphasis on any one particular aspect of it or another. In our life and 
our literature, in our philosophy and our politics, our Universities should aim to 
produce men of letters, thinkers and statesmen who would in their creative work aim 
at synthesis of all that is great and good in this land, irrespective of its origin, class 
or creed. The ideal pattern of the future which the Indian Universities must make 
a co-ordinated effort to weave must not in its warp and woof betray the hand of a 
Hindu or a Mahomedan, a Christian or a Parsi. The finished design must be purely 
Indian. 

In the attainment of this ideal we need the help of mastercraftsmen—I mean the 
teachers in our educational institutions. They constitute the key-stone in the arch 
of education. Defects in courses of studies or in library and laboratory equipments 
can be compensated by good teachers. But slackness or deficiency in teaching can¬ 
not be compensated at ail. A good farmer can neutralise the handicaps of defective 
constitution of the soil and can improve the means to ofi’set the disadvantages arising 
from lack of material resources. But a bad farmer by tilling the best of soil in his 
crude way can have only a poor outturn. 8o also the teacher, if he has personality 
and possess the power of imparting his knowledge and kindling interest and curiosity 
In the subject of liis study, would aid the mental development of his students as no 
other moans can. He can make or mar the fortunes of the students in his charge. 
More than the subject-matter of what is taught, the way the facts are conveyed and 
the knowledge imparted is important. I would like hero to refer to the unwieldly 
numbers crowding our Universities, because 1 feel that the best of teachers are apt 
to bo handicappeu a great deal when they have to address mass parades, rather than 
lecture to classes of select few really interested in their subjects. The contact 
between the teachers and the students can hardly bo other than the slightest in the 
case of majority of the numbers constituting such large classes. Not only in the 
domain of mental training is the effectiveness of a teacher thus circumscribed but in 
the domain of a social training as well, to which I next turn, such largo numbers are 
not conducive to happy results. 

Social discipline and training therefore, in my opinion, constitute in themselves 
as important a part of University education as mental discipline and mental training. 
University education cannot bo said to be complete unless the recopieni displays a 
happy balance between mental discipline and social discipline. Because, as 1 have 
said already, each unit that passes out of tho portals of a University is a living 
unit which must merge itself in tho whole life outside to forward the 
the plan of creation. And for this purpose, social discipline is as much a pro-re¬ 
quisite as mental discipline. More than mental training the Indian Universities are 
backward in imparting to their alumni social discipline and training therfor. And 
the absence of effective social discipline corrupts many of our problems and pastimes. 
For, in the |)olitics of our country, in tho plays and pastimes of our society, the absence 
of social discipline is consfiieuous. AVe love to work individually but lag behind as 
a team. It is therefore imperative that tho Universities in India should strive to see 
that in social discipline, social trainiug and social attainments their alumni do not 
suffer iu eomjiarison with the alumni of Universities in other parts of tlio word. 

For the attainment of this ideal, physical education on a well-thought-out plan is 
in iny opinion the first requisite. Among tho recent developments in tho world, the 
rapidly developing art and science of physical education stand out prominently. Self- 
respect bred out of self-confidence and self-confidence bred out of sound health and 
personality follow in their order in the wake of sound physical education. Apart from 
the direct advantages to tho health and well-being of our youths, tho morale and dis¬ 
cipline that would bo infused in them will bo valuable. Voltaire has rightly said “the 
body of the athlete and the soul of sage are what we require to bo happy”. The 
Annamalai University can do more in this respect, enjoying as it does the advantages 
of a Unitary University. Its situation and organisation afford opportunities in -this 
behalf which tlie University of the affiliating type lacks. Not only the difficulty of 
providing play-fields but the difficulty of organising those activities is so much Jess 
in your University than in others. For to the advantages of corporate residence, 
are added in your case tho advantages of undivided allegiance and unity of adminis¬ 
tration. In the affiliating type there is dual allegiance and dual administration of the 
College and the University. Not so in Annamalai and therefore so much the easier 
for you to organise, superintend and control a compulsory system of physical 
education. 

In many Convocation addresses the speakers touch on the controversy of impart¬ 
ing education through English or through Vernaculars. I too am tempted to oner a 
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few remarks on this head. You have instituted a special faculty of oriental studies. 
This is indeed a notable feature and I sincerely hope that your example will be 
followed by other Indian Universities. Indian nationalism aims at a common nation¬ 
al language. A common language is a very important element of nationalism and 
it is quite a national aspiration for Indian nationalists to desire that Indians should 
have a common language and literature. But this ideal is, by no means, easy. The 
vernaculars of Southern India, in particular, belong to a dilTerent stock, and it is 
doubtful whether we can have a national language and literature which will suit the 
linguistic conditions of all India. Our Universities have, in the past, shown a neglect 
of the vernaculars, though in the early stages of University education, vernacular 
used to receive fair attention. It is a matter of gratification that this University has 
from the first recognised the importance of the cultivating and developing the Tamil 
language and literature. A department of the Tamil language and literature has 
been established, and provision has been made oven for research in it, and the degree 
or title of ‘Yidvan’ is conferred upon those who show proficiency in their knowledge 
of Tamil language and literature. 

This is all to the good but it cannot be denied that circumstanced as we are, 
the English language is indispensable to us in this country and will continue to he 
so. At the rate it is progressing, practically the whole world will eventually talk 
Knglisli which is already so prevalent that to circumnavigate the globe, no other 
is necessary. Lord Tennyson onco said to Sir Edwin Arnold : “It is bad for us that 
English will always be a spoken speech since that means it will always bo changing 
and so the time will come when you and I will be as hard to road for the comon people 
as Chaucer is to-day”. You will remember what Artomus AVard said of Chaucer that 
he was “au admirable poet but as a speUist a very decido<l failure”.^ AVhethor Eng¬ 
lish goes on changing or not, it is to the modern world that which Greek was to 
the ancient. It is said that its intense force and witchery are in its sibilants, its 
fire in its aspirates, its splendour in its wealth of epithet, _ its power of satiro is 
secreted in the ricli treasury of its vocabulary and its dignity in its conciseness and 
almost onr (aimpactness. In tho Oxford English Dictionary there are defined, des¬ 
cribed and discussed more than 400,000 words, a number unequalled in tho diction¬ 
ary of any otlier language. Amongst European languages it is also said that if tho 
Italian possesses a liquid softness and openness of sound, tho Bpanish^an imperious yot 
poetically oriental cadence, the Gorman a voluminous intensity and the French a voraatilo 
and conversational allurement, they each lack that robustness mid nervous strengtdi, that 
hoiiltliy tono and those insinuating declamatory inflocitious which belong to tho English 
language and which in tho mouth of even an eloquent man, not to say orator, hayo 
a mystic comjiulsivo pow'er. Tho medium of English for the study of different sub¬ 
jects by our young men and women and particularly of higher subjects will, I be¬ 
lieve, continue in strong favour for years to como. Throe-fourths of tho world’s mail 
is now written in English. English is used in printing more than half the world’s 
newspapers and it is tho language of more than three-fifths of tho world’s radio 

stations. . , , • i i. • i 

India stands today on the threshold of a period of political and industrial 

development unparalleled in her history. It will be your privilege to take part in 
this development and as you play your part worthily, will be gauged tho success of 
your student life. The future civilisation of our country depends on our education. 
Education as a means to making a living is useful. It has a commercial value which 
cannot be overlooked. Education has a formulativo irilluenco on citizonship. Our 
citizens will be just what their education makes them and our country will be what 
our citizens make it. Therefore much depends upon tho kind of education our 

country promotes. 

There must bo among you some eminently successful students and we need a far 
larger number of this better kind to redeem the many. We must try to bring our 

hundreds to the level of our tons. What shall I do to make rny son attain success 

in the world, asked an English nobleman of a bishop. “Give him poverty and 
parts, my Lord” replied tho prelate. It was the poverty of Cervantes which gave 
to tho world the riches of Don Quixote and if Washington Irving had been successful 
in business and not crossed in love wo might never had tho Sketch Book. The 
apprenticeship to difficulty is sometimes better for excellence than years of ease 
and comfort. Difficulties are the true tests of greatness. Cowards shrink from them, 
fools bungle them, wise men conquer them. It is necessity that teaches and compels. 
We are told that a dumb man seeing the knife of an assassin at his father’s throat 
suddenly acquired speech. Whether there is the necessity or not in your individual 
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cases you must make the best use of your opportunities whilst at the Univesity, 
Remember the advice of that eminent English Judge who prescribed that to win 
your spurs in life you should “live like a hermit and work like a horse”. There is 
no secret to success, said Chauncey Depew, a famous American. It is just dig, dig, dig. 

The correct definition of succes is acccomplishment, the favourable termination of 
of anything attempted. Nor must a young man compare himself of others or measure 
his success by theirs. It makes no difference how other men succeed. Their suc¬ 
cess is theirs not yours. You can do one thing, I try to do another. But success is 
for both of us just so far as we do well what we can do. Every man is nimself 
and it is in proportion as he gets out of himself the power there is within him that 
he succeeds—succeeds in doing the thing he is best fitted to do. We must not get 
into the frame of mind of two little girls, one the daughter of a curate, the other 
of a Bishop who were quarrelling over the comparative success of their fathers. My 
father can preach bettor than your father, because he is a Bishop, said one. That 
was a weighty reason for the curate’s girl. But she quickly recovered and said, 
“Well anyhow we have got a hen in our yard which lays an egg every day.” “That’s 
nothing” retorted the Bishop’s daughter, “my father lays a corner-stone every week.” 

Nor must young men get the idea that if a man is well known he is a success. 
Reputation is not success. Many a man hasrachieved reputation without having achieved 
success. Every good business man will toll you that the success most highly regarded in 
the business world of to-day is that which is won on conservative lines. The meteors 
in the commercial heavens, so admired by the average young man are viewed only 
with suspicion by experienced business men. The man who goes up like-a rocket always 
comes down like a stick. True success is earned slowly and by doing everything we 
do the very best wo can. 

Any young man among you can make a success in proportion to his capacities, 
according as he is willing to pay the price, first, hard work and second, personal sacrifice. 
Edison when asked his definition of genius, answered ; “Two per cent is genius, 
ninety-eight per cent is hard work” and when the great inventor was asked on 
another occasion—“Don’t you believe that genius is inspiration”, “No” ho replied 
“Genius is perspiration.” One must have an unflagging industry—an absolute love for 
one’s work. There is no better test of a man’s fitness for his work than his love for 
it. And that is the answer and the only one that he can make to the question so 
often asked by young men ; “ilow can 1 tell for which particular trade or profession 
I am fitted.” If a man loves his work, no matter what it may be, that is the work 
ho is best fitted for. A young man cannot honestly make a success in any business 
unless ho loves his work, any more than a married man can be happy in his homo 
unless he loves his wife. 

Life is a stern reality and the University career is nnfoitunately not an end in 
itself but only a preparation for fighting the battle of life in which we must all be 
engaged. The contrast between your present life and the life that will soon open 
out before you and hold you in its grip will strike you as great and sometimes 
terrible. Particularly in these days when the stress of life has become very keen you 
may often feel a sense of discouragement and depression. And yet your Univesitv 
education will be unfruitful, if it does not enable you to fight the battle of life with 
courage, fortitude and heroism. I would ask you to cultivate, in whatever circums¬ 
tances you find yourselves, the spirit of manly optimism and of undaunted courage 
remembering the words of Browning which says :— 

“This world’s no blot for us. 

Nor blank, it means intensely and it means good, 

To find its moaning is my moat and drink.” 

Barring accidents or misfortunes which mav be beyond human control success 
and happiness in life depend on character and when character is combined with a 
trained intellect and higher education, one need not despair of success or hapiness, 

E rovidod of course one’s expectations of success or happiness are not immoderately 
igh. Face your lives therefore with full hope, with cheerfulness and with a will to 
prosper and to succeed, and let me assure you that you will prosper and succeed. 

With the benefit of University education that you have had you are expected 
to be guides and leaders. It is your bounden duty to serve your country and to do 
all that you can to promote her progress in every department of national life. 
During the last fifteen or twenty years, new opportunitie s of public service have been 
opened to us, and it is certain that such opportunities will be greater still in the future. 
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Time was twenty or twenty-five years ago when there were not as many careers open 
to onr educated men. Onr national life was very much stunted. But times have im¬ 
proved since then, and there are now more numerous and wider openings of public 
service before ns. Take the new constitution which will soon begin to function. We are 
dissatisfied with that constitution. But^ in spite of its defects and limitations, there 
is no doubt that under that constitution a much larger number of our men will 
have public careers before them than at present. Everv province will now have 
Indian ministers. There will be more than two thousand members in the Legisla- 
turer of the different provinces in the countrv. I have no doubt some of you will 
become in due course members of these tieglslatures and some of you also may 
rightly aspire to become ministers. As members of the Legislature and as ministers 
it may be given to some of you to mould the destiny of your country. Those who 
do not fill these particular positions will yet have opportunities to play an important 
part in the public life of the country. Some of yon, again may, and I hope will, 
aspire to be leaders of thought and as such to direct the currents of our national 
life along right channels. Rest assured, you will bo able to play more or less 
important part in different walks of life, high or low. Whatever may be your 
sphere of life, whatever the opportunities you get to render service to your country, 
you will have always to remember that you must be worthy of the education yon 
nave received. The Indian problem in all its aspects and phases, will confront you 
and as highly educated men it will be your duty to face it and not to shrink from 
it with cowardice. 

The grinding economic poverty of the masses is not unknown to you. Over 70 
per cent of our population do not live but merely exist carrying on an unending 
struggle against the caprices of nature and the whims of man. if you can lend a 
helping hand to lift even one single soul out of this morass by utilising and bringing 
to his aid the benefits you have derived from your fortunate connection with this 
University, yon will have done what your Alma Mater expects you to do. Decide 
to vote a part of youi daily programme to the cause of the nation—iu re-creating 
environment in our villages and towns, in removing illiteracy, in providing recreation 
to the needy, in providing a desire for a hotter life in our loss fortunate fellow- 
beings and In like creative activities. By those more limited endeavours you will 
best benefit your country. Of course some of you as I have said may be called 
upon to exert influence In a wider sphere as not only examples iu duty but also as 
leaders of thought. But whether the sphere be narrow or wide be assured that 
properly educated men will always be found to be the salt of the community and 
the light of the land. 

You are young, your University is yong and may all such young institutions have 
a lasting youth and perennial freshness. I trust that those of you who are soon to 
enter on the work of the world may have an academic career which in after years 
will afford pleasures of memory. May this Univerty be ever old in wisdom and 
young in receptivity and as the surrounding scenes vary and the problems of con¬ 
troversy change, and the dust of conflict is blown about, may it give a sure and 
pure and steady light. My parting appeal to you one and all is to ask you to serve 
your fellow-being wnenever, wherever, and howsoever you can. By doing so you 
will not only be serving your University but you will be serving humanity and you 
will be serving the divine cause to which this whole creation moves. Floreat 
Annamaiai ! 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Chancellor, H. E. the 
Hon'ble Sir Archibald Douglas Cochran at the Convocation of the University of 
Rangoon held on the 24tli. November 1936 i*— 

Members of Convocation, 

The occasion of my first official visit to Rangoon University is of particular in¬ 
terest to me as not only is it my first public act as Chancellor but also the first 
time that 1 have had the privilege of wearing academio robes. 
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For this occasion, at any rate, I shall continue the tradition set by my predecessor 
and review the principal events of the year. 

Since the last Convocation we have to regret the loss which the University 
Council has suffered through the death of U. Sein Ba, M.L.C. Retirements and 
resignations have also caused a number of changes in the teaching staff. The most 
notable of these was the retirement of Principle D. J. Sloss, who had been Professor 
of English for three years before becoming Principle of University College in August 
1923, a post which he held continuously until his retirement ia June of this year. 
As Principal of University College ho had to deal with many dilhcult problems 
connected with the early years of the University ; his whole-hearted devotion: to the 
interests of the University coupled with a marked strength of character, have 
ensured that the work he did for tlio University during so many years will endure 
and will not bo forgotten. 

Of the other Professors who have left during the year, I wish to mention 
Professor W. G. Fraser, who retired after giving 20 years service in the teaching of 
English in Burma. Professor D. G. Hall resigned the Chair of History after holding 
it for nine years. Professor A. L. G. MacRay, Lt. Col. A. L. Sheppard and Mr. J, 
C. Bilimoria, who have all served the University for varying periods, also left 
during the year. 

Events that occurred during the year and with which you are all familiar led to 
the ap})ointment of a committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. Justice Mya Bu to 
enquire into the University Act and working. The Committee has had the advantage 
of tho expert advice of Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Vice-Chancellor of the Univeisity of 
Lucknow, and it is to be hoped that its report will lay bare any deficiencies which 
there may bo in tho existing Act Until that report has been received, I do not 
propose to make any comraoiit on the matters which are now under tho review of 
the Committee. Nor do 1 propose to discuss tho activities of tho University save 
in one respect only. 1 was reading the speeches made by Sir Hugh Stephenson as 
Chancellor and I was much impressed by the force and wisdom of the following 
passage in tho speech ho delivered at tho 'Convocation in 1933 :— 

“Tho conclusion which is borne in upon mo is that tho essential aim of tho 
University now should bo to shun isolation and to get into as close a touch as 
possible with Governmeut activities and with tho realities of life in Burma. Let us 
research into social conditions, into material advancement and tho conditions of 
increasing Burma’s prosperity, wliilo in the moautimo we turn out graduates who by 
their training and character are capable of carrying out the resuU.i of tlie research.” 

With those remarks 1 am in full agreomout and they have a direct bearing on 
tho question of unemployment amongst graduates from Universities which you will 
have noticed has received considerable attention in India and other countries. I am 
fully aware of the existence of this difficult problem in Burma also and 1 can assure 
you* that it will bo brought under close examination immediately the ground has boeu 
cleared by Mr. Justice Mya Bu’s Committee. 

The various reports which I liave received show that the activities of the many 
organizations which assist tho students to lead a healthy and contended life have 
been maintained and I am glad to learn that a swimming pool has been added to the 
other amenities of the University. 

From this brief review of the events of the past year, I propose to turn for a 
short time to tlie consideration of matters of wider interest. In other words, I 
propose now to proceed to carry out the invitation addressed to the Chancellor that 
no will “exhort the candidates to conduct themselves suitably unto the position to 
which, by tho Degrees conferred upon them, they have attained.” 

AVhat then are the qualities that will be most helpful to those who have com¬ 
pleted their time at the University and are about to enter on a wider and fuller life 
with all its responsibilities and opportunities V 

It is not my intention to attempt a definition of a model citizen ; were 1 to do so, 
you might feel that the task before you was well nigh impossible of attainment and 
that might cause you to despair over your prospects for tho future. Let us then 
abandon any idea that this is a suitable occasion for pretending that we can at will 
convert ourselves into super men, and, content with the idea that we are just ordi¬ 
nary folk, see what guidance we can gain by considering those qualities which we 
admire in our friends and neighbours. 

1 trust that the ladies in the audience will not feel slighted If in the remarks that 
follow I appear to address myself to the men. 
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If we consider the question from the angle I have just suggested, I feel that 
prominence must be given to the quality of courage, it being understood that both 
physical and moral courage are included. When ^ you go out into the world it may 
seem that opportunities for the display of physical courage are unlikely to occur, 
but no one can foresee when ho may be put to the tost that one knows whether one 
is physically courageous or not. Let us suppose for example that your neighbour’s 
house is involved in fire or in an attack by daooits and without an instant’s hesita¬ 
tion you go to the assistance of him and his family, you will know that the great 
privilege of being physically courageous is yours and that you possess one of the 
qualities that go to the making of a man. Although sudden emergencies like these may 
give opportunity for the display of great physical courage the lack of time for doubt 
and hesitation makes them in some ways easier to face. But to do something in 
cold blood, because you believe it to bo right and regardless of the fact that vour 
action may bo unpopular with those around you, requires moral courage of a liigh 
order which is more difficult to acquire. But for those who display it there is a 
deeper and more lasting reward in the knowledge that they have faced and overcome 
one of the recurrent difhculties of life. 

Another quality to which I attach groat importance, especially in present day 

conditions, is the power of self-discipline. It is sometimes thought tliat discipline 

means no more than the unquestioning obedience to orders ; if you are on the 

parade ground with a Drill Sergeant in front of you it is true that immediate and 

unquestioning obedience to his orders is the wisest course that you can pursue. Self- 
discipline, however, means far more than that, and, if I were called upon to give a 
definition, I would describe it as a ready acquiescence in control born of the know¬ 
ledge that control was to the common interest. 

Corporate life, whether it be at the Univereity or In other forms of activity 
which require a number of individuals to act for a common purpose, is impossible 
without discipline. 

No boat’s crew that had not submitted to discipline could hope to win the 
Burma bowl. 

No doubt there have been periods during your studios at the University when 
you have thought that you wore being subjected to a somewhat severe discipline of 
the mind. But that disci pine, however irksome it may have appeared at the time, 
w'ill help you in the future to realise the necessity of restraint in the expression of 
your views and the need of a gonuiue readiness to consider the views of those with 
whom you may be in disagreement. 

To bo able to see the point of view of the other man will give you the quality 
of broad-mindedness or toleration and this is of outstanding importance in Burma 
to-day. 

It is indeed the quality without which democracy cannot exist. I would go oven 
further and say that the strength of democratic institutions is drawn in largo measure 
from the necessary exercise of this cardinal virtue. 

Institutions of Government that are formed on democratic principles generally act 
somewhat slowly, and in some cases too slowly for the impatient. The advantage to 
be gained by such restraint is that when action follows there will be reason for 
hope that it will be based on the firm foundation of a measure of consent that might 
not bo obtainable by any other moans. 

Experience has shown that such a foundation based on toleration and the free 
exchange of views can stand the tost of many centuries charged with convulsions 
and upheavals that would have wrecked a system less surely founded in the general 
consent of the governed. 

You may be surprised that I have not mentioned the quality of leadership. My 
omission is deliberate because any man who for the purpose of self-glorification 
aspires to be a leader, but who has not the qualities of leadership witliin him, ia 
likely to be more of a nuisance than a help to his country. 

You may ask what these qualities of leadership are. Definition is a most difficult 
task but if you find that without any seeking on your part, your friend’s appeal to 
you for help in their difficulties, and advice in the solution of their problems and 
that without conscious seeking on your part you have acquired an influence over 
others, you are on the way to becoming a leader. You will also have reason to 
feel that you have learnt aright the lessons which your experiences have given you. 
By that knowledge in combination with your inborn qualities you will have become 
a man, and a man of the type most needed by Burma to-day. 



The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr. 0. R. Reddy^ 
Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, at the Annual Convocation of the Fatna 
University held on the 26th. November 1936 r— 

Obxduatss, 

Under the rules of your University an eminent person has to be Invited to deli¬ 
ver the Convocation address. I am sure I have never suffered from eminence so far 
and 1 am not likely to catch it in the few years that may yet remain for me. In fact 
1 even wonder what happens to the annual eminences that are installed on the 
Senate platforms in India during the degree-giving festivals. If, therefore, I am 
here to-day, it is due entirely to the generosity of your Chancellor, to whom let me 
tender my best thanks, and to my devotion, greater than my capacity for service, to 
the cause of Indian Youth. 

In 1921, at the beginning of our Dyarchical ora, I delivered the Convocation address 
at Madras ; and to-day as that chequered chapter is coming to its prolonged close, 
and while on tho threshold of the New Constitution. I am again addressing a con¬ 
gregation of Graduates. Prospect and retrospect are bound to be mixed up in this 
speech. 

You have completed, most of you at any rate, your University education. I hope 
that does not mean that you have finished with education altogether. For, in fact, 
real education, education in the realities of life, will start from to-morrow ; and 
life’s to-moiTows are never so clear and bright as the days at the University. They 
will test courage and character even more than Intellectui calibre, for the world is 
more will than idea. 

CXBEERS 

It is the tradition of the great European Universl ties for men of first rato Intellect 
to stay up as Fellows, dedicating themselves to the pursuit of knowledge, content 
with tho meagre emoluments that the Universities provide. It is only tho second 
and third rate men that as a rule seek monetary careers in Law, Business or Govern¬ 
ment Services. Some of tho brightest and best devote themselves to Politics, Social 
Work and other varieties of direct, dynamic citizenship. Not a fow brave tho 
rigours of Missionary lifo in foreign parts. Youthful energies do not run into a few 
grooves or get into deep ruts from which it is difficult to extricate them, but flow 
over all the various fields of national importance and are adequately distributed. 
Furthermore, youths as a rule choose their careers ; they do not fall into them, nor 
are they driven by external pressure without reference to their own tastes and 
talents. In large measure they have the will and the course to be true to them¬ 
selves. Tho result is self-fulfilment, which is not the same thing as selfishness, and 
racial efficiency. When we talk of the materialism of the West, let us not forget 
tlieir disinterested pursuit of the Arts and Sciences, and death-defying devotion to 
their countries, their high sense of social and racial responsibility If they have the 
spirit they also have or force the opportunities. Material prosperity is not necessarily 
materialism, any more than starvation is spirituaifty. Compared with the West onr 
life is poorer and less various and vigorous. Fellowships and Research opportnnltiea 
provided by our Universities and Technological Institutions are far too meagre 
though Indians have amply demonstrated their capacity for creative work in tliese 
lines and have almost drawn abrest of European countries. One Is proud to note that 
in spite of the facsination of high salaries and the secular standing and glamour of 
our Bureaucracy, the number of talented youth engaged In research Is commendably 
large. 

Untmplotmbnt 

Still the careers open to our young men are not so large as in the Nation States, 
and there is withering Unemployment in traglo abundance and intensity. In no 
country excepting India are the Universities held responsible for Unemployment. On 
the contrary, finding work for all the citizens is regarded as one of the first functions 
as Ministers and Departments for dealing with unemployment, unemployments doles 
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and labour oxclian^(3S. To hear cortain persons talk of uuoinployment in India and 
the way they ask the Universities to find a remedy, it would look us tliough India 
was, before the Universities were started, a paradise of well-distributed plenty, and 
tliat the Universities entered as wily serpents, tempted tiio innocent people with tlie 
ap[)le of knowledge, and immediately caused a downfall into unerni)loymont and 
misery. If in its industrial and commercial policies and in the discharge of its 
duties as purchaser of stares and employer of skilled labour in all its departments 
Government would follow a national policy, it will directly and indirectly help to 
reduc(' unom[)loyraent. Are our Government willing to use Indian Universities as their 
chief depots for suffplyi ng the human jiower required in all their depart¬ 
ments and enternrises V Of course, Government cannot provide places for every 
educated man. (hit surely Government can do much to promote Industry and Com¬ 
merce, and IS itself the biggest employing and [mrchasing factor in India. Its action 
therefore, is dcoisive, b>th directly and indirectly, on employment and liconomic 
betterment. Government need not create phi'ics foi our qualified men ; if itdills such 
places as there aiu with tliem, and becomes national in its policies, that will sulfice. 

NaTIO.VALISM and U.VIVEliSlTIES 

lias any body lioard of Universities being starved or hanged because of nnem- 
jihiymeiir, whctlier educated or uneducated V Yet such seems to bo the view of 
•lomo in India 

One of the psoudo-domocratic objections raised against all proposals to farther tlio 
cause of University education and to develop research institutions is that Elementary 
schools and diffusion of knowledge amongst the masses are more important and that 
democracy should look after this business first before undertaking wliat is probably 
misconceived as aristocratic luxury at the top. With all due deferorico to people 
that advance this view, I cannot hut feel that a worse fallacy cannot bo uttered. All 
forms of Oovurumont, be ii democracy oi’ anything el.so, should be rooted in nationalism 
and promote uatioualism. And wliatevi^r is required to give us a status of national 
independence, whether in culture, economics, or politics sliould receive the primacy 
ot devotion as lar as conditions and resources permit. Are we to continue helplessly 
dependent on foiH'lgii countries for all advances in knowledge and applied knowledge, 
beggars ever at foieigti doors ? And is that democracy V What kind of India, 
cooperating as an equal with the otlior nations in the Ko])nblic of Arts and Sciences, 
can be evolved by such a policy ? All tiiis is as much as ^o say tliat wo dot no want 
a first class Military Academy to train our future officers and commanders, but a largo 
number of Taliinkhanas, because Taiimkhaiias can bo established in every village, 
whereas Military College cannot be, and Taiimkhaiias are democratic. Even on a 
lower plane, how will you produce your teachers for Elementary Schools ? From 
the High Scliojls, will you say V How will you produce your teachers for the High 
Scliools which will have to be incieased in number as the Elementary Schools are 
multiplied or developed ? You cannot make high School graduates high school teachers, 
and therefore, you must have Colleges to produce your High School teachers. And how 
will you provide the teacherdom in the Colleges V Even from the point of view of 
democratic diifu.sioii of pale elementary knowledge, as though the rnoie elementary the 
knowledge is the more democratic and useful it is, you must in logic reach back or rather 
forward to Universities. And diffusion of knowledge without creation of knowledge— 
why, the only thing you will diffuse is coufusiou. But for the epoch-making efforts 
of the late Mr, J. N. Tata, the genius who founded the Indian Institute of Science, 
and Sir Asutosli Mukherjee, the immortal eroator of the first genuine University 
seen in India, wo should liave coritiiiued to bo intellectually in a state of Jiolpless, 
hopeless subjection to Europe. Redemption from intellectual bondage and cul¬ 
tural co-operation as equals with the advanced nations of the World—tliat ought to 
be one of the first objectives of every form of Government in India and of all our 
Universities. Will you have only irrigation channels leading to the villages without 
feeding tanks in India capable of supplying them witli native nourishing waters V It 
is of course desirable to Jiavo both channels and tanks. But if a clioico, in view of 
limitation of funds, has to be made, would it not bo better to prefer the creative 
to the merely distributive agency V 

CiTizENSfiiu : Static and Dynamic 

University education may be regarded as a preparation for livelihood and citizen¬ 
ship ; not tliat a complete separation between the two as such is possible but on 
a rough analysis. Livelihood is primarily a matter of individual worth and value. It 
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(lepends on the qualities of tlio individual as an individual and the fruits of it directly 
and in the main to the benefit of the individual and his family. Rut oven 
an individual has to work as a member of an organisation. Unless therefore the 
sense of discipline and responsibility towards tlie organisation of whicdi wo form a 
j)art is deveIo])ed, even as careerists" we would not be a credit. Doubtless a certain 
amouni of prosperity may be secured by devious ways and unscrupulous 
methods. Rut a ])i’osp(‘rity so pilfered cannot bo permanent and in any case those 
aie tkA the ways in which wide-spread national prosperity can be secured. What is 
th(' secret of the world-wide trade and universal industry of England V Would that 
developiiK'nt have been possible had not the commercial credit, the business integrity, of 
the Englishman been of a high, unassailable order V Truth, sincerity of purpose and 
couragc'oiis devotion to piinciple and enterprise are the only basis of enduring and 
wide-spread, large scale success. 

Citizenship more directly points to values relating to racial vitality, growth and 
stj-ciigth. 

Citizenship may be viewed under two objects, the routine and the dynamic. 
Servicui in existing institutions is, broadly speaking, of the routine order, though 
efhcient dischaige of such duties and the efRcient exercise of existing rights are a 
preparation for future progress. Thi‘ (uideavour to create bigger and grnndoi' insti¬ 
tutions through which the soul of the country can exjiress itself more fully and un- 
hindeiud is dynamic citizenship. 

Routine citizenship cannot bo dismis.sod as altogether valueless. Kven salaried 
service under tJie Oovnu’nraont is a form of citizensliip, and when the Government 
becomes completely national its citizenshij) value will become more transparent. 
And as regards the Local Bodies and Councils in which the Elective element prev 
vails, this is obviously the arena of citizenshij), though of tlie static ty[)e. Service in 
existing institutions also makes a call, however limited, on our jiatriotism, pd the 
honest and efTicient administration of the Cities and Counties and Rarishes in Eng- 
laiul is not a less impressive tribute to the patriotism of tlie Britishers than the 
Rarliarnentary Alotherhood of the House of Commons. But it mgulies primarily 
obedience to positive law, the maintenance of law and order and serving 
as agents foi' such maintenance. But though the held of activity is thus 
limited and suhoidinated, can one say that (lu'sc aio not e.ssontial functions V Social 
stability enjoins their duo discharge. 1 am, therefore, not prepared to say that the 
men who, for instaiige, run the services and the existing institutions are not discharg¬ 
ing functions essential to the safety and welfare of society. Every offudal is not 
nocessarily a traitor any more than every nou-ofTicial is necessarily a ]»atriot. The 
object of "progress is to convert the ideal of tu-day into the routine of to-morrow. 
Achieved ideals emhodu'd in institutions are th(‘ stuff of true routine, though, with 
time, routine also must chaiuu' to kcej) pace with now ideals. In military phrase, 
the ground won may be said to be consolidated into routine, from which now and more 
advanced base a fresh attaidi in conquest of giaiidcr ideals has to be made. Law and 
order should thus he the basis for further progress and not its negation and incubus. 
Law and ordi'r are (xmditions of Progress to bo valued essentially as such, never the 
ultimate end.', in tliemselves, and if they arc not used as stepping stones for achioviug 
higher ideals but to stille progre.ss, they are a eiijiiiemism for legalised reaction and 
obscurantism. 

Positive Law Versus Mokal 

This temporary and aecidental antagonism, jiending jiroper adjournment, between 
law and order on tlio one liand and jirogress on the other, is a rellcctiori of a similar 
typo of antagonism that exists between the positive law and the moral. The moral 
law is llie gospel of the reactionary. The contlict between these two great factors 
is the central theme of Victor Hugo’s sublime book— Les MUerables. It is the fun¬ 
damental surd of human nature and 1 sujipose can never be fully resolved, though 
it can ho adjusted in growing measure. Therefore, the adjustment between them, 
the balance and compromise that ought to be preserved between them, can only be 
a matter for common sense and the art of life. No absolute dogma can be laid down. 

History is a record of violent or non-violent dynamic changes, followed by long 
j)oriods of statical quiet. The Renaissance is an instance of a cultural revolution brought 
about jieacefully and by the power of ideas. The Reformation, the French Revolution, 
and the Oorarnunistic Revolution in Russia are instances of violent changes wrought in 
})ursuit of ideals. As a rule, whore institutions are involved, violence, or at any rate, 
pressure is necessary to bring about their transformation. Generally speaking, 1 
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should say that for advanced countries in the enjoyment of liberty and prosperity, 
preservation of law and order is more important' than adventuring into frosli and 
uncdiartod idealism with possible rocks and shipwrecks ahead, but that for a 
backward and subject country, the higher form of citizonsliip is undoubtedly the 
dynamic. 

The number of people who make themselves comfortable in routine and perhaps 
useful is always large. Those who adventure forth to evolve better worlds and a 
more spacious future are naturally far fewer in number. They act on faiths 
more than on fac.ts, and they never accept failure as final. For time is endless and 
chances uncertain and the failure of to-day may yet become tlie triumph of to¬ 
morrow. And ill fact, how shall wo estimate values in life ? The usual mode is by 
})ermanence, by duration ; the thing that lasts is preferred to the evanescent. On 
this comfuitation the castor oil lamp would take [trocedence over the lightniug’s 
resounding Jlash. And [leoplo would rather swim in the gutter than sink in glory. 
]fas life no value, because it docs not contiuu3 for ever 2 Or shall we say, on oco- 
noraie analogies, that because there is death, which limits the quantity of life, theie- 
fore it is that life has value ? Are not tho risks and dangers to wh'cli fanatiisd 
idealists expose themselves one reason for tlie spell they cast on tlie multitude V To 
tho man of faitli, no defeat can become an irrotrievalile debacle. 

“For freedom’s battle once begun 
Uequeatlied from bleeding sire to son 
Tliough often lost is ahvays won.” 

That is the }tarado\'. The loss is never permanent. Put tho critic may ask—is 

the gain juirnianent either, and is not that too liablo to l»e lost in its turn ? For 

lifo is a jiei'petuai struggle ani there can be no resting on our oars. 

All iiJealists m^od not be revolutionaries. Were it so, lifo would be a perpetual 
fever and continuous crisis. The attitude towards ideals should be practical. The 
so-called realist, generally a ieactioiiist, prefers stagnation to ilow and safety to 
ailverituro. Ttie practical man trios to realise his ideals as far as possible here and 
now, and will, in no case, do that which will frustato (hom. Nor will he advance 
without adequat(‘ pnqjaration. When I come acro.ss some commiinalists wlio talk 
of commmi citizonsliip as tho ideal to bo achieved iii a future, whicli they want to 
bo ever receding, and mean-while insist on projiosals which will widen the dilferences 

and harden them into institutions, I feci that they are not talking idealism but 

something else, 

OuowTii IN Iadtan Dynamic Citizenshiu 

How do we stand with respect to dynamic citizonsliip, which is tho greater 
duty of Indians V Are we better prejiared than the older generations, or are we 
as a race growing fcobicr and loss capable V 

A review of our roccut history affords justiliable ground for an ojitimisiic outlook. 
When 1 was a student, our studies suffered no aberration from national oiilhusiasras. 
AV''e were expected to be good boys, that is to say, goody, goody ; to coiicontrato on 
our studies and to become tirst class book worms ; to think of the future only in 
terms of Governmont jobs ; and altogether life, generally speaking, was not of a 
high or Sjiacious order. Now, the onvironmout has considerably changed, tliougli 
perhaps not sufficiently. The spirit of the great religious reformers of Muslim as 
well as nindu India has begun to inlliienco our daily life and conduct. The lives 

of our modern Patriots and of Mahatma (Jandhi liavo sfiread a now spirit. Briellv 

the following hopeful clianges have taken place. To-day the suninnui honuni of a 
student’s life is not the High Court .liidgoship or the I.C.S., as it was in my youth, 
but rather scientific research ; tho creative arts of painting and sculpture ; poetry 
expressive of the living soul ; industrial and commercial expansion, evon under tho 
limitations imposed by the inadequate jiolicies of Governmont ; organisation of the 
masses, the agriculturists as well as the urban labourers ; service of tho people, 
more specially of the poor and the downtrodden—in one word, tho cultivation in 
active, aggressive and voluntarily organised forms of all the nation-building and 

strengthening virtues from within. As Lord Lytton pointed out. Great Britain may 

possibly give us a self-governing state, but nobody can give us a sclf-disciplined 
nation excepting ourselves. And it is this harder, this grander task that has been 
the objective of the Indian Renaissance of to-day, a Renaissance wliich has spread 
its spirit over all tho fields of our activity, moral and material. Tho entire catalogue 
of our conduct values has undergrone a drastic revision. 
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Tlioro is a now ooura^^o in tho people, a daiintlossncss wliicli |)Grliai)S has como 
as a sur[)i'isu on foreign onlookers. Passivity is yielding place to activity, individual 
and organised. \V"o are no longer under tlie grip of the dead i)ast, whether 
political, social or religious. All authority is being questioned and sometimes 
nobly defied. The love of liberty has spread. The submerged world of Woman in India 
has been reclaimed and women are playing a brave and inspiring part in our 

renaissance. 1 doubt if there has been a greater niiracdcj than this wrought in 

Tndinn History. The splendid work done by J>abu Rajendra Prasad in relief of tho 
havoc caused by the Earthquake in your Province is one instance amongst many 
in proof of our new capacity for voluntary organisation on a largo efficient scale. 
Intrinsic wortli commands more po])ular respect tfian offn^o or riches. Jhiblic life 
has become much more tho arena of action than of vapid aigumont. I think our 
people now rt^aliso that tliere is a] difference between organisation and oratory and 
that tho difference favours tho former. If India has acquired some standing 
to-day amongst tho nations of tho AVorld and is taken into account as a ]) 0 ssible 
facdor in AVorhl’s affairs, it is duo to the new caitacity for Nationalism and all its 

J'oquireraents that tho country has been abh* to put forth in recent years. 

Answeiing to tlio respect that foreign nations show to us now, there is a new 
sense of self-ia'sjiect and S(df-contidcn(!e giowing in us from within. It wdll thus 
bo soon that there has been an unmistakable growth in onr national manhood, a 
I'l’oad iijiward change in our .sfliving and status. Whtdher ve will bo able to 
develop this dawn into the unduudisl day of perpetual light and steady jiowor. only 
time can show. Put tlie signs are not all ausjiicious, though tbeie is no absolute 
warrant for pessimism. 


Relativity of Progress 

It is not enongli that we change for the bettor, but w’o must do so witli 
sufffcimit rapidity to bo able to maintain ourselves in the struggle for international 
existeiici' ; and as wo have fallen far backwuird, much leeway has to he made. Our 
progress to ho cdfective must he progress not merely lelatively to our own past 
nut relatividy to what the other nations in the East and tlie West are achieving in 
tho living stirring jirescnt. That is the saving tost. 

Obstacles to Iniuan JhiOORESs : Social 

The dead past still wibiglis too he.ivily on us Our greet- Poet. Rabindranath 
'J'agore, lias di'seribed and lamentiMl the dtdoets of Hindu So'det\ with an emotion 
and in language that can never he exeellod for their pathos and jieni'trating 

beauty. The niiralior of tliosu wlio mistake Nationalism for h’evivalism and 
Piiraitivism is not small. Cultural obs(;urantism cannot jiiomofo solidanty amongst 
tho Indian races, and wdthout such solidarity the aidiievemcnt ot political liberty 

is not possible. True, there has beeu a commondahlo amount of social reform 

legislation as a result of tho more liberal constitution established under the 

Montfoid Sidiemc. For instance, iutcr-coraraunal marriages have been legalised. 
Put whether there has been sufficient response to tho op{)ortunitiGS for promoting 
social solidanty thus opened up is pcrliaps still a matter for debate. Then there is 
that persisting canker of Hindu Soidcty, imtouchability, a blot on our humanity. 

COMMUXALI.SM 

Indian Society has yet to solve the communal nroblcm and to evolve from tho 
meillcy of contending races and creeds common secular citizenship. How strained 

the relations between tho Hindus and the Muslims arc the recent Bombay riots 
liavo shown. It is not perfectly easy oi safe to found a self-governing state in tho 
crater of a communal volcano ready to erupt at every religious festival and 
jnoci'ssioii. Whether these blood-baths are a form of religious purification, 1 do 

not know'. But humanly speaking they appear to be a tragedy, and a tiiflo too 
frequent. Tlio situation has steadily w'orsoned since 1931. Can w'o not be Indians 

politically and for secular purposes, without ceasing to be, if we are so minded, 

untrue in religion and spiritual culture to our respective traditions ? After all, it 
is a state that w'c want to found, and neither Temple. Mosque nor Mutt. Put indeed 
tho obligations to tho past should never be regarded as more important than our 
obligations to the future. For, tho past is dead, even if not altogethor deadly, and 
it is for the future lhat the present is or should bo a preparation. Broadening time 
w'ill not flow' back to its narrow source however lorvently priests mutter their mean- 
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tations. But if reactionary orthodoxy has its way, tlie present will bo no moioi 
than a donkey on which the past would ride for over. Gazi Kemal Ikisha, the Ata 
Turk, on^ht to li^dit for onr Coinmunalists a way out of their darkness. He (lortainly 
did not allow himself to bo enslaved by the past. He knew that slaves of the past 
can not bo the freemen of the future. 

Socialism attempts a way out of religious antagonisms by installing olass'warfare 
as a div(u'sion. In the first plaeo, I do not think it can be an efTeetive diversion. To 
think that all racial and creedal eontlicts will disapfiear under the economic strifi^ 
of classes appears to me to bo a groundless hope, even if it he a good hojie. Is inter¬ 
racial unity between the English, the French, the Herman and the Italian labourers 
and between the white working classes of the West, and the dark labourers of Africa, 
the brown ones of India and the yellow ones of the Ear East, possible V Even 
religion has not succocdtul in jiroducing inter-racial brotherhood amongst its own 
communicants, as j)orlia{)S tiio Indian Christians will be able to testify, who are treat¬ 
ed more as Indians than as Christians by the Christian Races of the AVest. I doubt 
if what religious appeal to the soul has failed to accomplish, can be accoraplisluMl 
bv economic appeals to tlie stomach. Nor do I think that class-warfare will be less 
ghastly than the present communal strifes. I am not convinced that class-warfare is. 
the indis{)ensablo volcanic prelude to a greener, more erpiable earth. 

lNTE(iRITY IN PuBLIC LtFE 

Turning to smaller matters, I wonder if the manner in which the administration 
of Local Bodies, like the District Boards and the Municipalities and the (mnduct of 
Local (Jovernmonts under Dyarchical Ministers can bo regarded as illustrative in 
sufficient measure of administrative integrity and impartiality and efficiency. I 
sfieak with great hesitation, and no small reluctance. But from my personal 
exjierience 1 am bound to say that the stamlards reached and even adopted have 
not been sufficiently high, and that, such experiimce as I have had of them has 
lilled mf> with dismay and disillusionment. Compared to the sense of justice, 
of fairness, of honour and integrity that one finds in every grade and strata of luib- 
lic ailministration in England, tin' show’ we have made is not over attractive. As a 
socK'iy, w’O are aiunent ; in modern domficratic. politics, we are young ', and this 
combination of social senilities and political immaturities is a formidalile obstacle. 
But 1 I'ather think that this is a stago through which our Society, like the, English 
in the Eighteenth Century, has to ])ass. It will probably negotiate it successfully. 
In no eonntry is the prescription of Aristotle more necessary than onrs—“vigilaiicig 
good conduct^ thoughtfulness for those excluded from nower, moderation, a suitable 
tiaining for citizens, and above all, equal justice to all men” —sucli arc tliu safe¬ 
guards of constitutions. 


SriRiTTJAL Depression 

As Bishop Gore pointed out in a sublime speech, whicli I had the good fortune to 
listen to in my Camhiidgo days, the greatest hindraneo to the moral fervour of humanity 
is the sight of the ungodly tlourishing. For instance, men and w’umeu wlio have made 
real sacrifieos in the cause of the country cannot escape the thougiit that this must be 
an iniquitous world in which, while the sellisli and tlie calculating llourish, the true and 
the noble have to suH'er without even gaining the ojion gratitude of those for 
whom they thus suffer. And the temptation is strong to forsake the thorny path of 
duty and either remain quiescent, or take to ways more illustrative of the cunning 
of the serpent than the innocence of the dove, lot alone the fortitude of a Hercules. 
The producers and those w^ho fertilise the soil with (heir blood are hardly alloweil 
to be present at the harvest. The parasites eat it up with cunning glee. Possibly 
in India there are too many drones demanding to bo treated as queens, but if this 
should keep off the noble bees from gathering honey, it will bo the end of our life 
as a race. Even this trial may bo an illustration of the law of sacrifice, the yagna 
without which the gods cannot bo propitiated into granting us their favours, the 
price that a vital race wull always bo prepared to pay for achieving its progress. 
ATe must be inspired by great ideals and not bo so small as to bo depressed by the 
worldly success of the selfish or cowardly. 

The New Constitution 

Is not the New Constitution one of the problems infesting India ? The entire 
Indian opinion regards it as a Barmecide feast of fShadows. Does it transfer power 
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to Indian liands or to Indian tools V Does it transfer real power or is it all mii'a^e 
and raookery V I have nothin^^ to add to the _ brilliant manner in whiuh your Vioe- 
CnaneeUor has deal! with this subject in his Convocation Address delivered last 
year at laicknow. Aiid in fact my address is but a poor supplement to his masterly 
()rati(.n and must be read in continuation. If words could kill, Iloaro-archy were al- 
^ f^^ve been amon^^st the earliest critics of the entire idea of Round 
labie Conference, its composition and competence. Rut there it is, the New Consti¬ 
tution. I do not think it can be wrecked by means of the very Councils which it 
establishes. I know of no instance in which constitutions have been destroyed by the 
statutory bodies and a;^onls they themselves had sot up. That can only be done by pres- 
suie from without exerted by the united front of all the Parties and Leaders in a State, if 
tlierc ha|)peu to bo more Parties and more Leaders tiian one. The criticism directed 
against the immortal Desabainlhu s Sawrajist Party by the No-Changers cannot have 
rusted and crumbled into dust so soon. Ihit I wish to suggest a thought in this 
connection without recommending it seriously, (iodkin, in his great books— On the 
Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy— and the unexpeed.ed directions in which the 
AnKM'ican Constitution lias actually worked, has shown that constitutions not infre- 
queully function veiy dillerently from what their authors intended or anticqiated. 
The logic of tho jiajier is sometimes overborne by at of facts. Much depends on 
the charaoter of the pe()ple who work the machim y, on tho power of public opinion, 
on the .straits and circumstances in whicli the su/ .in power may find itself, and 
a liost of other factors and conditions that time h i.s or throws iip in its courso. 
Many a trivial accident has }>roduced large, surjinsiug clianges in Ilistory, I do not 
by this mean to recommend from this platform this policy or that with reforonce 
to (he ISit'w Constitution. All that I intend to say is, even a had instrument may 
prodium some good in lionest hands and competent, whereas even a good instrument 
may, in loose, mccmpeteiit hands, fail of hencficeut purpose. ff the contomi>orary 
moral evolution of fiidia that I have sketched m brief and but suggestively, keeps 
up ifs progress aiul expands and intensifies itself, I think India can blast jier way 
through this (kmstitutiori as well as other obstacles. 

Tlie most noticeable thing in our reiient history is that, inspite of the large 

eliaiiges, I hurl almost said transformations, wrought by ilie Gandhiaii movement, we 
liav(' remained, under tho inspiration of that great soul, tiiio to our racial gmiiiis and 
have not favoured blind imitation of Western methods and institutions, lie has 
boycotted foreign goods in tliis field too, oxcojiting Tolstoy ! His pi'escrijitions are 
native firoducts and no importations from the West. His gosjiel i,: India’s own coii- 
tribulioii to World-culture and World-uplift. 

The EruopKAN Malady and The Indian Remedy 

It is not foj ns, the MU'aker race, to preach to Hie Eui-opeans. They will laugh 
at us if wo do, jiolilelv of course', hut unmistakably. Furthej'more, no raci? can 
leally teach anofJitu. Eacli must learn for itself and interpret and solve pi'oblems in 
the liglit of its own knowledge, experience and genius. Hut as an older, more sedate 
civilisation, we may not he lacking in the gift of spirituality, tlio gift, matured and 

mellowed by time, tliat makes most for liarmony and happiness and tlio peace that 

jiassctli understanding. Tlie European situation to-day is evidently on introduction 
to tlie most ealamitous international tragedy in all history about to bo enacted. The 
Communisms on tlie one liand and ilio Fascisms on the other ; the Dictatorships ; 
the totalitarian tStates ; the crushing of tho individual under the heels of Governments 
and denying him all value as an end in himself ; the Civil tVaros, actual and sim¬ 
mering ; Hic underground movements ; the racial hatreds ; class autagonisms—do not 
all these show that the fierce career of Europe, actuated by unbridled greed and 
lust for power, has led her to the precipice, and tho catastrophic smash may occur 
any day V It is the glorification of the physical man and his physical energy to tho 
utter neglect of all basic spiritual values that has produced a condition of things in 
Europe, which fills every lover of humanity, no matter to what race or creed he 
belungs, with dread and horror of tho impending crasli. Are God and His Saints 
asleep in Euiope ? It is ray sincere prayer tliat Europe may yet learn the lesson of 
self-control and learn of the" East the saving grace of moderation, and the urgent need 
to limit and regulate worldly passions and effect a proper balance and harmony between 
all the four i'urusharatas, or objectives of life, namely, wealth and its production 
by just means and its proper distribution ; love and social enjoyment ; devotion to 
righteousness •, and freedom from bondage to worldlinoss, as having found worldliiiess 
unsatisfactojy when weighed in the internal scales of spiritual values. There can bo 
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no greater sonselosaness than unbridlod sonso-Iife, and tho Biidlias and .hiiiakas may 
not be extinguished without plunging the world in darkness. 

The Oenius of India. 

Tho wonderful thing about the Indian Renaissaneo is that with all its desire to 
the changes necessitated by the modern international, economi(; and political sti'uggle 
for ('xistence, it has striven to b(^ true to the s|)iri(ual genius of oui- race, and to 
e,ive fresh embodiment to spiritual values, both in idea and in organisations. Ovoi’ 
fifteen yeais ago tho Poet Rabindranath Tagore denounced the Iron Idea of the Stab* 
as a monster, and lie has been })reaching the pure gospel of humanity with religious 
fervour. Ilis is the region of ideas. Like Socrates he believes that virtue is know¬ 
ledge and that if you have the idea the conduct will follow, which is not, alas, 
always true. Where the Will is strong, tlie idea is efficient but where the Will, 
individual and racial, is feeble, ideas lead to pretence, profession and (dironn; hypo- 
ciisy. P>ut it is a sign of groat faith in human nature to attribute such officacyv to 
ideas. Tho only objection raised against Tagore’s plea for the substitution of a human 
state in place of nation States and Empires greedily warring against each other is 
that made by certain Westernised Japanese, who scented in it defeatism and sour 
grapes. Science has, it is claimed, annihilated space and time and conveniently 
abridged geography. If thus all the world is a neighbourhood, should not all conduct 
be actuated by World-purposes, instead of the merely racial or national ? 

It cannot be said of Mahatma Landhi that he is a defeatist. Purtheimiore his 
ideas are meant to be embodied in conduct and organisation on a large scale. In ad¬ 
vocating the simple life and economic recourse to handicrafts ; in his repudiation of 
material wealth as the only objective to bo fiursued and even glorification of poverty ; 
in his attitude of pity and love for the Depressed Classes and the backward rural 
masses •, in the righteous wrath ho directs against all inequities ; by his sublime gospel 
of non-violence and Franciscan Ahimsa ; and his reiteration that our quaiTol is not 
with Englishmen and English women, who are our brothers and sisters, thougli they 
I'ofuse to jocognise and even repudiate the relationship, but with the system of which 
they are tho unfcrtuuate or unwitting agents, as wo are the unfortunate victims ; in 
tlie pointed manner in which he has bravely drawn open attention to our defects of 
individual and racial charactm- ; and tho phu'c he lias given to truth as the major 
premise of life with which all the otluu' princijiles should b(i related as subalterns, he 
has tried to reconcile Heaven and Earth in one Divim; synthesis, in a world nsl in 
tooth and claw, here is one who sincerely believes that he can achieve his national 
obiects by inviting and not by intlicting suirenng, by drawing tears fiom the melted 
hearts of opponents and nevei lilood from their bodies, ft is a real ievolution 
that ho has ctTected, but liow dilTorent from those that are associated with that lurid 
name ! To compose diirerences, to loconcile, to heal tho wounds—this can not be 
an obsolete prescription in these days of militant class and communal antagonisms. 
Tho weak are there to bo served, not to be oppressed and exploited, and their service 
is the Lord’s service. To him God is not tho shadow of man projected on tho screen 
of otornity, human fancy’s fantastic offslioot, hut a veritable [lower that in spitii of 
our own perversities and seeming frustrations makes for righteousness, tho power to 
whom we must yield ourselves unreservedly. Tliereforo it is that the change of heart 
is the Toality to be sought for and not change of mecbaiiical institutions, tliough those 
are of value in the measure in which they are expressions of that change of lieart. 
Tho control and regulation of desires lias been a fLindarnental tenet of Indian thought 
in all its branches and forms, and loving regard for lifo as such, wdietlier liunian or 
sub-human, and this ancient spring submerged under the debris of ages has been 

reopened by the genius of Mahatma Gandhi. And all this is not an airy, fairy 

aspiration, a' thing to bo dismissed as unattainable cloud and mystic moonshine, but 
a do(;trine practical, real charged witli the potentiality of a national redemption and 
world salvation. Jjet me add that I am not concerned here with the validity of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s particular policies, but rather with the faith and spirit behind 

them, the soul that vivifies his ideals. I am sure Europe dare not neglect tliese 

lessons without imperilling her great civilisation and running the risk of disappear¬ 
ing under torrents of aerial bombs and gas. 

Outlook for Communism 

Only two countries to Europe seem to bo holding on to the middle course, avoiding 
the devil of Fascism on one side and tliodoop sea of Communism on the oilier, name¬ 
ly, France and England. To those who have been imagining that Communism will 
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raako not rajiicl stridus and prevail shortly in Europe and have been asking us to 
get Kiady llowor garlands and rosewater to weloorae conquering Communism, the 
recent happenings in Europe may come as a warning. One can’t say for certain 
when the Spanish Civil War will ultimately end and how. But it is a Green signal 
confronting the Red that the army, though drawn from the lower classes, has not 
gone over to the side of the popular Front Government, but has stood firmly for 
the Nationalist revolt against Socialism. The rapprochement between Franco and 
Russia has already cost the former the alliance of Belgium and has shaken the 
attachment of Roumania, Yugoslavia and other countries of the Little Entente. Poitu- 
gal, tor ages past a satellite of England, is now revolving round the Fascist I^owcrs. 
England is, of course, neutral, her policy being to bo neutral till the last moment. 
She looks before she leaps, and then always takes a successful leap. 

ANOLO-E(.iYl*TlA.N SETTLEMENT AND ITS MoliAL 

There is one ray of hope amidst those threatening conditions, and that is the 
manner in wliieh the Anglo-Egyptian problem has been solved witliout recourse to 
violence. This haiijiy result is due to two causes ; firstly to the united front esta- 
blishcid by the Egyptian leaders. Tlie ISidkies and Mahmuds, who had opposed aud 
fiustrated tlie efforts of the Wafd Party, founded by the great Zaglul Pasha, aud had 
kejit it out of office and legal power, at last agreed to cooperate and servo under 
Nahas Pasha, the loader of the Wafd. And secondly, Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia, 
and the general changes in the international position ol England may liave soived 
as motives for resuming negotiations in tho large and liberal spirit in which tlioy 
were originally initiated dring the last years of Zaglul Pasha’s life. (I may add that 
lor the intermediate intorriqitiou of tho peaceful progress of Egypt to nationJiood, tho 
late King of Egypt was not less responsiule than the British ' reaction.) Tho inter¬ 
national clouds that for tho moment have obscured tho power of Gi’caf Britain in 
tho Muditerraueun may have yielded this shower of liberty. But if the soil had not 
boon prepared by the Egy{)tian united front, and Egypt liad continued to be the scene 
of incorrigiblti leaders and communities wan ring against each oilier, no good would 
Jiave resulted. The lotus springs from tho slime, hut it is not slime. And Urns 
iiatiouaiisl Egy|)t values the recent Jiapjiy Treaty unmindful of tlie muddy past or 
tho eiicurastariees in which it may have sprung. 

If seems, therefore, that the Gandhian optimism that, through non-violence and 
methods oi peaceful moral pressure the Indo-British jiroblem could bo satisfaijtoriiy 
solved, may not be said to bo groundless. And such a solution is better tlian one 
arrived at as a result ot contlict, even if we were in a position to wage one success¬ 
fully. In .lanuary 1931, a few months after 1 resigned the Vice-Cliancelloi-ship ot 
tho Aiidlira University as a protest against the repressive poIi(;y of Government, 
and when ternperatui’es all round were scorching, 1 thus expressed myself on a con¬ 
tentious topic in rny address to tlie Students’ (.'onfereiice at Allahabad. 

“One woid of political faith—unpopular tiiough it may sound —and I have done. 1 
am a believer in tho British Empire, which is a Coiiirnonwealth of Nations except 
HI relation to India. If India could attain the ]jositiou of a sister commonwealth, 
tliat would be far hotter than iudepcndeiico. Graut tliat the Empire as now function¬ 
ing has been an evil to us. Still the point for consideration is, can it not bocomo a 

good y lias it not become good in respect of Canada and other Dominions ? Tliero 

is a pregnant saying in the Mahabharata which strikes tho keynote, ‘Look not too 
closely into the origins of Gods, river and heroes’. The origins are perhaps small and 

mean. But it is their present and future that determine the estimation in which 

they aro to bo held, vast historical unities that bring together different races, creeds, 
and cultures, and promote fecund intercourse, should not be lightly broken up. If wo 
are strong enough for independence wo are a fortiori strong enough for Dominion 
ytatus which combines the advantage of separation and combination. From the point 
of view of universal humanity, our cry for Indepondonce is another form of 
eommuualisra. With India as a Dominion, tho Empire will become an epoch-making 
.stage in the federation of the world. If Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s neighbouring Islamic 
nations desire to leaven this mass with their great culture, let them come in to this 
federation and enlarge its scope, variety and richness by their sublime contri¬ 
butions. We honour and respect the Idorious Islamic culture, none more so than 
myself who have earned however undeservedly the reputation of having been the 
champion of Mysore Moslems and Malabar Moplas. But we must not leave the 
greater for the smaller or break up tho known for the uncertain advantages of the 
unknown. Similarly in regard to tho idea of a Pan-Asiatic Federation. Expansion 
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of the existing British Federation or rather tlio Iiido-British Foileration that I liope 
will bo brought into existence, is a more feasible prospect than destruction and 
reconstruction in untried directions. Nor need Dominion Status call fortli less 
energy on our part than ludepcnden<‘e. To be moderate in ideal is not tlie same 
thing as being moderate in conscience*, courage or capacity for sacrifice. 1 am glad 
that the great Mahatma of India and the world has toned down Independence to the 
substance of Independence. Form often more perplexing and vexatious than 
substance. If we can get tlie substance, wo might reasonably ignore the form. 

How meicuriai some of the changi's in Indian thought have been! L(\ss than 
half a dozen years ago, with some it was the ideal of a Pan-Asiatie Federation. 
To-day, with the same {)eople, it is tlie ideal ol all the workers of the world belonging 
to all the races and religions and slates uniting to instal Communism. Nationalisms 
and Frontiers must go aed patiiotism leplaced by socialism and race by class ! 1 
suppose imitators can always start at the iiighest level achieved by otliers through 
ages of growth and laboui, and lor that very reason they probably lack, however 
sincere, objective giasj) and reality. 

In view of the recent Anglo-Kgyption Treaty of Peace and Reconciliation, and the 
fact lliafthe Mhifd has accepted Biitisli connection at least as a transitional arrange¬ 
ment, 1 do not think 1 need modify seriou-ily the passage above quoted. Taking into 
account the present day lurid hapiieniiigs in the Far East and in Europe, I wonder 
if the shelter of an Empire may not be a good thing, provided of course the sliolter 

does not impose a shadow and darkness, destructive of our national growth. Karachi’s 

air defences are being organised and peo]>le are being trained in anti-gas measures. 

The Aeroplane and Airship have brought India withm (iangorous proximity of the 

Euroiiean maolslorrn. Isolated, she will be sucked in easily. Nor can England under 
existing circumstances afford to alienate India. She will, therefore, do well to resume 
her war-dealism and give it this time full embodiment, provided India on lier part 
will compose her internal diiferencos and overcome communalisms by the nation idea 
and the nation feeling, itearts have to change in more places than one, and change 
quickly. 


Life and Tiioronx 

Graduates, I have ranged over a variety of subjects. I trust 1 liave given a living 
turn to tins address instead of the usual academic. I have put myself in the position 
of a young graduate about to enter life, thinking loudly on his problem—^'what are 
the facts and ideals that 1 have to take into consideration and how shall I determine 
my duty ?” 1 liave not laid down doctrines, prescribed policies, or made myself a 

signpost and directing linger in aridiaic pedagogic style, but have thought ideas out, 
examined facts aud issues, and left the final judgment to bo formed by you after 
giving more detailed and cogent consideration. Nor have 1 exhausted the field of 
enquiry, but only illustrated it by a few items picked hero and there. One thing I 
can tell you eiiqihatieally. Life is not idea. It is will and conduct illuminated by idea. 
In the old days philosophy with us meant not merely truths and doctrines and in¬ 
vestigations into the nature of the ultimate reality, but a mode of life as well, a yoga 
and sadhana. A (liiani or tiie Man of Iri.'^ight led life on a lovol of far higher spiri¬ 
tuality tlian the unenlightened ; witli him life and thought were inseparable like word 
and moaning. Our philosophies were woven into the fabric of society. ISo it was 
in Classical Oreece. And to-day Gandhism is not an idle philosophy but a discipline 
in real or supposed conformity with it ; aud even those that accept the philosophy 
—and all noed not—do not find it so easy to adopt the discipline. The ancient 
philosopher not merely preached but illustrated. There was no divorce between 
idea and virtue. That integral life and personality wo shall have to recapture. 
Whereas the West is reaping the direful fruits of action without spiritual objectives 
and paying the price in unrest, and tlie rebarbarisatioii duo to llie exploitation of 
weaker races, and mutual carnage, wm on the other hand have allowed introsiiection 
and beatific illusions aud lotus eatiug to stillo will and action and have become 
stagnant as a race. I am told that it is because she is the weaker sox that women 
is endowed with tlie longer and the more energetic and persuasive tongue. In the 
same way, being, I suppose a weaker race, we are likely to attach more importance 
than is warranted by facts to explanations, arguments, excuses, and appeals and 
heroics. Wo can cheat ourselves, in our own judgment of course, by explanations 
and pose as being better than what we actually are, judged by standards of truo 
efficiency ; we may perhaps even cheat Britishers by a combination of explanations 
and bluns, though they are a race who can teach cunning to the fox as well as courage 
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to tlie lion ; but we cannot cheat the Law of Karma, Wo cannot reap whore vvo have 
not sown, and we cannot escape the consequoncos of our omrnissions and commissions. 
Let ns not keep iloatin^^ in a pool of words, imagining wo are crossing the oceans. Do 
not let all our thoughts bo no more than the fitful stars that appear only in the dead 
dark of our inactivity, interesting, perhaps, but ineffective lights. Tlie future of oui‘ 
land dopimds in main measure on your elTorts, on the large oiganisod efforts of^ the 
youth of (he country, and I trust you will not fail tlie Motherland in lier need. Some 
of ns arc growing into the newtn day ; otliers relapsing into the older darkness, and 
most dwell in the twilight of make-believe, Hitting to and fro on ojipnrtunist wing. 
And wliat will yonr choice be ? If your choice is wisi; and brave, (lie future of our 
country will bo assured and we shall regain a plais^ of honour amongst (he leading 
races of (he world. I wish all of you godspoed and every success and prosperity, 
interpreted in terms of national advaneerneut. 


The Allahabad University Convocation 


The following is tlio te.xt of (he Convocation address delivered by Dewan Bahadur 
Sir T. Vrjayaraghavachariar at the Convocation of the Allahabad University held on 

the 5lh. December 1936 :— 

1 am deefily sensible of the honour conferred on me by your invitation to deliver 
the address at tliis Convocation. My acquaintance with the Univin’sity of Allahabad 
and its undergraduates and graduates started withiu a few days of my joining the 
I'uLlio Horvice Commission in 1920. 1 jiaid my first visit to the University m 
.lanuai'y, 1927 and for two weeks, I spent my time mostly witli your youugraeii. 
I enjoyed my visit exceedingly and it was joy lo repeat the visits year after year. 
To mix with*^ the keen, young minds that dwelt witlun these walls, to share their 
hopes, aspirations and onthusiams, was to realise the advantages that a i-csidential 
University could bestow on its students who could do their work in intimate and 
constant association with their follows and in close contact with their teachers. As a 
member of the Ihiblic Service Cummissioii charged with the duty ol recruiting can¬ 
didates from all the Indian Univeisitii's for tlie All India Services and for the 
services of the Ccntial (Jovernment I could appreciate the excellence of tho stan¬ 
dards of education impaited here, the discrimination with wliudi youi' degrees were 
conferred and their value maintained, and the high <l(‘gree of success which your 
alumini attained. As a graduate myself of one of the older Indian Universities 
constituted on the original Loudon model, I could appreciate the wisdom of tliose 
who wore resjionsible for the conversion of the Allahabad University from its old 
organisation into one of the unitary and residential typo. I could see for 
myself tho superiority of a system in wliich education did not stop with tho work 
in the class rooms and laboratories, in which at an ag*; when the mind is receptive 
to fresli intellectual impressions and is in tlie formative stage, the young wore 
brouglit together and lived their daily lives togeth.ug the opportunities which it 
afforded for the impact of young niiud on young mind, of thought ou thought and 
for the play of intellect outside tlie syllabuses aud tlio lectures which is as im¬ 
portant as the training in the officially directed studies. H the true aim of a 
university is to irnfilaut in eaily life those habits ot mind which should guide a 
man’s activities in later life and to create a certain attitude towards truth and the 
extension of the boundaries of knowledge, I felt that the departure whicli tlie 
Allahabad University had made was being justified. 

What I have said about the University is sufficient to indicate tlio extent of the 
obligation which tho residents of these Provinces should feel aud tho measure of the 
support which they should give to it. And what is true of Allahabad is true in 
varying measure of the otlier Univorsitios that subserve the needs of higher education in 
India. Bear with me if I enlarge on this point. There is just now a danger that by tho 
constnnt iteration tho public may be led to believe that there is sornothing radically wrong 
with the Indian Univeisities. My considered opinion is, aud this is not the first time 
I give expression lo it, that tho education given in them is uot very different from that 
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impartod at. tlio Enj^disli Univorsities on which tho.v aro modollod. Api»ly tlie usaal 
tosfs by whicli an odiicational system can bo jnd^^od. Look at tho long and brilliant 
loll of groat Indians produced by tho Indian llnivorsitios. statosmon, journalists, 
lawyers, toaidiors, judges, doctors, scientists, engineers and business men, imbhc 
men and sea’vants of the state, writers and spoakors. Or if you prefer to look at the 
mass, watch the large number of plain, undistiuguisliod people who in their own 
places (;arry on their daily work iinosteiitaliously but efficiontly ami honestly. And 
what is worthy of note if you scrutinise the lists is the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the Indians who have risen to distinction have had their education 
entirely in India and not in England or elsewhere. Wlierever the Indian University 
man has a fair li(>ld and no f<ivour, he has made a good show as compared with his 
fellows from Universities abroad. In Madras, where tho barristers have no artificial 
jiroteetiou given them by rule as against the local product, the vakil has })ractically 
driven the man from tln^ English Bar out of the field. Similarly the private practi¬ 
tioner who has had his entire medical education at the provincial colleges has more 
than held liis own against the man rocruited from medical vschools abroad. In my 
very first yirar as a member of tho J'ub!ic Service Commission, seven young men 
wiio [.died to get into the J. C. 8. by tlu^ Allahai»ad door, went to England and 
straight away got in through tho London FiXamination. A distinguished Professor of 
History at a Madras College told mo that any lad who got a first class in honours iii 
his subject in the Madras Univm’sity could pass into tho 1. C. S. without further 
study. And doubtless Professors in' other Indian Pniversitios which had kept 
up jealously their standards could tell me the same. Look also at the large number 
of Indian students who got into tlie 1. (,'• ^ i^i Loudon in free and open competition 
with tJioir Englisli bretliron. And w.hat does tlie new regulation [iroviding for nomi¬ 
nation of Englislimmi to that service for lack of a sufficient number of successful 
candidates in tlie examination, jioiiit to V 

If we pass on from tliL-^e comparatively narrow facts to the largo fields of 

national life, do not the great movements of social and moral ami political reform 

winch aro sweeping through India owe tlieir impulse and tlieir direction to tlie men 
whost' minds have cultivated and whose consciences have been awakened by the 
education they liavc roccived at our Universities ? If tho Universities had done 
iioflimg else except to juodiico tlio men and women who have given new hopes and 
aspirations, to the dim, dark millions of the uoprossod classes and who havo enlarged 
the spliei’e of the Indian AYomeii’s life, they would Lave deserved well of tho 
country. Can anybody witli experience of Indian life in the last 50 years deny that 
the largest factor in lousing the national consciousness and tho feeling of national 
se]f-resi)e(;t lias boon (he higher education carried on by tho Universities ? 

No, (Jentlemen, 1 cannot easily, be persuaded to believe that the education in oiir 
T^riivcrsity has oeen all wrong and that the system requires to bo destroyed and 

replaced by something entirely new. If the argument is that tho system requires re- 

ad|ustment to meet altered circumstances, tliat part of the machinery siiould be 
S(u-appcd, otlier parts should bo replaced and tliat new things should be added, I 
readily coucodo it. Tiie older Universities of England have had to uudorgo drastic 
changes, often forced upon them by the pressure of outside opinion against the forces 
of conservatism and prejudice. New Universities have been founded in large oontrqs 
of pofiuiatioii ill England to meet needs which the older Universities with their 
lieritage of tradition from the middle ages could not easily adapt themselves to. It is 
difficult for tho Englishman, with his time-honoured belief that education to bo good 
must bo costly, to accept any plan which involved any large inroad of the poorer 
classes outside tho traditional -‘gentlemanly'’ class into Oxford and Cambridge. And 
yet tlie poor Scotch lad educated inexpensively at the Scotch Universities lias 
not been found in any walk of life, law, business, commerce, or Government to bo 
inferior to tho more expensively educatecl Englishman. I am afraid that some of the 
criticism directed against iiighcr education in this country is based on this prejudice 
against “cheap” education imported from England and adopted by oiir “now rich”, 

It would go beyond the limits of a Convocation address to examine the directions 
ill which re-adjnstmont of our Universities is required. Some important recommen¬ 
dations were made in tho report of the Calcutta University Commission of 1917-1919. 
The more recent report of tho Committee of Inquiry into the Punjab University 
made in 1933 is even more valuable. Things aro moving fast in India both socially 
and politically and if Universities are to maintain their position in the general life 
of the country, changes in existing organisation and methods and introduction of new 
features will "be necessary. Ahiluable detailed work in this respect is being done by 
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the Inter-Uuivorsiiy Board started in 1924, particularly in the quinquennial confer¬ 
ences which it has orf^anised, 1 shall therefore be content on this occasion with 
making" a few sugp^cstions which arise out of my personal experience. 

I think the time is come when parents should consider if it is necessary that as 
a matter of course all their children should proceed from the Ili^di School to tho 
University and if some consideration of their individual aptitudes and capacity and 
of the careers to which they are destined should not influence the decision. Even 
in so wealthy a country as Enfjland, tlie proi)ortiou of boys and ^iils tliat boyond 
tho secondary staj^e to tho University is smaller than in India. Not that I wish to 
restrict the benefits of University education to tho sons and dau^j^hters of the rich. 
I am all a^^ainst slavisli imitation of the Ene:lish ])lan which used to assume thai 
Oxford and Cambrid^^e wore for the sons of the wealthy anfl of the classi's belonp:in[; 
to what wore thouglit of superior social sc'-alo. The Indian tradition lias always 
associated poverty with learning and plain living with high thinking, and to 
those of our people who are fortunately (dreurastancod and are carried away by tho 
glamour of “select” educational institutions restricted to tlie select few. I would 
point to the Scotch Universities whose alumini (‘ducafed in iioverty iiave in tho batflo 
of life proved Ihemseivcs as good as, if not heller than, their wealthier com¬ 
peers of S. Britain. But returning to India, it does seem a waste of energy, time 
and money to compel f)oys who havi^ no a|)titude for academical studies and for 
whoso entry on tlieir future careers a University degree is not a ju’O-roquisite, to go 
tlnough tlie University mill. If this is a matter for serious consideration on tlie 
]>art of jiareuts, it is correspondingdy a subject for University bodies to examine, if 
the standards of entrance to Univi'rsities should not be sncli as to insure that the 
candidate is intellectually qualified to jcofit by the education that lu^ wil! receive 
there. It is for the controlling bodic's of High Schools and foi the educational 
deiiartmcnts of tho Govornmont which have in their hands tho issue of secondary 
scliool leaving certificates to take sindi .steps as will make employers, wliefhor state 
or private, feel confident that the ediu'ation to whiidi tlu' certificates testify has been 
such as to justify the employment of tho young men in tho loss impoi'tant ]Kjsts in 
(lovornment and private oflices, and that insistence on possession of a degree my 
well bo dispensed with. 

Tho day has long gone by when technological instruction, even though of a utilita¬ 
rian character, was considered unsuitable for Universities to undeitake. It is a 
gratifying feature of Indian higln'r education that moro and more students are turning 
avay fi’om purely literary or jdiilosoiiliical c.ourst's to sciontitic one. Given sufli(‘ient 
ojiportunities and the requisite facilities for practical and laboratory work, the Indian 
student has demonstrated tho iinsoundness of the old view that the Indian mind 
was dreamy, contemplative and metaphysical and was not partiijularly fitted for the 
study of external facts. Like all such sweeping general statements, it failed to stand 
tho test of actual experionco. Prejudice driven from this position then lodged itself 
in tho proposition that while the Indian student could he a good woiker in scientific 
subjects, he was oulv an imitator, and w’as not compefeiif to take tlic initiative in 
seientifie research. lie could bo a follower but not a leader. This opinion too was 
dissipated when tho young Indian Scientist was givem opportunities of doiu^ research 
work on his own account. I am not of conrso now S{)caking of tho outstanding Indian 
scientists who have won distinction in Indian Colleges and Universities, some of them 
in countries far beyond India. Their names are household words and your own 
Province can boast of several such. What I am thinking of is the mass, and from my 
own knowledge of the largo number of Indian young men who have been employed 
nr subsidised by tho Irajierial Council of Agricultural Research, the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, the Indian Lac Cess Committee and tho Institute of Plant Indus¬ 
try, I can assert with confidence tint given opiiortunities and some independence of 
action, the Indian scientist can give as good an account of himself in original re¬ 
search work as tho man of any other country. Of course like all young workers, he has 
to be looked after by skilled senior men, but tho mistake is not infrequently com¬ 
mitted of keeping him so tightly in leading strings, tliat bis initiative is apt to be 
suppressed. With so mucli of fine human material to hand, it seems a deplorable 
waste of national resources, not to make adequate, nay liberal provision in tho shape 
of laboratories and appartus and of suitable work in whicli tho young Indians proved 
capacity for scientific investigation may bo usefully utilised. I know that the pro¬ 
vision means money, that it is far cheaper and easier to provide instruction in sub¬ 
jects such as literature, philosophy and Jaw, but it is the duty of the Universites 
and of wealthy individuals, and where their funds are insufficient or not forthcoming, 
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of tlie state to make the prjvision. No western country, except porliaps Russia, has as 
yot fully realised tho national value of scioneo. And in India, the realisation is ex¬ 
tremely iraperfeet. The future of tho world lies in scientific advance, and more so in 
India than elsewhere with a population increasing at the rate of 10,000 a day and wiili 
only three-fourths of an acre under cultivation per head for food crops. Hut till 
fluile recently neither tho people nor the state had realised tho gravity of the prob- 
The scientific dojiartments have been the Cindoralla of the l^ublic Sorvici's. 
They wore ti'oatcd as luxury departments to be given doles when funds were plenti¬ 
ful ard to bo brought under the axe when funds became scarce. It was (ho media'val 
view as regards science that prevailed. Only, in those barbarous times they used to 
I'urn scientists at the stage. AVe, of a more enlightened time, retrench tliera. This 
brings mu to tho question of research in subject in which I am more particularly 
interested, that of AgTiiuilture. It is correct to say that till tho Jiinlithgow Commis¬ 
sion’s report on Agriculture drew attention to the irni>ortauco of assot'iating the Uni¬ 
versities in the w^oik of agrieultural reseaich, that branch of activity remained a 
close preserve of govi'imraent dejiartments. Agriculture iouclics every department of 
science, physics, (dicrnistry, botany, zoology, geology, matheraaties iind metereology 
and yet re.soarch w'ork in agriculture W'as conducted in isolation from the Colleges and 
Universities wheie tho sciences wore taught. That isolation was broken in IlVdt) when 
th(' Ini[)orial Council of Agricaltural Kescareh was established. The very first gu-aiit 
made by the new body woas to the Professor of a college helonguig to these Ih’ovinces 
on a suliject of vital i'mportaneo to the growers of wheat, and I am happy to say 
that liie woih has bei'u continuously expanding, that results of imiioidunce liav(' al- 
ji'ady been obtained and (hat more are in prosjiect. In these seven yeais the policy 
of .Association of the Universities with tJio b'escarch Council has been steadily main- 
tamed. (irants have been made to Indian Univeisities totalling to an amount of 
b'upees-—for research on agricultural problems. MemU'rs of the Ibnversities sit on 
the .Advisory Hoard of tliv. Council, on the Uditoiial Hoard of its publications and on 
some of its sub-commitiecs. 

So far so good. Hut in a country so large as India, in whicli many jn'oblems of 
vita! importance to the largest industry of the country have to be solved, it seems to 
me of urgent necessity that provision should be made for every University to lake 
up ri'si'arch work suited to and ot importaru^e in its area and for the expansion of 
tb(' work in those TJniveisitie^ where research in Agriculture is already in progress. 
Tliis moans that the state will have' considerably to expand its agricultural budgets 
both under tlio central and the proviniual goveriiments. 1 know that in the very 
lecont past the Ccntiwl Government has made large grants for Agricultural Research. 
Hut if we consider the importance of Agriculturo to the very cxistance of the country 
the degree of d.epcndiuico of the provincial governments on land revenue for their 
i’''sourcos, and i^he relative amounts spent by the Govei iimeiits of Europe and America 
and of dapan on promotion of Agrimdture, tlic funds so far jirovidcd must be I’og.iid- 
('(1 as absolutely inadequate. TJie field is almost ultimited in size, tho potential wMr- 
kers. are many, hut tho money is lacking. As just au example, 1 mav mention the 
qui'stion of utilization of tho wuaste products of Agriculture, such as the husks of 
jiaddy, wheat, groundnut, areca-nut, coffet', puli), accumulations of wdiich are very largo 
ill the areas where their disposal becomes a difficult problem. It is only the other 
day that we road of tho use of ])addy husk or similar farm refuse foi- making activa¬ 
ted charcoal for use in a new process evolved at Coimbatore and perfected at Husa 
by w'hich every ryot wdio grow's sugarcane on a small scale can make for himself 
wdiite sugar with a total capital investment of lis. 24. What a wonderful field there 
is for the keen young minds at tho Universities to engage themselves in with poten¬ 
tialities of great economic benefit to the country. 

Heforo I leave (lie subject, I wish to draw the attention of our young gradnafes, 
whotiior graduates in Science or Economics or other subject to tho opportunities of 
selfless and patriotic work so abundantly open to them in tho rural areas of the 
country. Tho Universities have it in their power to implant in their students public 
spirit and zeal for tho welfare of their followmon so that wdion they pass out of 
college into tho world, they might take a full and active part in tho life of tho com¬ 
munity in which their lot is cast. In an eloquent paragraph of their report, tho 
Royal Commission on Agriculture lay stress on this aspect of University life and I 
shall only add a few words to reinforce this. The countryside is losing its brains 
to the towns. The foundation of India’s prosperity lies in the villages and it seems 
essential that this loss should now be made good as far as possible. Look at tho 
opportunities for tho young medical men, the young health worker, the young teacher 
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in tho seven liundred thousand villages in which 90 per cent of the population of 
India live. One of the unfortunate effects of the artificially high scale of salaries and 
fees paid to Government servants and the members of the learned {irofessions is to dis¬ 
courage educated young man from living tho life of tha villager. But there are hopes 
lhat the scale will be reduced in tho not distant future to one more commensurate 
with the economic position of the population and to one which they can afford; 

Doubtless there are in tho younger jiortion of my audience men and women who 
will one day servo the country in a larger spore whether as legislators or as Mem- 
fjors of Parliamentary cabinets or as administrators of jirovinces. It is an honourable 
amliition and under the new constitution there will be many more ojiportunitios for 
such service than wore open to mo when I entered the public service over 39 years 
veai'S ago. Inspite of the problem of unemj)loyment, to the solution of which a dis¬ 
tinguished citizen of these provinces has made a valuable contribution, which I trust 
^\ull soon materialise in concrete measures on the part of tho state, you live on spa¬ 
cious tim(‘S. You will have opportunities of command, of leadership and of initiating 
measures of great ])ub!ie amelioration. In my time all tliat I was ofTieially taught to 
adoj)t as the rule of my official life was a spirit of contended suhordination to Govern¬ 
ment, a lesson which 1 am afraid I learnt rather impc.rfeetly. How profound has 
heon the (dningc in tho ]mhlic hfe of India can be gauged from the ia(d that a learn¬ 
ed judge in the pait of India in which 1 then served ruled from the Bench tluit 
there e-ould ho no lawful occassion for a political speech in India. You live m better 
and lKip])ier (imos. To you I should like, if I might do so without presumptiou, to 
say a few words of counsel, Make up your mind that when you enter active life, 
veil will remove in so fai' as it may lie in your power, the one signal failure of our 
Vnivc'rsity Education. The wliolc spiiit of tliat education should liavo taught tho 
men of my gi'neration to lay aside the communal jirejudices tliat divide the country 
and jircviuit fullilmcut of our national aspirations. But we failed to learn the lesson. 
You, bj'onghl uf) in a moi’c liheral atmospliere, may be able to succeed where we havi‘ 

failed, Maki' up youi mind that you will not sell your national heritage for the 

llcshjiots of small iiersonal ambition. The activ(‘ life of the world is the greatest 
school of education, hut the race for its prizes is apt to taint tlie generous emotions 
of youth. 

If I am asked what liave been the greatest contributions to tlie art of ]iublic 
administration made by Great Britain in India, I should say that they are 

/ho jinnciplus of the independenoo of the judiciary, of tho independence and 

impaitiality of the uermaneni cuvil service, and of the independoLce of those eliarged 
willi tlie duty of auditing public accounts. It is usaally alleged of the nations 
of tlu' East tliat tlu'v are so unused to the piiiieiples of a irei- and demo- 
cratie administration that the Ministeis, when j)lae('d in j-owit exfieet a eoinjilete 
suriendiM' of judgment and a servile ol)edieiiee on the pui t of their services. It is 
for you, |)arti(;ulaily those trained in the dcjiartraent of political science, to see tliat 
undi'r piovineial autonomy the existing Britisii traditions are continued and 
streiigdhenod. 

But a I’niveisity is like a nation. It is made up a different kinds and condi- 
lioiis of men. There must bo amongst you at least some wdiose inclinations do not 
favour an active jiartieipation in public life and wdio would rather dedicate them¬ 
selves to tJie pursuit of leaning and researeli in some branch of knowledge, wlietlier 
Iiteiatur^u art, )diil()SO{)liy, history or physical and natural seienee. These arc tlie 
salt of rniversity life and provision should be made for such in any proper scheme 
of Diiiveisily organisation. These men are the heirs of tlie learning of all tho ages 
and aie its trustees for future gonerations. They have walked under Attic ISkies in 
the city of the Violet Crown, in the groves of Academe they have listened nuseeii to 
tlioso immoj tal dialogues of wliioli JMato has left us a record. They liavo in the cloistered 
halls of iSariiath, learnt the eternal varities from the lips of him wdio gave up liis palace 
home in searcdi of tliat truth which eludes ordinary mortals. Thoy have haunted 
the University of Cordova and drunk of the wisdom of the wisest and noblest of tho 
Saracen lace. Ahdur Bahmaii, the Great. They have mixed unseen with the learned 
men wliom his son, Hakim II, assembled round him with a large tolerance which 
knew no distinction of race or faith, true precursor of our own Akbar, one of the most 
illustrious names in all our history. The applause of listening senates is not for 
them to command. They are not privileged to read their history in a nation’s eyes. 
Jtut they have gazed on the tiiight countenance of Truth in tho quiet and still air 
of delightful studies. I’erhajis they have chosen the belter part. 



The Lucknow University Convocation 

Tlie followiu;^' is tlio Toxt of tlio Convocation Adtlrcss dolivinod by Sir PursZ/oSi/ff. 
Dus Thakurdas at flio fifteenth Annual Convocation of the lJuivoi-,sity of Lucknow Jield 

on the 12th December 1936. 

Mk. Cjiaxcellou, Ladies and Gexteemex, 

1. A Convocation is an important landmark in the career of the University 
students. Its imjiortanco and s(ndousn 0 ss are marked l»y certain formal ceremonies, 
accompanied by an address suitable to the occasion. It is in the lit ness of tliin^^H 
that the addresses on such occasions are usually delivered liy servants or scholars, 
who give learned discourses on some branch of knowledge. Aildressmg the rising 
generation, full of hope and enthusiasm, on the threshold of a career, the responsi¬ 
bility of the person addressing the Convocation is great. From this point of view, I 
consider that it is a privilege for any one to have an opportunity to aildress the Con¬ 
vocation of a University. Personally, I consider it to be a special privilege to have 
been asked by your University to address the Convocation, particularly because I 
cannot claim that high scholarshiji wliich is usually associated with Convocation add¬ 
resses. My natural hesitation in the matter found great relief at the suggestion of 
your Vice-Chancellor that a departure from the usual nature of such addiesses 
will be welcome. I therefore pioposo to devote myself to tho practical aspects of a 
commercial and industrial career. 

2. A commercial career is not only well-suited to most graduates of Uuivursitios 
in India, but is, indeed, necessary in their own interests and for the advancement of 
the masses generally. I liave no doubi that Commerce in India is sadly in need of 
men equipped with the training and tho culture which noianally go with Uio degrees 
of B. A.. B. Se. etc. In fact, when 1 entered the business woihi 35 years ago, I 
felt, before 1 had been many years in it, that tlie same was poorer for want of traiued 
men from the Universities, laven to-day, I am of the samo opinion, and although 
hundreds and thousands of graduates may have eiitoreil the cornmeicial world during 
the intervening tliree decades, I still feel that it can, without difhculty and with 
advantage to itself and to graduates, ab.sorb mauy more of such graduates. 

3. One of the questions which has perplexed both tho Government and tho 
leaders of the nou-oflicial world during the last low years has been what is called 
“Unemployment of the Middle Classes”. This is said "to bo most marked in Bengal, 
the U. 1’. and Madias, and 1 am sure that even Bombay, Delhi, the Punjab and tho 
C. P. are not free from this perplexing problem. One can realise that in the last 
live years, owing to oontinued world depression in trade, this problem has been fur¬ 
ther accentuated. Charges have been levelled—and 1 should not be considered to bo 
expressing an opinion here—that our University education is defective. There is no 
doubt that there is room for tho imiirovement in ihis. But I am not conceinod 
to-day with any attempt to solve tho big problem which has baflled many eminent 
personages as well as tho Government of India. What I am eotieoriied with to-day 
IS to put before you my ideas as to how tho promising young men that I see before 
me and who have just been admitted into the portals of the Univorsity of Lucknow, 
can tliink of a career in Commerce and Industry for tiieir futuio activities, under 
circumstanues which exist to-day and whicli may continue for, shall I .say, a decade 
or even more, before they are altered to anything like the ideal conditions which 

some envisage. • tr- , . 

4. Let me digress here on what a commoicial career im])lies. Viewed m the 
proper perspective, it is not a prosaic culling. Tho market place and market prices, 
in their broader sense, are groat instruments of .social control and co-ordination. 
For example, they enable the grower in one part of tho world to realise tho beiielits 
of the activities of the manufacturer in another part of the world. With the growth 
of scientific improvement and with tho progressive division of labour, tho functions 
of the man of commerce have become increasingly complex. It is tlirough tho 
medium of the middleman, again using tho word in its bioad souse, that tho farraor 
in the U. P. gets the price for his produce which is justified by world conditions. 
And it is that price, in its turn, which brings within his reach the benefits of modern 
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civilisation, c. g., bottor bousing, education for his children, medical aid, sanitation 
and wliat not. The greater the complexity of modern civilisation, the greater the 
range and number of tociinical developments, the greater the diversity of currency 
and trade relations, the greater will be the Held for skill and specialisation on the 
part of tlie man of commerce, whose function it is to see that tlie social macliine 
works and works smoothly. You need not, therefore, look upon a comm.ercial career 
as a mundane matter merely of rupees, aanuas and pies, of hard-headed moiiey-loudei s 
and stone-wall banks, but you must look upon it as an activity which has. at its root, 
the idea ot service to humanity, in its varied economic complexity. 

5. Farther there is nothing which reveals the fundamental unity of humanity, 
intoi-deiiendence of nations on one another, as commerce. The Dnitod State.s ol 
America, with all their wealth, found in 19;]2-dB, that tliey had to depend 
upon the outside world to dispose of their surplus cotton. They could not utilise 
their total production of cotton in their own country, nor could they retire surplus 
acreage from cotton cultivation and find an alternative occupation for their 
cotton farmers. Witli up-to-date transport and modern means of communication 
of thought, the world is getting smaller and its peoples are getting closer. 
No one realises tlie fundamental one-ness of mankind as the man of commerce 
docs. And tiic sooner the iiohtical leaders of nations realise this, the better. If com¬ 
mercial activities liavu been tiic cause of wars in the past, it is now time that they 
be iustrurnents of peace, 

G. Tlie increasing mechanization of human activity has been greatly, but to my miiiJ, 
not rightly, dejilored by sumo thinkers and writers on Economics as" soulless activity, 
killing the creative instinct in man and hiudciiug tlie healthy development ot his per¬ 
sonality. They contend that if this be the pihco we are paying for modern civilization, 
wo are paying too big a price. Rut there is no sucli danger in u commercial or 
industrial career. Success m it, on the contrary, calls for the full play of individua¬ 
lity, and it jirovides ample scope for development of the creative instinct and the i‘c- 
alizalion of one’s self in one’s work. To give you a very recent instance, the creative genius 
of the late V. E. Diushaw visualized the Comeut'Merger, of whicii I behove all of 
you iiave lieard, and Ins personality realised itself in striving for that crowning 
achievement of his life. You can theiefore see wliaf great scope Commerce and 
Industry provide for the creative genius of man and for servico to the community. 

7 The effoi'ts ot both economists and statesmen in all countries are directed, in 
an increasing degree, to see that llie product of thu field goes direct to the factory 

either within the country or abroad. The object of such efiorts is to minimise the 

isvpendituie loi tlie services of mtermediuries and enable (he grower to obtain the 
maximum return for his produce, in this efloil, there is pJcntv of scope lor the 
educated man to hell) both agriculture and industry while heljjiiig hiniseli, because 
the educated man can coiumaud that capacity for co-ordinatioii and organisation in 
an efficient manner, winch is necessary loi sucli desirable activities, 

8. On the same lines, there is considerable room for the educated man of com¬ 
merce in the activities which take the product of the manufactuier to thu individual 

consumer. 1 refer to the distribution and tlie retail trades, in which there is giuat 

need for imiirovemeiit and for individual service to the consumer. Whore iii India 
is the chain ol retail stores wlicre you can get, say, conect weights and unadulterated 
glioc ’r" Wliere are the hotels and restaurants where the food is cheap and wliolesome ? 

1). ISpecialisation in tlie maikcting ot goods and services is wliat commerce 
retpures, and 1 maintain that such work alone can effectively bring the educated man 
ill touch with rural life and establish an etmoblmg contact between the two. Uuder 
the present eonditious of life in India, the contact with the rural folk which doctors 
or lawyers may establish is, at best, of a professional type ; similar also arc the 
lelatious establisiied by the social worker in rural areas. Rut the contact of the man 
of commerce is moie vital because it touches directly the pocket and daily work of 
the rural population. And in view of this, the educated mau doing such commercial 
work has imlimited opportuuities for raising the level of our rural population econo¬ 
mically, and inlluencmg it socially. At a time when the problem ot iiiral uplift is 
ui the forefront and is receiving the attention both of the Government and the public, 
it is pertiueiit to realise that the adoption of the eommoreial career by University 
men is one of the most direct and effective ways of establishing normal contact witii 
the Indian village, with a view to bring about sueli uplift. 

10. Do not, tlierelore, look upon a commercial career as dull and merely sellish. 
There is plenty of room in it for seJllessness and service, for initiative and enter¬ 
prise, for adventure and even romance. These qualities cannot grow in the life of a 
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nation except by practice. Commerce enables us to learn methods of organisation, 
both on a large and small scale, the need for team work, and the capacity to under¬ 
go sustained physical and mental strain. In other words, the qualities which make 
for a successful and progressive nation can, to a largo extent, bo developed by 
adequate elforts in the commercial sphere. Commerce must, therefore, be considered 
as a desirable nation-building activity. 

IJ. Viewed in this light, lot me now refer to the equipment necessary for a 
commercial career or an industrial career. To my mind, the equipment necessary 
is siraph , but you will not misunderstand me when 1 say that, just as commonsenso 
is, on an average, said to be fairly urniommon, similarly, this simple equipment is 
not genei’ally forthcoming in plenty in tin; average candidate for this career. Integrity, 
industry, pcrsevorenco and enterprise are the four fundamental qualities necessary 
for the commercial career Other (jualities are also required, for example, tact, 
resourcefulness, personality, capacity to think for oneself, courage to shoulder^ respon¬ 
sibility at the right tune, clear thinking, a will to face facts, and, quick decision. 

Of all these, integrity is, no doubt, the most important. It may bo said that all 
these qualifications are necevssary to make for success in any career. In the com¬ 
mercial world, however, they bi^come doubly necessary if tlie person aims at making 
a mark, ever so humble. It is a trite saying, ‘Honesty is the best policy,’ but who 
would doubt that not everyone has the patience to test this homely, yet very true, 
maxim. Honesty pays in the long run, without doubt. It may be that on a few 
occasions, someone else, less scrupulous, may have a temporary advantage over the 
honest man, but eviuitually, because dishonesty does not su(;ceed continually, the 
Ijonost man must come into his own. As a merchant, I saw, from the very start of 
my career, countless instances where an unscrupulous firm had a temporary march 
over a straightforward one, but such advantage did not last long. There can be no 
doubt that, sooner or later, the honest man must come into his own. 

12. You will realiso the full implication of mv insistence ujion industry wlien 
you recall tliat Carlyle has said, “(Jenius is an Inlinito capacity to take ])ains,” and 
the famous American inventor, Edison, has defined genius as ‘‘Ninety-nine iiercent 
l)orsi»iration and one percent inspiration.” As a race, the Germans are well-known 
for their industry and thoroughness, and therefore, they have secured for themselves 
a leading place in international commerce and industries. 

13. With those qualifications, coupled with tlie comparatively broader outlook and 
the decidedly bettor capacity of tlie graduate with the correct outlook making his 
mark in the sphere of work liandled by him in tho world of business. What is 
equally indisputable is that he estahlishes his superiority over the less educated and 
more conservative person, also working in tho same field but moving in ruts which 
his predecessors followed, unmindful of the necessity of keeping in touch with what 
is being done ols iwhere because of his inability to read and understand tho requisite 
literature. A little industry in his own own work, therefore, together witli keen and 
close touch with the latest developments in tlie world at large—a thirst for which, J 
take it, every graduate develops from liis college day.s—makes sucli a graduate in tho 
commercial world a person to bo consulted and to be looked up to on various pro¬ 
blems, within a few years (d his ontering it. I am taking tho average qualifications 
of a graduate for this [uirpose, viz., of a graduate who keeps in toiudi with tlie out¬ 
side world through contemporary literature, and has the will and tho capacity to 
tliink for himself. 

14. Tho question wliich, I expect, is in tho minds of many of you at the moment 
is : Where is tlie room for tlie tliousauds of graduates who are turned out every 
year by the various Universities in the country in tlie world of coramereo and 
industry V It is a natural question, and 1 have been asked this question several 
times. My reply lias been that if there is scope for a graduate in any sphere, it is 
in the commercial and industrial splicre. There is no royal road in tins hold as 
compared with any other field of activity, but, if tho import and export trade of tho 
country is of tho order of Rs. 100 crores a year, and .if itho internal trade of tho 
country is, at a modest estimate, from 10 to 15 times that figure in a year, you may 
not find it dilficult to understand that my reply stands to reason. 

15. A dozon brilliant men like tho lato Handit Motilal Nehru in the U. P. High 
Court would only bring down the remuneration of each lawyer, whereas a dozen such 
brilliant men in tho U. P. engaged in finance, industry and commerce, would be the 
economic salvation of tho U. P. Whereas there are appreciable limits to tho work 
in Law Courts or in Oovernmout offices, there is considerable scope for expansion 
in the industrial and commercial spheres in India. The uplift of the masses and a rise 

60 
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in their standard of Iiving~an ideal for which the official world has sot its mind for the 
first time with the Viceroyalty of FI. E. Lord Linlithgow—cannot be brought about merely 
by official methods, by lawyers or by health officers and doctors. The people must have, 
first of all, the means to afford the comforts of modern civilisation, and this can be 
brought about only by the proper marketing of India’s produce and by development 
industrially of India’s many resources, her agricultural wealth, her forest wealth and 
her mineral wealth. The most pressing need at the moment is some relief to the 
pressure on land and diversion of labour (man power) to industrial pursuits. 

16. You will, therefere, realise what 1 mean when 1 say that there is groat scope 
in the commercial-ciim-industrial spheres. 

17. A common complaint against the marketing of the produce of this country 
is that the produce is not marketed in either an orderly manner or up to a reasonable 
standard of efficiency, or what I would like to call, neatness, in the marketing ])rocoss. 
Mixing of various qualities or grades is complaint one has been hearing for the last 
half a century and more. Unreliability in the quality that is being offered of sale is 
another defect. All these various defects, or, bricks of the trade’ as they have been 
been called, always react on the product and ultimately detract from the value avail¬ 
able to the producer either at home or abroad. It is hardly open to question 
that an influx of educated men able to think and act for themselves, is bound to 
result in substantial improvement. I can relate many }>orsonal instances within my 
knowledge where graduates at the head of either their own business or a department 
in mercantile houses, have brought a new and better outlook into the business that 
used to be done, otherwise perfunctorily, from father to son, and even from genera¬ 
tion to generation. 

18. The best instance of this is the primitive way in which the money-lender in 
the rural area, who is recognised to be an important factor in the rural economy of 
the country, continues to work on lines which have been open to criticism. This 
class lias, by far, the larger share in the financing of the agriculturist, and, in many 
places, is the only source of credit available to the grower. It is recognised that in 
the present development of the countryside, the monv-lender in India is an indis¬ 
pensable factor in rural economy and cannot be entirely replaced by any ether agency. 
It is also recognised that it is incorrect to argue, as appears to be the fashion, that 
the money-lender’s influence is altogether harmful. As a class, he is acknowledged to 
be shrewd and frugal with a plain standard of living in comparison with his means. 
He is also recognised to be in a bettor position to bring to liis clients help in times 
of depression, though possibly more from self-interest than from philanthropy. The 
main charge against him has been that ho exploits the illiteracy and hel|ilessnoss 
of the cultivators by manipulating his accounts and by making all sorts of unjusti¬ 
fiable exactions so as to swell the debt, accumulated mteroBt, beyond the ability of 
the borrower to repay, so that the latter ultimately finds himself in tlie position of 
a serf cultivating his land at a bare living wage for the benefit of the money-lender. 
Whether this charge is justified or not need not be examined here. What a scope 
for the average educated man, coming from rural areas, to establish himself as a 
money-lender or shroff, on correct linos r The amount of capital required by an 
individual for this purpose is comparatively small, and it cannot be said that such 
capital is beyond the means of a certain percentage of the better-olT families in the 
rural areas. What is necessary is a healthy change in the outlook and method of 
working. This may look an unattractive and unambitious sphere of activity, but if 
persisted in, it opens up enormous scope not only for an honourable calling but for 
great good to the society in that area. 

I will give you only one instance within my knowledge. Whilst on a visit to an 
urban area about eight years back, an undergraduate was brought to me by a respec¬ 
table person in that area, and I was asked if I could find employment for that under¬ 
graduate. I was told that immediate payment by way of salary was not necessary 
as the young man had some means of his own. I suggested to him the scope 
at his very door on the lines that I have just now mentioned. I further added that 
if I were in his place, I would not think of a clerical post anywhere but would start 
with his small capital as a money-lender, working on clean lines and with transparent 
honesty. I happened to see this young man a few months back after I heard that 
his business had expanded, and In fact, ho had had the largest turn-over of any 
shroff or moneylender in that particular taluqa and even beyond. I asked him 
whether he would now care to consider a iob on about Rs. 150 a month. Ho 
promptly replied saying. T am doing so well and occupy such a position in my 
area that I would not give up the career you suggested to me for any post as a 
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clerk or oven a subordinate officer.’ I need hardly say that such prospects lie 
practically at the feet of numerous level-headed and persevering young men in the 
rural and urban areas of India. I may add that this young man that I have referred 
to was, by no means, an exceptionally gifted iiorson, nor appreciably above the 
average undergraduate of any University. 

The Kosorvo Bank of India have been investigating the problem of the best 
agency through which agricultural credit can ho promoted. Undergraduates and 
graduates from rural and urban areas, with their first-hand knowledge of the norsonnel 
of each respective area needing credit, and working on approved linos, will supply 
a great need of tlie country. With such material taking to the financing of agricul¬ 
tural credit, the increasing unpopularity, not to say hatred, of the money-lending 
class amongst the masses of India, must diminish. Wliat a service it would bo to 
the country at largo ! And what a scope for a career, at once honourable and much 
respected, to our graduates ! 

10. Regarding the industrial career, what I have said before would hold good, 
fHjrhaps with more force. In fact, industries on a big scale can only bo conducted 
by men who have the broad outlook and good culture commonly associated with 
University training. With the rapid advance of science and the enormous progress 
in industrial research and technical efficiency in other countries, Indian industries 
Mill have to be manned by the best graduates of our Universities, both for the sake 
of technical knowledge and for the purposes of administrative efficiency, if our in¬ 
dustries are to survive in a highly competitive world. 

20. Regarding agriculture, until the Sugar Industry got a fillip during the last 
‘leeade, graduates in agriculture from Indian Universities deplored the fact that they 
should ever have taken a degree in agriculture, and had to adapt themselves 
to other activities. With the advent of a large number of sugar companies during 
the last decade, graduates iu agriculture were more in demand and I understand that 
an average B. Ag. has not, during the last five years, found any special difficulty in 
gidting a decent start. Of course, until the sugar companies came on the scene. B. 
Ag’s could not bo afforded by the average cultivator, and they liad only to look 
to those zamindars who combined a Mudo outlook Muth resource. Such instances 
happened lo be few, Mutli the result that B. Ag’s could only got employment on a 
norninal jiay, vuth the consequence that the best students did not care to go to 
agricultural colleges. However, now, I understand, tlie outlook lias changed for the 
butter for graduates in agriculcuro. 

21. So much for the prospects as they appear to me to he, but I must add that 
in regard to tlioso, it is equally necessary for tlio Government of India as well as the 
Local Governments, to lielp to secure a change in the mentality of the graduate. It 
is well-known that Englisli education was introduced in this country about a century 
agm in order to make available to tlie British Government an adequate supply of 
clerks. A^ memory of this origin of the educational system in this country is xept 
by the Writer’s Building at Calcutta. (Visitors to Calcutta get considerably confused 
when tlio^ have to find out the building iu which the Secretariate of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal is located. Whereas similar places m other capitals are known as the 
t^ccretariate^ in Calcutta Writer’s Building serves the purpose, with obvious significance.) 
|It is because of this origin of the system of education in India that the youugman 
jiom the University has got accustomed to the idea that his natural sphere of work 
s a Government Department or similar clerical work elsewhere. A few of the more enter¬ 
prising persons gradually took to the legal and medical professions, till both of them 
became overcrowded. In present circumstances, it is high time that the clerical 
mentality of the average graduate should bo changed into the commercial-cum- 
industrial mentality. Those who are anxiously considering the problem of uuem- 
])loymont of the eaucatod at the present moment, including the Government, should 
devise ways and means by which this desirable change iu the mentality of tho 
young man from the University can be effected and he may be encouraged to tako 
to a commercial career. In this connection, the part that Government can play is 
of great importance, inasmuch as it is possible for tho Government to do a groat 
deal, by helping in the promotion of industries which will open up farther avenues 
of employment for the educated. 

22. Is it any wonder, then, that iu the eye of tho business community in India, 
such clerk-producing education fell into dispute, and they never regarded such edu¬ 
cation as an essential equipment for their sons or for their now recruits ? As things 
have turned out, the Government of that day can be said to have rendered unconsciously 
a great disservice to India by setting such a goal to tho University men of that 
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timo. To my mind, service as a cierk should be the graduate’s last line of defence, to 
whi(;li ho may turn only under pressure of dire uoed, 

23. And by the same token, I appeal to the business community to revise their 
notions of University education and to take up more University men in their em¬ 
ploy, after the necessary preliminary training, choose their executive heads from 
among them, following the example of the great business loaders in the U. B. A. 

24. You may have realised that I have in mind the question of protection for 
Indian industries and other forms of State Aid as a partial, but urgent, solution of 
the increasing unemployment of graduates and under-graduates. There is no reason, 
to my mind, why the policy in India should in any way be different from that 
followed by other Governments that matter, either in the West or in the East, viz., 
the policy of making the country itself self-contained as far as its requirements arc 
concorned, especially where tlio' raw material is available on the spot. It has been 
the fashion to plead, on occasions of discussion of the jiolicy of protection in the 
Central Legislature, in the name of the consumer, but 1 feel that no such plea can 
cari'y conviction, as there is no sharp dividing line between producer and consumer, 
and one and the same person is, to a certain extent, both producer and^ consumer. 
Any such attitude, therefore, is bound to be looked upon with suspicion by the 
people at large. 

25. One argument which has been advanced in this connection is : Why not 
develoji agriculture ? I have not the least doubt that everyone will bo in full agree¬ 
ment with the Government in any measures that they may devise to improve the 
lot of the agriculturist in India. Ihil, to my mind, for the healthy and full develop¬ 
ment of the nation and to provide for the full devolo])meut of the creative faculties 
of its individuals, any disjiroportiunate emphasis on one pursuit to the detriment or 
neglect of others is fundamentally unsound. The aim of economic activity is not 
merely to subsist but to live a full and many-sided life. Jhof. Irving Fisher has 
gone so far as to argue that a motor car is a necessity for a city-dweller’s si»iritual 
development. I regard industry as a necessary complement to agriculture aud_ regard 
diversification of i»ursuits as indispensable to the healthy growth of the nation and 
the higher development of national character. Tlie ancient arts and crafts and hand 
industries decayed piincipally because they remained stagnant, and for some reason 
or other wliich 1 will not discuss here, did not develop on modern 
industrial lines. They wore therefore raj)idly swept out by the manufactured })ro- 
ducts of the West, where industries progressed rapiuly and are still progressing year 
by year at an increasing pace. It is most unfortunate that our artisan classes have 
been driven to tlie land for mere subsistence. The present [)iessure on laud has led 
to fragmentation of holdings, and distress in agricultural areas can only be relieved 
by diverting the excess j)opulation from the land to industrial occupations. And for 
industries to survive, they must keep pace with tlie times and develop and progress 
on modern lines. Even for agriculture, development on modem lines seems to be 
its great hope. 

20. There is one factor to remember in this connection, and that is that the best 
use of the raw materials of a country can bo made by the industries of that country, 
and that in relying on markets abroad for a country’s raw materials, that country is 
very often j)laced in a most unenviable position. One has only to quote the Jndo- 
Japanese trade discussions where, in order to dispose of India’s two million bales of 
fair and short staple cotton Government have to take cognisance of India being 
dependent on Jaiuan for her goodwill and the legislature ;have to agree to receive 
certain quantities of manufactured cotton textiles in return. 

27. 1 therefore feel that it is the duty of the Government of India to encourage 
indigenous industries which alone will materially remedy the serious problem of 
unemployment of our educated youth and which will, to a substantial extent, ensure 
a day's square meal for the teeming millions of India. 

28 In this connection, it may be interesting to note that since the fillip given 
to the sugar industry in 1932, that industry has absorbed a large number of graduates 
and undergraduates m the teclinical work involved about 2,000 scientific men, to say 
nothing of the 10,000 young men engaged in tlie administrative side. If one industry 
can do so much for the educated youths of India, it does not require many words 
from any one to say how much can be achieved in this direction by a healthy change 
in the policy of Government regarding encouragement to indigenous industries. 

29. My conclusion therefore is that in ensuring the commorcial-cum-industrial 
mentality in the educated youths of India, the Government of India and the Central 
Legislature can })lay a most important leading part. In fact, I see no solution for the 
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|irobI(3m which is facing us in India except that the raw material whicli India 
produces must be used by India to the fullest extent possible, and I have no doubt 
that if the Government of India resolve upon that policy, it would not only make 
India a stronger, more reliable, and if I may use the word, sincere partner in the 
Commonwealth of the British Kraiiire. I need hardly repeat here the warning which 
has been uttered so often in the past that a strong and contended India is a source 
of strengtli to the Erai)iro but a weak and discoiitended India can be nothing but a 
source of weakness to it. 

30. What I have indicated above may, and indeed must, take some time to 
materialise. But 1 believe that what is suggested is so modest, natural, inevitable and 
true, that it cannot be resisted very long. In the meantime, I feel that every young 
man going out of the University must rt;alise that Govenimont service or the learned 
l)rofessious alone cannot absorb even an appreciable fraction of the numbers that are 
Iteing sent out by tho Universities of India. It is, tliorefore, time for you delinitoly 
to think of the correct course and start on that without fear of set-backs or waiting 
for favours from any source. The struggle is bound to be hard and trying, but I 
see no option left to the great majority of the youth of the country hut to make 
tlii'ir way in commercial and industrial life, relying upon their o\vn equipment, 
which, as I said at the start, must be, besides industry, enterprise and perseverance : 
above all, honesty. 

31. It may be interesting to point out that tho mark made by Indians abroad 
in jilaces like South Africa, Zanziliar, East Africa, Singaporo and Adeii, has invariably 
been principally in tho commercial s|)here, A few may have made their mark in 
these countries in the legal and medical professions, but eveu they have only striven 
theie oil tho gemu’al support of the Indian commercial community in those places. 

32. In this connection, let us remember that the Hag follows the trade. Taking 
our own History, we find that tlie Britisli came to India primarily to trado, ami 
gradually, while trading, they found themselves masters of tlu^ country. And whero- 
ever the British made efforts to expand their trade, they suecoeded in establishing 
eitlier colonies or dependencies. Besides, it is now recognised beyond question that 
the one thing tliat binds together the British Empire io-day, and can effectively 
maintain the Empire, is commerce. 

33. I must not omit, at this juncture, a reference to tho two professions, which 
have, since the start of Briti.sh rule in India, boon closed to middle class Indian 
youtiis’ of culture and oducation : I have in mind tho Army and the Navy in India, 

< aroers which liapfien to bo open to Indians of this class to an almost negligible 
exteiil. In < very other country, the best youths of the country are recruited foi' 
tiie Army and Navy, and, in recent years, for the Air Force.' Owing to political 
considerations, these careers were practically not available to Indians, say, 15 years 
ago, and even to-day, the number of Indians in the superior posts in^tlie Army, 
Navy or Air Force is amazingly small. It is suspected, prejuiiico, based on political 
considerations, may be at the bottom of this. Latterly, with tho starting of tho 
“DiifFerin”, a small number of young men are being trained for the Navy, including 
merchant shipping. The progress in this direction is, however, snail’s pace, and it is 
not for rno from tliis platform to do more than make a passing reference to this 
great handicap on the youths of India. 1 must, further, observe that, should the 
Government broaden their outlook and their sympathy in this matter and appreciate 
tho advantage they are bound to bring to the respective services by recruiting 
graduates of the correct qualifications for these jiurposos, they will never regret tho 
step. In fact, the candidates trained on the ‘Dufforin’ have given a very good account 
of themselves. Young men from tho middle classes, therefore,—they need not 
necessarily be tho sons of aristrocacy—recruited for these services are bound to 
bring credit to these services by their intelligence, steadfastness and devotion to duty. 

34. To those of you who have graduated in one of the learned professions like 
Law, Medicine or Engineering, may I venture to offer a few words V When vou 
enter your professions, do not leave behind you the outlook of tho student. Lot not 
your spirit of inquiry be damped by the day-to-day pursuit of your profossions. 
There is immense scope for research in your spheres or activity, whether you be¬ 
come a lawyer or doctor or an architect. Tho knowledge that you have acquired by 
the methods of the West, has to be adapted to the conditions of the East. And in 
the teeming millions of India, there is an unexplored mine of information which 
will viold its treasure to the ardent research worker, whether in Law or in tho 
social services, in medicine or in the healing art, in architecture or the art of con- 
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Rtriiction. India neods all your activities, if you work in your professions in tho 
spirit of service and tho spirit of inquiry, 

35. Deforo concluding, I may make ono general observation which I consider 
appropriate at this juncture in tho history of our country and \vhi(;h is also ono 
which I may take tliis opportunity to make to tho promising youths that J see before 
mo. There is a widespread feeling that we in India are prone more to criticise otliers 
than to do things ourselves. It is alleged that tho critical faculty is developed 
among us raoi-e tliau the creative. Be that as it may, I ai)itoal to young men going 
out of tliis Uiiivei'sity to realise tliat they will not succeed in life in any career, if 
they accustom themselves to criticise actions of others without trying to have ex¬ 
perience of doing tilings themselves. The critical faculty is of great value if it is 
applied in conjunction with constructive effort. Yon will find that in all ailairs, 
criticism by a man who has achieved something is bound to bo considered wiili 
respect, but that by tlio amateur is bound to bo considered either 
immature or irresponsible. 1 would like to say this with all humility 
that, for a successful career, as also from tho point, of view of our national 
))rogress, it is imperative, and oven ur-gont, that tho educated youth of tho country 
ileveloj) tho habit of doing constructive work first and criticising others next. Those 
who can do constructive work will, in the light of tlieir experience, bo very sparing 
in their criticism, and tlioir criticism, therefore, will be of a helpful character and 
donhly welcome. 

30. In wishing those wlio have to-day received their degrees the best of luck, 
T am reminded of tlio gu'cai honour which lias fallen to my Jot in addressing them 
on the tbresliold of their alma mater. Whim I heard the Convocation Address after 
I lie degree was conferred on me, 1 wondered if a businessman could over asrirc to 
the liigh lioriour of addressing such a gatlioriiig. Tho very fact of your University 
having lionouii'd mo witli that privilege to-day, to a certain extent, shows that a 
(■ar(‘er in coinmci\;e is no bar to such an esteemed privilege. 

.'{7. May tliose wlio have just received degrees of the University of Jaickow, and 
are about 1o enter lifig have tlie uigc to lake to commerce and industry without fear 
or favour : let them keep before tlieir minds the examjiies of some of the self-made 
men, who liy their unaided efforts and from nothing to start vvitli, made fortunes 
in tluMr lifetime and liad the imagination and the heart to use 
tiieir wealth for tlio betterment of the country in many directions. T 
siiggi'st to them the careins of damshedji Tata, Rachhodlal Clihotalal, llaji Ismail 
Sait, Ivajendra Mookiujee, E. K. Dinshaw, Curnmhhoy Kbrahim. A.damji Uoerbhoy and 
other eminent names who have loft their maik indelibly on the sands of time. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The fullowiiig is the text of tho address delivered by the Right Honourable Sir 
Tv) HaJ/odur tyapru at the Convocation of the University of the Tunjab lield on the 

22nd. December 1936 :— 

Youk Excellency, Mu. Vice-Cii/VNCellor, L.ydies xno Gentlemen, 

It is entii'oly due to your kindness and courtesy and not to any claims that I can 
legitimately put forward to being heard on matters appertaining to University educa¬ 
tion, lliat i find myself to-day on this platform. 1 must, therefore, ask you to accept 
mv thanks. 

' T am most anxious not to indulge in any sweeping generalisations about Univer¬ 
sity Education in India, to praise our Universities in language of exaggeration or to 
denounce them as if they liad done us no good. Least of ail should I like to bo 
dogmatic about ;your University with the inner life of which it is my misfortune not 
to be intimately acquainted. 

1 desire to speak as one who himself is a product, howevor humble, of an Indian 
University and who has as a parent been responsible for tho education of his children, 
who in private life has every reason to feel grateful to his Alma Mater and also as 
one who during a fairly long association with jiublic affairs and professional life had 
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ample opportaiiitios of watchinfr the fjrowth of our national life and observing tondon- 
eios of thought and action. My whole attitude may be summed up in the two lines 
of Rabbi Ben Ezra : 

Grow old along with me ! 

The best is yet to be ! ! 

If, inspito of much that divides us from each other today, it is i)OSsiblo for India (o 
claim national unity in the largest sense of the term, an inci’casing singleness of 
jiurpose and growing devotion to common ideals of national existence, it is almost 
wliolly One to our Universities. Tho Tamilian from Madras and the Bengali from 
Bongai is today much nearer the Punjabi, than the U, P. man speaking in tlio accent 
of Lucknow, was to tlie Punjabi of 1830. Bo not also forget to give to Western 
Science its proper meed of praise. It has given us a freedom of thought and action 
without which we should be more out of place in tho twentieth conturv than wo are. 
It has brokon the chains of ancient superstition and prejudices wliolly incomfiatiblo 
with the necessary equipment for modern life. It has also released forces the full 
(dfects of which no one can yet foresee. English Literature and English History and 
AVestern Science have disturbed the still waters of India. They have given us a now 
(!onsciousnoss, now cravings, now ambitions and a new solf-rospoct. Nor let us forget 
the part which law has played in regulating our mutual relations as members of an 
organised society, and in developing new habits of thought. It has bred in ns an 
aversion to and'impatienco with arbitrary action, a burning passion for tho assertion 
of our legal rights, though not infrequently when rights are omphasisod at tho 
expense of social duties they load to consequences which a broad-minded spirit of 
tolerance—the first ossontiarof a freedom loving society—would deprecate. If those 
have been our gains on tho intellectual side, those on tho moral or emotional side 
have been no less. We expect, if wo do not always enforce, certain standards of 
conduct in our private life. We admire probity and integrity and disapprove of 
their ab.sence in ddlerent departments of life. Nothing is more remarkable or hope- 
inspiring than tho now position which woman is rajiidly acquiring in our social 
system—at any rate among those who have come under the spoil of Univorsity 
education. In educated middle class families-especially I am assured in tho Bunjab — 
the woman’s world is no longer confined to her courtyard and kitchen, tsho lias 
entered into a larger world with freedom to cultivate her mind, her tastes and her 
will. On tho emotional side we have done not a little within the last quarter of a 
century to rescue music from its evil associations in our country and in restoring it 
to its 'rightful place in our national life ; nor have we altogether ignored tho claims 
of other Fine Arts. Schools of .Vrt in Calcutta and Bombay, Lucknow and your own 
gi'(!at and ancient town have added to tho wealth of our spiritual life. All this is to 
the good, and a'l this may in the last resort bo traced to the wholesome and bene¬ 
ficent influence of our Universities. 

But there is another side to tho picture, depressing and gloomy and calling foi- 
your attention. On tho purely cultural side, I can not helj) feeling that in the case 
of the vast majority of graduates of our Universities it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that tho education which they receive during the three or four years of their 
residence at our Universities becomes a permeating factor in their lives. Excepting 
in the case of a very limited number, their knowledge is not a plant of continuous 
gi'owth, indeed it ceases to grow when they have left their academic surroundings, 
and it soon begins to wither and dry, so that it is hardly possible to claim for many 
of them the possession of anything like a sustained intellectual interest. Their lives 
become dull and drab ; there is no abiding relationship established between them and 
tliose contemporary intellectual forces of the world which move men to noble 
thoughts and great actions ; art and poetry and drama make no irresistible appeal 
to them. In short, instead of leading full and rich lives, their growth becomes 
stunted, and when it is not a case of spiritual starvation, it is one of frustration. I 
feel that this was not the case with our ancestors though tho range of their know¬ 
ledge was not so wide or varied as ours. The little they read became part and parcel 
of their lives, it gave them tastes and hobbies which saved them from boring mono¬ 
tony and gave them a capacity to enjoy with zest the pleasures of life. It is my 
belief that this was in no small measure duo to tho fact tnat tho culture of our ances¬ 
tors was not foreign to their natures, or inherited tastes, or traditions, and it fitted 
in with their surroundings. Above all the vehicle of their culture was their own 
language. 1 must not be understood to imply or suggest a protest against our being 
taught foreign languages. Indeed I fool that the more foreign languages we know 
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tho bottor will it be for the breadth of our minds, but I cannot forget that our best 
cultural work has been done and can bo only done in our own languages. If Tagore and 
Iqbal are today what they are, if they Iiavo made lasting contributions to our 
cultural wealth, if they have stimulated our thought and kindled some of those) 
higher and finer emotions which at times lift us to a higher plane, it is because tJiey 
liave sung in Deugali and Urdu. If you cannot educate a whole nation in a foreign 
language, you also cannot develop your culture in tlie language of another nation. We 
have neglected our own languages and our literatures, though the oriental side of 
your University and the liealtljy love for our own vernacular porlia})S do not expose 
you to that chaVgo as does the absence of them in some otlier provinces and Universi¬ 
ties. Anotlier reason for this ddlorence between the cultural life of our own may 
be that in certain respects they w^ere more happily circumstanced than we are. 
Theirs was not a life of stress and hurry like ours. In their case life was not such 
a heart-breaking struggle as it is in ours. 

To whichever department of life we turn, I think our young men must be })repared 
to take the risk of individual to competition. That is the spirit of the times, it manifests 
itself in tho lelations of individual. It dominates to-day the relations of one nation 
to another. Whether this should be so, or whether the higher, nobler and more 
human spirit of co-operation should inform and guide our material relations is the 
jiroblem ot the world to-day. I simjily wish to draw attention to tho hard fact that 
our lot has been east in a corapiditivo age and liowsoover much we may deplore or 
dopreeato it, we can not ignore it As individuals each in his own sphere, and as 
component parts of the nation we have to equip ourselves for tliis eom[)otition. Wi* 
liavo therefore a clear right to expect that those who are responsible for the educa¬ 
tion of our youth—tho future citizens of India—shall so regulate tlieir system of 
educatiou as to enable them to cultivate tlioso iutellectiial, socdal and moral qualities 
without which they must be submerged iu tho depths of failure and despair. A 
wide extension of knowledge is a noble ideal. I am not against it—indeed there is 
notliing that I should more like to see undertaken earnostly, zealously and continu¬ 
ously tlian a nation-wide crusade against ignorance and illiteiat^y. No nation can rise 
to greatiiess or economic prosperity unless it first conquers tho forces of daikiicss 
and ignorance. We talk in those days of cottage industries—wo quote Japan as an 
example to follow—tho cottage industries of Japan and indeed its eiitiie economic 
structure rest upon the bedrock of a widely diffused system of mass education. This 
is no less true of many other countiies. 

I do not, if ] may speak to you frankly, look upon our Universitit's as the sole 
instillment for our nation I regeneration. In tlie best of circumstances they can 
answor only a small jiart of our national needs. Tliey must liold themselves resitoii- 
sible for tho enrichment of our cultural life, tliey must act as nurseries for our 
scientists, our iirofessional men, our public servants and our public Icadei'S of tlie 
future. ]f therefore we desire our Universities to play their pait elTeetively in tho 
luiilding up of national strength, I submit we must not lie.sitato* to rescue them from 
ihat tendency to produce, or at all events to suffer that quality of deadening second- 
rateness, if not worscj which I fear must be the case wlieri mass production of 
graduates every year is supposed to be the measure of tlioir success. I tliink wo 
should not be supposed to demand too much from our Universities if wo expect them 
to give us a fare sliare of first class scientists, chemists, biologists, botanists and 
scholars in other branches of knowledge, who can raise tho level of our national life 
and help us goneraliy in building up our future. When therefore I read tho other 
day in the newspapers that Messrs. Steel Brothers Company of London had, in 
recognition of the great work done by Dr. Bhatnagar, made a very generous gift of 
money to him and that he had witli a singular sense of patriotism and self-denial 
transmitted a considorablo part of that gift to the Chomical Department of your 
University, so as to create an Industrial Research Department iu which some 
icsearch scholars could develop new processes for tho industrial utilization of Indian 
raw materials, 1 felt that your University was lucky in possessing a professor who 
was alive to his duty to the country and was not afraid of being accused of doing 
something practical for the good of the country. 

I have just spoken of the mass production of graduates. Will you permit me to 
draw your attention in particular to the “mass production of law graduates” ? I 
sliould not bo at all surprised to know that .the position iu the Punjab is as bad as 
it is in my own province or some other provinces. Tho seductive charms of law as 
a profession attract far too many of our young men who do not take long to bo 
disillusioned. It is, I fear, more easy to got into the profession than to get out of it. 
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than to got out of it. The number of appointments to which they can legitimately 
aspire is after all limited. A lawyer’s business, in Northern India at any rate, is 
supposed to bo to fight and wrangle in courts of law. There is scarcely any demand 
for ills advice bofoio tho commencement of hostilitio.s, and when they have com¬ 
menced, ho must take no risks by standing out for principles which will not pay, 
liu must do as others do, and that is how best to reconcile his self-respect and con¬ 
science with his needs. You cannot in these circumstances always expect a Iiigh 
standard of professional conduct or efficiency. It pains me more than I can tell you 
to speak thus of the profession to which I have belonged during the last forty years 
of my life and which has tieatcd me personally kindly and even generously. I am 
most anxious about its future, about its honour and about its prestige. It has in the 
past pioduced nearly everywhere in India men of the higlurst intelfectual calibre and 
the finest chaiaetei-—nuni who would liave made their mark in any counti-y. In has 
given us a number of judges uf high infell(‘(hual and moral gifts, whose work is a 
rich heiitage of ouis nor less distinguished has been tho work of many in the field 
of public atfairs. Sueli a piofession deseives, in my opinion, to bo saved 

from the fate which has oveitaken it. 1 think this can only be done by a 

thorough investigation ot the position and a careful attempt at reorganising 
it. Tins may, and probably will, involve tho overhauling of our legal 
machinery, but I do not think we can veiy much longer afford to ignore the nigeni'y 
of the pioblem. I do not think we can depend upon the inner vitality or strength 
of tile profession itself to bring about wholesome changes. A part from tire pi'ovei bial 
(’onservatism of the profession which disinclines it to any changes of its constitution, 
thei'e are important interests of a vested cliaracter at stake. And yet it seems to 
mo that neither m the public interest, nor in tho inter'est of tho profession itself 

can the piesent statu of things be allowed to eoritinuo iridelinitely. Much was 

expected at one lime from tho Bar Councils hut I am afraid they have not fulfilled 
the expectations foraned at their birth. All that, therefore, I ui-ge at present is that 
the matter should be committed to a carefully chosen Commission who should bo 
asked to r-eport on the existing position and mako recommendations for tho reorgani¬ 
sation of the prolessioii. 

Our Universities cannot altogether absolve themselves from thoir iospousihility in 
the maitei. Tliey are in India ilie factories wliere lawyers are made. They liave 
to ask themselves some plain (piestions. Is it their function simply to maintain a 
continuous supply ol new recruits to llio pi-ofossion year by yiiar, or is it their 
piopei' province and duty to trt'ai law as a source of eultuVo V Writing in tho 
eighteenth century Blackstone observed : 

“I tliiuk it ail undeniable position, that a competent knowledge of the law of that 
society in which wc live is tho pi-oper accomplishment of evei\y gentleman arid 
sciiolar ; a highly useful, I had almost said essential, jiart of a libm-al and jtolito 
education. And in this I am wari-anted by tho example of ancient Rome, where, as 
('icero informs us, the very boys were obliged to learn tho twelve tables by heart, 
as a carmen nvvv^&arium^ or indispensable lesson, to imprint on their minds an 
(larly knowledge of the laws and constitutiou of their country.” 

Writing in our own eentury, and as roeoutly as last year, Professor Jenks observed 
as follows ;— 

“Tho jmrpose of legal education is not only to teach youthful students tho elements 
of thoir studies, iJke all other education, it fails iu its task unless it stimulates a 
select few of its devotees to carry tliti torch of learniug into new lands, and to light 
tho way bofuro thoir followers. For Law, and especially English Law, is a living 
organism, ever striving to adapt itself to new conditions, always liable to be (dioked 
by survivals which have lost their use, or bafiled by problems hitherto unsuspected. 
These survivals may be explained and exercised by the study of history, in whieli 
English Law is uniquely rich ; and these firobloms may bo solved by philosophical 
study, based either ou analysis or a eomparativo study of similar problems iu other 
systems.” 

I beg you to note that in our country we liavo not got to deal only with English 
Law or Statute Law but with so many systems of law the roots of which lie in 
our history hut which goveru tho daily affairs of our life. I ask you to 
consider what after all is tho output of our lawyers in the realm of 
law as a science. Is there anything like the comparative study of law iu the country 
or any attempt at a study of the higher brauehes of law ? What is tho provision 
which our Universities make for legal education of an advanced typo V flow much 
61 
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money do tlioy spend over keejiiiif? them in a state of efficiency, providing the necces- 

sary equipment for legal education, oueouraging higher study of law and research. 
Some of these questions recently engaged the attention of a Committee in England 
aj)pointed by the then Lord Chancellor (Lord Sankey) and presided over by Lord 
Atkin. The Committee concerned itHclf wtth the * question of closer coordination 
between the work done by the Universities and professional bodies and further 
pj’ovision for advanced research in legal study. Is it too mucli to liope that the 
same spirit may inform our Univorsities and Government in tackling the question of 

logal education in India V I am told that your University has recently added one 

more yeai' to the course of legal education. Let me frankly congratulate you on tiie 
decision as a stej» in the right direction, even though for the moment you may have 
incurred some unpopularity. You are in the hapjiy position of possessing one Univer¬ 
sity. We in the United Provinces are blessed with an abundance of thorn and it 
almost looks as if the five that we iiosses can not have one mind on this 
question. 

1 am afiaid 1 have already spoken more than I need have done on University 
education. Put shortly, the view that I take is that our Universities must conti¬ 
nuously and steadily aim at higher standaids of efliciency, scliolarshi]) and scientific 
woik wliich, howsoever advanced it may be on tho tlieoihitical side, should be co- 

relatod to the economic needs of the country. If all tins needs raoro money, 1 should 

be tho last person to object to its being found by your aspiring Ministers of the 
future. Put I would enter a caveat against the notion that an early multiplication 
of graduates, for whom neither you nor any one else really cares as soon as they 
have loft your portals, is the main function of a University. 

If University education is really to do that good to our country, which is done to 
otliers, then it seems to mo to be'necessary to look to its foundations. The true 
foundation of all Univorsity education must be furnished by a sound system of schools. 
Whether having regard to our financial resources we can atford to liave anything 
like the English system of Public Bcliools, which is somewhat peculiar to England 
is a question %\’hich, for the moment, docs not seem to mo to be of any pressing 

necessity. Ihit what is to my mind necessaiy to consider is whether 

the system of education, that jirevails in our Secondary Schools, is one which 
can produce the right sort of material for our Universities. I am not thinking of 
the vast majority of those who proceed, especially from schools in small districts to 
Universities, ill-equipped and ill-prepared to receive the higher education that awaits 
them at the Universities. What should be the proper length of time for which a 
student should stay at school, at what period of his life lie should enter a University, 
liow long should lie stay at tlie Univorsity itself, are questions on winch tlie opinion 
of educational cx[)orts I’s entitled to groat weight. lint speaking as a layman, it is 
somewhat difficult lor me to holieve that a boy of 13 or 14 or 15 can derive as 
much benefit by going to a University as a boy of 17 or 18 can. I am expressing those 
views with groat reserve and only tentatively, as 1 shall soon have to apply my 
mind to these questions as Chairman of a Committee just a})pointed by the United 
Proviuoes Government. 1 am willing to be educated f y exi)trts on these questions, 
but as one, who in difforent spheres of life has to come into touch with the products 
of our schools and Universities, thcie are some iinpiessions which have been pro¬ 
duced on ray mind in recent years and I should uot liesitate to {uit thorn before you. 
If education means merely book knowledge, or the passing of periodical examination, 
then perliaps there is not much to say against oui schools, but if it means some¬ 
thing more, if it means tho unfolding of a boy’s inborn faciiltios enabling him to use 
liis mind, his eyes, his ears and his hands, as they should be used by him, then I am 
afraid I cannot feel enthusiastic about our schools. Does an average school-boy de¬ 
velop a healthy curiosity to kuow something raoro than what he finds in his book, 
does he develop powers of observation, does he develoj) any hobbies, does he acquire 
in some degree a sense of self-reliance V These are some of the questions on which, 
to put it mildly, one may be permitted to entertain doubts about the usefulness of 

our schools. It is only very recently that attention has been drawn to the need of 

providing diversified courses of instruction and trying to make school education self- 
sufficient, so that the termination of school eduction may mark a definite stage in 
the career of a boy. A system of education, which takes no note of the varying 
qualities of different students, which seeks to cast them all in the same mould, which 

makes no distinction between a boy whose aptitudes at some stage or other of his 

career mark him out for further literary or scientific education at a University and 
a boy who after receiving some general education will do better by being prepared 
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for some vocation or industry or some other career, can at best produce very mixed 
results and in ray judgment is not a suitable foundation for University education. 
Last year when I was in England and on the Continent ray experience of secondary 
schools there—I do not say it was as long and as thorough as it might have 

been—led mo to think that our system was very much out of date and required 

considerable readjustments to the altered situation in the country. It is for this reason 
that I have welcomed some of the pronouncements of tlie Central Advisory Board 
and the Resolution of the United Provinces Government on the subject. Is the two 
experts whom the Government of India have recently called from England can help 
us with ideas and practical suggestions in bringing about the necessary changes, I 
for one shall not regret the expenditure. I believe your own Department of Educa¬ 
tion is alive to the need of reforms in this direction and it may not be an extra¬ 
vagant hope that your now Ministry of Education .may deal with the problem wisely 
and courageously. 

There is no problem connected with our young men, which has come more to the 
front in recent yt^ars, than the jirohlem of unemployment. 1 have had recently to 
examine tliis problem in relation to my own jirovince. From all that I know and I 
have heard, liowevei-, I do not think that it is less acute in yoni province than any¬ 
where else— indeed one may safelv say tliat there is hardly any province in India 

where our young men are not leehng tlie pinch of it. The only silver lining in an 
oiliorwise dark and despondent atmosphere is that the [uiblic conscience 
has been roused and Governments are just beginning to feel somewhat feebly their 
responsibility in this matter. The United Provinciis Government have just issued a 
statement showing tiie action which they have taken to imiileracnt the report of the 
Unemployment Committee and I must publicly acknowledge the interest which His 
Excellency Harry Haig and my my fricnid, Sir dwala Prasad Srivastava, the 
Miuistor of Education, have been taking in the matter, ft is proposed to start there, 
among othei things, a comrneicial and industrial training colony, to establish indus¬ 
trial credit and marketing '■ompaiiies, to provide for jiractical training in agriculture 
and instruction in estate management and to encourage some subsidiary agricultural 
industries, tlovernment there liave already sanctioned the establishment of an lln- 
employmiMit Board. I sincerely iiope that this is only a beginning and that the work 
to follow may he on a much* am[»ler scale. Similarly, some statements have been 
made by tlie Government of India in the Legislative Assembly to tlie effect that they 
also are examining the entire question. I trust that the Central (iovernment may 
give a clear and dolinito lead to all the Governments in the c.ountry before it becomes 
too late. The problem, both in its incidents and some leatures, must differ from 
province to province. In your own province 1 lind that since 1932 Government have 
made grants of land to educated persons witli tho object of encouraging 
scitMitific means of agriculture and relieving unemployment to some slight extent ; 
that 24 squares, each of ajiiiroxirnately 2o acres have been granted to some of tlie educated 
unemployed ; tliat 48 grantees—all of whom were graduates—liave already been selected. 
The scheme, 1 am told, has so far proved a success and its extension is under consi¬ 
deration. Similarly, in the Department of Agriculture stress is being laid on research — 
particularly in the botanical lino—so as to utilise graduates who will carry on reseai’ch 
witli tile ultimate objoet of re^iommending to the cultivators improved types of wheat, 
cotton, sugar-cane, fodders, etc. which give higher yields than the indigenous seuds. 

1 understand that the Punjab Agricultural College, besides giving education in academic 
courses, also provides for instruction in fruit culture, fruit preservation, dairyingg 
farm management, poultry keeping, etc. and, I am assured, that it is due to this 
education that agricultural workers with some modern ideas are to be soon now-a- 
days in every iiart of the {irovinco and that interest in agricultural imorovcmorit has 
been aroused. Similarly, on tJie industrial side, I am told, that financial assistance is 
being provided for cottage and small scale industries ; that commercial and industrial 
intelligence is being organised and that technical assistance is being made available and 
the value of proper marketing is being recognised. Your Industries Department, 1 am 
told, has recently established an F^mployment Bureau for recording statistics of unem¬ 
ployment amongst all classes of graduates, products of Intermediate Colleges, second¬ 
ary, industrial and technical schools and for helping to bring together employers and 
the unemployed. All this seems to mo to be encouraging. The problem of unem¬ 
ployment, I Venture to submit, so far as tlio educated classes are concerned, can not 
be solved without reorganising our entire system of education so as to produce not 
merely men of culture but also practical-minded men who can become useful econo¬ 
mic units of the nation. Side by side with this and as an indispensable accompani- 
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ment of educational reform wo have actually to provide raoro careers for our educa¬ 
ted younf; men, to establish on modern linos cottaj^e industries, to absorb those 
possessing teclmieal, scientific and prac,tical knowledge in largo sc,ale industries and 
to open other avenues for work. While I realise the growing importance of voca¬ 
tional education and industrial training, I also feel that such education and such 
training by themselves can not solve the problem unless each province assumes res¬ 
ponsibility for developing those wealth-producing activities which alone can find em¬ 
ployment for our young men. If I may be permitted to quote from the report with 
which 1 was associated, “there can not bo one single remedy wdiioh can solve the 
question of unemployment, nor can it be solved immediately, but I think that if it is 
attacked systemetically on a well conceived plan with the rosonrees available to Go¬ 
vernment, a groat deal of relief can be given to the unemployed among the educated. 
While if Government arc prepared to spend more money on the development 

of the country, on recognising the entire system of education and on encouraging 

and fostering the true sfiirit of industrialisation, a great deal more may be done.” 
I think (lie time has come when our provimnal (h)vernments, who under the now 
(■(institution will be concerned with unemployment, should definitely recognise the 
importance and tlio urgeiujy of the problem and also the danger of j)ostponirig the 
solution on the danger of proceeding at a leisurely pace. Sue,]) stops as liave bitherlo 
been taken by Governments only touch the fringe of the problem and at times 1 
feel as if there is not that keen and close apfireciation of it wliicfii in those days wo 
are ontithid to expect and demand from Govoinment. I agree with the point of view 
that the success or_ failure of the new Governments, whicli arc to come into being 

in the provinces within the next few months, wdll be measured by tlieir ability or 

inability to face and cojie with our economic piobloms, T do not forget that we 
have got to work in tho midst of imperfect conditions and \\'itli such tools as wo 
can (;oraraand. I do not, liowover, believe in tho paralysing doctrine tliat wo can do 
nothing to relievo unemployment or c(;onomic distress generally until the dream of a 
m‘w order of society has been realised. ]t is pleasant to think of “the church of the 
futurej tho commonwealth of the future and the society of the future”, but the 
i'ssential and the immediate problem for consideration sliould be liow to bai'monise 
this tempting idea with the actual conditions of human life in our eountry. 1 may, 
therefore, indulge the hope tliat wliateyer may divide your future legislators, I hope 
they will all be united in tackling this very practi(;al prodom in a practical spirit. I 
tliink the problem is big enough in all its ramificiatious to cugagf' the atieuiion of a 
whoIe-lim(^ Minister aiuJ, in any case, I sineeredy hojie that it will not be reli'gated 
to a subordinate jiosition in tho departmental work of Goveinment, 

Thi'ie is only word of a'lvice wbieh I shall give to tho unemployi'il among onr 
young men. If tlu'y want practical results, they mas< not ali(3nate any section of 
public, opinion—at any late that section wbieh can intluonco (buosious and action. 
Tlieic aie no short cuts to its solution, nothing drarnatii; ucid be cxjiccted from 
thjvornmcnts oi tbi5 ji ihlic. I’ublic ojuuion must no doubt bt' roused, the legislatures 
and th(' tiovernrnents alike must be made to Lwl tlieir jespoiisibility in the matter 
ami we must demand steady and solid lesults rather than academic discussions of 
social and economic tlicorics which only tend to divert attention from tiie main and 
immediate issue. 

^^'hen 1 suggest or ompliasise the need for educational reforms, it is because I 
think there is far too much of wastage in our Colleges and Ibiiversities. If, as 
Professor Baiker says, the University, bkc the Cbuicb, lives by the sjiirit and for 
the cultivation of llio things of (be spirit, (ben I pray that we may allow the 
true spirit to descend onus and guide our stiqis. My protest is against tho p.soudo- 
culturc, which is neither of the East noi of tho M'est, against wrong values, false 
standard in scholarship, thought and expression. If on the other hand our Univer¬ 
sities are by the necessity of our .situation to function not merely as seed-beds of 
puri' learning and cnltiiro, but also as encjgising agencies of onr material needs and 
economic bottermcDt—as I think will be the case fni a long time to come—then I 
tliink (hoy must equip tiiem.selves to discharge both these functions efficiently. What¬ 
ever your choice, 1 am anxious (iiat (hey should aim at tJie best—and not the second 
best. I icaliso tbo difficiillies of our Univoisities—particularly financial. Five 
ago tlio total income of (he British Universities was. according to Professor Barker, 
£ 5,000,000 per annum. Nearly a half of it was paid from public funds. “Tho Sato 
itself provides 30 per cent, of tho whole : the local authorities provide a further 
10 nor cent, A little ]e.ss than a third (31 per cent.) arises from the fees paid by 
stmlents for matriculation, tution, examinations, and graduation. The remaining 23 
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l)or cont. of the income of the Universities is mainly drawn from endowments, 
donarions, and subscriptions, which amount to a little oyer 16 per cent, of the 
whole.” Our poverty forbids us to cherish hopes on this scale, we have no Lord 
Nuffield to give us out of his abundance benefactions which have covered his namij 
with fame and glory in England, but let us not forgot our own Tatas, Rash Behari 
Ohoses, Taraknath Palits, Annamalai Chetties and those large-hearted bcnofactois 
among our Princes, landed aristocrates and wealthy men to whose generosity and 
patriotism the PJenares Hindu University and the Muslim University at Aligmrh— 
and may 1 add, the Osmania University at TTydeiabad—will bear abiding testimony. 
Your Excellency and Mr. Vice-Chancellor, tlie cause of Indian Universities is not 
vet lost. Let the true spii’t inform those in whose hands lies the future of our 
rnivoi.sities ami India, witli all the limitations of its resources, will not, 1 feel hope¬ 
ful, fail our Universities. 

And now b('fore 1 resume my seat 1 must say a few words to the young men 
and women to ]-e(, 0 Lmize and celebrate wdiosc* success at the University w(^ have 
assembled hei'e to-aay. In the struggle of life that awaits yon, the good wishes of 
every one here will accompany you. The keener the struggle is, the greater will 
he the call on your resources—physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual. You 
have to live not onlv for yourselves hut also for others—foi' your families 
and for your country. In a famous passage of his Jvejiublic Plato draws a 
vivid pieture of a young man of his age. I quote it to you not as an example to 
follow, but as ouc to avoid : 

“lie lives”, says Plato, “from (lav to day indulging the appetite of the hour ; 
and sorntdimos ho is lapped in drink and strains of the llute, then he becomes a 
water-drinker, and trii's to get thin ; then he takes a turn at gymnastics ; sometimes 
idly ah'I neglecting everything, then oneo more' living the life of a jihilosopher ; often 
li(^ is busy with politics, and starts to Jiis f(»ot and says and does whatever comes 
into his head ; and, if lu. is emulous of any one wdio is a warrior, oil lie is in tliat 
diii'ction, or of men of business, once more in that llis life lias neither law nor 
Older; and this distracted existence he teiras joy and bliss and freedom; and so 
he goes on.” 

The lesson of this passage is obvious. IIo inculcates there a stcadfasitness in 
things of tlie mind, a steadfastness of gaze, a firmness in beliefs and orderliness in 
ideas. Let them he all your aim so far as your intellectual life is concerned. Do not 
go away with the impression that your education is over hjday. Your University has, 

I presume, stimulated your doi-maiit faculties, given you some tendencies and aroused 
in you a capacity to cultivate your minds and to discriminate between the gold and 
<ltoss. You have now to begin tlio process of self-odacaiion, and that is a process 
which (’an only end with one’s life. 8eek sustenance for your mind in the company 
of master miiuls of old and of today, they will bo your best friends and guides. They 
never fail you in those critical moments when there is a challenge to your faith in 
the immutable princijiles of life. Avoid the trash tliat passes for literature. Think 
for yourself, clearly and boldly, but do not jump to final conclusions and tlnm abide 
bv your conviedions. Dealing with the intelh'ctnal life of young men of liis times 
Plato says at another [ilaco, “The earth about them is loose, and tliey have no roots 
leaeiiing far into the soil. Tliey ‘liglit upon every flower’, following thoir own way¬ 
ward wills, or because the wind blows them. They cahdi opinions, as diseases are 
caught, w’heii (hoy are in tlio air.” He may bo a very ancient and unfashionable 
philosopher to quote in those days of flux and instability, nevertheless what he says 
may not be dismissed summarily as an idle platitude. The moral sido of your nature 
will be put to oven greater strain than the intellectual in your dealings witli your 
kith and kin, your friends, your enemies, your fellowmon. Do not let it bo said that 
you have in such dealings fallen below the standards of rectitude, integrity, toleration 
and fairness, which your University expects you ever to maintain. Do not forget 
that you will ho the radiating centres of influence in your society. Many of you, 1 
have no doubt, will feel the urge of serving our common country. It is a noble 
ambition to servo yonr country, to subordinate your own interests to those of our 
countrymen. 1 make ample allowance for those generous impulses, which are so 
appropriate to your years, for that impatience with things as you find them, which is 
so natural to the ardour of youth ; no one has the right to blame you for being moved 
by a burning passion for a fuller and freer life than wo possess • it is the natural 
sequence of the education that you liavo received All this will, in my opinion, be 
the creditable part of your being—but there is one thing which I will earnestly beg 
you not to forget. Remember there never was greater need in our country than 
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thuro is today of a ^'onerous spirit of toleration. If we are to develop a common 
life and achif'vo common ends, then think loss and talk less of communal ri^jhts and 
think more and more of coratnon duties. It will bo thus that you will justify your¬ 
selves and the University which is launtdiing you forth today in the larger life of 
the country. Face the world with confidence, in a spirit of high resolve and noble 
piir])ose and with the faith tliat the best is yet to be. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is tlic text of the address delivered by Nawab Zidqadr Jumf 
Bahadur at tlie Convocation of the Osmania University hold in 1345 FaUi (1936) : 

Yocr Excellency, Fellows and Graduates, 

Sir Sliali Muhammad Sulaiman, Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court, was 
select(‘d to address the Convocation of the Osmania University this year. It is hardly 
necessary to dilate on the advantages of inviting men of learning and culture from 
outside. A great author figuratively dtiscribes the mooting of intellectual people as 
the friction of stones that produces tire. In the case of the Osmania University, 
wliich, by adopting a vernacular of the country as its medium, has carved a new 
path in the realm of Univeisity Education in India, it is particularly desirable that 
outside educationists should ins)»ect it and give us the benefit of their views and 
ciitical oliservations. It was on (jonsiderations like these tiiat His Exalted Highness 
graciously apjiroved of the selection of Sir Shah Muhamraud, who was, however, pre¬ 
vented from accepting our invitation this year owing to important engagements at 
Jiorne, and as there w'as little time left to sele('t some other distinguished gentleman 
especially an outsider, it fell to me, in compliance wdth orders, to take Sir Shall 
Muliammad's place on this occasion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, as the problem of higher education wore aspects of a poli¬ 
tical nature iu India some thirty years ago, so under clianged circumstances of to-day 
it apjiears to ho fast assimilating the characteristic feature of Political Economy. The 
Convocation addiess of tlu' last Lnv years arc full of discussions of an e(;onomic 
nature, and comments on the material bonetits ane economic results of University 
education pi-ominently dominate a number of these learned discourses. It is obvious 
that no educational institution can remain unmoved or unaffinUtd bv the prevailing 
('(uiditioiis of society around it, but to attribute functions of an employment ageLcy 
to our colleges, or to judge the suceess of education on tlio material tiasis of its pro- 
lit-p]educing potentialiiy. would hardly be in consonance with the nobler aims and 
ideals of instruction. And, before w^e become nervous at the reports of increase in 
the number of our ‘"educated unemployed,'’ it wdll be ot advantage to corn[)are the 
prc'grcss of our higher education wdth that made by some other nations of to-day. 
Even in Ihitish India, the latest statistics show the number of students in Arts 
( ulleges alone to be more than 75,000. If the period for higher education 
he taken to be fiom 15 to 25 years of age, then out of a total population 
of about 53 million persons of University age, nearly 13 per each ten thousand 
are liaving })urely liberal education in these British provinces of India. In 
( ontrast to tliis tliu total number of students in the Nizam College and the Osmania 
Luiversity Colleges throughout 11 E. II. the Nizam’s Dominions was till last year 
no more than 1612. This means that out of a population of nearly 3 million persons 
of Idiivi'ieity age 2,998,000 remain out of its portals, and about G, in 10,000, or 
only a single soul among every 2,000 young persons of the State, enjoy the privilege 
of iiaving liis or her name registered on the rolls. 

Turning to some other countries whose educational progress must servo as an 
exaraj>lo and incentive to our own endeavours, we find that in Britain, leaving aside 
the numerous (dass of professional students more than 54,000 scholars wore attend¬ 
ing Arts (’olleges ; and from these figures an average may be worked out to show 
that the number was pi’oi»ortionateIy 11 times greater than that obtaining in India. 
The latest available reports of our own AHiatic neighbour, Japan, reveal the number 
of students in the University stage as more than 130,000, although the total popula- 
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tion is less than one fifth of ours in India. While studyin^^ those 
self-eloquent statistics, it is important to remember that the two countries, 
whose example is cited above, are hi^^hly industrialised and a very lart>(5 
proportion of their young people after completing the course of secondary education 
are attracted by commercial and technical Colleges, while many others join big firms 

and factories to begin careers of immense possibilities for their future i-o'iown and 

prosperity. Moeover, tlie standard of their secondary education is so high, the 

means of irnpartirng useful knowledge so multifarious, and the general {lopulace so 

advanced intellectually that even those who forgo the attainment of higher education 
hav' better chances, in comparison with graduates of our Indian Universities, 
to enjoy the real advantages of knowledge and develop a capacity to mould life 
according to those noble ideals which are marks of man's greatness and evidence 
ot a cultured mind. 

Indies and Gentlemen, I liave no desire to discuss hero the defects of the Educa¬ 
tional system jircvailing in India ; nor will 1 suggest possible remedies for these 
defects. Twelve Volumes of a Sadler Commission IfejHiit aro ncoded to do full 

justice to this subject, liut our educated country men haidly need to l»e told 

that the original, if not the main, object of this system, inaugurated by 

the Britisli to teacli their language and Western Aits and Sciences u> 
Indians—was to lueparo reciuits for Government Departments ami Services, 

and it is hardly surprising that it proved an adequate means of that moial 

lehnemeut aud intellectual advancement which we are used to associate with learn¬ 
ing. With respect to the social conditions of India aud Jier actual needs it has b'-cn 
a grotesquely exotic system, aud to make it really efl'cctive and useful not only 
partial reforms but most radical changes will have to be carried out. Our tliouglit- 
tul educatiouists are now* alive, I trust, to these exigencies of the educational 
situation, and with the coming of now reforms, will shortly acquire ncciissary 
authority to alter the whole educational system in accord with the requirements of 
our society and also with tho higher and luimanising purposes of a liberal education. 

But on this occasion, when I have boon honoured by being given the opportunity 
of addressing our intelligentsia and men of learning, J may venture to [jresent a 
thesis striking a line of thoufjht Nvhich is somewhat different from a discussion of 
the well-known causes to winch are attributed the prevailing illiteracy ami ignorance 
in India. In comparing the educational statistics of our country with those of 

Britain aud Japan, aud in briefly rcferi’iig to the defects of our existing system of 
education, I simply desired to recall that in contiast with other civilized countiii's 
India is not only disgracefully, hopelessly backward in the race of University edu¬ 
cation, but that owing to the gross iguorauce aud degradation of our masses wc 
cannot expect even to benefit fully fiorn wliat little higher education \ve rccoivo. To 
feel cmbairassmout at the increase of India’s University scholars may therefore bo 
regarded to bo as iriatioiial as to show anxiety on seeing a baby’s first attempts to 
crawl. But tlie most powerful ploa, winch ought in my opinion to be enough to 
change our doubts aud misgivings to willing, strenuous efforts, is the feeling tliat 
after groping for ages in darkness and ignorance our country has at last recently 
entered upon an epoch of renaissance and revival of learning, and it is the solemn 
duty of every jiatriot as well as every lover of humanity to devote all his energy in 
helping forward this grout aud comprehensive movement. It was a unique coin- 
cideuco in history, providing many aspects of absoi biiig interest, that almost exactly 
at a time when the inundations of the Wiiito Huns were wrecking the civilization of 
Ancient India, the Goths, tho Vandals and Alemans succeeded in shattering the 
Western Roman Empire and the ancient civilization of 8outhcrn Eurojio. 
Historians regard 467 A. D, to be the year which saw tho end of Gupta 

Dynasty in North India. Eight years later the so-called successor of (U‘sar and 

Augustus formally abdicated and the sovereignty of Westarn Europe passed into tho 
liands of those barbarians who had been trying their rude slings and battle-arms at 
the Roman fortresses for the previous two centuries. In other words, the termina¬ 
tion of the Brahmanic period m India with its arts and letters synchronised with tho 
collapse of ancient Romo and its Hellenistic culturo under similar circumstances ; 
and countries which are now pioneers in human progress were submerged in darkness 
and barbarism for nearly one thousand years. One of the most vital stimuli which 
resuscitated the West from its intellectual torpor was the clash which occurred in the 
form of the Crusades and the contact with the East that was made possible by tlie 
establishment of an Arab Caliphate in Andalusia. Moreover, the occupation of Cons¬ 
tantinople by the Turks led to the migration of a number of learned clerics into Western 
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Europo and gioatly hulped the fjiowth of those fateful movements wliicli are now 
known as the Kenaissanee and Jieformation. 

This age of darkness in Europe runs parallel in time with the advance of Semetie 
civilization in Asia, winch thrivod in full vigour and splendour from the 7th to the 
13th century over an area larger than Europe, although its penetration into India was 
indirect and limited to the Indo-Cangetic plains. Further East the period eorres- 
ponds with the dynasties of Tang and Kin, under whose ])atronage Chinese arts and 
iituraturo are said to have reached their zenith. 

But suddenly there overtook Asia a violent storm similar to the one that a thousand 
yeais previously had blown out the glories of Southern Eurojie and Northern India. 
This refers to the ravaging inroads of the Chengezite hordes and the lurious cam¬ 
paigns of Timurlane—which spread general ruin from Delhi to Damascus. With the 
lueak-up ot the Caliphate of Baghdad numerous centres of Arab arts and sciences 
were totally destroyed and this magnificent civilization of the Middle Ages hiially 
collapsed. 

Meanwhile a stream of this terrible innundatiori overran China and thoroughly 
laid waste countless towns of that rich and po]»ulous Empire. According to a relia- 
able (dirouicler it was the boast ot the Mongol invaders that mow horsemen may 
lido without stumbling over the sites where those towns stood’ ! 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I fear this long dissertation may have taxed your jiatieiicc, 
but by brielly recapitulalitig these boldly inscribed events of world history 1 only 
wish to impress upon your minds the most powerful historical cause of the backward¬ 
ness ot the East in the held ol education and other accompaniments of culture. It 
IS true that the luxurious and idle life of successive generations resulted m inevit¬ 
able moral and intellectual decay among the hereditary monarchs and potenlates 
whom the Mongols overthrew, and the new ^states and Empires sot ii[) hy those 
barbarous conquerors woro certainly endowed with fresh vigour and energ^u Tho 
Mongols wei'o distinguislied for their martial qualities and stern chivali-y ; they 
gradually settled down in Muslim countries and adopted Islam as their religion*; 
while ill Chiua they took to Chinese laws and arts of civilization. But although they 
could follow and learn quite well, tlioy had little capacity to teach aud advance, and 
it must be admitted that they were unable to rocoiistruct the imposing mansion', ot 
alls and culture which they had so ruthle.ssly demolished. We see the most suceess- 
ful ty])o of their government in India, where the Timunds ruled with great pomp 
aud spleinlour for nearly two eentuiies aud left unique monuments of tJieir artistic 
taste aud unsurpassed enterprise. Tho Mogul culture cf India was raoie oi- less 
cuuliiied to the pi nicely aristocracy of the country and mflueiicud die general popu¬ 
lation hut little. M reover, so far as learuiug was conceiued, the Mullas uuU [‘anOits 
oI Mediicval India weie coiiteiit to U^ach their traditional elashics, and, even in days 
ol generous jiatrouage and [irosperity, no additions api»ear to iiave been made to Ube 
time-lionourod curiicula which remained the standard of erudition, and mainly con¬ 
sisted of works on religion, grammar and canonical law, while tlic Drahmins managed 
to coniine this limited type of education to their own religious order. With the 
weakening of the eeiitial government the disruptive elements caused such upht‘aval 
throughout the country, aud tho incursions of trans-fronticr Afgaug so thoroughly 
j'avagod it, that all vestiges of this transient glory were lost, and many provinces ot 
India fell into that wlni]])ool of anarchy and lawlessness which makes the cultiva¬ 
tion of ai'ts and sciences aud pursuits of civilized life impossible. 

To sum up the loug tale of history, it will bo liardly wrong to deduce from a 
study of the annals of Asia the theory tliat with the sack of Baghdad (TJob A. D.) 
and the conquest of China by Ugtai Khan, began an epoch of intelloctual deterioiation 
and nearly six eeutnries ot stagnation and ignorance throughout tlio eoiintries of tho 
East. In the case of India these dark ages may bo extended further back auothcr 
thousaud yeai’s so that wo may bo better enabled to understand the historical causes 
of tins dreadful barbarism everywhere arouud us, whicli plunged the vast population 
of our no less than 3(X) million countrymen living in this sub-continent into supersti- 
iion and complete illiteracy for so many generations. It is fervently to be hoped 
aud fortunately likely that a true appreciation of the evil may excite emotions of 
pity aud patriotism and spur us to do something towards its eradication. 

Ladies aud Gentlemen—Whatever political and material losses Asia may have 
suffered from tho dominance of Europe, there can be no doubt that it was mainly 
contact with Western activity which brought about the end of mental stagnation in 
Asia, and during the later half of the 19tb century her peoples stepped into a new 
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Ago with respect to the revival of learning may very well bo termed the Renaissance 
of the East. 

As Sun is Sun whether it shines in the Ea.st or in the West, so IvuowIo<lgo is 
Knowledge whether it emanates from (^hina or from Oormany : 

Yet owing to that chronic ignorance which pervaded Asia for centuries, poojdo in 
this country for a long time opposed the acquisition of Whistern letters and sciences. 
The !)eliofs and manners of the Westerners that happoutid to be ditrerent from our 
own were regarded as essential api)eudages to their education, although European 
costume or food liad not the slightest bearing on the laws of Thysics or Olmrnistry 
whicli Europe discovered nor had the Ten Commandments of the (losjiel any part 
whatsoever in the manufacture of steam-engines or plants of electricity. Rut Time’s 
logic has already dispelled these baseless douhts and prejudices. There is no question 
now whether we should impart AVestern education or not, but the real task befoie 
us is what means and methods we must ado])t to spread and popularises those modern 
arts and sciences, so that our countrymen may have the berudit of higher education 
in as larg(‘ number as jiossible. Hyderabad is iiroud to have scored another advance 
in this great effort, by undertaking to teach European sciences through the medium 
of a vernacular, and has succeeded in establishing a unique institution for this 
imrpose which hears the jiroud name of the Osraania University. The world of 
culture must also be well aware that this great aidiievemmit is entirely due to the 
g;racious generosity of our illustrious and august master His Exalted llighnoss tlie 
Nizam Asaf Jah VII, whose nunarkahle patronage of learning must remain a land¬ 
mark in the history of Asia’s revival for many generations to come. 

fiadies and Gentlemen—The construction of now buildings and hostels of tlie 
Osmania Univorsity and, what is more important, the delegation of its administration 
to sueh a distinguished and experienced educationist as Dr. A. H. Mackenzie, must 
inspire renewed confidence in its future progress and solidarity. It is, however, 
obvious that its real success depends on the esteem which the coins stamped in its 
mint will command in tlie open market. This is the reason why so many earnest 
expectations are attached to its able offspring, of wliom a fresh batch after having 
graduated is now going out of the University. Wo are indeed anxious to see tiieir 
Univorsity learning reflected in their everyday life, in their refined manners and 
exemplary conduct, without which no career can bo truly termed liappy or successful. 
Owing to the limited scope of my address I have had to omit the usual counsels of 
a general character, but while tendering ray hearty congratulations on our now 
Uradnatos’ attainment of various degrees and bidding them faiewoll on their leaving 
the University, I could not help reminding them that with their success at the 
examinations tlie University corafileted its task ; tlie teachers have iierformed tlieir 
duty. Graduates, it now rests entirely with you to achievo the noble jmrposo winch 
University education has taught you and to realise the aspirations of renown and 
greatnoss which cnlightonmont has lit in your hearts. If you serve your country 
and your people with love and unselfish sincerity, you will surely gain their esteem 
and leadoirthip. If yuu abide by lionost contentment and truth in the mental storms 
of temptation and desire for selfish profit and immediate gain, then lionoui and riches 
are bound to come to yon running, and you will he awarded perhaps more tiiaii you 
deserve or demand. Rut the most important quality which you will need for a 
successful career, is tJiat com[)Iote devotion to your particular avocation and sustaine<l 
labour which possess the miraculous power of raising lowest Ixiginuings to the most 
exalted ends. It is tiio least misfortune of India mat hard work is doiio hero only 
by those indigent people wlio liavo to toil for their daily broad and aie absolutely 
devoid of culture, having no idea of man’s higher aecomplishmouts or as[)irations. 
On the other liand our bettor-class people regard a life of oaso and idleness as a distinct 
mark of aristocracy and high status. 1 trust you Oraduatos of tho Osmania Univer¬ 
sity will treat such degrading motions with contempt, and that a passionate dcsii-e 
to acquire more and more meritorious qualities and to rise still higher will keep you 
busy in constant endeavour and perpetual search for that which our pooi-philosopiior, 
Iqbal, incites in these inspiring words : 

And now, Ladies and Ooutlemon, I conclude my speech with sincere prayer for 
the long life and increasing prosperity of my august Master and his family, in whndi 
let us all join. Amen. 


C2 



The All India Educational Conference 

12th. SeBsion—Gwalior—27lh. December 1936 

Maharaja Gwalior's opening Address 

The twolftli session of tlio All-India Educational Conforonco was liold at (Jwalior 
on iho 27th. Dccamber 1936. In the coarse of his speech in opening the conforonco 
11. 11. the Maharaja of Gwalior observed : 

In tliO invitation to tliis Conference 1 see an encouraging sign of activity in tho 
Education Department of my State, indicating as it dous, that it is alive to the 
advantages to bo gained from exclianging exporioiices and from coming in touch 
with fresh and living ideas. Though modern moans of communication have to a 
great extent diminished distances in time and space, nothing can be an adequate 
substitute for actual personal contact with tho educationists. And tliat is one of the 
ways in which a Conference like this is of special benelit to the persons belonging 
to tljo locality. For this reason those concerned with education in Gwalioi will ever 
be grateful to tho Federation for the innumerable advantages tliey will secure from 
this Conference. 

You would be riglit in expecting something worth noting in an educational system 
working independently in an individual state. It is true we could have done much 
on our own in those spheres of educational activity not directly inter-related with 
vaster organisations outside the State. Branches of liiglior education which come 
under the direct supervision of the University must necessarily depend for their 
progress chiefly on tho movement initiated at the top. But there are many other 
se(!tions that need not wait upon outside initiative. Frimary education, Vocational 
training, Women’s education are a few that come to one’s mind. These could have 
boon developed by our educational authorities on their own initiative. My revered 
father, witli a foresight that ever kept his ideas in advance of his times, did actually 
provide the frame-work for most of these branches of education, though unfortun¬ 
ately he did not live long enough to see the details lilled in. During tho time 
that has passed since his lamented death, you would naturally tx]>ect a large amount 
of })ractical progress to have been made in this sphere. But though the frame-work 
is still there, embracing within it institutions whose activities extend from provision 
for the education of tho aristocracy to meeting tho requirements ol small Mufidars, 
and from conducting girls’ schools to the management ^ of technical institutions, wo 
have to admit with regret wo have done nothing appreciable to develop that frame¬ 
work into a graceful living home. 

During the last twelve years our educational budget gradually increased to nearly 
double its original size. But there is not a proportional increase in the out-nut. 
The same question may be facing you in your own provinces and you must all bo 
aware of the fact that results alone will encourage either the Government or tho 
people to spend greater amounts on education, which by its nature demands imme¬ 
diate expenditure for results which will come out in an anprociablo form only at a 
distant future. I am sure your advice will be exceedingly valuable to our autho¬ 
rities in their efforts to get the best out of every {)ie spent. 

One drawback I notice about higher education is that it makes almost impossible 
for the young graduate to make a good start in life. He finds it very difficult to 
shake off the rosy picture of an honourable position with a comfortable income that 
greeted graduates of long ago and is now only a delusion and a snare. He finds it 
a bitter experience to start on tho lowest rung of tho ladder and to be beaten by 
liis more ambitious but less impatient and less educated competitors. Tho problem 
of how to cure my own and tho coming generations of this mentality is one which 
demands immediate attention. 

There is no doubt that the blame for the mentality cannot be whololy laid at tho 
door of tho young man who suffers as the result of it. Our educational system 
must be hold responsible for the larger share of it. Again, it must be stated that 
there is nothing intrinsically wrong with the system itself, The present .system was 
devised with a view to satisfying a definite demand, and to some extent it has 
admirably served its purpose. 
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But you will a^roo with mo, Gontlemen, we cannot afford to allow this thins to 
so on lor ovor. It is liigh timo now to revise our system and to make it more 
suitable to Indian life and conditions, instead of a second-rate copy of the West. I 
cannot presume to speak on the technical details of bringing about this result. I 
can only lay before you the results w'o want, and that is all a non-educationist can 
do. It is not very difficult by means of statistics to foresee liow many persons can 
bo absorbed in the higher government services, or as pleaders, doctors or professors. 
If there is a rush on the paths loading to these professions, it is the duty ef the 
elders to institute a selective ])rocess at an early stage, to avoid the pitiable sight of 
failures and ruined lives. For the unemployed graduate does not suffer alone. His 
failure involves the waste of money and energy spent on him during all the timo ho 
was being led to his hopeless destination. The stages in the course of education 
must be so arranged that for those who have nothing to gain by following them to 
the end it must be possible to start life at an early stage with some definite educa¬ 
tional achievement to their credit. 

A problem that does not lie strictly within the province of educational exports, 
but which is none the less a problem for the educationists, is the one of the depre¬ 
ssing mass of illiteracy. This is the most serious obstacle that stands in the way 
of every effort at inogross as it makes it impossible for you to attract the attention 
of the masses without whom you cannot take a single step forward. The greatest 
effort is necessary to remove this dead weight of mass illiteracy. A method has to 
bo devised by which every pie that is spent at present will give us much more 

output and by whi(di sirap'ie literacy, though not education, can be spread among the 

adults with the greatest rapidity. 

Then there is the problem how to improve the religious and ethical value of 

education. In ancient times religious and ethical ideas formed the most important 

part of the educational course, whether of the student of the Vedas who learnt them 
from Sanskrit books or of the apprentice to the artisan who absorbed them from his 
master and fi'om the craft to wliich ho belonged. The religious and moral background 
enable the young man to face the vicissitudes of the life with courage and calm. In 
the j)resent system, our educational institutions refuse to share any responsibility for 
the moral and spiritual progress of the student. I know in the heterogeneous creeds 
and communities of India, there are great difficulties in the way of devising a system 
of religious training that would be appreciated by all. But this difficulty sliould not 
prove insuperable in the face of concentrated effort of keen and learned education- 
isls working with a will to overcome it. 

The selection of the proper persons to work as teachers is also in ray view a 
pr()>)lcm in itself. Other departments can afford to staff their services with persons 
in whom Iht'y may find nothing more than average health and intolligonce, but the 
rLMjuirments of a teaclier are much more varied and far more important. If you see 
some of the teachers in primary schools you will not bo able to susjiect that they 

are teachers unless you are told so. On the other liand you cannot expect a high 

standard of life or honour in a person whom you ask to live on 10 or 12 Kupoos a 
month. I very much doubt if the cultural distance that se[)arates professors from 
primary school teachers is really proportionate to tho difference in thuir salaries. 
In any case, with all theories and discussions, in tho personality and ability of tho 

toaelier that will ultimately decide the success or failure of an educational sehorno 

and 0110 of tho most eryiug needs of the time, in my opinion, is how to secure the 
best men for our schools aud how to train enough of thorn for the all-important 
work they Iiavo to do. 

Every problem must first be dealt with locally in all its details, aud this can best 
be done at its roots, that is, tho placo where the problem first makes its appearance. 
Only then can the representatives of different localities usefully meet one another to 
hold discussion and uxchango views with authority and confidence ; only then will 
the purpose of conferences like tlio present one be adequately served, 1 believe the 
constitution of the Federation makes ample provision for this. Tho real work of tho 
Conforonco is to bo carried on all the year round through tho centralising and dis¬ 
seminating medium of the Federation, the Conference only meeting to sum up tho 
activities and efforts of its constituents during the year, so as to organise them and 
make them a part of tho experience of every one of them. 

The Welcome Address 

Rao Bahadur L.B. Mulyc^ Chairman of the Reception Committee then welcomed 
the delegates. In the course of his speech Mr. Mulye said:— 
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Tho modorn idoa that public instruction is a ^^ovornmontal function and calls for 
a rc^uilar State oiganisation was late in ponotratinfi: Gwalior. Prior to the year 1863, 
therefore, barring' a few indigenous Shalas or Maktabs, this State had no educational 
institutions of the typo that exist to-day. The first scheme of public instruction 
di-awn up in that year by the late Sir Michael Pilose and adojitod by the present 
Maharaja’s grandfather, was so modest that it involved an initial cost of about 
Ks. d,0()() for buildings and a recurring annual expenditure of Rs. 2C,000. It was 
entirely due to the late Maharaja’s dynamic personality and in the inspiration of the 
late Principals, Dhekne and Pran Nath, that notwithstanding fierce opposition, female 
education was introduced in the State ; and the first girls’ school was opened in 
Ujjain in danuary of 1880 and later in Gwalior in November of the same year. 
There has been rapid and remarkable progress during the last 11 years of the recent 
minority rule with the result that the State is spending to-day about Rs. 15 lakhs 
on education and contains over 1,400 educational institutions of all denominations 
inclusive of one degree College, one Inter College, 10 high schools, about 100 middle 
schools, 12 special schools, and 1.300 primary schools, with a little over 77,000 
scholars in the aggi'ogafo. 

The State is maintaining a number of important special institutions, such as the 
Scindia School, the Brahmacharyashram. the Sardars’ Daughters’ iS(diool, the Madhav 
T\Iusic College, the Ayurvedic- School, the Sanskrit College and the Vedic School, the 
Centi*al Technical Institute and the Textile Institute of Chauderi, the Reformatory 
Schools for reclamation of wild tribes, the Ccnti’al Libi’ary and the iVachin Grantha 
Sangrahalaya, the system of patronage to authors and," last but not the least, the 
iirstitution called the “Gorkhi Ashrit Sabha” for the supjrort of Pandits versed in the 
different branches of Sanskrit learning. 

Every educational system rests on and follows the social order and needs of the 
community concerned. Modern conditions have disturbed our ancient social order and 
il('stroy(‘dJho old institutions of the joint family and the her’editary professions, 
lu^cessitafing roadjustmeut of society on a new basis. Moreover, modern civili/atiori 
with its wonderful mechanical invoutioiis has pi-ofoundly disturbed ecouornie values 
and created undreamt of leisure or unemidoyment which, if not properly tackled in 
time, threatens to overwhelm and destr*oy that very civilisation. All problems affoc- 
tirig man, whether educational, social, economic or political, arc inevitably inter-related. 
We have ilirtod too long with policy of drift ; and it is high time that the best 
brains in the country combined and arrested it by a thorough overhaul and re¬ 
orientation. 

EdiKsatiori is saiil to bo the panacea for all human ills. And yet looking around 
us and surve.viug the results of the educational svstem which has prevailed in the 
countI'v for nearly a hundred years, we are set tliinking and asking, ‘'whithor edu¬ 
cation V” Barring rare exceidions, to one and all, education is only a means to an 
end and not an end in itself. The end is that every boy, when grown uj), should have 
been fitted by flic education imparted to him to earn a decent living and to turn out 
a good citizen and useful ’member of society. We find, however, that in the largo 
majority of eases this end is far from being attained. If a minimum standard of 
general ('dueation is made universal and, after its completion, if there is a pai’ting 
of the ways along separate courses, each loading to a separate goal and terminating 
in a separate examiiation and if at the point of bifurcation, there is a careful and 
strict selection of students for the rcsjrective courses, the jrresent phenomenon of 
more failur es than successes will give place to "success the rule, failure the exception”. 

The sific qua non of a plauiied system like that is genuine and organised eo- 
ojteratioii between the parents, the teachers, the University and the Government. 
As things stand at present, the jiarent is out of the picture altogether. The parents 
must, therefore, be roped in for purposes of co-operation, especially at tho time of 
srdeclioii of a suilable course for every boy out of the different ones that shall 
have to be devised as jiostulated above. The spirit in which tho other parties to co¬ 
operation, mentioned above, are functioning also leaves much to bo desired. 

J)Ouud up with the question of differential courses are several others, such as tho 
medium of iiistruetiou and, method of examination, co-education of boys and girls 
versus separate education, the claims of physical, moral, religious and civic education, 
etc. Side by side with sotting tho educational liouso in order, Government and pub¬ 
lic leaders should concert measures to create “fresh fields and pastures new” outside 
Clovoiriment service and the learned jirofessions, which are already overcrowded. 
Theie is no time to lose. The menace of unemployment and economic unrest is 
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f;rowinf^ witli tho [jrowinp numbors that pour out of the schools and collc^^cs yoai- 
after year. 

Educatiou is pro-orninontly an All-India subject. Tho political division between 
British India and Indian India and between one Indian State and another, affects and 
governs many an administrative (question. But education is a human [)roblem, tran¬ 
scending all geographical and jurisdictional limitations. Your session this year at 
Owalior is a happy recognition of tho truth that India is one integral whole on the 
mental and spiritual plane, and all Indians have a common destiny and have to 
endeavour and work hand in hand towards that destiny. 

IViucipal Seshadri, pro])Osing Pandit Iqbal Narain to tho Chair, paid a glowing 
tribute to his abilities as an educationist. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address Pt. Iqhal Narain Gitrtii said :— 

From its voi-y inception our educational system has lacked tlie initiative to 
organise public educatiou wholesale and to broadhaso it on wide social foundations. 
Tile needs of the masses and their speedy intellectual emancipation were not for 
quite a long timo taken into account. Tho necessary result of a policy characterised 
by such a narrovv vision has boon that primary and vocational instruction, which 
is altogether indispensable for increasing general prosperity and culture and foi‘ 
giving sufficient strength to juiblic life and opinion, has been sadly neglected, 
iho very low position given to tho raothor-tonguo in the scheme of education and 
tho avoidance of ^ tho use of the vernaculars as tho medium of instruction in our 
schools arc anomalies which would strike any foreign visitors who would approach 
the (juostion without any preconceived bias, but which force of habit makes us 
quietly submit to and tolerate. It is not, therefore, surprising that a system of 
education so essentially defective in its outlook has created an enormous gulf 
between the educated classes and the masses, who are docqdy plunged in illiteracy 
and are altogether tralitioualists in their ways, and who neither show a proper 
understanding of tho larger needs of the country nor of their own individual ami 
domestic well-being. It is however fortunate that wo are beginning to see a little 
more clearly the dark spots in tlie educational system in vogue. 

Education of the Child 

Tho nature of the child, his growth and his jiotentialitios are now matters of 
very close study and observation. The child is no longer studied exclusively as an 
individual but as a member of a social group. Education is not looked upon as 
being merely a projiaratiou for adult life but is being more and more made to 

minister to the child’s growth—physical, mental, emotional and spiritual. In India 

we are yet fur behind other advanced countries in our notions about tho jji-opor 

bringing up of the child. Ilis training at school in his early years is also being 

considerably neglected. To mention only one among many serious drawbacks is the 
lack of sufficient and suitable literature for our children ni tho different vernaculars 
of tlio country. Then again, tlie subject matter, the prosoutmont of social life, and 
in fact, tJio entire setting and background of their theme is so different and 
unfamiliar to tlie Indian child. The result is that our children are mentally and 
oraotionally starved, because they are deprived of an opportunity of satisfying 
their natural curiosity and desire for gaining knowledge of tho world in which they 
arc born and of the surroundings in which they arc placed. Thus our children gradually 
lose all that kocuuoss of an inborn iirgo, which it is now an undisputed ciucational 
axiom must be stimulated and satisfied. No woiidor than that our boys and girls are 
usually extremely deficient in the general knowledge of tho world around them and 
are more bookish than practical. Why should not some of our teachers who may be 
gifted with the necessary imagination and insi|^ht into the psychology of childrou, 
and who could write in a simple and entertaining style, help in the production of 
such literature for children V Why should not somo of our rosourcoful and enterpri¬ 
sing publishers and printers make a bold experiment in this field V Why should not 
the different Provincial Governments encourage the production of such useful litora^ 
turo by offering handsome prizes and subsidies to authors whose works may bo 
approved V 

Secondary Education 

There is remarkable unanimity on tho point that the reorganisation of secondary 
education has become very necessary. Our present system of Secondary Education 
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iK much too uniform, narrow and inelastic. During the last 25 or 20 years some 
olYorts have also boon made in India to improve secondary education. It' was with 
this ohject that the scheme of the School “Final” and School “Leaving’' certificate 
examinations was introduced in certain nrovinces. With the same object in view 
the Sadler Commission recommended reforms in the “Intermediate” or pre-University 
stage, which lias, in fact, to bo taken as the finishing stage of secondary education. 
All these schemes, it must bo frankly admitted, have faied to achieve the main object. 
Opinion is now gathering round the view that the remedies, so far tried, have been 
confined to tlie highci rungs of the ladder, where they become in fact mucli too late 
to be of any effective use in ciianging the mental habits and outlook of young men 
wlio, by that time, get into the old rut. It is now being recognised that the age of 
adolescence between 11 and 15 is a time of considerable psychological changes which 
necessitate the ado})tion of different educational methods. The lladow ('ommittee in 
its repoit jniblished in England in 1926 has very clearly enunciated tlio main principles 
and tlu'Y suggest for boys wlio are likely to leave their education at the ago of 15 or IG 
in Older to earn, the establishment of a sojiarate typo of school whore for the present 
there may he a provision for a four years post-primary course with a “realistic” or 
“practical” bias in the last two years of instruction along with general education. 
The distinction that the Committee has drawn between the two kinds of education 
is an im\)ortant one. The principles laid down by the lladow Committee and the 
ii'oommendations made by it have been almost universally accefited in England and 
ru'w schools of the typo moiitioued above are being succossfulJy cstabJislied and 
workinj in diffcreiit parts of tlio country. It is expected that when tlio scheme is 
fully complete it will bring about a marked advance in the system of education in 
England. \Vhat is to be noted is that the Central iSchooIs roconimeudod by this committee 
are being established in addition to the existing Senior Schools and Secondary 
Schools which arc not to be abolished. 

An Unwisi: Suggestion 

Put gentlemen, in my own Province we have reasons to fear that it is being suggest¬ 
ed in ceitain quarters that schools from Class A'’ to Class AUJl, with a four years’ 
“secondary” course, sliould, to a large extent, be substituted in place of the high 
school giving instruction up to Class X. If there be any truth in these rumours 
then the manner in which the so-called “re-organisation” is to be worked out will 
very likely bring about more confusion than progress and prove a powerful lever 
for'iiublic “destruction” than for advancing public “instruction’’. There is just a 
))ossibililv of similiar scdiomes being hastily launehou in otlier parts of the country. 
For tlie last 75 yeais or more wo find that in all tlie Provinces of India there has 
been tvo well-reijognised guides, covering altogether a ]ieriod of four years, after 
the eomfdetioii of what is called tlie “middle’’ stage of secondary education 
and before the commencement of the regular degree course of a University. 
Thousands of High Seliools and Jiundreds of Colleges in India liave by this time been 
established on the basis of fhi.s gradation and are being financially supported by the 
public and heljied by provincial governments with granls-in-aid. But judging from 
the views rejieatedly expressed of late in tlie annual and quinquennial reviews of 
educalioii in India, we find indication of new love for a system of triennial in 
[)laee of biennial examinations having grown in ros])onsiblo circles. The proposal 
sei'ins to he to reduce this period of four years to three, to transfer the last year to 
the Universities and to abolish the High School examination three years after the 
middle stage, TJie abolition of one public examination out of two arid the prospects 
of liolding ail examination after throe years instead of two, may at first sight look 
very attractive and convenient, but the cost that will have to be paid for this innova¬ 
tion Avill indeed be very heavy. Such High Schools as will not have sufficient 
financial resources and accommodation to enable them to teach up to the Intermediate 
standard will have no option left hut to be contended with their own reduction 
to the level of only '‘middle” schools. In this manner the provision for instruction 
in the higher stages of secondary education beyond the “middle” grade will become 
substantially limited and restricted. It will not bo a matter of surprise that out of moro 
than 200 high Schools for boys in our Province nearly 2-3 may have to drop classes 
IX and X and may practically be reduced to wiiat are styled Middle Schools. It is 
just possible that only 1-3 of’the present uumbor of High Schools may find them¬ 
selves in a position to provide for the next higher grade of three years and to enable 
only about 60 j)or cent of the present number of boys agod 15 years to proceed to 
the’higher secondary grade. If all this is likely to be the result of the so-called 
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scheme of reorganisation, what is going to happen to the remaining 40 per cent of 
boys of the ago of 15 V 

It is refreshing to find that the ai)proach of the Uadow Committee is so markedly 
different from the manner in vvhicli flie problem is being taekled in our country. 
Instead of suggesting that the “Secondary Schools” in England should bo scrapped 
and turned ^ into Central Schools, the Committee say—“\ye regard the growth of 
Secondary Scliools since the Act of 1903 as one of the finest signs of our educational 
progress ; that we recognise that it has encouraged and fostered the development of 

our Universities ; that we believe it has liberated a furul of latent capacity.and 

that we hope that it will continue at an even greater rate and on an even greator 
scalo”. They havo also made it clear that Central Schools which they have rocom- 
meuded do not by any moans dispense with the necessity of providing for teclinical 
and vocational education. They behevo that “thoro aro diversities of gifts, and for that 
reason there must ho diversity of educational jirovision.” According to tliom “what 
is needed is experiment ami elasticity”. 1 am afraid with us lioro it is the substitu¬ 
tion of one mould for another, and if is that which goes by th (3 name of reorganisation. 

in England there is a ample provision for juveniles and adiiits who are above tin* 
eh'mentary school ago in institutions other than secondary schools. Thoro are cur¬ 
tain groups of institutions which are attended before employment is taken up, while 
there aro also other groups of institutions which are for the most part meant foi 
those who are already in employment. In the first group aro the junior tochnieal 
schools which are jiopulai and havo mot with a|)proval of employors as well as the 
educationists. There are also junior “Commorcial schools,” “Trade Schools” and 
“Junior Aits Schools”, etc. In the second groui) meant for those who are already 
employed aro the “Continuation Schools”, which aro mostly part-time day or evening 
schools, which in spite of “leakage” and “waste” and the overstrain they cause, aro 
attended by nearly three lacs of part-time students between 10 and 2l years of age. 
(Some of those part-time technical schools, in fact, provide for senior and advaiicoil 
courses. In addition to this a scheme of compulsory system of day oontiuuatioii 
schools is also being tiied, though it has not been quite a sucooss so far. (lontlemori, 
it is this great net work of iustitutions other than secondary schools and of continua¬ 
tion schools that absorb a very largo number of pupils before and after their poriod 
ot employment between the age of 13 and 10 and of 16 and 21 rosiioctively. It is 
indeed an organisation of schools of this 'diaractor which has on the one hand made 
it possible to save boys from lapsing into illiteracy after they leave elementary 
schools, and on the other, to avoid over-crowding in the higher classes of ordinary 
secondary schools or in the Universities. It is not the policy of elimination, res¬ 
triction but a wise policy of providing a sufTicieutly wide range of educational ojipor- 
tuuiiy for all, according to thoir aptiiudcs, needs and cireumstancos, which has added 
streugtli and efficiency to the systern of secondary and higher education in England. 

A solution of unemployment which could give any kind of a more or loss per¬ 
manent relief can only he expected wlicn a satisfactory adjustment of tho political, 
tinaiicial, commercial and economic policy of the State wore made, or in olhoi- woj-Js 
by means of proper ceonomic planning. Technical and vocational education can, how¬ 
ever, materially contribute towards raising the officioncy of tho people in producing 
wealth and help tiiera to an appreciable extent in earning tlioir livelihood. “Rualistio’ 
education with a “practical bias” could help in the devolopmout of tho latent capa¬ 
cities of the pupils and of their intelligence. It would make them much more 
practical-minded and develop tho great qualities of initiative and enterprise wiiich are 
so indispensable for individual well-being and for national progress. Again, it is not 
the removal or retention of certain classes in our Secondary Schools or any drastic 
changes in tho curriculum which will work magic. What is needed above all is the 
adoption of proper and scientific methods of teaching which would stimulate tho 
living interests of the pupils. 

Gentlemen, it has become almost a fashion these days to hold tho Universities respon¬ 
sible for nneniployment. In the official publication “Education in India”, 1933-34, tho wiitor 
while reviewing the position with regard to unemployment among the educated classes 
proceeds to state : “The Universities in India are year by year producing more un¬ 
employable persons. While nobody would want to deny the benefits of higher edu¬ 
cation to py person competent to make profitable use of it, the hard facts aro that 
it is no kindness either to tho individual or to the community to turn young men, 
who are potentially wage-earners, as artisans and hereditary workers into a baud of 
ill-equipped graduates.” One may well ask whore is there in our educational system 
m India any provision worth tlie name for the proper training of those potential 
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•wago-oarns as artisans and horoditary workers ? If there is none, sliould tlie blame 
he laid at tlie door of the Universities if this class flocks to them after passing 
tlii'ough tlie only channel, so far provided, of secondary schools which differ from 
inhibition of a remarkably inelastic type of education. 

India has throughout the ages been an agricultural country, but it had also its own 
nourishing indigenous industries which have decayed, and any remnants that may 
bo left hero and there are fast decaying. Its requirements for a modern typo of 
industrial development and organisation wliich would make up for that loss are 
glowing and pressing—but, for various reasons, have not been or could not be met. 
1 do not propose to dwell hero on those causes some of which touch really funda¬ 
mental issues, social, iiolitical, commercial and financial. The magnitude of tno prob¬ 
lem can best be realised when we find that other countries of the world which are 
self-governing and are not sufl'ering from the serious disabilities from which we 
suffer to-day, and whoso educational system is far better organised and planned to 
meet their own requirements, have a similar problem of unemployment to face. Under 
tbe circumstances, it is not much use merely cursing higher education and the Uni¬ 
versities in India. 

It is, however, necessary to point out that it is not claimed that everything is well 
with the Universities or that there is not much leeway to make up before they 
could n'ach the level of the modern and leading Universities of Euiope and America. 
Nor is it disputed that it is necessary to increase their efficiency and utility with a 
view to giving more practical training to young men for tbe variid interests of life. 
Uur coutres of learning and culture have to be adapted to the conditions of a new 
social order, but we must at the same time recognise that their development is 
among the vital interests of a jioor country like India. But, unfortunately, the cry 
for /educing expondituro over Higher Education and for restricting the number of 
the Universities has of late been somewhat gaining in volume and strength. The 
easiest method suggested in certain, if not in all, quarters that tuition fees must be 
raised and people who want to indulge in the lux'ury of higher education must be made to 
pay for it. In a world of growing competition every nation has for its very existence- 
social, jiolitical and economic—to raise the standard of knowledge in every possible 
manner and to develop the capacity of organisation and leadership. If, 'however, 
there are still some peojile in India to-day who consider higher education a mere 
luxury, they only show a lamentable lack of imagination, of self-respect and sympathy. 

Oentlemen, lecent instances of certain countries in Europe having Imposed restric¬ 
tions in admission to the Universities are being quoted in justification of tbe argument 
in favour of the adoption of a similar nolicy in India, and it is, therefore, very 
necessary to examine the question a little more closely. In tbe case of institution’s 
providing a specialised kind of training, the system of restriction of admission by 
means of a comiietitive examination is a well-recognised practice both in India and in 
other countries. Then, again, in admissions to institutions giving occupational or 
]nofessional training like ‘H'eaching, Engineering, Mining and Medicine, or to scientibc 
and research institutes, or to University laboratories where the equipment or accom¬ 
modation is of a limited character, restrictions have to bo imposed and are imposed 
on India also. It is, however, quite a different proposition to lay a general embargo 
in admissions to the different faculties of our Universities without affording any 
other kind of facilities and op])ortuuities for tho absorption of those youths who may 
be respected. We are not unaware of tho fact that by a law introduced in 1932, 

Germany has imposed a general restriction on enrolment in all the faculties of the 

Universities and tho number of students has been in a short period substantially 
reduced. Germany has introduced some novel devices and laid down certain new 
criteria for admission. One is compulsory service for 4 mouths in a work camp for 
both men and women before entering tho University. No serious objection could be 
raised to it if it were found practicable in India, but it can never be an effective 
safeguard against overcrowding either in Germany or in India, when once peojilo 
after a few years get accustomed to it. But the criteria of selection prescribed in 
Uormany apart from intellectual fitness are (1) a test of character and (2) an evalu¬ 
ation of'national trustworthiness. The first is much too vague and indefinite as it is 

so difficult to measure character, while the second is open to serious objection as 

being potentially mischievous, because it is sure to introduce political considerations 
and place tho younger generation and its future interest at the mercy of the whims 
of any political party which may for tho moment bo in power. The ruthlessness of 
the measures recently adopted by Germany has not been so keenly felt because so 
many employment are opened out to young men there by the rapid militarisation 
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"oing on the country. Germany’s military activities are absorbing a very largo 
number of students who are refused admission into the Universities, but wiiat about 
the orqspects of any such kind of relief liere V 

while reviewing the various methods adopted for the rationalisation of the pro- 
fesional services and their better distribution Dr. Kotschnig seriously doubts wlietiiei' 
“tlieso measures even in those countries where they are best developed and most 
fully applied, have led to any substantial decrease in the unemployment figures of 
intelloetual woikers.” Ho further goes on to say that “tho steps which have been 
fakon within the IJniveisities to liberate themselves from the all too large influx of 
students, are unsatisfactoiy and in some form positively detrimental to the best 
inteiests of the Universities.” He has further come to tlio conclusion that “many of 
the measur(;s devised to influence the market for jn'ofessional labour are frankly regret¬ 
table and can at best only be excused as ernei-gency measures dictated by diie neces¬ 
sity.” He is definitely of opinion tiiat they are not likely to bring lasting relief, and 
asks “Is there anything further that can be done, or must vve simply follow the load 
of ever more stifling lestrictions in the admission to the educational institutions, thus 
penalising at each step those for whom intellectual pursuits are the very essonce of 
life.” Dr. Kotschnig proceeds to establish a number of these in order that they may 
form a basis for further discussion. Opinions may differ when we come to apply in 
any concri'to form llic general jiropositions laid down by liim bnt those principles 
undoubtedly indicate the immensity of the problem and the complexity of the issues 
involved and unmistakably load us to tlie conclusion that no short cut to tliu solution 
of unemployment could be found by the adoption of a policy of restrictive enrolment 
which lias been very aptly called “intellectual malthusianism. 

The conditions to a new and changing economic, political and social order make 

it incumbent upon us to develop in the community more of knowledge and under¬ 

standing. Rut it would be a fatal mistake to regard these objects, liowevcr imjior- 
tant, as tlio pnrnary function and the fundamentals of education. There are yet 
for ovei\\onu of ns some major problems of life in the understanding of W'liicli 
education must help. We teacheis must never lose sight of llie fact that (‘ducation 
is mtoaut foi- living a more abundant life than for mere livelihood. It is, therefore, 
necessary tliat the teachers should have lliomselves a fuller uudorstandiug of life. 
The sjiintual values of education have at present, unfortunately, very much fallen 
into the background. Our future hope, how^wer, lives in the new ideals about the 
child and his education. Wo are often apt to foiget that the child is a 'soul’ and is 
to be respected as such, that it is to bo helped in fully expressing itself and not 
moulded m a fixed pattern however beautifully desginod. Tlie pupil is to be 
encouraged in discovering his own true self, his own divinity. Tlie toacliors’ work is 
only to guide and inspire. We need teachers who have human rather than text¬ 
book value of life. We need faith in the immoiiso reserve of spiritual force dormant 

in Die child whicli is often destroyed by tlie child-labour imposed in tlio name of 

education. Wliat we need above every tiling else is that \ve should have teachers 
with liigh ideals and noble aspirations, with suflicient wisdom, undoi'standing and 
sympathy. We shall tlien bo able to bring up a generation of young men wdio will 
have the (lualities of vision, courage and seli-relianco, and will be able to grapple 
until tlio piobleiiis wliicli baflle us to-day with clearer insight and plenty of initiative. 
Vivekananda w^itli true intuition summed up the abiding purjiose of education in the 
ever mi'morahh^ w’onls ; “Education is the manifestation of tlie perfection already in 


Re-organisation of Indian Education 

The Government of India Circular 

The question of 'School Reconstruction and Unemployment’ whicli was recently 
considered by the Central Advisory Board of Education was referred to the local 
governments and the University authorities for au expression of their views. 

03 
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Tiio Centra] Advisory Board in their recommendation to the Government of India 
lopioduced a resolution of tlie Universities Conference held in 1934 to the offect that 
a practical solution of the problem of unemployment could only be found in a radical 
I'cadjuslment of the present system of education in schools in such a \vay that a 
lar^^e number of pupils would be diverted at the completion of the secondary educa¬ 
tion either to occupations or to separate vocational institutions. Similar opinions were 
piven expiession to by many eminent educationists and the Sapru Committee. 

In inviting the attention of local governments to this matter, the Government of 
India state:— 

“There is, fust, general agreement as to the diagnosis of present troubles and 
discontents. The Hartog Committee were justified in observing that “the present typo 
of high and middle English schools has established itself so strongly that other forms 
of education are opposed or mistrusted, and there is a marked' tendency to regard 
the passage from the lowest primary class to the highest eJass of a high school as 
the normal procedure for every pupil!” In consequence, large and increasing num¬ 
bers of pupils prolong unduly a purely literary foim of education with the result that 
not only do they congest the classes of universities and high schools alike, but they 
themsclVes become unfitted for, and indeed averse from, practical occupations and 
training. The statistics of ‘over-age’ pupils in the senior classes of high schools afford 
(jonclusivo testimony to this contention. The root of the trouble, therefore, lies in 
the schools and the defects of the school system should undoubtedly receive attention. 

There is also general agreement that a remedy lies in a reconstruction of the 
school system “in such a way as not only to prepare pupils for professional and 
university courses, but also to enable them, at the completion of aporopriate stages, 
to he diverted to occupations or to separate vocational institutions.”. For this pui'pose, 
each stage should, as far as possible, be self-contained with a clearly-defined objective. 
The present unfortunate tendency would thereby be corrected. 

In the opinion of the Board, “the primary stage should provide at least a minimum 
of general education and training which will ensure permanent literacy.” Educational 
repoits unfortunately disclose the distressing fact that, in many provinces at least, 
the primary schools are not such as to achieve this vital objective ; and that lower 
primary scliools (with only three classes in each), where a teacher (often none too 
well qualified) has, in the'vast majority of cases, to deal single-handed ^yith all those 
classes, are even less likely to do so. In certain provinces also, the distribution ol 
schools is such that, while in some aieas ill-regulated and uneconomical oompetiticn 
between an excessive number of schools persists, in other areas tliere is a grave lack 
of school facilities. As far as possible, each class of each school should contain its 
lull complement of pupils, while no teacher should be requiied to teach more than 
one class at the same time. 

Educational statistics also disclose the fact that in many provinces, the proportion 
of trained teachers is sadly inadequate and tliat tlie academic qualifications of many, 
oven of those who have received training, are very limited. Even in providing 
facilities for training which are admittedly inadequate, serious diffusion of money 
and effort is often caused by the maintenance of an excessively largo number of 
minute training classes. 

The Board have proposed a radical departure hy advocating a “lower secondary 
stage, which will provide a self-contained course of general education and will consti¬ 
tute a suitable foundation eitlier for liigher education or for specialised practical 
oourses.” In view of the fact tliat, over and above this stage, tliero is to bo a higher 
sccondaiy stage, tlie proposed secondary stage will be of shorter duration than at 
present and its object will be to provide' a suitable measure of general education to 
pupils up to (approximately) 15 yeais of ago. The completion of this stage will mark 
the main point of diversion from a purely literary form of education ; it will be of 
special advantage in that it will not only take place at an age when pupils will have 
acquired a suitable basis of general training for their subsequent technical training, 
hut also when they will not have become loo old and ‘set’ to appreciate the value of 
practical training. 

The Government of India welcome the recommendation that, “in rural areas, the 
courses at this stage should be attuned to rural requirements”, and that the impor¬ 
tance of rural reconstruction has theiehy been emphasised. The progress of the 
country-side is dependent upon the support of an indigenous agency and cannot be 
promoted effectively by sporadic and largely inexperienced efforts from outside. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that the trend of the present educational system is inimical 
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to rural progress to tho extent that many boys and girls, who might havo provided 
that essential agoiiey, are now led away to the towns in order to receive a purely 
literary form of education, and, by so doing, not only congest still further the hish 
schools hut also become very largely lost to tho service of tho countryside. The 
courses of instruction in vernacular middle schools should therefore “be attuned to 
rural conditions and requirements” and the teachers in those schools should he in 
sympathy and in close touch with tlio work of rural reconstruction. Such imi)rovo- 
ment in vernacular middle schools would also react favourably ou the progress of 
primary schools in rural areas, as it is from them tliat the most suitable fudmary 
teaehois are reeruitod. 

In the matter of practical training which would ordinarily follow the completion 
of the shortened secondary course tho Govonimont of India adhere to the opinions 
whicli they expressed in paragraph 9 of tlieir previous letter :— 

“Though, of course, sub|ects such as manual training, drawing and nature study 
should he deve.luped in all {secondary s(diools and thougli tho pupils in (,hese 
stdiools should be encouraged to take j>art in practical i)ursuits it is debatable 
wbothor the including of vocational subjects, along with literary subjects, 
in the ordinary secondary schools and colleges is tho best means of achieving 
the object wliich the Universities’ Conference had in view. To bo successful, voca¬ 
tional training requires somewhat expensive equipment and, above all, experienced 
and practi(;al tea(diing ; it seems obvious, theroforo, that resources should not bo 
dissipated, hut should as far as possible bo concerned in institutions designed for the 
luirpose. Moreover, there is danger that haphazard intermingling of vocational and 
general sludy may defeat tho very object which it sets out to achieve ; pupils may 
be tempted by the bait of somewhat superficial and desultory vocational training to 
prolong unmicessarily their literary studies and thereby to drift aimlessly into j)aths 
wlij( h are iinsuitahh' to them. This danger should be avoided. 

“It is on these grounds (among others) that tho proposal of tho Universities’ Con¬ 
ference tliat vocational training should ordinarily bo provided in separate vocational 
instilutions also deserves attention.” 

Tlic Uoard have endorsed tlieso opinions by their vecommondation that in the 
main, pufiils should he diverted to occupations or to separate vocational insututions 
“at ihe (dose of appropriate stages.” 

It is of vital importance that the proposed scheme of practical training shall be 
w ell-deviscd and shall afford an effective substitute for the purely literary education 
which, in the case of many pupils, it will replace. An iuefifective substitute would 
do moi'o jiarm than good. The Uoard have, therefore, stated that “expert advice 
Avould ho of value in organising the scheme of reconstruction outlined above.” 

These arc eomprehensivo and far-reaching recommendations. Tho Govornmont of 
India are naturally anxious that they should receive early and sympathetic attention 
flora local (Governments, primarily because of tho recognised and pressing need for 
dealing uigently with the problem to which those recommendations relate. iSome 
provinces, notably the United Provinces, have already given practical proof of their 
realisation of the need for prompt action. This encourages the Government of India 
to ho})e that the initiative of tho Board will stimulate effort in other provinces as 
well. In particular, where reconstruction involves preliminary exploration and plan¬ 
ning, it is earnestly hoped that this task will bo undertaken and completed as rapidly 
as circumstances permit. It was urged by some members of tho Board that the 
Government of India should make a substantial grant annually to assist tho provinces 
in educational reconstruction. It wms pointed out, at the time, that education being 
a transferred provincial subject, this was not constitutionally permissible and that, 
in any case, the Government of India’s other commitments would not permit of such 
a stop. But, while substantial or recurring financial assistance is not possible, tho 
Government of India are willing, as an earnest of their piactical sympatliy with the 
scheme of reconstruction recommended by the Boai’d, to render assistance to local 
Governments that may need it for a specific purpose. The suggestion of the Board, 
which, in their opinion, is likely to prove specially fruitful is the one for enlisting 
expert aid for the planning of vocational training. One provincial Government has 
alieady approached certain authorities overseas with a view to obtaining such 
advice. H. E. the Governor of the Punjab also observed, in his last Convocation 
address to tho Punjab University, that “we have not the information necessary to 
reach sound conclusions as regards either the proper lines on which to develop 
technical education, or the industries which might absorb the students when trained.” 
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If tho Govornmont; of Madras etc., feel they should take steps to elicit advice from 
persons who have “practical kaowlodij[e and experience of conditions in the West”, 
the Government of India will bo f,dad to help in the selection of such exports and 
will also defray the cost of their visit, provided that tho amount involved is not 
lar^o'. The Government of India will .bo glad to hoar, on or before Juno 15 next, 
whether the Government of Madras etc., desire to avail tliemsolves of this opportunity. 

The details of a scheme involving the use of tho services of such exjierts will have 
to be worked out by each local Government to suit its own requirements. What the 
Government of India contemplate is that each province should prepare beforehand, 
in consultation with those concerned, tho data on which advice coulcl bo given. Local 
conditions and requirements will determine what tho scope of this preliminary investiga¬ 
tion should bo. It is certainly not the desire of the Government of India that tho 
whole field of education should be reviewed yet again. All that need be attempted 
will probably be tho bringing up to date of information which would enable the 
experts to advice how tho general educational foundation should be adjusted to the 
ideals recommended by the Board and a scheme of vocational training erected on_ this 
foundation. Considerations of economy, as also the impossibility of securing a 
suflicieni number of experts to visit* each province sepai'uately at the same time, 
will probably necessitate regional grou])ing of provinces, which a limited number of 
experts may bo able to visit within a resonable compass of time in order to confer 
with educational and other authorities and then frame their rocommedations, in parti¬ 
cular as to how facilities for practical tiaining can best be provided. These details 
will be worked out after the wishes of local (lovernments on the main proposal have 
become known to tho Government of India. 

The Board also made important recommendations towards relieving tho strain of 
unemployment by the organisation of TTnemployment Bureaux and by training 
masters who would assist pupils in tho selection of particular courses of study. The 
attention of provincial Governments is directed to these ri'commendations and, in 
particular, to tho subsequent recommendation that they should “explore the possibility 
of finding now avenues of employment and occupations.” Tho rejiort of the United 
J’rovinces Gnemployment GommiUce contains valuable suggestion in this direction. 

The Board also considered a suitable procedure for tho conduct of business on tbo 
basis of a memorandum prepared by the Educational Commissioner. A copy of the 
memorandum, together with the modifications made by tho Board, is enclosed fur 
the information of provincial Governments {vide Ajqxuidix to Resolutions). The 
Government of India would be grateful if provincial Government.' would forward to 
ench member of the Board, and also to the oflice tiie Board, copies of the annual 
and quinquennial reports of Government resolutions bearing on educational matters, 
of n'poits of educational committees and of such other docuraonfs as may bo of 
special interest A list of the names and addresses of members is attached to this 
letter. Tlio Government of India adhere lo their previous opinion that “it is 
essential to the effective working of Ihe Board that its agenda should not bo con¬ 
gested by excessive details and that its members should have ample opportunity of 
considering the broad outlines of the advice which will be tendered by thorn.” 
They hope that provincial Governments will bear these considerations in mind in 
submitting j)roposals for review by the Board. Such proposals (togetlior with 
ex})lauat()ry memoranda) should be forwarded to tho Educational Commissioner on or 
before July the 1st in each year. 

Attention is also directed to the Committee which have boon appointed by tho 
Board. It is tho intention of the Board to co-opt on each committee a few persons 
who are not members of the Board, butiwho possess special knowledge and experience 
of the problem which each committee will examine. Tho Government of Madras 
('to., are requested to forward at their early convenience the names of two or three 
persons who would form a panel from which tho co-opted members of each committee 
would be drawn. 



Education in Bengal 1934-35 

‘Tlio acute economic distress prevailinj:; throu^^liout the country continiuHl almost 
unabated. It was ehietly due to this that llie full scheme in tlie llen^;al (Ivurai) 
Primary Education Act, ItbiO, could not bo introduced and elevelopment of many 
other useful measures givon cfTect to,” says the Government report on IViblic Instruc¬ 
tion in Bengal for the year 1934-35. 

In s[)it.e of his th( 3 r\j was a gern'ral inciease in the number of ]mpils although 
tlieie was a decrease in the number of institutions. 

During tlio year there wore 70-241 recogui/ed and 1,410 unrecognized institu¬ 
tions in the Presidency against 70,338 and 1,588 respectively in the previous year. 
These institutions liad on their rolls 3,075,272 ])upils of both sexes, against 
2,960,712 in the previous, year. 

PUTM.VRY EniTC.VTlON' 

The report states that there was an increase in the number of pujiils attending 
foimary S(djoo]s, in spite of the fall in the numbm- of scliools. Duiing the year 

tliert' were 04,309 scliools with 2,378,750 pupils against 04,320 schools with 
2, 380, 442 ])n])ils in tlie jiruvious year. 

ClassiGed according to communities there were 851,003 Hindu and 1, 044, 577 
Mohammedan boys leading in the primary stage at the close of the year under 
report an eompared with 820,975, and 1,007,023, respectively, in tlie previous 
year. The number of Hindu hoys increased liy 21,027 and tliat of Mohammedan 
lioys by 30,051 in the course of tlie year. (Of the total Hindu male population 

7.5 per cent aud of the Mohammedan male population 7,3 per cent wore under 
instruction in the primary stage. 

Sr.COXI)AT{Y EdUCATION 

The total number both of scliools and pupils showed an increase as compared 
with the previous year. There were 3,104 schools with 480,006 ptijiils iu 1934-35 as 
compared with 3,170 schools with 103,060 pupils in the previous year. 

the total number of arts college in the Diesideiicy remained statioiiaiy at 51. 

these 44 wei’e for men and seven for women against 45 and six rospectivelv in 

))revious >ear. The total mirnher of juipils iu these institutions in 1934-35 was 23,740 
against 22,427 in the pievious year. 

Anolo-Indlvn Schooi.s 

()n March 31, 1035, there were, as in the previous year, 02 institutions in Bengal 
for the education of Anglo-Indian and European children. Of the 07 institutions, 
til are for general education aud three impart special instruction. Of the 01 insti¬ 
tutions which provide general education 24 may be clsssiliod as secondary, 18 higher 
grade, 20 primary and one ungraded school. 

There wore 11,853 pupils on the rolls of the.so iiistitutious, of whomo 0,505 were 
hoys and 5,348 girls. 

The oxjiondituro on publio instruction for the year amounted to Ils. 4,32,03,303 
as compared with Rs. 4,23,10,319 in the previous year. 


Education in Bihar & Orissa 1935-36 

Of the measures adopted by tlie Senate the most important was the introduction 
of new degrees of Bachelor of (Oriental Ijoariiing and Master of Oriental Learning, 
says the report on the {irogross of education in Bihar aud Orissa for the year 1935-36, 

The University adopted the report of the joint eommitteo appointed by the 
Svndicate and the Board of Secondary Education to consider the question of the 
Matriculation examination, continues the report. This report is Going leconsidered 
in connection with the recommendations of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
regarding educational reconstruetion. It was decided that this University will con¬ 
tinue to exercise its fimctious over the colleges in Orissa already affiliated to it until 
the new province is in a position to establish a separate University. 
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His ExciillLiiiry ilio Clianuollor was ploasod to confirm the rccoramondation of the 
S('iiaf('. loi tilt! conferment of an honorary do^jroo of Doctor of Philosoj)hy on Mr. 
K. Jayaswal. 

Collegiate Eottcation 

The roll number in arts and science collcf^os rose from 3,335 to 3,734. The 
»:eneral increase is due fo the imj)roveraeut in the financial position of the province. 
The direct exjienditure rose from Rs. 12.28,589 to J\s. 13,40,697. 

Six :ONDARY EoiTOATlON 

During,' the year the nurabor of hi^di schools for Indian boys increased by 15 and 
fhe number of middle En.^lish schools by 21, while the number of middle vorna(Uilar 
schools rc'mained constant. Out of the 207 lii^di S(diools now in existence, the Hoard 
of Secondarv Educafion was able to f,Mve aid only to 117 hi^h schools, including 
ei;dit S(diools foi' ^drls. A new system of efficiency ^oxints to lii^h schools has been 
infI'odiuje.i as an expiuimenf. The Hoard has been authorised to make a f^eneral 
deduction of 10 jier cent from the assessi'd p^rants to lii^li schools, and to use the 
savings thus efiV(ded for S])ecial ^o'ants to desorvin^,^ schools. 

Two hiph sfdiools in the Ohofa Nagpur Division are now providinpj li^^ht lunches 
for theii |)U}>i!s at a cost of ei.t,dit annas a month. As much poor work is due fo 
the low vitality of the students, (ioveriimenl liope that the authorities of other hi^h 
schools will follow this example. Govoriiment consider that the exi)enditure incuriUHl 
on increasiu;,^ the number of hi.t,di schools could be better utilised in introducinp, 
vocational training in the c.xisting middle schools. 

Pni.MAKY Education 

The outstanding event of the year was the issue of a (dreular by tho Primary 
Education Ofliciu' with th(‘ ujipioval of (Jovtuiinu'iit in whi(di a foi'mal system of 
lecopnition has been introduced, (lovernment aie lihnised to note that the’ellect of 
tlu' iKiW rules has been to stimulate local idloit for tin* impiovemeut of the existing 
sidiools. The cut in the grant to local bodies for primaiy education has bivii restore(l 
in lull and advantagi* has been taktni to ensuie that the ‘gurus’ employed in primary 
scli(*ols are jiioperly paid. 

Tin*, number of primary s(diools fell from 27,187 to 20,466, but that of theii 
pupils rose from 935.17 to 947,152 i.e , by 12 per cent. This cleaily indicates that 
progress in literacy does not altogether depend on an increase in tho numhoi’ of 
upper scheols. 

Educatiox or Mtuiam.meoaxs 

Then' was a slight (Iccn'ase in tin* number of Muhammcdaiis under iiistnu tifui. 
wliudi w;is l;)7,672 agaist 157,675 in tlie previous year. The numl»ei of locogniscd 
piiniai'N Eidii schools fell fjom 3,291 willi 92,276 pupils to 3 163 with 90,781 juipiK. 
The fall 111 lli(’ iiiiinhci of sidioohs is diu' to the disai»pcaiauce of many weak uin 
aided ^ insMtutuuis. The number of Muhammadan pupils in the middle stage rose 
Irem 5,492 to 6,263 and in the liigh .school stage from 4,0;i9 to 4,524. 

Eduoatiox of Gikls 

TIte peli('y of combining small girls’ schools with neighbouring hoys’ schools is 
proving a succi'ss. 'Idu' number of girls reading in schools and colleges for boys 
lose, from 70,197 to 78,616. Co-education is thus gaining ground and tlie liguros in¬ 
dicate a glowing realization of the irajiortaiice of female education. 

AlUUUl.IiXALS AND DlirRESSED CLASSES 

The number of Cbristian aboriginals under instruction rose from 34,891 to 35,029 
and that of otlmr aboiigiiials uiuler instruetion rose from 44,943 to 45,693, exidusive 
of those who enibraceii llnuiui.sm. The nurabei of each jmpils was 5,10J. The num¬ 
ber of Hindus (other ea.sres) uuder iustiuetiou rose from 65,328 to 69,487 and the 
number of schools specially meant for llieso classes rose from 373 with 10,609 pu[)ils 
to 388 with 11,531 [uipils. 

Trust Funds 

Dining the year a survey was completed of all the trust fimds under the siipur- 
vision of the Director of Public Instruction. As a result of the survey many sums 
which were being kept necessarily in ciirent account have been vested in the Treasur¬ 
er of Charitable Endowments. 



The All India Studients’ Conference 

Pt. Nehru s InauguraPAddress 

TIio All-rudia Students’ Conference commenced its^session at Lucknow on tlie 12th. 
August 1936 under tlie presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Paridit Jnwaharlal Nchru^ in the course of his inaii'^ural address, said 
that he had been accused for always lii^hting shy of solving' tlie immediate problems 
(ioufrontin^^ the country but unless everything was seen witii a broader ])ack-ground 
the peo[)le would be apt to lose themselves in trivial things and would not be able 
to s(!e anything' in its true perspective. 

lie addel that he was always interested in h,*ii)penings in for(3ign couuti ii's because 
ji(3 thought that India’s problems were but a retle.v of the fight between tlie pi ogre- 
ssive and reactionary forces witnessed all over the world. 

hefeiu-ing to the communal j)roblom Pandit dawahailal cliaractei'ised it as a 
‘hiuisauce” and observed that such problems were generally made to crop up in 
.subject countries by the ruleis. 

Concluding Pandit dawahailal exhorted tlie students to make themselves \voithy 
to keep the torch of struggle for freedom alight and ready to be handed down by 
the present generation. 

The Wellcome Addrest * 

Welcoming the delegates to the Conference, Mi. Pron Narayan Bhargava^ Convenoi 
and Chairman said :— 

The purpose of this nonforenoe, a.s it appears to me, is to create a common coiis- 
ciousnoss among the students of this country, eieate an atmosjiliere of eonoord and 
unity lietwocn them, locus their attention and concencrate their energy—withoul, of 
course, uegleeting the traditional examination—upon cultural contact and intellectual 
co-oporation with a view to clarify the j»ath w'hieb leads to the aidiievcments of 
gemwal ju’ogress. And ibis Conference of ours will prove an undoubted sueee.ss if it 
IS able to generate in the student community a robust dosiro to harmonise the acado- 
mic activities with the improvement of social order. 

So iiuicli has been said and written by such eminent authorities about the need 
of ladical reform in the system of education that \ shall not dwtdl on this maltiw 
at any length. While tlie foiemost duty of a university is to make the students 
self-respecting and self-reliant, they are really foremost to-day to repiess and suppress 
when students exorcise their rights or agitati' for their demands. Cases of Pumbay, 
ihaiigoon, Ihinjab and Lucknow Universities unmistakably bear out this statement. 

The students lirst of all must have liberty of speech and of association. You 
must have read reports of serious debates in (Jamhridgo and ttxford where ri'soiu- 
lious were passed to the eirect that we ‘‘sliall not light lor our King or Couniry” or 
''India should ho given complete iiidopoiideuce” or that ^‘wo shall have none hul tin* 
]t‘d tlag” or that ‘'monarcliy should be abolished tliroughout the world”. Y’ou ai’o all 
3 ;tudcnts (;oming from tho ’ various uiiivursities and I need not waste your timu by 
eumiiaring; conditions in our universities. 

Politics is taboo in oui- educational institutions. While any deep political colour¬ 
ing need not bo an inevitalde characteristic of our movement, 1 for one cannot under¬ 
stand liow in tho ra[)idly ehuuging conditions of our country wo can keep altogether 
away from it unless, of course, tlie solo purpose of our educational institutions is 
merely to produce 'Chorus boys’ of British Irapeiialisrn. 

Follow delegates, you will have to tacklo in this Conference many specific {irob- 
lems, such as tiie piohibitivo cost of education, irrational punishments, neglect of 
health, denial of sex-education, suppression of speech, unemployment of illiteracy and 
J shall, therefore, not go into them at this stage. 

1 would not only appeal to you to cast away the garb of snobbery and foppishness 
but locognise the giim tragedy towards wliicli wo all aro daily drifting because of 
an unimaginative and unreal system of education, and strive your utmost for tho 
realisation of an cqualitarian society guaranteeing economic well-being and adequate 
liberty to all. 

It is true that our age has subjected the forces of nature and compelled tliom 
to serve it as no previous age has done. Put the forces, which lie in man, which 
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ereato personality and the will to fellowship have been neglected as in no previous 

ago. We are tlie playthings of every now discovery wliicli may in a moment bring 
a fortune to a single man and take the bread of life *from thousands. 

1 would be failing in ray duty if I did not avail of this opportunity to ask you 

to send fraternal greetings on behalf of this Conference and the student community 
of India, to the World Youth Congress and tlie bold front it is proHeiiting on behalf 

of the students of the world against war. Nothing can bo more important to the 

youth of the world than the cause of peace. Our generation must leave a warless 
world as heritage to the' 21st century. Our country is in a souse not ours for it is 
, under tliel,regirne of foreign imperialism but we assure tlie youth of tho world that we 
shall novel- be a party in helping any war whatsoever. 

Defore I close I would once again impress on you, fellow delegates, the need for 
concorted and substantial work. ■'■Ridiculous boldness, aimless bravado will not pay.'’ 

Pre&idental Address 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. A. Jinnah di'jilori'd tlie 
lack of a common platfoirn m the country where tlio best minds of all 
comrnuuities could meet and devise ways and means to solve the various 

and patently uuBoluble problems which were crying for solution at this critical 

juncture in tlie country. lie was at one witli Mr. Nehiii that students sliould not 
mdulgo in aggressive politics and find themselves in the vortex of the political 
whirlpool, but as leaders of to-morrow, they must keen ablest of worhi problems. 
Further, he warned peojilo against preaching an idealism which was already torn 
l»y difTorences and jirejudices. Ho exhorted students not to be led away by emotion 
but probe deeji into problems and face realities. 

Mr. Jinnah added that the country was jilusating and throbbing with new life and 
asserted that at no distant date, India was hound to gam her objective, notwithstand¬ 
ing, the present differences among the various communities. 

Concluding, Mi'. Jinnah observed that lie would not mind a revolution, even blood¬ 
shed, if it brought self-government within 24 hours, lie e.xhojtcd students to culti¬ 
vate toleration and tollow-fceling and thereby to minimise j-egicttable diifeieiices and 
pave the way for the ultimate goal of indefieudeiice. 


The All India Students’ Federation 


Mr. Sarat Bose*8 Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the speecli which Sj. Sarat Chayidra Boi^e deli¬ 
vered as jiresideiit of tho special session of tho All-India Students’ Federation held at 
Lahore on the 22nd. November 1936 :— 

‘My young fiiends,—The honour you liave done to Bougal by calling ujion one of 
her sons to piesidc over your deliberations is one which iiengal ami partiiuilarly, the 
youtli ol Bengal will gioatly appreciate. At the same time, I cannot help saying that 
it is an honour whicli ought to be conferred on one who is still within the pOrtals 
of an educational institution. We are all students in a sense ; hut 1 can hardly 

describe myself as a “boualide’’ student, even though 1 may have ictainod to some 
extent the mental buoyancy of youtli. 1 shall, however, endeavour to justify your 
choice by calling upon “the youth in me” to speak. 

“Might shall not overawe us 
Riches shall not seduce us, 

I’overty shall not discourage us” 

That is the message which the Chinese sage Mencius left to his suffering country¬ 
men and which lias since inspired millions of the Chinese youth in their 

moments of disappointment and gloom. Might seeks to ovorawo us in this land of 

ours. Riches often tempt us. Poverty haunts us from tlio cradle. AVhat better 

message can 1 give to tlie students of India assembled in the land of the five rivers, 
than the message of Mencius V In olden times mankind were sanctified by fire, la 
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modern days nations and individuals are baptised by suffering. Why do they suffer ? 
Cecauso tl)'ey are in search of a cleaner, nobler and fuller life. 

“This world of ours is so full of mal-adjustments that some times the ^Toatost 
amongst us is appalled by the stupendous task that faces him. Men die of hunger ; 
and we say if is duo to over-production. They suffer fiom privation ; and people 

set fire to their godowns to adjust suj)ply to demand. They are surrounded by tilth 

and squalor ; and statesmen and economists complain of the scarcity of money and 
the uneasy velocity of its circulation. They are steejjed in ignorance ; and educationists 
('ry out in despair that light docs not penetrate. 

'T!iey ask for equal and impartial justice ; and lawgivers ordain that men wore not 
born equal. They demand freedom ; and the posso.ssors of power either proclaim the 
divine origin of kingshif) or in the name of ‘‘law and order” (which is “their law” 
and “their order”) deraanii “hands oil the ark of their covenant.” Is social peace 
at tlio mercy of reckle.ss gamblers in state craft, which is euphemistically called 
'statesmanship’V 

The whole world is in a molting pot. Europe is tottering. America is confused 
and confounded. Britain is gas[)ing for breath. Is it a case of the old order changing 
yielding place to the mnv V Du wo notice the pangs of the birth of a now civili¬ 
zation V In tJie vast and rapid changes that are taking place in the world around 

us India must play her part. And when I think of India, ray first thought goes to 
the youth of land we live in. In my speech at the All-Bengal Students’ Conference 
at Calcutta on tlie 12ih Oct. last I said ; “My faith in Bengal’s notionalism is born 
of my faith in Bengal’s youth. Our sickness, social and political, cannot bo cured 
by sighs and laments ; they can only be cured by those who are young and courageous. 
It is for the youth of a country to preach to combat, to act. It is for them to 
discover, to creat and to lead.” 

Yes, it is you, young men and women, who can discover ; for discoverers must 
bo as tall as (lulliver widle old man like myself bent down by the cares and anxieties 
which age carries with it, are so many Lilliputs. It is you wlio can create, because 
courage to destry all that is evil must necessarily precede the will and the imagination 
to build. It is you again who can load ; for leadership requires idealistic enthusiasm 
and that leckless abandon, of which youth alone are capable. 

In a book which I was recently going through, the author—a Chinese doctor—has 
stated that not only has the ancient civilisation of the East been undergoing rejuve¬ 
nation at the hands of the youth, but also that all that there is of Western Civi¬ 
lization in China has been put under critical re-examination. A now calculus of 
gain and loss has boon introduced. New tests are being applied in the fields of 
religion, of culture, of pliilosojiby, of industry, of Government and, in fact, of all 
that in one word we call “civilization’’. The Bolshevic movement, the “Red Gold” 
of Moscow is now a familar red-rag—was essentially an economic and i^olitical 
movement, v/e are told by the same tdiinese author that the Chinese youth 
movement which is broadening from precedent to precedent is fundamentally cultural. 
I look to the youth of my country to evolve a movement, essentially political and 
economic, but at the same time, social and cultural. Do the youth of India sulTor 
from weariness of the llesh V Do they also suffer from littleness of spirit ? It is 
for you to answer. 

Much have we heard in these days of youth being poisoned by politics and 
politics being desecrated by youth. In despair, once a politician told us that “a 
subject nation had no politics,” lie had his answer when an elder statesman said that 
“politics was the breath of his nostrils.” What then is politics ? Man had onco 
been defined as an animal who reasons vanquished though, that is, he argues still. 
That definition, like the Montagu-Chelmsford Act, now under orders of liquidation, 
was disappointing, inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

He then came to be defined as a biped who laughs. That definition was laughed 
out. A Greek thinker arose and said that man was a political animal. Men and 
supermen have not since challenged it. Wo cannot think of organised life without 
politics, which includes the making of law, the administration of social and econo¬ 
mic justices, the defence of hearth and homos, harnessing of natural resources to social 
use, the distribution of the dividend amongst the members of the community and 
so on and so forth. Politics clings to us even if we try to shun it. Wo are all 
born “politics.” The Press and the public under misapprehension and by usage discri¬ 
minate between men and men and call some of them politicians, those that are elect 
statesmen and the [rest of the spocios mon. It is a kind of wrongful discrimination 

64 
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to wliioli wo iiavo lon{{ botMi acoiistomo'l and which, as far as I could {^aihor, has 
not boon souf;ht to bo prcvontod by adequate and ofToctivo [irovisions in tho now 
Govornmont of India A(d ! Indood wo aro all politicians youn^’ and old, mon 
women, tho tomplo going Hindu and tlio mosque loving Mussaltnman, tho vapid com- 
munalist and tho fervid nationalist, the staleproof individualist and tho stateless 
internationalist. 

Tlio young are more political than tho old because they have greater fervour, 
greater imagination and greater determination. How can politics be banned from 
schools and colleges when it a<lini(s of no banishment ? fu college rooms and 
loetnre halls you discuss tho divine liglitof Kings but evolve tlio historical eonooption 
of tho State. You take up Green and Ihng into the teeth of your stronger rival the 
Green pliilosojiliy tliat will and not foi’ce is the basis of the State. You learn 
tliat the Xing can do no wi’ong ;and yor you know that Si)m(^ kings were deposed 
and some otliers eauelly disjiosed ol. You arc taught th,it tho Royal veto of 
Parliamentary legislation is us dead us i,>uo*eii Anne, or, in the lunguage of the 
Imtcher, as dead as mutton. All this is polities ; but whether of the nglit type or 
of tho wrong tyjio it is not for me to discuss to-day. 

1 havo already told you, my young friends, that your movement must ho poli¬ 
tical, economic social and cultural. I need not remind you that literature plays a 
largo iiart in moulding the minds of civilised men, ami to the extent the literature 
is banned, proscribed or prohibited, to tliat extent your minds aro starved. You 
must liave heard of a moasuro called the Sea Customs Act. That Act has not 
spared a world-figure like Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, not to speak of the lessor men. 
Many books whicli arc printed, [mblislied and circulated iii \mriou» parts of (he 
world aro pi'oliihited entry into this country and porJiaps tho ground for such pro¬ 
hibition is (hat coloured men see T*od’ in all (hat is in black print. 

A"on aro also aware that tho different local Governrnonts [leriodically issue a list 
of books, pamphlets and documents which they have proscribed. In law they are 
forfeited to His Majesty when seized. You must not suppose that they add to ITis 
Majesty's property or ouiicli His Majesty’s collection. \Yliere they go and how 
they are disposed of we are not in a position to say. Nor are we jiermitted to 
examine the grounds upon which literature is prohibited under tlio Sc'u Customs 
Act or proscribed by the orders of tho local Goverumoiit. Tho dccusioii lies with 
men who aro not responsible to your countrymen. 

In my own province a law was passed in 1952 which lias been ‘corrected, uj) to 
to 1934,—and what a word ‘correction’. 1 would ask A. P. Heihert to include ‘cm’- 
rection’ in his examples of tho abuse of terms in iii?> new edition of “Wiiat A 
Word’h Under tlie law, if you aro found in possession of a prohibited or a jiroscri- 
bed document you may be sentenced to tliroo year’s imprisonment or line or both. 
This is not all. There is another section in the Act which lays down that if you 
are found in possession of literature which in the ojiinion of a trial Magisirato, is of 
an objectionable nature, you are liable to a like penalty. In recent months there 
have been a large number of prosecutions under this Act, What does lliis Act do? 
It gives the jiolico power ( whether tliey mean to exercise it or not is different 
matter ) to prosecute you even for jioshossioii of the Song Celestial, the sacred 
Koran and the Holy Bible ; for, cannot eertairi passages or words usod in those 
lioly texts be construed as encouraging the commission of offence contemplated in 
the Act V It is difTicult even for lawyers to realise where the mischief of tho Act 
begins and wliere it ends. Tho Act is an attempt at cultural starvation ; and it is 
for you to devise ways and means to prevent eultiiral and spiritual starvation of tho 
nation. Of tho new Government of India Act, which I shall describe as tho “British 
Chapter of Indian bondage,” I need not say much. All tiiat need bo said is that, it 
is an imposition in more than one sense. It is a constitution of puro British-make 
which concedes to you some little freedom in non-essentials but not in essentials. It 
is an Act which the Congress stands pledged to reject, and in that matter, we require 
the active co-operation as well as the moral support of tlio yonng men and women 
of tlie country. I do not believe in a constitution, whatever might be its merits and 
in this case the merits aro infinitesimal—which has been imposed on us from outsido 
and has not been framed by the children of tho soil. The fact that it has been 
imported from outside by itself constitutes a sufficient condemnation of it. 

It is about to be inaugurated in the provinces with tho promise of a hybrid 
structure at what has boon termed the Federal Centre. We reject the constitution, 
and along with it, we condemn and reject tho communal decision of tho British 
Government. You know that wo havo at last succeeded in evolving a formulae, 
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thanks to tho (‘IToi ts of Pandit Jawaliarlal Nobrii and of Hengal Consrossmeu and 
Nationalists, whicli has boon favourably roctuvod by Conf^n-ossmon and Nationalists all 
over tho country. Tho chari^o can no loiif^or bo laid at tho door of tho Confjross 
that it has acquiosood in tho communal doodsion which according to all shades of 
j)olitical opinion, is anti-national and iiudomocratic and which strikes at tho roots of 
national unity. But as you know, wo, (Jon^rossraon, will tight and combat it not because 
it gives a few seats more to Mussalmans and a fow scats less to Hindus or Shikhs but 
bocauso it dmiies justice to all communities inhabiting this country and is calculated 
to divide and disruj)t tho Indian nation and foster the growth of tissiparous tenden¬ 
cies and soj>aratist mentality. Wo must end it and substitute in its placo a schomo 
based upon an agreed formula among the communities concerned. 

In tiiis our fight against the new constitution, and tho communal decision which 
J regard as its foundation-stone, wo call you young men and women to our aid. Wo 
call you to our aid because we feel tliat it is tlie youth who aro non-communal in 
theii outlook, who have no personal interests to serve, no scliomos of exploitation 
to promote and no j)rivato ambitions to satisfy, who can meet together in a spirit 
of detachment and bring to bear upon tho solution of this difficult and delicate 
juoblein, an outlook untainted by ))ersonal or communal prejudices. 

My young fj lends, you would no doubt like to hoar of your brothers and sisters 
k('})t in indefinite detention without any appaiont charge and without any trial. 1 
myself was one of the victims for about tlireo years and a half of an ancient law 
originally designed for tlie reclamation of the ancient houses in Indian India. What 
shall 1 tell you about those still in detention ? They constitute the tlowi'r of Bengal’s 
youth, men and women strong in mind and bold in sjurit and pledged, as wo believe, 
to the creed of non-violence in this perverse woild where in the last analysis ajipeal 
is made to foieo rather than to reason. Their careers are ruinod ; and Government 
talk of “recovery” by industrial schemes, agricultural planning and so on. A batch 
of 57 detenus (out of more than 2,(^K)0 in detention) has been released under this 
recovery plan. But tiie Ganges is not on fire. Where is the change V Whore is 
even the whisper of an armed revolt or of a terroristic [ilot V 

There is and can be no peace in Bengal homtvs or in Indian homes until they are 
leJeased. How can tliere be peace to a mother who has nothing bat a lu'lpless fear 
ioi' her beloved son confined in a distant detention camp or a prison coll V llow can 
llieie be ))eacc for a newly wedded wife from whose side her loving partner has 
been snatched away V It is no use ci\\iiig '‘Peace. Peace” when there can be no peace. 

What are tho crimes of which these men and women aro guilty V The public do 
not know. The victims themselves aro iu the dark ; no light is vouchsafed to thorn. 
It is all a “seen'i” mystery. Harold Larwood, who has arrived to teach you cricket, 
would j)eiha[)S exonerate himself of all the charges against him and cite when he 
leturns Iioine, detention without trial as being that art of bowling in which tho 
bowlei liits the butesman rather than the bat or tho wicket. Sir Stanley Jackson, 
once a Governor and always a cricketer, frankly admitted it was a heavy roller used 
to set the pitch to order under sunshine, A heavy roller indeed it is •, but there is 
no sunshine. The wicket docs not yield to the heavy pressure of a roller. 

In a statement laid on tho table in tho Bengal Oouneil, tho Homo Member said 
the other day that there liad so far been five cases of suicide by detonuos. Tlie 
details aro nof available. Light is detrimental to public interest iu an ago of darkness. 
A letter I'elcased from the l)eoli Detention Uamp is, however, revealing. Tlie young 
and unfortunate boy hanged himself as a result of acute mental depression. In 
another case the letters rojiorted to have been left behind by a detenuo before Ins 
death have been withheld from his paieiits. 

Suicide is not a pleasing pastime nor a delightful art ; living animals prize life 
above everything else. Have the authorities over pondered over the terrible conse- 
qnenecs on the mind of indefinite restraint of personal freedom. A murderer not 
condemned to death knows when ho will bo “restored” to his homo and tlhngs that 
are homely. A young man or woman detained under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act or Hogulation IU for otlenccs neither known nor determined can only repeat 
Prometheiis—liko “no change, no pause, no hope. Yet I endure.” 

No wonder that brave men driven as they are to desperate folly out of a souse 
of insullerable liolplessness sometimes go the length of defying the law and the 
law-giver by seeking to release the unboiidiiig spirit from the flesh iu bondage. 
It is an inevitable psychological malady and we of flesh and blood feel helpless and 
cry out in sorrow and in agony. 
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My y^ung friends, there are many other problems I would like to discuss with 
you : but, unfortunately, within the short space of time allotted to rao, it is not 
possible for mo to do so. I would, however, draw your attention to what is goin^ 
on in the world around us, and particularly, to the coming proletarian revolution. 

The word “Revolution” does not and cannot frighten me ; nor should it fnghten 

you. What is coming was predicted about four decades ago by the late Swami 
Vivekanaoda with rare prophetic intuition. In the year 180G ho said to a disciple 

of his, Sister Christine of America : “Europe is on the edge of a volcano. If the 

fire “is not extinguished by a flood of spirituality, it will orrupt.” lie then pro¬ 
ceeded : “The next upheaval that is to usher in another era will come from Russia 
or from China. I cannot see clearly which, but it will be either the one or the 
other. The world is in the third epoch under the domination of Vaishya ( the 
merchant, the tliird estate ). The fourth epoch will bo under that of 8udra ( the 
proletariat ).” Can you, my young friends, think of any other striking instance of 
prophetic intuition whicli can compare with this ? 

The world is moving and moving with great speed. Social and economic revolu¬ 
tion has almost come upon us. Taking world conditions as they are to-day, social 
and economic readjustment—call it revolution if you will deem to be necessary, 
almost inevitable. But I desire to warn you, my young friends, that when it comes 
it will demand and exact terrible sacritices from you. Social and economic revolu¬ 
tion in Russia has been eft'oeted in sorrow and in blood. Let me hope and pray that 
liere in Jndia, it will bo elfected in joy and in peace. 

That loads mo to the question as to your duties and responsibilities towards 
the woi’kers and peasants of your country. It is your duty to see that the acti¬ 
vities of the intellectuals are linked up with those of the i)rolotariau workers. In 
the words of Monsieur Remain Rolland, I would say to you, intellectuals 

ought to light up the road that the ])roletarian workers have to build.” 

'That leads me to the question as to what attitude the youth of the country 

should take witli regard to futuio “Imperialist wars.” It is hardly necessary to 

affirm because it is established already that im[)crialist war is a necessary conse¬ 
quence—one may go further and say a condition of the capitalist system which 

still is no doubt breaking down, but it will not break down completely without 
a tiriai conilict between the capitalists on the one band, the workers and peasants 
on the other. It is your duty to stand by and with the masses in the contlict that is 
to come ; for, it is they who "constitute the people and they must live and hve at any 
cost. This question lias been agitating tlu^ minds of the students of the old English 
universities such as Oxford and Cambridge. 1 remember reading during my (leten- 
tioii the report of a (lebato of the Oxford University Onion, which resudud in the 
passing of a resolution that the Youth there wouhl refuse to take part in wars 
in future—-a resolution which created considerable amount of consternation at tlie 
lime. Your duty is clear. You havo to stand by tlie many and not by the inter¬ 
ested few, the capitalists. ^ . 

Young inuu and women, 1 call upon you to take (ho vow in your minds I will 
not rest. I will not rest until the freedom of my country has been achieved. I 
will not rest until unemployment and poverty have become things of the past. 1 will 
not rest until the masses—the jieasauts and workers—havo come to their own. 


The All Bengal Students’ Conference 

Mr. Sarat Bose * Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the speech delivered by Sj, Sarat Chandra Bose 
piesidiiig over the All Bengal Students’ Conforouco held at Calcutta on the 12lh. 
October 1936 :— 

Comrades, the problems which confront us to-day and demand solution at our 
hands arc so many and so varied iu their eharaetor that it would bo idle to attempt to 
deal with them iu the course of a short address. I shall not therefore deal with the 
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perormial problems of poverty, pestilence and ij^noranco—problems which can only 
be solved when wo have a national govornmont of our own. I shall have to pick 
and choose. I propose to condue myself to some of the nr^^ont problems of the 
day—problems no doubt of an all India character but also in a manner peculiar to 
our Province which seem to baffle attempts to solve them. 

The corybantic attempts of the departments of an alien Government fail to solve 
them because they lack sympathy. But I do not despair. 1 have faith in neu;.;ars 
nationalism which has successfully weathered many a passing squall. Indeed, 
as I look upon this gaihoidng of our young men and women—tlie custodians of 
Bengal’* nationalism and the inheritors of great traditions—I feel that the future is 
already lit up with the radiance of a beautiful dawn. Thirty years back—wlien our 
predecessors in public service engaged tliemselves in a struggle to unsettle the settled 
fact of Partition of our Province—Lala Lajpat Itai (;ongratulated them on tlioir work 
and “on the splendid opportunity which an all-wise Providence, in Ilis dispensation, 
has offered tho Bengalees by heralding the dawn of a new political ora for this 
country.” Thirty years have* rolled by—eventful years of toil and suffering and, let 
me add, achievement also ; for, tho sufferings of our young mmi and young women— 
brave soldiers in the light for freedom,—cannot go in vain. Though tho forces of 
reaction and repression have gathered strength, 1 know how feeble is physical, (com¬ 
pared with moral power and how fleshy arms and the instruments of war are but 
a fragile tenure, and “soon to nothing brought” when opjiosed to the will of an en¬ 
lightened people. With that robust optimism whicli is born of sulTering and is 
nurtured by faith in the moral governance of things we cannol but feel that 
“—While the tried waves vainly breaking 
Seem boro no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creek and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in tho main.” 

My faith in Bengal’s nationalism is born of my faith in Bengal's youth. Our 
sicknesses, social and political, cannot bo cured by sighs and laments ; they can only 
lie cured by those who are young and courageous. As a great Chinaman, Chon Tu 
Sen, Dean of the National University of J^eking said in “My Solemn Appeal to 
Youth” “Wo must have youth if wo are to survive, we must have youih jf we 
are to got rid of cornqition. Heroin lies tho only hope for our society.!’^ It is for 
file youth of a country to preach, to combat, to act. Jt is for them to discover, to 
create and to load. 

With so many of our youngmon and women deprived of their liberty without 
even the formality of a trial, how can we possibly forgot that tho rciiressivc 
laws are there ? It has been my privilege to know some of them and for obvious 
reasons I speak with reserve. 1 know that many of them have taken their unmerit¬ 
ed detention in that spirit which found o.^pression in tho memorable utterance of 
Lokamanya BalagangaiJhar Tilak— 

“There are higher Powers that rule the destiny of things, and it may be tho will 
of Providence that tho cause which 1 represent rhay prosper more by my sufforitig 
thali by my remaining free.” Their sufferings have been boyond expression ; but let 
us hoiio that they have been to them their mitiation in the vimrship of freedom. These 
repressive laws—“lawless laws” in the language of the lato Dr. Rash Beliary Glmse— 
are only reminiscent of our present political condition. We cannot possibly acquiesce 
in them : for we believe with Prof. Harold J. Laski that “executive justice, in fact, is 
simply an euphemism for the denial of justice” and that “tho secret of liberty is 
always in tho end, tho courage to resist.” We have to resist them and to go on 
resi.sting them until we have succeeded in re-establishing in tho government of our 
country the “elementary principle of penal psychology that you cannot make a crime of 
conduct which people do not ‘a priorr regard as criminal.” (to quote Prof. Laski again.) 

We in Bengal cannot overlook—far Jess ignore—the mischievous effect of the 
Communal decision of British Imperialists which is calculated to divide the nation 
vertically as well as horizontally. That British politicians were and arc fully aware of 
tho harmful consequences of communal electorates is apparent from the following 
remarks made in the Report of the Indian Constitutional Reforms (1918). 

“Division by creeds and classes moans tho creation of political camps organised 
against each other, and teaches men to think as partisans and not as citizens ; and it 
is difficult to see how the change from this system to national representation is ever 
to occur.” 

The signatories to the Report openly acknowledged that if those divisions were 
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perijetuatod ihn British Govornraont. would “find it diffioiilt to meet the charge of 
heing hypocritical or short-sighted.” When with full consciousness of the rosiilt of 
siKdi action a l^ritish politician with the help of his colleagues deliheratoly porpotiiates 
such divisions one can only say that British Imperialists consider the charge of 
hypocrisy as dust in the balance in which they weigh their own imperialistic interests. 

I feel happy that the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress has 
given up the attitude of non-acceptance and non-rejection” of the Communal decision 
and has decided to reject it altogether. \V'o in Bengal have felt and still feel that 
agitation for the rejection of the now constitution must necessarily comprise with¬ 
in it agitation for the rejection of the Communal decision. We fail' to understand 
how agitation against the new constitution and non-agitation against the communal 
decision ( wliich is undoubtedly the most mischievous part of the former ) can 
logically or consistently go together. This opprobrious attempt to drive a spoke in 
the wheel of Indian nationalism must bo defeated at all cost, if wo are to 
succeed in our fight for frenMiora. My views regarding the im])orativG necessity of 
carrying on a eoinitry-wide agitation against the communal decision (no doubt as a 
part of oui- agitation aginsi the new constitution) have not undergone any ehango 
whatsoever; and I talu' the res[)onsihility of appealing to the youth of Bengal io 
comejii (heir thousands and tens of thousands and help us in ridding our country 
of this now menace to nationalism, democraev and freedom. 

It pains me, and I am sure it pains you all, to find a section of Bengal's majority 
eommiuiity giving its Rup])ort to the Communal decision, possibly in the hope of 
getting a few crumbs from the legislative table. I had hoped that having travelled 

through the valleys of disillusionment and disappointment wo would meet 

at least by the unifying waters of a common suffering. But though I fool dis¬ 

appointed, I do not feel dispirited. I still cling to tho belief that those who are not 
with us to-day will soon come ha(;k to us. Here, my comrades, my anchor holds. 

Gengal whieli has preached the gospel of nationalism in India and suffered for it, 
cannot for a moiTK'ut acquise.scc in a decision, which is anti-national and aiiti-demo- 
eratic and whi(di is calculated to strike us down in our fight for freedom and to 
evteiul tho lifo of Impeioahstic domination To ac(piiesee in it would amount to 
a<'(juies(dng in Impeidahstii; domination. As .lohn Stuart Mill said several di.^iades 

agf> “one people may keiqi anotlicr for its own use, a place to make money in human 
cattle farm foj- the jirofits of its own iuhahitauts,'' but “smdi a thing as governnnnit 
of one ])('o)de by another doe^s not and cannot exist.” Will you h(> instrumental in 
pin petuating sornedlnng which has no legal or moral riglit to ex^st V I can read >'our 
answer in \oin fact's and in your cheers. 

thir agitation against this eomnninal det'ision cannot but he siieeessful Already wo 
li.ive fh(' assinance of tlic Ihinjah and Maharashtra to stand i»v us, and I am sure, as was 
the ease with (In' Anti*Partition Agitation—the raovemcnf started in Hongal would 
rnovi' on from town to town and from [irovince to province assuming at last an all- 
India (diaraider and gathering a force which no one would dare resist. I appeal to 
> 011 , >ouiig men of Pengal, to come forward and take your legitimate and 
pi end place in our march against this latest manifestation of British Imperialism. 

'I'lie (piestioii of unemployment looms large on our lioiizon. I cannot hut point 
out the inditTcrencc with which (his serious pioblem has so long been regarded by 
the (Jovoriirm'iit. The tosein of alarm w-as sounded by Sir Valentine Chirol more 
than twmity-five years back wdieii he wrote: 

‘‘Whilst the skilled artisan, and oven tlie unskilled labourer, can often (lowmand 
fiom 12 annas to one rupee a day, the youth wdio had swixrted himsolf and his 
family (lirough the whole course of highor oducation frequently looks in vain for 
eijiploMnent at Ivs. 20 or even Jvs. 20 a month. A Hindu gentleman who is one of 
lh(' highest authorities on education told mo that in Bengal where the evil has 
reached tlu' most serious dimensions, he estimated the number of those unemfiloyed 
at over 40,000.” 

How the number has swmllod during tho last twenty-five years wo can easily 
imagine. Hut still the Government of India decline to ascertain tho number of tho 
nueniployed. Are the Government unaware of tho dangers of the situation created 
by uuemploymeiit ^ Most decidedly not. Speaking at Chittagong in 1922, Sir John 
Anderson—tlie sands of whose official life as Governor of Bengal aro fast running out, 
said : “Year afti'r year our young men are growing uj),—aye, and our gills too—to find 
no outlet foi- their energies.'*’ 

Nor is educated unemployment the only unemployment which has already assumed 
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alai'ming proportions. Unemploy mo nt is just as acuto amon^^ tJio oducated, as subs¬ 
tantial iu rural areas as in urban. 

But wliat has the Government done up till uow to solve this ])rob]om V 

Wo are all awaro of the attempts that have boon and aro hoi do ma<lo in oihor 
countries—and they are self-governing—to solve it. As the pr(>sidn!in of llni State 
Planning Commission, sixteen men in Moscow were appointed to lay down tlie 
industrial future of 14 crores and GO lakhs people and oiie-sixth of land area of 
the world. That was Russia’s experiment te solve the problem—an experiment 
immense, novel and courageous. America embarked upon a colossal 
piospei'ity jflari iu 1934 with public works costing i05 tJiousand million 
dollai's to give effeot to scliemos to cultivate five million acres of new laud 
('vei-y year fur fifteen years, to enlarge the Etato foresls and j»arks, to 
promote tlie mineral resources etc. with a view to give woik to every able-bodi(}d 
man. The same year Franco launched its Five-Year Plan fur public woiks with a 
sanction for 1;12 eroros to find woik for 2 lakhs of men iu tlie first year and for 
4 lakhs latei'. Tlie bold measures adopted by Franee fur unernploymeul relief would 
be apparent from tlie decision of the Freindi Cabinet in lO.'M to cut down fori'ign 
labour because il lakhs and 50 thousand French people were out of work while 8 
hundred foreigners were in employment. 1 have not the tim' to take you thron/di 
tlio attempts made by other countries to relieve unemployraoiit. But I canuot omit 
roferoDoe to what England herself lias done in performance of her national duty and 
obligation. Only last year Mr. Llyod George gave some astounding figuj-es. He said that 
since tlie World War tlie Britisli Governraeut liad spent over a lakh cioies of pounds 
on the unemployed. Hero the Government have done practically nothing for the 
uuomjiloYod. You must liavo seen in the papers how the outimt of the faiitoi ies to 
bo establislied by the 58 detenus recently released has boon sola and paid in advaneo. 
This must serve as an eye-opener to the possibilities wliidi the Government of 
Hmigal Jiad nut utilised all those years through negloet or iiidilTerenee. The sull'er- 
ings of tlie imemployed--educated and uneducated—have been simjily aiipalling. The 
unemployed has been living a life of chronic starvation, without change, wiihuut 
pause*, without hope. 

“The emptiness of ages iu his face. And on his back tlie bmden of the woild.” 

Tliis biings me to the main question before us—tlie question of achieving national 
independence. It was Mazzini who said with prophetic inspiration and precision— 
“Do not be led away by the idea of improving materiyl conditions without first 
solving the National question. You cannot do it.” 

The new constitution wliich is being usliercd in is inconsistent with nalioiial 
indeiieudeuce and tlie principles of democracy. It gives little or no power to the 
lieople of India. The Indian National Congress has rejected it; and in older to 
demonstrate yo ir eoufideuee in your great national institution it is your duty to see 
that only those who conform to Hie Congress policy and jirogramme are returned to 
the new legislatures. 

We aro entering into a phase in our struggle for political emancipation. The 
Congress movement witli its creed of non-violence has been going on for years now 
and it has brought about a welcome chaugo iu our ideas and methods. It is fur you, 
young men of Bengal, to help it on to sueeess. You know what equipments' are 
lequired for it. Bropare yourselves for the struggle. Cultivate tliose moral, mental 
aud spiritual qualities which non-violent soldiers need for encountering the Jmjieria- 
hstic arguments of batons, bullets and bayonets. The memories of the past, the 
needs of the present aud the hopes for the future will invigorate you. Jhovo yoiu- 
s»*lves worthy of the cause. Acquit yourselves like men. 


The Bombay Students* Conference 

Presiding over Hie Bombay Students’ Conference.held at Bombay on the 9th. August 
1936 under the auspices of the Bombay Students’ Brotherhood, Dr. iSumant B. 
Mehta appealed to all those assembled there to strive to their utmost for tlio roalisa- 
t>on of an equalitarian society guaranteeing economic well-being and adequate liberty 
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to all, which alono onsuro the developmont of a race of properly cultured and social 
creative citizens which was the true aim of all education. 

Tryinfj to find out the true gonesia or inwardness of this Conference and the 

Students’ movement, Dr. Mehta said that some suDerficial people might believe that 
it arose as a protest against the cutting result of tiio last matriculation examination 
wherein 17,000 out of 24,000 students’ ‘’got ploughed.” The movement was to his 
mind, an attempt to adjust the relations that existed between the youti-'iil student 
and his social environment. The idealism of students and the condition.; of their 

environments were not fixed quantities and they got modified from time to time 

according to the changed conditions. 

In 1929 Youth Leagues were started in large numbers, leagues with perhap.s 

varying tinge of political ardour, most of them standing up for complete indepen¬ 
dence or Furna Swaraj of India. Political colouring need not be an inevitable 
characteristic of the Student movement, although in the rapidly changing atmosphere 
of the country one could not .see how one could keep altogether away from it. Indi¬ 
viduals might have their own predictions in this matter but that need not guide the 
studenis’ movement. 

The “Socialistic trend” said Dr. Mehta, “of the last two years was only a phase of 
the now outlook. The students’ movement as such need not be married to socialism 
although how it can bo avoided, if at all, is another matter. It is possible that the 
imperialists as well as the anti-imperialists will try to woo the student world, and 
jn the Swayamwar you may exorcise your right of .solection unless you elect to 
flirt witli both parties.” 

“Now it is tirno to act. As the future citizens of this first city in India it is 
your duty and privilege to lead the way in so organizing the students’ movement 
that every part of the presidency may have its centre or headquarters wuth a decent 
set of rooms and possibly some arrangements for indoor and outdoor games. It 
should be possible on some occasions for the students of all classes, boys and girls, 
without distinction of class or creed, to moot for social purposes or for sports or to 
dream of creating a new social order and plan methods of realising them.” 

The speaker then referred to the recent “matric-slaughter” and the constitution 
of the Bombay Senate” which is very antiquated, the political satrap of the province 
being its dictator.” 

“Might it not bo that many students prefer a purposeless, irresponsible existence V 
In their own homes is it not possible for them to resist early marriage, or to insi.st 
on getting their sisters educated or to support inter-caste marriages, in short to fight 
against all the conventional beliefs based on social inequalities, on differences of caste, 
creed or prejudices and superstitions ? If one thousand students of your calibre were 
prepared to raise the standard of social revolt, if they abolish in practice all social 
inequalities and injustices, if Hindus, Muslims and Mahars lived in perfect comrade¬ 
ship without any prejudices, you would change the face of this province.” 

Dr. Mehta deplored that classical education with an emphasis on literary training 
with perverted history and anti-national outlook quite in keeping with obsolete con¬ 
ventions or antiquated traditions still flourished in the Universities. The foremost duty 
of a University was that of developing the character of students and of making them 
self-respecting and self-reliant citizens; but when attempts were made to do so by 
teaching them to exercise their rmhts and agitate for their demands those attempts 
were repressed and suppressed. The present system of examination was devised with 
a view to find out how much a student did not know and that was why a great 
many students failed to pass the examinations. It was imperative that this system 
should bo immediately replaced by another which will give a reasonable guarantee of 
a certain minimum standard of testing the efficiency and the attainment of the exa¬ 
minees. The University needed to be reformed and reorganized in a manner that 
would establish it on a more popular basis. 

A new University Act shoulu be passed which would include all those reforms 
which would also widen the objects of the University so as to include direct concern 
about the life of the students after they had left the University. If education was 
to come witliin the reach of the majority, especially those staying in the villages, 
its cost must be considerably reducocl^wliile primary education should be made free 
and compulsory. 
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